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THE    PROBLEM    OP    RESEARCH 

The  American  University  is  a  composite  organization:  it 
consists  of  the  college,  the  professional  and  technical  schools,  and 
the  graduate  department.  Originally  the  college  was  all  there 
was  of  the  American  University ;  subsequently  schools  of  law  and 
medicine  were  incorporated  in  the  expanding  institution;  in  com* 
paratively  recent  times  technical  and  other  professional  schools 
were  added;  and  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  a  number  of 
our  largest  and  best  universities  have  also  taken  on  departments  of 
graduate  study  and  research.  These  several  parts  or  elements  of 
the  typical  American  university  of  to-day  need  to  be  separately 
distinguished  in  any  discussion  of  university  development  or  reform. 

The  charter  of  Cornell  University  requires  it  to  provide 
liberal  and  practical  education  for  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.  The  aim  undoubtedly  was 
to  secure  for  the  educationally  neglected  classes  of  the  community — 
and  these  were  the  overwhelming  majority — the  same  opportuni- 
ties of  higher  education,  the  same  possibilities  of  scientific  training 
for  their  pursuits  and  callings  in  life,  as  the  older  type  of  classical 
college  and  university  already  offered  to  the  future  lawyer,  doctor, 
preacher,  and  teacher.  In  mental  equipment  and  in  training  for 
practical  life,  in  expert  preparation  for  their  several  modes  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  the  industrial  classes  were  to  have  all  the 
assistance  which  modern  science  could  bestow  upon  them.  This 
mandate  of  the  charter  is  the  authorization  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  similar  practical  and 
industrial  courses  in  Cornell  University.  In  the  eyes  of  the  older 
and  conservative  institutions — the  advocates  of  the  classic  monop- 
oly of  '  'liberal' '  culture — these  things  branded  Cornell  as  a  utili- 
tarian, if  not  even  a  Philistine  institution.     But  experience  has 
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amply  justified  the  new  and  democratic  departure,  and  Cornell  is 
to-day  honored  as  a  leader  in  that  great  movement  of  agricultural 
and  technical  education  which  has  not  only  won  universal  recogni- 
tion, but  which  is  the  best  approved  and  most  widely  popular  service 
of  our  American  universities.  If  Cornell  is  now  in  need,  as  she  is 
sorely  in  need,  of  additional  endowments  to  expand  and  improve 
her  work  in  technical  and  industrial  education — to  secure  a  larger 
number  of  able  and  well-trained  teachers  for  her  overcrowded 
classes  of  students  and  to  provide  them  with  laboratories  and 
apparatus  for  instruction  and  investigation — she  may  rightfully 
feel  that  her  past  record  justifies  a  confident  appeal  to  the  generosity 
and  philanthropy  of  men  and  women  who  desire  to  invest  their 
wealth  for  the  greatest  good  of  their  fellow-men. 

Industrial  and  technical  education  has  the  great  merit,  not 
merely  of  not  alienating  young  men  from  manual  labor,  but  of 
keeping  them  in  constant  touch  and  sympathy  with  it,  requiring 
them  to  practise  the  simpler  mechanical  operations  as  a  part  of 
their  curriculum,  and  training  them  meanwhile  to  take  up  more 
complex  varieties  as  a  life-work  after  graduation.  They  go  out 
naturally  to  the  shops,  the  factories,  the  railways,  the  mines,  and 
similar  arenas  of  labor.  In  these  latter  days  too,  large  numbers  of 
them  adopt  some  form  of  fanning,  which  is  becoming  every  year  a 
more  popular  pursuit  for  young  men,  and  women  too,  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  scientific  training  in  raising  crops  or  fruit 
or  stock  or  making  butter,  cheese,  or  other  products  of  the  farm. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  practical  and  technical 
education,  while  giving  the  individual  student  an  excellent  mental 
discipline,  has  also  stimulated  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country.  And  at  the  same  time,  by  binding  to- 
gether the  skilled  hand  and  the  educated  brain,  it  has  wrought 
powerfully  for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  social 
and  political  democracy. 

While  the  technical  departments  of  the  university  fit  men  by 
scientific  training  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits,  "the  college,' ' 
or  academic  department,  takes  no  account  of  the  future  careers  or 
purposes  of  its  undergraduates.  This  is  at  once  the  source  of  its 
greatest  strength  and  its  greatest  weakness.  Of  its  greatest 
strength,  because  it  encourages  men  who  love  knowledge  to  devote 
themselves  to  study  without  regard  to  ulterior  purposes;  of  its 
greatest  weakness,  because  it  permits  men  who  have  no  intellectual 
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tastes  or  interests,  if  they  can  find  a  sufficiency  of  easy  courses  or 
easy-going  teachers,  to  spend  four  years  without  much  immediate 
profit  to  their  minds  and  with  ultimate  serious  damage  to  their 
characters  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  habits  of  idleness, 
listlessness,  and  perhaps  deception,  sham,  and  "grafting."  The 
ideal  for  the  college  is  not  difficult  to  formulate.  No  student 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  it  who  does  not  love  the  arts  and 
sciences  for  their  own  sake  and  who  does  not  show  that  love  by 
devoted  study,  unless  indeed,  he  is  earnestly  pursuing  courses  with 
the  definite  object  of  preparing  himself  for  some  practical  work  or 
professional  career. 

To  apply  the  ideal  in  practice  is  more  difficult  because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  intermediate  cases.  Yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  in  American  "colleges"  in  general,  there  are  far  too  many  stu* 
dents  without  serious  purpose.  They  are  there  because  their 
fathers  are  alumni,  or  because  their  mothers  recognize  the  social 
value  of  a  degree,  or  because  the  boys  themselves  regard  "college" 
as  a  place  for  "a  good  time."  Now  the  colleges  of  the  country 
were  never  designed  for  such  persons;  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  interest  and  American  civilisation  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  be  admitted,  or,  if  admitted,  suffered  to 
remain.  Fortunately  Cornell  has  not  a  social  prestige  which 
attracts  this  class  of  students  in  any  considerable  numbers  and  the 
Dean  and  Faculty  are  inexorable  in  their  insistence  on  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  admission  and  advancement.  And 
this  is  the  one  hopeful  course  to  pursue  at  the  present  time.  Hard 
work  is  the  solution  of  most  of  the  college  problems  which  educators 
are  nowadays  discussing.  Given  an  able  faculty  and  capable  and 
studious  undergraduates,  and  neither  the  preceptorial  system  (with 
its  danger  of  coddling)  nor  the  "elective  system"  (with  its  danger 
of  snap  courses  and  easy-going  professors)  would  be  of  the  slightest 
consequence.  It  is  possible  to  approximate  to  that  ideal  situation 
by  classifying  students  according  to  their  ability  and  attainments 
and  having  those  who  excel  taught  in  groups  by  themselves. 
Like  most  other  reforms  this  would  call  for  new  endowments  to 
secure  additional  teachers  who  of  course  should  be  of  the  very 
highest  rank  and  standing.  But  no  money  is  so  well  spent  as 
that  used  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  markedly  superior 
intellectual  power  and  of  exceptional  diligence  and  devotion  to 
study. 
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So  much  for  "the  college"  and  the  technical  departments  of 
Cornell  University.  The  professional  schools  of  law  and  medicine, 
which  have  been  especially  considered  in  recent  Reports,  and  which 
are  now  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis,  call  for  no  further  discussion 
in  this  connection.  It  is  enough  to  repeat  that  the  Medical  College 
is  now  open  only  to  graduates  in  arts  or  science,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  devoting  much  of  their  energy  to 
research  in  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  the  other 
medical  sciences.  In  this  respect  the  Medical  College  has  become 
a  most  promising  ally  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  future  of  the  American  university  is  with  the  graduate 
school  or  department  of  research.  It  is  by  the  enlargement  of 
human  knowledge  that  progress  in  civilisation  and  improvements 
in  the  life  and  condition  of  mankind  are  rendered  possible.  The 
scientific  investigator  who  discovers  new  laws  of  nature  does  more 
for  the  relief,  assistance,  and  uplifting  of  his  fellow-men  than  all 
the  politicians  who  deafen  the  world's  ear  with  their  panaceas, — 
too  often,  alas,  mere  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  And 
the  infallible  lessons  of  human  experience  for  thousands  of  years — 
does  not  the  scholar  by  patient  research  spell  them  out  and  write 
them  down  for  our  instruction?  These  two — the  scientist  with 
his  fruitful  experiments,  the  scholar  with  his  productive  research — 
are  the  seers  and  accredited  leaders  of  mankind  in  this  twentieth 
century.  In  their  light  we  shall  see  light,  otherwise  we  walk  in 
darkness.  And  it  is  such  scientists  and  scholars  who  constitute 
the  research  department  of  the  university. 

This  crowning  glory  of  the  university  is  not  yet  a  fact  in  America; 
it  is  only  an  expectation,  or  at  most  a  promise.  When  the  realiza- 
tion comes — and  come  it  certainly  will,  at  Cornell  or  elsewhere — it 
will  mark  the  final  and  culminating  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  university  idea.  At  present  the  graduate  schools  of  American 
universities  have  not  been  so  much  departments  of  research  as 
colleges  for  the  advanced  training  of  prospective  teachers  and 
professors.  Here  and  there  a  university  or  a  department  has  risen 
above  this  routine  and  recognized  its  call  to  make  explorations 
beyond  the  verge  of  existing  knowledge.  But  little  has  been 
accomplished  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  investigator  is  burdened 
with  teaching  students  and  comes  jaded  and  distracted  to  the  task 
of  research,  which  in  a  superlative  degree  calls  for  a  mind  in  the 
freshness  and  plenitude  of   its    powers.      And  secondly,  while  a 
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great  graduate  school  and  division  of  research  really  needs  as 
much  money  as  the  present  total  endowment  of  the  richest  of  Ameri- 
can universities,  the  investigator  to-day  finds  available  for  research 
only  such  driblets  of  funds  as  are  appropriated  to  his  department 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  students.  Both  evils 
could  be  remedied  by  special  endowments  for  research. 

Here  is  the  multi-millionaire's  opportunity  for  the  greatest  and 
best  investment  in  America!  By  means  of  a  large  endowment  for 
research  (say  $20,000,000,  which  might  be  given  at  once  or  spread 
over  a  period  of  years)  he  would  make  it  possible  for  at  least  one 
American  university  to  enter  upon  the  highest  stage  of  university 
life  and  activity  and  to  discharge  its  supreme  function  to  the 
American  public  and  human  civilisation.  A  university  dedicated 
by  such  an  endowment  to  advanced  work  and  research  would 
challenge  comparison  with  the  best  European  universities  and  set 
an  example  which  would  prove  contagious  among  the  other  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  that  productive 
scholarship  and  scientific  investigation  shall  have  as  organ  a 
genuine  university.  The  alternative  is  either  a  corporation  holding 
funds  which  it  doles  out  in  such  ways  for  such  purposes  to  such 
investigators  and  in  such  places  as  its  managers  deem  expedient, 
or  a  truncated  institution  called  a  university  which  consists  only 
of  professors  and  graduate  students.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  renounced  the  latter  character  and  taken  on  a  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  for  undergraduates;  and  so  has  Clark  University;  and 
in  view  of  their  experience,  no  other  institution  is  likely  to  essay 
occupying  the  ground  which  they  have  abandoned.  Experience 
has  also  demonstrated  insuperable  objections  to  the  plan  of  con- 
ducting research  by  agreement  or  contract  between  the  investiga- 
tor and  a  more  or  less  foreign  corporation  chartered  for  the  sake  of 
holding  funds.  The  true  place  for  research  is  in  the  university; 
for  the  essential  members  of  the  university  are  professors  and 
students.  The  men  who  conduct  the  investigations  are  themselves, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  very  organization  which  also  con- 
trols the  funds.  The  work  of  these  men  is  the  very  object  and 
function  of  the  institution.  That  work  in  its  highest  form  is 
research  and  productive  scholarship. 

If  the  members  of  the  university  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
1  science  and  scholarship,  large  numbers  will  be  a  decided  advantage 
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to  the  cause  of  research.  The  attitude  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell 
University  towards  research  is  well  known  and  it  is  once  more 
attested  by  the  important  report  adopted  by  the  Graduate  School 
in  May,  1910,  to  which  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  As 
regards  numbers  at  Cornell  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the 
University  for  the  last  twenty- five  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Year  Attendance  Year  Attendance 

1885 649   1898 2543 

1886 829   1899 2766 

I887 1022   1900 2980 

1888 1229   1901 3293 

1889 1329   1902 3457 

1890 1390   1903 3423 

1891 1670   1904 3841 

1892 1883   1905 4122 

1893 2040   1906 4225 

1894 2042   1907 4465 

1895 2057   1908 4859 

1896 2105   1909 5194 

1897 2120 

Of  this  body  of  students  there  were  registered  as  graduates 
engaged  in  research  since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  following  numbers : 

Year  Number     Year  Number 

1901 189        1906 239 

1902 201        1907 249 

I9<>3 *97        1908 310 

1904 211        1 909 309 

i9°5 a32 

The  great  and  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  undergraduates 
and  of  graduates  is  sufficiently  striking.  But  far  more  important 
than  these  figures  even  of  graduate  students,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
University  towards  investigation  and  research.  The  weighty 
report  adopted  by  the  Graduate  School  last  spring,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  general  reorganization,  (printed  in  full  in  the  Dean's  report, 
Appendix  III)  puts  the  Faculty  clearly  and  emphatically  on  record; 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Faculty  are  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
President,  and,  as  he  believes,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  following  extracts  from  that  report  show  the  large 
place  which  productive  scholarship  and  research  occupies  in 
the  hearts  and  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the 
determination  of  these  scholars  and  scientists,  even  though  over- 
burdened by  teaching  undergraduates  and  hampered  by  inadequate 
apparatus  and  other  facilities,  to  stimulate  and  "maintain  increased 
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activity  in  those  lines  of  work  which  distinguish  a  true  university 
from  a  large  college,  to  the  end  that  Cornell  may  retain  the  honor- 
able position  which  she  has  held  in  the  past,  and  now  holds,  among 
the  universities  of  the  country" : 

"A  Graduate  School  is  preeminently  a  school  of  research.  Its 
purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  both 
by  the  training  for  productive  scholarship  which  it  offers  to  its 
students,  and  through  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  members 
of  its  faculty 

"In  this  country,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  graduate  work 
and  research  are  essential  features  of  a  true  university  has  come 
only  gradually.  But  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  such 
work  is  now  widespread,  both  in  university  circles  and  among  the 
public  generally.  Of  especial  significance  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  now  makes 
membership  in  the  Association  conditional  upon  the  possession 
of  a  strong  graduate  department.  This  University  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  advanced  work,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  study  have  been  offered  almost  from  the 
opening  of  the  University  in  1868.  The  first  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
received  his  degree  in  1872,  and  since  that  time  more  than  a  thou- 
sand advanced  degrees,  over  three  hundred  of  them  being  doctorates, 
have  been  conferred.  The  high  standing  attained  by  the  holders 
of  our  advanced  degrees  as  teachers  and  investigators,  and  m  other 
lines  of  professional  work,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  of 
our  graduate  department  in  the  past." 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
undergraduates  brings  with  it  an  additional  burden  of  administra- 
tive work,  and  that  this  burden,  together  with  the  responsibility 
of  planning  the  work  of  instruction  so  as  to  handle  such  large  num- 
bers, must  fall  upon  the  permanent  members  of  the  staff.  Unless 
the  permanent  staff  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole 
teaching  staff,  the  time  of  the  members  of  our  Faculty  will  be  in- 
creasingly occupied  by  administrative  routine,  and  advanced  work 
and  research  must  necessarily  suffer." 

"It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  a  teacher  to  drop  his  advanced, 
work  in  order  to  give  instruction  to  elementary  classes.  But  it  is 
a  different  thing  for  a  man  whose  time  has  been  occupied  by  the 
routine  of  administration  and  elementary  work  to  change  suddenly 
to  graduate  instruction  and  the  direction  of  research.  Again, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  graduate  student,  the  attractiveness  of  a 
university  is  determined  either  by  the  excellence  of  its  facilities 
for  experimental  work,  or  by  the  standing  of  the  members  of  its 
faculty  as  investigators  and  progressive  scholars.  Unless  our 
Faculty  contains  men  eminent  in  their  fields  of  knowledge  and 
prepared,  to  give  graduate  students  the  special  training  and  the 
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inspiration  that  they  seek,  and  unless  the  University  already 
possesses  the  material  equipment  that  is  required,  graduate  stu- 
dents will  not  come  to  us.  Provision  for  graduate  students  must 
be  made  years  in  advance,  and  not  after  the  need  of  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  returns  from  the  Registrar's  office." 

"The  University  is  unable  to  provide  the  expensive  material 
equipment  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  many  lines  of  advanced 
work;  the  time  which  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  can  give 
to  graduate  instruction  is  restricted;  and  worst  of  all,  the  pressure 
of  administrative  work  and  elementary  instruction  compels  the 
members  of  our  Faculty  to  reduce  greatly  the  time  devoted  to 
investigation  and  other  scholarly  work." 

"One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  strengthening  the  Graduate 
School,  and  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
undergraduate  teaching,  is  for  the  members  of  this  Faculty  to  use 
their  influence,  both  individually  and  as  a  body,  to  encourage 
scholarly  work  among  all  members  of  the  instructing  staff.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  each  member  of  our  staff  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute in  some  way  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  not 
merely  to  teach  what  he  has  received  from  others.  If  there  are  any 
who  are  overburdened  with  routine  teaching,  the  load  should  be 
lightened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  research  possible." 

"It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  University  is  to  achieve  its 
highest  purpose  it  must  first  of  all  demand  of  all  its  teachers  those 
characteristics  which  are  recognized  as  essential  to  membership 
in  this  Faculty;  and  having  done  so,  it  should  assist  in  maintaining 
their  activity  and  enthusiasm  by  encouraging  all  teachers,  young 
and  old,  to  contribute  to  progress  in  their  fields  of  knowledge  by 
scholarly  work  and  investigation.  Those  who  are  sufficiently 
mature  should  further  be  given  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
the  direction  of  graduate  work." 

"It  is  important  for  the  interests  of  the  Graduate  School  and  of 
the  University  as  a  whole  that  the  work  of  teaching  be  so  distributed 
that  all  members  of  the  instructing  staff  may  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  scholarly  work  and  research.  And  it  is  recom- 
mended that  all  members  of  this  Faculty  use  their  influence,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  to  encourage  such  work  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff." 

"So  far  as  practicable  each  member  of  the  staff  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  advanced  instruction  as  well  as 
in  elementary  teaching." 

"Recommendation  for  appointment  and  promotion  should  be 
contingent  upon  the  possession  of  ability  and  activity  in  scholarly 
work  and  investigation,  and  not  merely  upon  success  in  teaching." 

"May  it  not  be  that  we  can  do  more  good  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion by  directing  our  efforts  toward  making  Cornell  the  J>est  uni- 
versity in  the  country,  rather  than  the  largest?" 
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As  an  indication  of  the  work  which  the  Graduate  School,  in 
spite  of  all  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  entire  lack  of  special 
endowments  for  research,  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  publications  of  the  professors  given  at  the  end 
of  this  Report.  The  other  function  of  the  School  is  to  train  specially 
qualified  college  graduates  to  become  independent  investigators. 
The  extent  of  this  function  is  indicated  from  year  to  year  by  the 
number  of  doctor's  degrees  conferred.  Of  these  there  were  35  at 
the  Commencement  in  June,  which  is  the  largest  figure  ever  reached. 

In  Science  for  August  19  last,  there  are  comparative  tables 
showing  the  number  of  doctor's  degrees  granted  by  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  universities  of  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  seven  universities  occupying  the  foremost  place  in  these  tables 
with  the  figures  are  as  follows : 


TABLE  1 

Doctorates  Conferred 


TABLE  II 

Doctorates  Conferred  in  the  Sciences 


Chicago   

Columbia  .... 

Harvard 

Yale 

Johns  Hopkins 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell     


W 


35-6 
32.2 

33-8 
31-8 

30-5 
22.5 

18.1 


CO 

o 


54 
55 
42 
32 
28 

32 
22 


Ok 

0 

Ok 

0 

M 

Ok 

38 

42 

59 
38 

44 
35 

44 

27 

27 
29 

23 
26 

34 

35 

Chicago   

Johns  Hopkins 
Columbia  .... 

Yale 

Harvard  .... 

Cornell 

Pennsylvania 


00 

0 

Ok 

Ok 

0 

Ok 

37 

20 

17 

20 

21 

23 

16 

27 

13 

14 

15 

24 

18 

13 

O 
n 
Ok 


24 

15 

II 

12 
IO 
27 
12 


The  first  table  comprises  doctorates  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences;  the  second  table  is  limited  to  doctorates  in  the  sciences. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1910  Cornell  conferred  more  doc- 
torates in  science  than  any  other  university  in  America,  and  also 
that  the  total  number  of  doctorates  conferred  by  Cornell  both  in 
the  sciences  and  in  the  liberal  arts  was  exceeded  only  by  those  of 
Chicago  and  Columbia  (in  which  a  considerable  number  of  city 
school  teachers  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  studying  for  advanced 
degrees).  There  is  also  another  very  striking  and  encouraging 
feature  of  this  tabular  exhibit.  The  number  of  young  investigators 
earning  doctor's  degrees  at  Cornell  was  twice  as  great  in  1 910  as  it  was 
on  the  average  for  the  decade  from  1898  to  1907,  and  furthermore, 
the  increase  since  1907  has  been  steady  and  uninterrupted. 
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With  the  spirit  of  research  animating  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  who  have  already  accomplished  great  things  with  small 
resources,  with  the  large  and  constantly  growing  body  of  students 
and  especially  of  graduates  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
advanced  study  and  original  investigation,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  Cornell,  with  adequate  endowment  for  research,  should 
not  quickly  take  rank  with  the  foremost  of  European  universities. 
But  this  endowment  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  millions  of 
dollars.  And,  as  already  stated,  the  need  of  it  gives  the  multi- 
millionaire the  best  opportunity  that  exists  to-day  in  America  for 
an  investment  to  promote  the  higher  intellectual  life  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  nation.  In  occupying  this  field,  the  man  of  large 
wealth  will  render  an  invaluable  service  to  society  which  no  other 
individual  is  able  to  discharge  and  which  neither  the  state  nor 
national  governments  can  be  expected  to  undertake. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PROFESSOR 

The  fact  that  there  is  in  American  universities  a  professorial 
problem  itself  shows  that  something  is  seriously  wrong.  The 
university  began  as  a  guild  of  scholars,  and  throughout  the  seven 
or  eight  hundred  years  of  its  history  the  faculty  essentially  con- 
stituted the  university.  If  here  and  now  other  elements  of  the 
organized  university  have  pushed  the  faculty  from  its  controlling 
position,  this  illustrates  on  the  one  hand,  the  universal  tendency  of 
an  organization  to  suppress  the  free  play  of  personality  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  human  and  specially  American  disposition  to 
entrust  the  highest  interests  of  mankind — intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual — to  a  corporate  body  whose  mechanism  and  operations 
easily  usurp  the  place  of  the  ends  it  was  designed  to  subserve. 

Whatever  organization  may  be  necessary  in  a  modern  American 
university  the  institution  will  not  permanently  succeed  unless  the 
faculty  as  a  group  of  free  individual  personalities  practically  control 
its  operations.  This  is  said  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  business  ancillary  to  the  main  object 
of  the  university  which  members  of  the  faculty  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  perform.  Why  should  they  pretermit  their  function  as 
high  priests  of  knowledge  merely  "to  serve  tables"?  The  point  is 
that  the  men  who  attend  to  this  business  shall  not  use  their  position 
to  subject  the  faculty  to  extrinsic  control  or  influence. 
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As  American  universities  are  now  organized  the  faculty  has  a 
partner  in  the  board  of  trustees,  which,  if  legal  rights  be  asserted, 
is  undoubtedly  predominant;  it  has  its  own  administrative  officer 
or  dean  who  of  necessity  gathers  up  its  business  in  his  own  hands 
and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  arrogating  to  himself  the  func- 
tions of  his  colleagues;  and  both  faculty  and  trustees  have  a 
representative  in  the  president  who  as  head  of  the  university  with 
powers  and  duties  and  responsibilities  impossible  to  define  may, 
especially  if  he  succeeds  in  gaining  public  confidence,  acquire  and 
exercise  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  trustees  or  to  the 
faculty  and  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  either  by  unchal- 
lenged acts  of  usurpation  on  his  part  or  perhaps  merely  by  the 
natural  gravitation  of  human  affairs  under  the  influence  of  the 
activity  of  an  individual  and  the  inertia  of  a  multitude.  At  any 
rate  American  professors  have  come  to  feel  that  their  independence 
is  imperilled  and  their  proper  influence  in  the  university  organiza- 
tion seriously  impaired  by  the  activity  of  deans,  presidents,  and 
trustees.  And  if  the  complainant  is  a  junior  teacher  ovei  whom 
there  is  a  departmental  head  he  may  declare  that  the  domination 
of  his  colleague  is  more  intolerable  than  any  other  form  of  tyranny 
practised  in  the  university.  It  seems  that  in  universities,  as  in 
states  and  municipalities,  whoever  has  power  tends  to  magnify  it 
and  is  liable  to  abuse  it.  And  the  offender  may  be  a  trustee, 
president,  dean,  or  director — or  even  the  professor  who  denounces 
their  invasion  of  his  just  rights ! 

Unless  state  legislatures  are  ready  to  make  the  scholars  and 
scientists  who  are  the  soul  of  the  university  its  corporate  body 
also — as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  ancient  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — there  will  be  no  way  of  legally  establishing 
the  faculty  as  the  controlling  power  of  the  university.  There 
seems  no  likelihood  of  this  revolutionary  change  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  whose  laws  now  actually  prohibit  a  professor  becoming  a 
trustee  in  the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  member.  But  the  end  in 
view  can  readily  be  accomplished  without  state  legislation  or  even 
without  institutional  reorganization.  Let  the  faculty  recommend 
what  after  due  consideration  it  deems  important  for  the  university 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  so  far  at  any  rate  as  Cornell  University  is 
concerned,  not  only  the  President  but  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be 
too  thankful  for  the  recommendations  to  think  of  raising  any  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  or  prerogative.    The  welfare,  the  best  interest, 
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the  advancement  of  Cornell  University  as  an  organ  of  higher 
education  and  research  is  the  supreme  object  in  every  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  Faculty  should  know  better  than  any  other  body 
or  than  any  individual  how  this  end  is  to  be  attained.  No  greater 
good  could  come  to  Cornell  University  than  a  quickening  and  deep- 
ening of  the  Faculty  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  welfare.  Too 
often  the  faculties  of  American  universities  have  rolled  all 
responsibility  on  the  president  and  trustees. 

A  faculty  will  not  be  dominated  or  over-ridden  which  justly 
asserts  itself.  Yet  not  only  trustees  but  administrative  officers 
are  likely  to  remain;  the  positions  are  necessary  or  at  any  rate 
appropriate  organs  of  the  institution.  Possibly  the  headship  of 
the  department  may  disappear,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  all 
the  members  of  the  department  take  its  place,  as  has  now  been 
done  in  several  of  the  departments  of  Cornell  University.  Prob- 
ably the  office  of  director  will  be  abolished  as  the  colleges  having 
such  heads  become  firmly  established  and  democratically  organized, 
and  the  work  of  the  head  is  less  largely  devoted  to  non-academic 
objects.  But  the  dean  as  executive  agent  of  the  faculty  is  indispen- 
sable; and  it  will  be  due  to  the  laches  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
themselves  if  the  dean  ever  exercises  their  powers.  It  is  for  them 
to  keep  the  institution  democratic.  And  nowhere  else  is  democracy 
so  important  as  in  the  university.  For  the  professor's  function  is 
an  intellectual  one,  and  freedom  is  the  law  and  life  of  the  spirit. 

There  remains  the  office  of  president.  Of  course  the  university 
must  have  a  head.  And  a  large  American  university  composed 
of  a  board  of  trustees  which  conducts  its  business  and  invests  its 
funds,  and  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  faculties  knowing  nothing 
of  one  another's  affairs  engaged  in  instruction  and  research,  and 
of  different  and  largely  segregated  groups  of  students  and  gradu- 
ates— an  institution  which  spends  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
a  year  and  has  a  corresponding  volume  of  business,  much  of  it 
complex,  some  of  it  delicate,  all  important — an  institution  having 
vital  and  varied  relations  and  obligations  to  the  public  to  whom 
also,  in  a  democracy,  its  work  should  be  made  known  and  its  aims 
constantly  re-stated  and  re-interpreted — such  a  university  needs 
not  merely  a  head  but  a  permanent  head  as  a  condition  of  harmon- 
ious co-operation,  effective  work,  and  continuous  progress.  And 
this  head,  while  of  course  he  need  not  control,  must  participate 
in  all  phases  of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  university,  not  only 
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because  the  university  as  a  whole  is  entitled  to  his  service  but  also 
in  order  that  he  may  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  qualifying 
him  to  be  a  faithful  exponent  and  representative  of  the  institution 
both  in  the  academic  community  and  in  thfe  larger  world  beyond. 

Now,  if  stress  is  laid  on  duty  and  service  and  not  on  rights  and 
prerogatives,  if  the  university  is  conceived  not  as  a  monarchy  or 
aristocracy  or  "mobocracy"  but  as  a  genuine  brotherhood  in 
which  the  president  is  merely  the  first  servant  of  the  institution, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  difficulty,  given  a  reasonable  amount 
of  tact  and  forbearance,  of  administering  the  American  university 
as  at  present  organized  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  One 
danger  indeed  lurks  in  the  disposition  of.  some  presidents  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  board  of  trustees,  to  adopt  an  exclusively 
administrative  attitude,  to  become  merely  men  of  business  and 
men  of  affairs,  and  to  lose  touch  with  the  work  and  sympathy  with 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  faculty,  which,  of  course,  constitute  the 
supreme  object  of  the  institution.  If  by  any  kind  of  reorganization 
this  danger  can  be  averted,  the  reorganization  should  be  cordially 
welcomed.  A  university  whose  president  does  not  embody  and 
faithfully  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  scholars  and  scientists  who 
essentially  constitute  the  institution,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
without  a  head.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  kind  Of 
organization  will  save  our  universities  from  occasional  disasters  of 
this  sort.  The  one  remedy  is  cultivation  by  the  faculty  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  institution 
and  a  readiness  to  advise  on  all  matters  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  essential  functions  of  the  university  of  which 
they  are  the  constituted  organs  and  guardians.  And  so  far  as 
Cornell  University  is  concerned,  the  President,  and  he  doubts 
not,  the  Trustees  also,  would  welcome  recommendations  on  any 
subject  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  which 
the  Faculty  after  calm  discussion  and  careful  deliberation  believed 
they  could  offer  pertinent  and  helpful  advice.  The  report  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  published  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1909—10  is  an  admirable  example  of  faculty  co-operation  in  deter- 
mining fundamental  policies  for  the  university.  By  such  action  the 
faculty  asserts  itself,  even  under  the  present  corporate  organization 
of  the  university,  as  a  potent  element  in  its  government.  And 
the  feeling  that  the  university  is  their  university,  that  they  are 
influential  in  its  control  and  that  they  themselves  are  free  and 
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independent  in  their  several  positions,  enhances  the  happiness  of 
professors  and  stimulates  them  to  their  largest  and  best  endeavors 
as  teachers  and  investigators. 

Respect  for  personality,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  devotion  to 
scholarship  and  science,  and  zealous  co-operation  in  making 
Cornell  University  a  worthy  organ  of  their  dissemination  and 
advancement  will  ensure  harmony,  efficiency,  and  progress  even 
under  the  present  form  of  university  organization  and  administra- 
tion. But  that  is  not  all.  In  proportion  as  a  university  advances 
to  the  highest  forms  of  its  activity,  it  leaves  behind  the  sphere  of 
organization  and  officialdom  and  is  embodied  in  the  personality 
of  its  productive  scholars  and  scientists.  A  Kelvin,  or  a  Pasteur, 
or  a  Mommsen  represents  in  his  field  the  whole  university;  his 
work  is  beyond  the  reach  of  officers  of  government  and  administra- 
tion; in  his  library  or  laboratory,  surrounded  with  the  facilities 
requisite  for  research,  this  solitary  spirit,  unvexed  by  rules  and 
ordinances,  broods  creatively  over  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
the  life  of  man.  The  problems  of  government  and  administration 
that  harass  our  universities  in  their  caterpillar  stage  disappear  in 
the  highest  phase  of  their  development.  At  Cornell,  for  example, 
a  well-endowed  Graduate  School  and  Division  of  Research  would 
know  nothing  of  them.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  different 
departments  of  science  and  scholarship  shall  have  a  certain  portion 
of  the  income  of  the  endowment  assigned  to  them.  That  done, 
the  investigator  is  his  own  board  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  staff 
of  administrative  officials!  Alone  he  "intends  his  mind"  (in 
Newton's  phrase)  to  wrest  some  new  discovery  from  the  vast 
sphere  of  the  unknown. 

This  same  development  of  the  university  through  a  reinforcement 
and  new  vitalization  of  the  work  of  research  will  also  solve  another 
problem  which  now  worries  the  professor.  This  is  the  problem 
of  salary.  Undoubtedly  the  teaching  profession  is  falling  into 
disrepute  in  America,  and  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  and 
meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward  which  prevails,  it  fails  to  attract 
a  fair  share  of  the  best  brains  of  the  country.  Now  here  as  else- 
where, reform  must  begin  at  the  top.  And  a  man  who  has  the  rare 
ability  and  prolonged  training  requisite  to  qualify  him  to  become 
an  original  investigator  will  surely  be  recognized  by  the  public 
(if  teachers  are  not)  as  entitled  to  a  compensation  at  least  as  high 
as  the  lowest  salaries  for  State  judges  in  New  York.  As  Bacon 
said  in  his  "Advancement  of  Learning" : 
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It  is  necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that  readers  be  of 
the  most  able  and  sufficient  men;  as  those  which  are  ordained 
for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences,  and  not  for  transitory 
use.  This  cannot  be,  except  their  condition  and  endowment  be 
such  as  may  content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole 
labour  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function  and  attend- 
ance; and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion  answerable  to  that 
mediocrity  or  competency  of  advancement,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a  profession  or  the  practice  of  a  profession. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  STUDENT 

This  is  a  problem  at  once  of  numbers  and  of  quality.  So  far 
as  numbers  are  concerned  it  has  been  created  by  the  great  and 
rapid  expansion  of  the  University  in  recent  years.  The  following 
table  shows  the  enrollment  of  students  since  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  the  first  column  of  figures  including  the  Summer 
Session  and  the  Winter  School  in  Agriculture,  the  second  excluding 
them: 

Total  Num-       Total  Number  of 
Year  ber  of       regularly  matriculated 

Students  Students 

1900-1901    2980  2521 

1901-1902    3293  2845 

1902-1903 3457  3022 

1 903-1 904 3423  3091 

1904-1905 3841  3318 

1905-1906 4122  3461 

1906-1907 4225  3523 

1907-1908 4465  3734 

1908-1909 4859  3985 

1909-19 IO 5194  4227 

The  number  of  persons  who  received  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  1909-10  was  5194,  an  increase  of  335  over  the  total 
attendance  for  the  preceding  year.  And  the  number  of  regularly 
matriculated  students,  which  did  not  reach  2000  till  the  nineteenth 
century  was  closing,  in  1909-10  not  only  passed  4000  but  touched 
4227,  an  increase  of  242  in  a  single  year. 

These  4227  regular  students  were  distributed  among  the  courses 
indicated  in  the  following  table,  which  for  purposes  of  comparison 
covers  five  years : 
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YEAR 

Graduate 
School 

Arts 
and  Sciences 

* 

3 

a 

1 

2 

Veterinary 
22              Medicine 

e 

5 
•3 

< 

••* 

Civil 
Engineering 

Mechanical 

and 

Electrical 

Engineering 

Total  exc. 
duplicates 

1905—1906 

232 

7°5 

222 

394 

230 

81 

425 

1096 

346i 

1906-1907 

239 

748 

211 

348 

86 

278 

82 

466 

1081 

3523 

1907-1908 

249 

820 

206 

320 

82 

348 

100 

5" 

1127 

3734 

1 908—1909 

3IO 

902 

225 

221 

94 

415 

133 

569 

1162 

3985 

1909— T910 

309 

970 

264 

201 

100 

539 

140 

559 

Ti86 

4227 

The  increase  of  regularly  matriculated  students  is  very  marked 
in  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Law,  and  in  Agriculture.  The  restriction 
of  the  Medical  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  graduates  in 
arts  or  sciences  continues  of  course  to  deplete  the  attendance  as 
was  foreseen  and  assumed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  en- 
gineering students  is  inconsiderable.  But  the  article  giving  the 
registration  statistics  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United 
States  published  in  Science,  December  24,  1909,  shows  that  "a 
general  depression  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  engineering 
schools,1'  a  few,  indeed,  recording  insignificant  gains  but  the  great 
majority  showing  losses,  in  the  case  of  several  "quite  marked." 
The  article  goes  on  as  follows : 

Cornell  continues  to  maintain  its  lead  in  the  number  of  scientific 
students,  Michigan  and  Illinois  being  the  only  other  institutions  to 
attract  over  one  thousand  students  to  their  schools  of  engineering; 
these  are  followed  by  Yale,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Wis- 
consin, Columbia,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  each  of 
these  universities  attracting  over  five  hundred  students  to  their 
scientific  schools. 


Of  the  4227  regular  students  397  were  women.  In  1908-09 
out  of  3985  regular  students  401  were  women;  and  in  1907-08 
out  of  3734  regular  students  403  were  women.  Although  the 
total  attendance  of  regular  students  has  increased  from  2845 
in  1901-02  to  4227  in  1909-10  the  number  of  women  has  remained 
stationary;  it  was  400  in  1901-02  and  397  in  1909-10.  The 
enrollment  of  these  397  women  was  as  follows:  in  the  Graduate 
School,  34;  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  274;  in  Law,  1;  in  Medicine,  25; 
in  Agriculture,  57 ;  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  1 ;  and  in  Architecture,  5. 
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What  is  now  called  a  university  was  originally  designated  a 
studium  generate:  a  place  of  study,  not  merely  for  students  of  the 
locality,  but  for  students  from  other  and  all  localities.  Cornell 
continues  to  exhibit  in  a  marked  degree  this  cosmopolitan  character 
of  the  historic  university.  It  draws  about  half  its  students  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  other  half  from  all  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  from  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  and  from 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  following  table  shows 
in  detail  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  in 
1909-10: 

New  York 2289 

Pennsylvania 338 

New  Jersey 234 

Ohio 175 

Illinois 129 

Massachusetts    ...  104 

Maryland    88 

Connecticut    59 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .  48 

Indiana 42 

Missouri 40 

Michigan 37 

Colorado 31 

California    32 

Wisconsin 29 

Iowa    25 

Virginia 24 

Utah    21 

Minnesota 20 

North  Carolina  ...  19 

Washington    19 

Texas 18 

Nebraska 17 

Porto  Rico    17 

Tennessee 14 

Georgia 13 

Oregon 13 

Kansas    12 

Vermont 12 

Philippines 12 


Kentucky    12 

Maine 12 

New  Hampshire    .      1 1 

Delaware 10 

South  Carolina    ..      10 
West  Virginia    ...        9 

Hawaii 9 

Alabama    9 

North  Dakota   ...        7 

Oklahoma   

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Montana    

Arkansas 

South  Dakota .... 
Rhode  Island  .... 

Wyoming 2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Florida 

Idaho  

Arizona    

Nevada    

Alaska   

Yukon  Territory 

China 37 

Cuba 20 

Canada 12 

Mexico 11 

Argentine  Rep  ...       9 

Paraguay 6 

Japan 5 


India    5 

Ecuador 4 

Nicaragua    4 

Russia    3 

Turkey  (Europe)  3 

Turkey  (Asia)   ...       3 

Australia 3 

Transvaal    3 

Sp.  Honduras    .  . . 

Brazil 

Peru 

Costa  Rica 

South  Africa   .... 

Switzerland 

England 

France 

Greece    

Bulgaria 

Germa  y 

Uruguay    

St.  Lucia  (W.  I.)   . 

Panama 

New  Foundland    . 

Guatemala 

British  W.  I 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Total    4227 


The  facts  and  figures  given  above  indicate  the  student  problem 
so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  Cornell  University  is  under- 
taking to  educate  several  thousands  of  students  every  year  and 
its  resources  are  now  inadequate  to  the  task  laid  upon  it.  And  the 
numbers  of  students  go  on  increasing  in  spite  of  successive  advance- 
ments made  in  the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation 
and  marked  and  growing  strictness  in  administering  them. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  difficult.  If  the  endowments 
of  the  university  were  augmented  as  numbers  increase,  and  in. 
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somewhat  the  same  proportion,  the  embarrassment  would  be 
happily  disposed  of;  but  wealthy  philanthropists,  perhaps  because 
ignorant  of  the  splendid  opportunity  offered,  have  not  yet  appeared 
to  make  this  large  and  growing  investment.  In  some  divisions 
of  the  University,  notably  in  Agriculture,  the  State  provides 
appropriations  for  carrying  on  instruction  which  is  offered  to  stu- 
dents without  charge;  and  the  State  will,  it  is  hoped,  by  means 
of  constantly  increasing  appropriations,  enable  the  University 
to  maintain  these  divisions  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency.  But 
under  the  most  hopeful  future  outlook  these  State-supported 
departments  will  embrace  only  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  And  if  the  others  are  to  grow  they  must 
have  additional  funds,  which  can  come  only  by  way  of  gift  or 
bequest.  To  raise  the  fees  for  tuition,  which  are  already  quite 
high  enough,  would  tend  to  restrict  the  University  to  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do;  while  the  majority  of  people 
in  the  country  are  of  narrow  means  and  Cornell  was  founded 
primarily  to  help  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life. 

The  charter  of  Cornell  University  dedicates  the  institution  to 
research  as  well  as  instruction.  Might  the  problem  of  over-crowd- 
ing not  be  solved  by  turning  the  University  into  an  institution  of 
research?  There  are  objections  in  the  interest  of  research  itself 
to  this  limitation  of  the  institution  to  investigators  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  undergraduates,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  report.  But  there  is  another  and  equally 
serious  objection.  While  the  charter  of  Cornell  University  speci- 
fically authorizes  the  institution  to  engage  in  research,  it  also  puts 
it  under  primary  obligation  to  teach  and  instruct  students  "in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  to  limit  the  attendance. 
But  what  criterion  shall  be  applied  for  this  purpose?  The  educa- 
tional standards  have  already  been  greatly  advanced,  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  how  much  farther  in  this  direction,  if  any,  it  is 
wise  to  go.  Shall  then  an  arbitrary  number  be  selected  as  the 
maximum  of  permissible  registration  of  students?  If  so,  to  what 
courses  shall  these  students  be  admitted?  Shall  there  be  iooo 
students  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  1500  in  Engineering  and  1000  in 
Agriculture  and  300  in  Law,  or  what  other  numbers?     And,  again, 
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on  what  geographical  areas  shall  the  numerical  restriction  be 
imposed?  The  State  of  New  York  furnishes  slightly  more  than 
half  the  students  at  Cornell.  Shall  this  State  be  deprived  of  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  University  it  chartered  for  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  its  industrial  classes?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  students  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries 
are  excluded,  the  University  will  forfeit  that  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter which  is  one  of  its  greatest  glories  and  which  has  so  long  made 
it  a  genuine  stadium  generate.  Besides,  many  of  the  best  prepared 
and  most  advanced  students  come  from  outside  the  State  of  New 
York;  to  this  class  belong  the  great  majority  of  the  222  students 
entering  from  other  colleges  who  were  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  1909-10,  and  also  the  3200  students  who  have  been 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  in  the  last 
twenty-four  years. 

This  last  circumstance  suggests  a  hopeful  'field  for  the  future 
development  of  Cornell  University.  The  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  address  themselves  to  the  average  student; 
and  in  a  democracy  there  will  always  be  a  strong  feeling,  which  is 
also  perfectly  natural  and  just,  that  higher  education  should  be 
open  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  who  are  able  to  pass 
the  requisite  examinations.  The  practice  of  this  theory  necessarily 
tends  to  make  the  college  and  university  of  the  country  revolve 
about  the  average  student  with  a  strong  pull  in  the  direction  of 
mediocrity.  But  the  student  of  superior  endowments  is  apt  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  general  average.  Now  it  might  be  possible 
to  retain  the  advantage  of  universal  higher  education  for  all  who 
are  qualified  to  enjoy  it  without  sacrificing  those  youth  of  superior 
or  extraordinary  endowments  among  whom  will  always  be  found 
the  men  who  advance  civilisation,  who  move  the  world  forward 
in  the  course  of  progress.  Those  glorious  "sports  of  nature" 
(to  apply  Darwin's  botanical  phrase  to  corresponding  human 
beings)  have  in  their  unique  endowments  the  possibility  of  higher 
things  for  their  species,  provided  only  it  is  developed  by  favorable 
environment  and  suitable  training.  Why  might  not  Cornell 
University  become  the  peculiar  nursery  of  such  promising  spirits? 
A  seminary  for  the  aristocracy  of  talent  would  be  the  highest  and 
noblest  institution  in  the  world.  And  no  other  service  to  a  dem- 
ocracy could  compare  with  this:  for  to  form  the  mind  and  character 
of  one  man  of  marked  talent,  not  to  say  genius,  would  be  worth 
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more  to  the  community  which  he  would  serve  than  the  routine 
training  of  hundreds  of  average  undergraduates. 

A  destiny  and  function  of  this  high  character  could  not  be 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  or  artifically  imposed  upon  any  university. 
There  could  be  a  happy  issue  only  when  the  germs  of  such  possi- 
bility were  already  inherent  in  the  organization  and  operative  in 
its  activities.  A  claim  of  this  sort  may  be  made  for  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. If  it  is  still  far  from  the  ideal  seminary  for  the  aristocracy 
of  talent,  the  beginnings  of  that  development  are  visible  in  the 
membership  of  the  Medical  College  and  the  Graduate  School  with 
their  enthusiastic  and  untiring  devotion  to  independent  research 
and  productive  scholarship — an  intellectual  function  which  none 
but  superior  minds  can  successfully  discharge.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  while  many  and  indeed  the  majority  of  undergraduates, 
even  though  hard-working  students,  may  be  intellectually  torpid 
and  remain  impervious  to  the  force  of  new  ideas,  there  is  a  minority, 
a  saving  remnant,  not  only  in  the  course  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
but  also  in  the  courses  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  other  techni- 
cal subjects  who  exhibit  keen  intellectual  interest,  who  become 
enamoured  of  knowledge,  and  who  develop  an  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  as  scholars  or  scientists.  Perhaps  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  large,  even  a  disproportionately  large  student  body,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  university  of  the  future,  is  that  the 
assemblage  at  least  brings  together  a  small  number  of  young  men 
of  superior  ability  with  intellectual  yearnings  and  scholarly  ambi- 
tions. At  Cornell  such  picked  men  are  found,  not  only  in  the 
liberal  arts,  but  especially  in  the  sciences;  and,  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  the  agricultural,  technical,  and  practical  departments 
(which  form  so  large  and  vital  a  part  of  the  University)  furnish 
at  least  their  proportionate  quota  of  them.  These  latter  students 
come  to  the  University  to  qualify  themselves  by  scientific  training 
to  follow  some  industrial  pursuit  and  earn  an  honorable  livelihood; 
but  science  is  apt  to  captivate  those  of  them  who  possess  unusual 
intellectual  gifts  and  interests  and  to  make  them  devotees  of  her 
own,  perhaps  with  a  sacrifice  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  them- 
selves but  witlTobvious  gains  to  the  community  and  to  civilisation. 

Thus  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  Medical  College,  and  the  "sav- 
ing remnant"  of  undergraduates  one  may  already  discern  the  mem- 
bership of  the  ideal  university — the  seminary  for  the  aristocracy 
of  talent,  unvexed  not  only  by  the  inferior  but  also  by  the  average 
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student.  But  there  remains  another  source  from  which  Cornell 
University  might  draw  such  picked  youth.  The  University  stands 
in  relation  with  the  school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York;  it 
confers  one  free  scholarship  annually  on  each  of  the  150  assembly 
districts  of  the  State,  in  all  600  scholarships.  The  growing  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  steadily  attracts  better  candidates  into  the 
competitive  examinations  which  the  State  Education  Department 
holds  for  these  Cornell  scholarships.  And  as  the  University 
continues  to  improve,  these  scholarships  are  likely  to  be  sought 
by  the  ablest  youth  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  method  of  securing  students  of  superior  en- 
dowment which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  This  is 
by  the  endowment  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  to  enable  boys  of 
marked  ability,  but  of  limited  means,  as  soon  as  they  graduate 
in  any  high  school  or  academy  of  New  York  State  to  come  at  once 
to  Cornell  University  and  pursue  their  studies.  There  are  some 
800  or  900  high  schools  in  the  State,  andst>y  correspondence  with 
the  principals,  by  special  examinations,  and,  if  need  be,  by  personal 
inspection,  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University  would  be 
able  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  candidates.  The  plan  is  limited 
to  New  York  State,  because  Cornell  University  has  special  obliga- 
tions to  its  home  state  and  because  other  states  may  be  left  to  the 
care  of  their  own  universities.  The  object  is  to  catch  the  talented 
youth  of  the  State  and  give  them,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  an 
opportunity  to  develop  their  talents.  Through  poverty,  through 
neglect,  through  ignorance  of  opportunity,  many  of  these  promising 
youth,  whose  fathers  till  the  soil  or  work  in  shops  or  factories,  are 
to-day  lost  to  the  republic  of  science  and  letters.  These  endowed 
exhibitions  would  enable  Cornell  University  to  go  out  in  quest 
of  them  to  every  town  and  hamlet,  to  every  high  school  district 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  genuine  university  consists  of  able  professors  and  students 
devoting  themselves  to  scholarship  and  science.  If  this  fact  is 
once  recognized  the  proposal  here  made  will  be  seen  to  be  at  once 
important  and  promising.  It  is,  in  short,  that  students  shall  be 
selected  with  as  much  care  as  members  of  the  instructing  staff, 
at  any  rate  for  the  highest  division  of  the  University.  It  will  not 
be  practicable,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  not  be  desirable,  for 
Cornell  University  tp  exclude  the  student  of  average  ability  if  he 
can  pass  the  prescribed  examinations.     But  let  the  superior  student 
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be  regarded  as  the  supreme  object,  let  the  men  of  talent  be  segre- 
gated and  instructed  by  themselves.  Of  course,  all  this  would 
involve  more  endowments  and  additional  teachers.  But  what  is 
better  worth  while  in  the  world  than  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  world's  best  minds  and  the  moderate  satisfaction  of  their 
bodily  needs,  that  they  may  pursue  their  studies  not  only  undis- 
turbed, but  under  the  most  favorable  and  stimulating  conditions? 

If  endowments  were  forthcoming  to  foster  a  qualitative  develop- 
ment of  this  sort  at  Cornell  University  the  problem  of  numbers 
would  take  care  of  itself.  For  this  high  spirit  would  gradually- 
take  possession  of  the  entire  University.  The  criterion  of  excellence 
would  be  applied  to  all  departments.  The  inferior  student  could 
not  stand  the  pace  set  and  maintained  by  the  superior  student  and 
he  would  seek  elsewhere  a  more  congenial  environment.  In  other 
words,  the  enthronement  of  superiority  would  have,  as  incidental 
result,  an  automatic  tendency  to  limit  the  attendance  of  students. 

the  Problem  op  subjects 

The  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  which  donated  to  the  several 
States  public  lands  for  educational  purposes,  had  for  its  primary 
object  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  sciences  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  "in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes."  The  charter  of 
Cornell  University,  which  is  the  beneficiary  of  that  federal  grant, 
provided  that  any  "other  branches  of  science  and  knowledge  may 
be  embraced  in  the  plan  of  instruction  and  investigation."  In  this 
way  the  founder  combined  with  the  narrower  purpose  of  the  act  of 
Congress  his  own  comprehensive  conception  of  a  university  which 
he  had  formulated  in  the  memorable  words:  "I  would  found  an 
institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 
No  one  before  or  since  has  ever  given  such  a  perfect  definition  of  the 
true  university. 

The  curriculum  of  Cornell  University  should  aim  to  be  as  broad 
and  all-inclusive  as  human  knowledge  itself.  To  cultivate  ade- 
quately such  an  infinite  domain,  however,  would  call  for  an  army  of 
scholars  and  scientists  far  beyond  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
largest  university  faculty  in  the  world,  and  for  equipment,  resources, 
and  endowments  which  no  educational  administrator  has  ever 
dared,  even  in  his  most  hopeful  dreams,  to  imagine,  much  less  to* 
estimate.     Nor  is  this  a  discouraging  circumstance.     There  are 
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many  universities;  they  should  work  together;  and  no  institution 
alone  should  attempt  a  task  which  will  always  tax  the  combined 
energies  of  all.  It  is  for  each  to  develop  along  its  own  lines,  and  to 
work  its  own  work.  Now,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  by  its  spirit 
and  by  its  actual  achievements,  Cornell  University  is  dedicated  first 
of  all  to  the  sciences  and,  notably,  to  the  fundamental  sciences  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  practical  and  industrial  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual civilisation  of  mankind.  But  this  primary  object  of  the 
University  is,  according  to  the  charter,  to  be  accomplished  not  only 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies"  but  by 
embracing"  them  "in  the  plan  of  instruction  and  investigation," 
so  that  the  University  may  provide  a  "liberal"  as  well  as  a  "practi- 
cal" education.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  programme  necessitates 
provision  for  the  liberal  arts, — language,  literature,  philosophy, 
history,  economics,  and  politics, — as  well  as  for  the  sciences. 

A  certain  primacy,  however,  may  be  claimed  for  the  sciences. 
And  this  prerogative  is  recognized  and  illustrated  in  practice.  The 
quotations  made  above  from  Science  show  that  in  the  year  1909-10 
Cornell  University  had  more  "scientific  students"  in  its  under- 
graduate courses  than  any  other  university  in  America,  and  also  that 
of  its  graduate  students  engaged  in  research  a  larger  number  were 
awarded  doctorates  in  science  than  any  other  university  conferred. 
("Cornell,  on  the  other  hand,  conferred  this  year  27  degrees  [doc- 
torates] in  the  sciences,  surpassing  all  other  institutions.") 

There  are  two  ways  of  determining  the  rank  of  the  sciences.  On 
the  one  hand  a  classification  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  abstract 
generality,  beginning  with  mathematics  as  the  science  of  numbers, 
and  continuing  with  physics  as  the  science  of  energy,  chemistry  as 
the  science  of  elements,  geology  as  the  earth-science,  biology  (includ- 
ing botany  and  zoology)  as  the  science  of  life,  and  ending  with 
psychology  as  the  science  of  mind.  But  the  order  of  relative 
importance  of  the  sciences  in  America  must  be  inferred  from  the 
attention  they  receive  in  the  universities.  And  figures  should  be 
given  both  for  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  departments.  The 
article  in  Science  (August  19,  1910)  gives  the  distribution  of 
doctorates  conferred  in  June  last  by  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  among  the  different  sciences.  There  were  in  chemistry  48, 
in  physics  23,  in  zoology  and  physiology  28,  in  mathematics  23,  in 
psychology  20,  in  botany  iof  and  in  geology  10.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  mathematics  and  psychology,  the  order  of  this  list  of  sciences 
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corresponds  with  the  distribution  of  graduate  students  in  Cornell 
University  in  1908-09,  when  there  were  enrolled  in  chemistry  54. 
in  physics  23,  in  zoology  and  physiology  18,  in  botany  12,  and  in 
geology  11.  In  1909-10  there  were  enrolled  of  graduate  students 
in  Cornell  University  in  chemistry  53,  in  botany  27,  in  physics  24, 
in  zoology  and  physiology  19,  and  in  geology  10.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  order  for  both  years  is  the  same  except  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  and  rapid  development  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
advanced  students  specializing  in  botany.  Of  undergraduates  in 
Cornell  University  the  number  receiving  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent sciences  was  in  1909-10  as  follows:  physics  2283,  chemistry 
1946,  geology  1540,  mathematics  952,  zoology  and  physiology  589, 
botany  438,  and  psychology  398.  These  numbers,  it  remains  to  be 
added,  were  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  mentioned, 
and  no  allowance  was  made  for  duplication  in  the  case  of  students 
registered  in  more  than  one  course  except  in  physics,  although  from 
figures  submitted  by  some  of  the  departments  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  with  all  duplicates  excluded  the  numbers  given  would 
not  be  reduced  in  any  case  by  more  than  one-sixth,  and  in  most 
cases  not  by  so  much. 

As  far  as  the  sciences  are  concerned,  therefore,  Cornell  University 
already  has  a  large,  well-adjusted,  and  efficient  organization  by 
which  it  strives  to  vitalize  the  industries  of  the  country,  discipline 
the  minds  of  students,  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  existing 
knowledge.  The  next  step  is  to  develop  this  scientific  establishment 
to  the  highest  potency  of  which  it  is  capable  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury. And  the  means  to  that  end  are  perfectly  simple.  Able  men, 
free  from  sordid  cares,  enjoying  abundant  leisure  for  research,  and 
having  ample  laboratories  and  equipment  and  all  the  delicate  appara- 
tus which  modern  refined  methods  of  investigation  make  necessary, — 
such  men  could  erect  on  the  splendid  foundations  already  laid  at 
Cornell  University  a  temple  of  science  unequalled  in  America  and 
unsurpassed  in  the  world  The  demand  for  scientific  investigators, 
for  laboratories,  and  for  instrumentalities  of  research  come  to  the 
President  from  all  departments.  Some  of  the  professors  have 
thought  out  plans  of  development  which  would  necessitate  an 
expenditure  of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  in  a  single  department. 
And  the  problem  is  not  for  one,  but  at  least  for  seven  fundamental 
sciences;    namely,   chemistry,   physics,   zoology  and  physiology, 
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botany,  geology,  mathematics,  and  psychology.  The  President 
asks  for  these  departments  of  Cornell  University  an  endowment  of 
from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  each,  and  he  will  undertake  to  satisfy 
any  munificent  and  philanthropic  investor  with  the  returns  which 
the  scientists  will  give  him  on  his  money.  To  begin  with,  every  one 
of  these  departments,  with  the  exception  of  physics  (for  which  Mr. 
Rockerfeller  has  provided),  needs  a  large  and  modern  laboratory 
which  would  cost  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  each. 

Besides  the  sciences  are  the  humanities  which  can  never  be 
absent  from  that  scheme  of  "liberal"  education  which  the  charter 
of  Cornell  University  requires  it  to  furnish.  The  College  of  Arts  has 
been  increasing  markedly  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  recent 
years.  But  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  students,  though  there  has  been  a  gain  in  philosophy, 
history,  and  economic  and  political  science.  This  condition  at 
Cornell  reflects  the  general  situation  throughout  the  country.  The 
article  in  Science,  already  quoted,  on  the  doctorates  conferred  by 
American  universities  in  June  last,  sums  up  this  matter  as  follows : 

In  the  case  of  the  subjects  not  ranked  under  the  natural  and 
exact  sciences,  most  degrees  have  been  given  in  English,  history, 
economics,  and  philosophy.  The  number  of  degrees  in  the  languages 
appears  to  be  small,  when  the  large  number  of  teachers  in  these 
subjects  in  our  colleges  and  schools  is  considered.  Teachers  of 
French  and  German  are,  however,  largely  foreigners,  and  Americans 
who  study  these  subjects  would  perhaps  be  more  likely  than  others 
to  take  their  degrees  abroad. 

At  Cornell  University  thfc  sciences  have  a  potent  stimulus  in  the 
large  and  flourishing  technical  departments.  The  liberal  arts  have 
no  such  extrinsic  support.  Furthermore,  while  the  old  conception 
of  liberal  education  has  been  undermined  in  America,  no  definition 
applicable  to  the  new  conditions  has  yet  been  formulated.  If  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  is  to  hold  its  place  in  the  educational  system,  it 
was  suggested  in  the  Report  for  1906-07  that  it  must  train  men  for 
definite  careers.  The  proposal  was  "to  give  the  undergraduate 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  his  studies  and  inspiration  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  work  by  having  him  in  his  arts  course  study,  among  other  sub- 
jects, a  goodly  number  of  those  which  bear  directly  upon  his  future 
life-work.  It  may  even  be  that  American  educators  will  recover  the 
now  obscured  idea  of  liberal  education  by  carefully  training  students 
for  the  various  intellectual  vocations.     And  it  would  undoubtedly 
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promote  greater  seriousness  and  studiousness  among  undergraduates 
in  arts  if,  by  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  they  were  urged  to 
select  their  future  vocations,  as  prospective  engineers  and  lawyers 
often  do  at  the  present  time,  and  to  pursue  their  studies  with  refer- 
ence to  them. " 

This  view  has  recently  been  advocated  by  one  of  the  ablest 
champions  of  liberal  culture  in  the  country.  In  an  editorial  in  The 
Evening  Post  (April  9,  1910),  it  is  claimed  that  for  men  of  letters, 
critics,  historians,  philosophers,  editors,  publishers,  clergymen,  col- 
lege presidents,  diplomats,  and  statesmen,  an  education  in  languages, 
literature,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  is  "the  most  definite  kind  of 
training  for  'success'  in  life.'  "  And  the  article  concludes  as 
follows : 

In  this  age  of  intolerance  for  purposeless  and  indolent  Goodness 
and  Beauty,  perhaps  the  hope  of  future  usefulness  for  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  lies  in  frank  competition  with  its  rivals  not  for  the 
women  and  weaker  brethren,  but  for  the  young  men  of  ambition  and 
promise  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  careers,  more  numer- 
ous now  than  ever  before,  open  to  liberal  scholars  and  gentlemen. 
If  it  would  but  condescend  to  inscribe  over  its  portals,  "We,  too, 
train  for  life,"  it  could  reduce  the  chaos  of  election,  form  an  educa- 
tional policy,  give  what  is  now  demanded  of  every  college,  and  at  the 
same  time  gain  what  it  privately  desires. 

Nowhere  is  such  a  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  more  natural  than  at  Cornell  University.  Of  course  it  is 
not  necessary  that  every  institution  in  the  land  should  accept  it. 
But  Cornell  University  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  new  departure. 
It  is  authorized  by  its  charter  to  train  students  not  only  by  practical 
but  also  by  "liberal  education* '  for  the  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life.  And  it  is  also  authorized  to  engage  in  research.  Here  are  two 
functions  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  one  is  to  train  students  for 
those  intellectual  careers  to  which  liberal  culture  is  the  condition  of 
admission  and  the  means  of  success.  The  other  is  to  become  pro- 
ductive scholars,  historians,  critics,  economists,  philosophers,  anti- 
quarians, or  investigators  in  any  portion  of  the  vast  field  covered  by 
the  life  of  mankind.  In  this  college  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
University  all  problems  disappear  before  an  able  faculty  and  student 
body  devoted  to  research  and  to  studies  in  which  they  are  vitally 
concerned.  Of  course  this  leaves  ample  place  for  the  man  who  loves 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  thinks  nothing  of  its  utility  to  him- 
self or  to  others. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty  (Professor 
Hammond),  printed  as  Appendix  II,  records  the  action  taken  by 
the  Faculty  on  football — insisting  on  a  thorough-going  and  effective 
reform  as  a  condition  of  its  continuance  at  Cornell — and  also  dis- 
cusses the  exhaustive  investigations  conducted  by  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  into  the  conduct  of  students  as  a 
result  of  which  the  committee  estimates  "that  99  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  the  University  are  above  reproach,  so  far  as  their  moral 
conduct  is  concerned.  They  go  about  their  daily  work  regularly 
and  in  every  way  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  University  as 
regards  good  behavior.  A  small  contingent,  however,  probably 
not  in  excess  of  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  student  population,  have, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  false  standards  of  living  and  fall  into 
dissolute  habits  and  waste  their  time  until  they  are  dropped  from 
the  University  rolls  by  their  faculties. " 

The  important  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
(Appendix  III)  has  already  been  freely  cited  and  discussed.  Here 
it  is  enough  to  add  that  Professor  Merritt's  first  year's  service  as 
Dean  amply  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(Appendix  IV)  describes  the  principal  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Faculty,  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  its  committee  on 
Educational  Policy  (which  held  eleven  meetings  during  the  year), 
the  Administrative  Board  in  charge  of  freshmen  and  sophomores 
(which  held  five  meetings),  and  the  hard- worked  committee  on 
Academic  Records  (which  held  twenty-six  meetings).  The  most 
important  feature  is  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  concentrated 
work  for  freshmen  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  five-hour 
and  six-hour  term-courses  for  the  three-hour  year-courses  formerly 
given  in  the  languages  and  in  history.  The  intensive  study  of 
three  or  four  subjects  is  bound  to  produce  better  educational 
results  than  the  diffusion  of  the  student's  energy  over  half  a  dozen 
subjects.  And  it  will  also  enable  the  underclassman  to  get  an 
earlier  and  fuller  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  which,  like  modern 
languages,  may  be  regarded  as  the  tools  of  further  study.  At 
the  same  time,  the  repetition  of  five-hour  courses  in  the  second 
term  furnishes  to  mid-year  matriculants,  whose  numbers  seem  to 
be  growing,  a  greatly  augmented  schedule  of  studies  so  that,  indeed, 
they  can  now  begin  their  course  in  February  with  a  facility  and 
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advantage  as  great  as  that  enjoyed  by  those  who  enter  in  September. 
Elsewhere  in  this  Report  it  is  claimed  that  Cornell  University  should 
be  a  place  for  earnest,  hard-working,  and  especially  talented 
students.  And  Dean  Hull  very  justly  observes  that  "the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  College  are  far  more  debased  when  a  man  of  known 
capacity  sinks  to  the  passing  mark  than  they  are  elevated  when  half 
a  dozen  incompetents  are  somehow  driven  just  above  it." 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  (Appendix  V) 
shows  that  the  students  entering  have  been  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  new  requirement  of  at  least  a  year  of  college  work  for  admis- 
sion, so  that  the  diminution  in  the  attendance  may  not  be  so  great 
as  was  anticipated.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  librarian,  has  suffered  a 
temporary  break-down  from  overwork,  and  some  effective  means 
should  be  found  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his  devoted  labors,  if  the 
professors  and  students  of  law  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  unimpaired 
in.  the  future  the  invaluable  assistance  of  his  scholarly  services. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  Colleges  of  Architecture, 
Civil  Engineering,  and  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
(Appendices  X-XII)  the  burden  is  more  room:  larger  class  rooms, 
larger  laboratories,  larger  shops  and  drafting  rooms.  There  is  a 
demand  too  for  strengthening  some  of  the  faculties.  And  in 
mechanical  engineering  it  is  thought  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
instituting  a  division  of  research.  Those  great  schools  of  applied 
science  are  splendid  objects  for  an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  (Appendix 
XIII)  records  an  attendance  of  987  persons,  of  whom  377  were 
teachers — 160  in  high  schools,  15  in  normal  schools,  and  26  in 
colleges.  For  summer  study  Cornell  has  certain  advantages  which 
Director  Bristol  summarizes  as  follows : 

First,  this  is  a  favorable  situation  for  living  in  midsummer. 
While  we  have  days  of  considerable  heat,  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  two  or  three  such  days  come  together,  and  almost  without 
exception  the  nights  are  cool  and  comfortable.  The  great  majority 
of  our  students  live  on  East  Hill  and  under  favorable  conditions 
for  their  physical  comfort.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  women 
in  Sage  College  and  Cottage.  Secondly,  the  situation  of  the 
University  is  particularly  favorable  for  all  forms  of  field  work. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  remarkably  rich  in  ma- 
terial for  illustration  and  demonstration  in  botany,  zoology,  geo- 
graphy, and  geology.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. It  permits  systematic  and  serious  study  to  be  combined 
with  out-of-door  exercise  and  a  most  healthful  manner  of  living. 
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The  report  of  the  University  Adviser  of  Women  (Appendix  XIV) 
describes  in  some  detail  the  problems  connected  with  the  life, 
health,  work,  and  social  intercourse  of  the  women  students.  The 
subject  of  women's  vocations  is  also  considered,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  education  of  women  students  and  also  of  the 
future  careers  which  are  to-day  open  to  them.  This  is  a  matter 
which  the  Adviser  has  very  much  at  heart  and  on  which  she  has 
spent  much  time,  thought,  and  energy.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  Mrs.  Martin  has  filled  the  difficult  position  of  Adviser,  to 
which  she  was  so  recently  elected,  with  a  success  universally  and 
emphatically  recognized. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  (Appendix  XVI)  shows  that  the 
library  now  contains  383,696  volumes  and  57,000  pamphlets. 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase  there  will  be  about  400,000  volumes 
in  another  year.  This  rapid  rate  of  growth  is  creating  a  serious 
housing  problem.     The  Librarian  says : 

The  overcrowding  of  the  shelves  has  again  begun  to  be  felt. 
More  shelf  room  is  urgently  needed  and,  unless  some  steps  are 
promptly  taken  to  provide  it,  we  shall  soon  have  to  resort  again 
to  the  unsatisfactory  and  inconvenient  expedient  of  packing  away 
large  numbers  of  our  books  in  boxes,  or  removing  them  to  some 
other  building,  and  thus  decreasing  the  usefulness  of  the  library. 
I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  immediate  provision  be  made 
for  additional  shelf  room  to  relieve  the  congestion. 

The  condition,  work,  and  prospects  of  the  Infirmary  are  described 
succinctly  in  the  following  report  from  Mr.  CD.  Bostwick,  chair- 
man of  the  Infirmary  Committee : 

This  year  has  again  demonstrated  the  increased  usefulness  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  of  the  fixed  fee  plan. 
During  the  two  years  this  plan  has  been  in  operation,  while  the  total 
University  registration,  excluding  the  Summer  Session,  has  in- 
creased only  5%,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  Infirmary 
has  increased  76%,  and  the  total  number  of  days'  service  51%.  I 
do  not  think  these  figures  mean  that  the  privilege  of  free  care  is 
being  abused,  but  that  students  are  taking  advantage  of  the  care 
there  received,  rather  than,  when  not  sufficiently  ill  to  be  confined 
to  their  beds,  remaining  in  their  rooms  or  about  their  boarding 
places.  Students  are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  In- 
firmary when  if  it  involved  an  extra  expense  they  would  refrain 
from  doing  so. 

Plans  for  an  addition,  to  occupy  most  of  the  lot  west  of  the  present 
building,  were  nearly  completed,  when  the  former  home  of  Mr.  George 
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W.  Schuyler,  a  charter  member  of  the  University,  and  its  first 
Treasurer,  came  into  the  market  and  was  purchased  by  the  Univer- 
sity Trustees  as  an  addition  to  the  Infirmary  grounds.  This  was  a 
needed  and  most  opportune  addition,  and  it  will  permit  the  placing 
of  the  new  building,  with  future  additions  probably  sufficient  for 
many  years,  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  present  building,  and  will 
preserve  the  lawn  and  the  beautiful  view  from  the  home  of  Mr.  Sage. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  year  are  of  interest : 

Infirmary  Outside  Total 

Number  of  patients 837  83  920 

Total  number  days'  service 4752  1269  6021 

Average  cost  per  day  per  patient 2.27  2.81  2.38 

Average  daily  service 17.6  4.7  22.3 

Average  days  per  patient    5.6  15.3  6.5 

Maximum  day's  service  (Mar.  1st) 37  10  47 
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The  needs  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  were  presented  in  some  detail  in 
the  President's  last  Report  (pp.  30-36).  The  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity presented  to  the  legislature  last  winter  a  detailed  plan  of 
development  of  these  Colleges  for  the  next  ten  years  calling  for 
appropriations  for  buildings  alone  of  over  $2,000,000.  The  legisla-^ 
ture  passed  a  law  providing  that  for  the  beginning  of  this  develop- 
ment the  Trustees  of  the  University  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  general  class-room  and  laboratory  building  at  a  cost  of 
$1 13,000,  a  building  for  the  poultry  department  at  a  cost  of  $90,000 1 
and  a  building  for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  a  cost  of 
$154,000,  and  appropriated  for  immediate  expenditures  on  these 
objects  the  sum  of  $200,000.  Further,  the  regular  appropriation , 
carried  in  the  appropriation  bill,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State 

College  of  Agriculture  was  raised  by  action  of  the  legislature  from 
$175,000  for  the  year  1909-10  to  $200,000  for  the  year  19 10— 11, 
and  the  supplementary  maintenance  appropriations  carried  in  the 
supply  bill  were  increased  from  $10,000  for  1909-10  to  $12,000 
for  1910-11. 

The  enlargement  of  material  facilities  just  described  will  re- 
lieve the  over-crowding  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  the 
departments  mentioned,  but  it  leaves  other  great  departments  of 
that  college  just  as  they  are,  notably  animal  industry,  biology  and 
entomology,  plant  physiology,  plant  pathology,  plant  breeding,  and 
others,  while  the  new  buildings  authorized  cannot  be  used  till 
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appropriations  have  also  been  made  for  a  central  heating  and  power 
plant.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  improvements  outlined  in  the 
Trustees*  plan  of  development  for  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  were  authorized  by  the  legislature,  and  that  College  is  there- 
fore still  without  the  hospital  it  needs  so  much  for  its  work  in 
animal  clinics. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  enrolled  in  1909-10  a  total  of  968 
students.  In  1908-09  the  figures  were  838,  and  in  1907-08  they 
were  660.  Of  these  968  students,  371  were  in  the  Winter  Course  and 
58  were  graduates.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  students  enrolled 
came  from  New  York  State,  706  out  of  968,  while  213  came  from 
other  States  of  the  Union  and  49  from  foreign  countries.  A  large 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  must  be  anticipated,  as 
the  people  of  the  State  are  now  beginning  to  realize  what  agricul- 
tural education  can  do  for  them,  and  the  State  Granges  and  other 
agricultural  organizations  are  everywhere  urging  the  importance  of 
the  application  of  science  and  scientific  methods  to  agriculture.  Any 
provision  for  the  development  of  this  College  in  the  near  future, 
however  large  and  generous,  is  likely,  therefore,  to  prove  inadequate. 
It  is  a  question  at  once  of  more  students,  more  professors,  and  more 
subjects.  Among  the  latter,  forestry  has  hitherto  had  no  place 
in  the  curriculum;  and  the  importance  to  the  farmer  of  the 
proper  management  of  his  wooded  tracts  makes  it  imperative  on 
a  good  college  of  agriculture  to  furnish  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  lays  great  emphasis  on  extension  work 
among  the  farmers  of  the  State.  As  the  vast  majority  of  farmers 
can  never  come  to  the  College,  the  College  aims  to  carry  instruction 
to  farmers  on  their  farms.  To  this  end,  reading  courses  and  lecture 
courses  have  been  established,  and  a  large  correspondence  bureau 
maintained.  During  the  past  year  special  railway  farm  and  fruit- 
trains  were  utilized  more  largely  than  heretofore  for  lectures 
and  demonstrations  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  northern, 
north-western,  north-eastern,  and  central  New  York.  As  the  trains 
were  fitted  out  in  Ithaca,  it  was  possible  to  take  along  for  illustrative 
purposes,  not  only  apparatus,  but  also  cows,  poultry,  fruit,  etc. 
These  demonstrations  and  exhibits  were  accompanied  by  lectures  on 
practical  phases  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  dairying,  stock-breed- 
ing, etc.,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  proved  exceedingly  instructive, 
and  it  was  everywhere  heartily  welcomed. 
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The  College  ot  Agriculture  is  also  co-operating  with  business  con- 
cerns in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems  in  which  they  are 
interested.  These  firms  furnish  funds  for  the  stipend  during  a 
period  of  one,  two,  or  more  years  of  a  specially  prepared  graduate 
student  who  is  required  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  a  specific 
scientific  problem.  It  is  a  species  of  fellowship,  unendowed  but 
salaried.  And  the  compensation  ranges  from  $750  to  $1500  a  year. 
As  the  work  of  the  holders  of  these  industrial  fellowships  is  precisely 
that  of  a  graduate  student,  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  it  is  of  course  accepted  by  the  University  in 
satisfaction  of  the  research  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree.  It 
is  a  case  in  which  the  interests  of  business,  of  science,  and  of  the 
graduate  student  are  in  complete  accord.  How  important  a  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  the  work  of  research  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  in  1909-10  no  fewer  than  58 
graduate  students  in  the  college. 

Professor  Bailey,  the  Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  was  absent  on  sabbatic  leave  during  the  year  1909-10. 
His  place  was  ably  and  successfully  filled  by  Professor  H.J.  Webber, 
who  was  appointed  Acting  Director.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
his  report  (Appendix  IX). 

In  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  there  was  disappoint- 
ment that  the  legislature  did  not,  as  mentioned  above,  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  much-needed  hospital  for  animal  clinics.  In 
the  present  temporary  quarters  and  with  the  equipment  now  avail- 
able, the  teaching  of  clinical  medicine  for  veterinarians  is  bound  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 
not  long  defer  the  requisite  relief. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1909-10  was  10 1 ;  there  were 
44  freshmen,  an  increase  of  15%  over  the  corresponding  classy  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  effect  of  the  advance  of  entrance  require- 
ments in  1905  in  checking  the  enrollment  has  now  exhausted  itself. 
With  the  extension  of  the  north  wing,  for  which  the  contract  has 
been  let,  there  will  be  laboratories  and  class-rooms  enough  in  the 
near  future  for  this  growing  body  of  students  with  two  exceptions. 
One  is  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  for  which  the  legislature 
was  last  winter  asked  to  make  immediate  provision.  The  other  is 
the  Department  of  Pathology  which,  with  its  multiplying  experi- 
ments and  investigations,  will  before  many  years  need  a  separate 
building  or  a  new  wing. 
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On  the  farm  provided  by  the  University  and  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  provided  by  the  State,  Director  Moore  is 
developing  a  Veterinary  Experiment  Station  which  is  now  engaged 
in  investigations  into  certain  phases  of  some  of  the  more  important 
diseases  of  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry.  These  embrace  bovine 
tuberculosis,  infectious  abortion,  granular  venereal  diseases  of 
cattle,  and  infectious  maladies  of  poultry.  And  besides  this  work 
in  the  Veterinary  Experiment  Station,  findings  of  value  have  been 
made  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  New  data  have 
been  collected  relative  to  rabies,  glanders,  and  tuberculosis,  the  Gid 
parasite  has  been  discovered  in  a  fatal  disease  among  sheep,  and 
Dr.  Fish  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  methods  of  branding 
animals  for  purposes  of  identification. 

In  the  extension  work  of  the  College  the  answering  of  the  numer- 
ous individual  inquiries  received  in  regard  to  methods  for  preventing 
various  diseases  and  disorders  of  animals  is  a  function  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  Lectures  were  given  and  exhibits  made  at 
state  and  county  fairs  and  elsewhere  on  topics  of  veterinary  hygiene 
and  preventive  medicine.  In  January  a  two-day  conference  for 
veterinarians  was  held  at  the  College  at  which  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  practitioners  of  the  State  were  present.  The  State  is 
also  getting  the  benefit  of  a  report  on  the  methods  employed  in 
Europe  for  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis  which  was  made  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  the  Director  of  the  College. 
In  the  fall  of  1909,  Dr.  Moore  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
International  Commission  on  this  subject. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Director's  report  (Appendix  VIII). 
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The  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  an  institution  which  received  matriculants  fresh  from  the  high 
school,  immature,  narrowly  educated,  and  ignorant  of  science,  and 
which  drilled  them  in  the  elements  of  the  medical  sciences  as  their 
former  classmates  were  drilled  in  colleges  and  technical  schools,  into 
an  institution  with  doors  closed  to  all  but  college  graduates  who 
have  not  only  been  disciplined  in  the  liberal  arts  but  who  have 
already  been  trained  in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  who,  having 
outgrown  the  stage  of  drill  and  recitation,  are  in  the  four  years  of 
their  professional  course  not  only  to  assimilate  existing  medical 
knowledge,  but  to  practise  in  the  laboratories  the  methods  by  which 
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it  has  been  acquired,  and  perhaps  themselves  make  some  original 
contribution,  however  small,  in  the  way  of  new  facts,  new  interpre- 
tations, or  even  new  theories  or  laws.  It  will  be  one  year  more 
before  the  Medical  College  is  confined  exclusively  to  these  maturer 
students  with  their  better  general  and  special  education  and 
higher  outlook  on  the  medical  course.  During  the  interval  it  will  be 
well  to  ponder  over  the  problems  which  the  College  has  to  solve  and 
the  best  method  of  grappling  with  them.  Reference  is  accordingly 
made  to  the  reports  of  Dean  Polk  and  of  Secretary  Kerr  printed 
herewith  as  Appendices  VI  and  VII.  And  besides  these  documents 
referring  to  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College  there  is  now 
also  available  a  wealth  of  data,  suggestions,  and  recommendations 
in  the  exhaustive,  illuminating,  and  absolutely  trustworthy  report 
on  Medical  Education  in  America  which  was  published  last  spring 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  which  immediately  took  its  place 
as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Pritchett,  the 
President  of  the  Foundation,  in  his  introductory  summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  report  says  (pages  x  and  xi)  that  the  significant 
facts  revealed  by  the  study  are : 

(i)  "For  twenty-five  years  past  there  has  been  an  enormous 
over-production  of  uneducated  and  ill  trained  medical  practi- 
tioners." 

(2)  "Over-production  of  ill  trained  men  is  due  in  the  main  to 
the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  commercial  schools." 

(3)  "Until  recently  the  conduct  of  a  medical  school  was  a 
profitable  business,  for  the  methods  of  instruction  were  mainly 
didactic.  As  the  need  for  laboratories  has  become  more  keenly 
felt,  the  expenses  of  an  efficient  medical  school  have  been  greatly 
increased.     ... 

"Colleges  and  universities  have  in  large  measure  failed  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  to  appreciate  the  great  advance  in  medical 
education  and  the  increased  cost  of  teaching  it  along  modern  lines. 
Many  universities  desirous  of  apparent  educational  completeness 
have  annexed  medical  schools  without  making  themselves  respon- 
sible either  for  the  standards  of  the  professional  schools  or  for  their 
support." 

(4)  "A  hospital  under  complete  educational  control  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  medical  school  as  is  a  laboratory  of  chemistry  or  patho- 
logy-" 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  body  of  the  report  itself: 

"For  purposes  of  convenience,  the  medical  curriculum  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  according  as  the  work  is  carried  on 
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mainly  in  laboratories  or  mainly  in  the  hospital;  but  the  distinc- 
tion is  only  superficial,  for  the  hospital  is  itself  in  the  fullest  sense 
a  laboratory.  In  general,  the  four-year  curriculum  falls  into  two 
fairly  equal  sections:  the  first  two  years  are  devoted  mainly  to 
laboratory  sciences, — anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacology,  patho- 
logy; the  last  two  to  clinical  work  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics."  (Page  57) 

"The  curriculum  of  a  medical  school,  requiring  for  admission 
at  least  a  competent  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology, 
offers  in  the  first  two  years  systematic  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects: 

First  year:  Anatomy,  including  histology  and  embryology; 
physiology,  including  bio-chemistry. 

Second  year:  Pharmacology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  physical 
diagnosis. "     (Page  61) 

"A  university  department  in  one  of  the  fundamental  medical 
sciences,  none  too  elaborately  provided,  cannot,  then,  on  the 
average  be  effectively  maintained  for  less  than  $10,000  to  $15,000 
per  annum.  At  the  moment,  of  course,  the  departments  are  not 
all  equally  expensive.  Anatomy  and  pathology  cost  more  than 
pharmacology  and  bacteriology.  But  the  average  is  not  thus 
seriously  disturbed;  for  the  former  will  extend  above  the  line 
as  much  as  the  latter  can  be  reduced  below  it.  All  of  them,  as 
they  are  developed,  tend  to  cost  more.  Where  the  sum  named 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  the  tendency  towards  it  is  unmistak- 
able."    (Page  129) 

"We  may  then  assume  that  the  five  departments  of  a  properly 
organized  medical  school,  capable  of  handling  125  students,  in  its 
first  two  years  can  hardly  be  properly  sustained  on  a  total  budget 
of  less  than  from  $50,000  to  $7  5,000  annually. "     (Page  129) 

"Wherever  a  department  has  been  acceptably  cared  for,  the 
expenditure  is  apt  to  exceed  our  schematic  estimate:  Johns 
Hopkins  now  spends  $16,750  a  year  on  anatomy,  $14,171  on 
pathology  (not  counting  $4791  spent  on  the  clinical  laboratory), 
$13,246  on  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry.  Columbia 
spends  $29,259  on  anatomy,  $18,400  on  pathology,  $17,838  on 
physiology.  Cornell  (New  York)  spends  $37,000  on  pathology, 
histology,  and  bacteriology,  $15,895  on  anatomy,  $14,940  on 
physiology.  These  appropriations  are  not  extravagant.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  closely  approached — sometimes  exceeded — 
wherever  modern  methods  are  effectively  employed:  At  Ithaca, 
Cornell  (18  students)  spends  $9500  on  anatomy  and  $13,500  on 
physiology  and  pharmacology;  New  York  University  (408  stu- 
dents) spends  $15,000  on  pathology;  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis  (178  students),  spends  $9640  for  anatomy,  $8550  for 
physiology  and  pharmacology;  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (49 
students)  spends  $10,000  for  anatomy  and  $8100  for  physiology. 
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Anatomy  costs  the  University  of  Michigan  $14,300  a  year,  and  the 
University  of  Iowa  $13,525."     (Pages  134,  5) 

"The  modern  medical  establishment  that  spends  $50,000  or 
$75,000  upon  its  fundamental  laboratories  will,  if  it  is  to  be  equally 
productive  in  clinical  medicine,  spend  an  equal  sum  on  teaching 
and  investigation  during  the  latter  two  years, — quite  apart  from 
the  current  maintenance  of  hospital  and  dispensary.  That  is  to 
say,  $100,000  to  $150,000  will  be  required  at  the  start  to  pay  the 
minimum  cost  of  a  four-year  school  of  medicine/'     (Page  133) 

"The  initial  cost  of  the  hospital  establishment  may  vary  within 
large  limits:  a  plain,  but  serviceable  structure,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  patients,  with  proper  teaching  facilities,  may  be 
erected  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars;  or  it  may  cost  mil- 
lions. The  cost  of  maintenance  also  fluctuates  considerably 
according  to  situation  and  scale  of  support.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  it  takes  $1000  to  maintain  one 
bed  for  one  year;  a  200  bed  hospital  may  thus  readily  involve  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $  1 50 ,000  and  upwards. ' '     (Page  131) 

"In  what  relation  is  the  medical  school  to  stand  to  its  hospital 
if  the  methods  above  described  are  to  be  instituted  ?  Exactly  the 
relation  which  it  occupies  to  its  laboratories  generally.  One  sort 
of  laboratory  may  as  well  be  borrowed  as  another.  The  university 
professor  of  physics  can  teach  his  subject  in  borrowed  quarters 
quite  as  well  as  the  university  professor  of  clinical  medicine." 
(Page  99) 

"The  control  of  the  hospital  by  the  medical  school  puts  another 
face  on  its  relations  to  its  clinical  faculty.  What  would  one  think 
of  an  institution  that,  requiring  a  professor  of  physics,  began  by 
seeking  someone  who  had  his  own  laboratory  or  had  got  leave  to 
work  a  while  daily  in  a  laboratory  belonging  to  someone  else? 
That  is  the  position  of  the  medical  school  that,  in  order  to  gain 
even  limited  use  of  a  hospital  ward,  has  to  cajole  a  staff  physician 
with  a  professorial  title !  When  the  hospital  belongs  to  the  medical 
school,  appointments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  fitness,  eminence, 
skill.  A  man  is  promoted  if  he  deserves  it;  if  a  better  man  is 
available  elsewhere,  he  is  imported.  Opportunities  are  his  in 
virtue  of  the  university's  choice:  it  is  absurd  to  reverse  the  order. 
The  men  thus  freely  selected  will  be  professors  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term :  they  hold  chairs  in  an  institution  resting  on 
a  collegiate  basis, — a  graduate  institution,  in  other  words.  They 
will  be  simultaneously  teachers  and  investigators.  Non-progressive 
clinical  teaching  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  very 
cases  which  are  exhibited  to  beginners  have  their  unique  features. 
New  problems  thus  spring  up.  Every  accepted  line  of  treatment 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Who  is  to  improve  matters,  if 
not  your  university  professor,  with  the  hospital  in  which  he  con- 
trols conditions,  with  a  dozen  laboratories  at  his  service  for  such 
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aid  as  he  summons,  with  a  staff  who  will  be  eyes  and  ears  and  hands 
for  him  in  his  absence?  These  conditions  exist  in  Germany,  and 
clinical  science  has  there  thriven;  they  are  lacking  here,  and 
clinical  medicine  droops  in  consequence. "     (Page  10 1) 

TRUSTEES   AND    PACULTIES 

In  the  death  of  Walter  Craig  Kerr  on  May  8,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  lost  an  able,  experienced,  and  faithful  member,  who  for 
thirty-five  years  as  student,  instructor,  and  trustee,  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  University.  He  served  on  many  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Board,  especially  those  concerned  with  technical 
education  and  with  the  material  development  of  the  University,  and 
his  scientific  training,  wide  practical  experience,  good  judgment,  and 
sturdy  common  sense  made  his  reports  and  recommendations 
unusually  valuable.  Mr.  C.  C.  Dickinson  died  nine  days  after  Mr. 
Kerr,  before  completing  the  first  year  of  his  trusteeship  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  by  the  alumni. 

At  their  meeting  in  June  the  Associate  Alumni  elected  Messrs. 
John  H.  Ban*  and  Robert  T.  Morris  as  trustees  to  succeed  them- 
selves, and  Mr.  Ira  A.  Place  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Dickinson.  In  June  also,  the  Board  re-elected  Trustees  Henry 
R.  Ickelheimer,  Henry  B.  Lord,  and  Andrew  D.White  to  succeed 
themselves  for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  The  Governor  of  the 
State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  Mr. 
John  N.  Carlisle  to  succeed  himself  as  Trustee  for  a  full  term  of  five 
years.     No  successor  to  Mr.  Kerr  has  yet  been  elected. 

Three  members  of  the  University  Faculty,  Professors  Wilder, 
Hewett,  and  Wait,  retired  in  June  from  active  service  and  were 
immediately  elected  to  emeritus  professorships,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  same  time  causing  the  following  minutes  to  be  spread 
upon  their  records : 

Resolved,  That  on  the  retirement  at  the  close  of  the  present 
academic  year  of  Burt  Green  Wilder,  Professor  of  Neurology  and 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  the  Trustees  record  their  appreciation  of  his 
long  and  devoted  service,  beginning  with  the  day  that  the  Univer- 
sity first  opened  its  doors  to  receive  students  and  continued  through 
two  and  forty  years  until  the  present  time,  a  lifetime  freely  and 
unselfishly  given  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  an  inspiring  example  to 
hundreds  of  his  students  of  that  eager  love  for  truth  characteristic 
of  him  as  it  was  of  his  own  masters,  Gray,  Holmes,  Wyman,  and 
Agassiz.  Recalling  the  fact  that  he  is  the  last  of  the  original  faculty 
in  active  service,  the  Trustees  earnestly  wish  him  many  years  of 
health  and  continued  activitv  in  the  chosen  field  of  his  labors. 
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Resolved,  That  on  the  retirement  of  Waterman  Thomas 
Hewett,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  and  head 
of  the  Department,  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year,  the 
Trustees  place  upon  record  an  expression  of  their  high  regard  for  his 
long  and  faithful  service  extending  through  a  period  of  forty  years, 
their  recognition  of  his  broad  scholarship,  embracing  not  alone  his 
special  field  but  a  large  group  of  kindred  studies,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  writer,  investigator,  and  editor  who  improved  and  set  a 
standard  for  modern  language  text  books.  Deeply  do  they  regret 
that  the  closing  year  of  his  labors  was  clouded  with  illness,  and  they 
extend  to  him  their  sympathy  and  best  wishes  for  health  and 
continued  devotion  to  scholarly  and  literary  work. 

Resolved,  That  on  the  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  1909-1910  of  Professor  Lucien  Augustus  Wait,  who  has 
faithfully  served  the  University  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
for  forty  years  and  been  in  charge  of  its  administration  for  a  third  of 
a  century,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  hereby  place  upon 
record  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  University  as  a 
devoted  professor  and  efficient  administrator  in  one  of  its  largest 
departments;  and  that  this  Board  (many  of  whose  members  have 
been  among  Professor  Wait's  pupils)  join  with  hundreds  of  Cornell 
Alumni  in  paying  hearty  tribute  to  his  worth  as  an  educator  and  a 
man,  and  in  wishing  for  him  many  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

The  following  sabbatic  leaves  of  absence  for  the  year  19 10-19 1 1 
have  been  granted :  Professors  J.  W.  Jenks,  G.  R.  McDermott,  and 
J.  E.  Creighton,  and  Assistant  Professor  Northup  for  one  year; 
Professor  H.  S.  Jacoby  for  the  first  term;  and  Professors  Kingsbury 
and  Hutchinson  and  Assistant  Professors  Blaker  and  Schoder  for 
the  second  term.  Professor  G.  S.  Hopkins  has  been  relieved  from 
his  work  at  the  Veterinary  College  during  the  second  term  of  19 10- 
1911,  and  directed  to  make  investigations  into  the  methods  of 
anatomical  teaching  and  research  work  in  the  leading  veterinary 
colleges  of  Europe. 

Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  was  appointed  Sage  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  Graduate  School  and  relieved  of  undergraduate 
work  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  research  and  the  instruction  of 
graduate  students.  Professor  Bristol  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education.  The  following  promotions  to  professorships 
were  made  among  the  assistant  professors  of  the  University: 
J.  S.  Shearer,  to  be  Professor  of  Physics;  J.  I.  Hutchinson,  to  be 
Professor  of  Mathematics;  V.  Snyder,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; A.  B.  Faust,  to  be  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature;   E.  M.  Chamot,  to  be  Professor  of  Sanitary  Chemistry 
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and  Toxicology;  A.  W.  Browne,  to  be  Professor  of  Inorganic  and 
Analytical  Chemistry;  E.  H.  Wood,  to  be  Professor  of  the  Mechan- 
ics of  Engineering;  H.  D.  Hess,  to  be  Professor  of  Machine  Design; 
A.  C.  Gill,  to  be  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography;  D.  H. 
Udall,  to  be  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  and  J. 
P.  Bretz,  to  be  Professor  of  American  History.  Appointments  to 
assistant  professorships  were  made  during  the  year  as  follows: 
A.  Livingston,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures;  H.  L.  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek; 
G.  A.  Everett,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory;  and  A.  W. 
Boesche,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  instructing  staff  during  the  year 
was  as  follows : 


Emeritus  Professors 

Professors 

Clinical  Professors . . 
Assistant  Professors 

Lecturers 

Instructors 

Assistants 


At  Ithaca 


IO 
93 

73 

157 
169 


502 


In  New  York 


I 

13 
21 

9 

5 

53 

32 


134 


Total 


II 

106 

21 

82 

5 

210 

201 


636 


GOLDWIN    SMITH 

In  the  death  of  Gold  win  Smith  on  June  7,  Cornell  University  lost 
one  of  its  most  devoted  friends,  its  oldest  emeritus  professor,  and 
the  most  illustrious  scholar  who  ever  sat  in  its  faculty.  He  came  to 
Cornell  University  as  professor  at  its  opening  in  the  fall  of  1868  from 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  University  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  his  great  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters,  an  historian,  and 
a  publicist  at  once  reflected  lustre  upon  the  new  and  struggling 
institution  just  founded  by  Ezra  Cornell. 

Goldwin  Smith  more  than  once  said  to  the  President  that  no 
event  in  his  life  gave  him  more  satisfaction  thaniiis  participation  in 
the  founding  of  Cornell  University.  A  generation  ago,  when  the 
institution  was  the  object  of  cruel  attacks,  he  stood  on  this  campus 
and  defended  both  its  founder  and  its  management,  while  at  the 
same  time,  dark  and  hopeless  as  the  outlook  then  was,  he  prophesied 
for  it  a  bright  and  glorious  future.     "I  believe,"  he  said,  "it  will  be 
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a  great  and  good  institution,  and  one  which  any  man  will  feel  it  an 
honor  to  serve.  I  have  believed  it  an  honor  to  serve  it.  My  affec- 
tions for  it  are  unchanged.     My  hopes  for  it  are  unabated." 

Through  forty-two  years  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Cornell 
University  continued  unabated.  And  in  recent  years  the  University 
occupied  an  ever  increasing  place  in  his  interest  and  affections. 
His  sentiments  were  expressed  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  under 
the  terms  of  which  Cornell  University  as  residuary  legatee  will 
receive  about  $700,000  out  of  an  estate  of  $833,000. 

This  splendid  legacy  is  enhanced  by  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  estate,  which,  in  part,  Goldwin  Smith  inherited  from 
his  father,  but,  in  large  part  also,  accumulated  by  prudent  invest- 
ments and  economy  in  expenditures.  It  is  capital  saved,  and  wealth 
created  by  himself  and  his  father,  that  he  dedicates  to  the  advance- 
ment of  liberal  studies  at  Cornell  University.  And  the  noble  and 
felicitous  language  of  this  testamentary  disposition  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  successive  generations  record  the  history  of  Cornell 
University.  It  will  recall  to  them  Goldwin  Smith  and  Ezra  Cornell, 
the  American  nation  and  the  English  speaking  races,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  the  highest  civilisation  of  mankind.     Here  is  the  passage: 

All  the  Rest  and  Residue  of  my  estate  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  to  Cornell  University  in  the  State  of  New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  absolutely  to  be  used  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  promotion  especially  of  liberal  studies,  Languages,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  Literature,  Philosophy,  History  and  Political  Science, 
for  which  provision  has  been  made  in  the  new  Hall  which  bears  my 
name  and  to  the  building  of  which  my  wife  has  contributed. 

In  confirming  this  bequest  my  desire  is  to  show  my  attachment  to 
the  University  in  the  foundation  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  taking 
part;  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  Ezra  Cornell;  and  to  show 
my  attachment  as  an  Englishman  to  the  union  of  the  two  branches 
of  our  race  on  this  continent  with  each  other,  and  with  their  common 
mother. 

The  following  resolutions  on  Goldwin  Smith  were  drafted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  University  Faculty  appointed  at  its  meeting  on 
June  tenth : 

By  the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Goldwin  Smith,  this 
Faculty  has  lost  its  senior  member,  and  Cornell  University  one  of  its 
truest  and  most  sympathetic  friends.  From  its  opening,  in  1868, 
through  all  its  existence  he  has  identified  himself  with  the  Univer- 
sity's interests.  During  its  earliest  years,  while  he  was  resident 
with  us,  by  his  brilliant  and  inspiring  lectures  and  not  less  by  his 
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personality  he  was  an  inestimable  influence.  His  very  presence  was 
a  power.  After  his  retirement  to  Canada  he  still  for  many  years 
continued  to  return  to  us  for  his  courses  of  lectures;  and  always  his 
coming  was  hailed,  alike  by  Faculty  and  students,  as  a  great  and 
inspiriting  occasion.  None  were  too  mature  to  listen  to  him  gladly ; 
and,  whether  in  the  class  room  or  in  that  social  converse  to  which  he 
so  generously  welcomed  even  his  boys,  he  was  not  only  a  rare  intel- 
lectual force  but  a  potent  inspiration  to  character.  Who  of  us  can 
ever  forget  that  spare  and  stately  though  slightly  stooping  figure, — 
that  face  so  eloquent  of  thought  and  of  experience,  so  noble  in  its 
grave  and  lofty  calm, — that  mirthful  and  mirth-provoking  smile 
which  ever  and  anon  broke  like  a  sunbeam  through  its  sadness, — 
that  quizzical  twitching  of  the  mouth  which  heralded  and  softened 
his  satire, — that  voice,  so  quiet  yet  so  expressive?  These,  with  his 
pure  and  noble  life  and  his  loyal  and  unselfish  services  to  Cornell, 
will  be  a  memory  long  cherished  by  this  Faculty.  He  will  stand  out 
in  the  history  of  the  University  as  one  of  those  who  did  most  to 
shape  and  to  vitalise  its  early  career. 

FINANCES 

Excluding  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Medical  College 
in  New  York  City,  the  total  property  of  the  University,  including 
endowment,  real  estate,  buildings,  and  equipment,  was  on  August  i, 
valued  at  $15,178,174.81.  The  productive  funds  included  in  this 
total  amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $8,687,274.05.  The  rate  of 
interest  received  on  the  investments  averaged  a  trifle  over  5  per 
cent. 

The  income  for  the  year  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $1,657, 
331.66.  Of  this  income  $281,687.59  was  received  from  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  receipts  from  and 
for  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  were  $228,667.23.  The 
receipts  from  students  (not  including  the  students  of  the  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City  and  of  the  State  Colleges)  were* 
$339,769.49  for  tuition  fees,  $59,936.19  for  laboratory  fees,  and 
$41,187.06  for  incidental  fees.  There  was  received  from  the 
United  States  under  the  second  Morrill  Act  $25,000,  under  the 
Nelson  Act  $15,000,  under  the  Hatch  Act  $13,500,  and  under  the 
Adams  Act  $8,775.  The  income  from  invested  funds  amounted  to. 
$440,546.52. 

The  expenditures  of  the  University  exceeded  the  income  for  the- 
year  by  $33,375-79-  These  expenditures  included  among  extra- 
ordinary items  $34,643.80  to  extinguish  the  debt  on  Goldwin  Smith 
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Hall  and  $13,114.62  for  the  installation  of  a  new  organ  in  Sage 
Chapel.  The  budget  of  succeeding  years,  though  relieved  of  these 
unusual  expenditures,  was  augmented  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  increases  in  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  instructing  staff. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  deficit  on  the  year's  operations  amounted 
t0  $33>375-79-  The  University,  however,  has  carried  a  deficit  of 
over  $70,000  as  an  inheritance  from  the  disastrous  epidemic  year  of 
1903;  and  this  amount  had  been  subsequently  augmented  to 
defray  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  reconstructions.  On  the  other 
hand  premiums  had  been  received  from  investments  sold.  By  a 
draft  on  these  accumulated  premiums  to  meet  the  adverse  balance 
of  the  year  it  resulted  that  the  total  accumulated  deficit  on  August 
1,  1910,  stood  at  $104,572.46. 

The  donations  for  the  year  aggregated  $228,554.37.  The 
largest  item  was  $173*000  from  Colonel  Payne  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City,  and  $15,766.75 
from  the  same  generous  benefactor  for  alterations  in  the  building 
of  the  College.  From  the  estate  of  Willard  Fiske  $15,000  was 
received,  from  the  estate  of  Charles  A.  Hasbrouck  $10,000,  and 
from  the  Honorable  Frederick  C.  Stevens  $2,500. 

Gifts  made  during  the  year,  though  funds  have  not  yet  been 
actually  paid  over,  include  $50,000  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
defray  the  cost  of  an  addition  to  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  a 
bequest  of  about  $700,000  under  the  will  of  Gold  win  Smith  else- 
where mentioned  in  this  Report.  The  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine  have  been  elsewhere  described 
in  this  Report.  A  detailed  list  of  donations  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasurer's  Report.  Gifts  of  apparatus,  equipment,  books,  etc. 
are  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  directors  of  the  colleges  and  the 
Librarian  of  the  University. 

Although  the  old  students  and  graduates  of  Cornell  University 
are  on  the  average  a  youthful  body,  they  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  older  alumni  of  the  eastern  universities  in  organizing  and 
collecting  funds  for  their  Alma  Mater.  Their  organization  is 
known  as  the  Cornellian  Council.  It  has  a  permanent  secretary 
who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  Although  the  work  began 
comparatively  late  in  the  year,  collections  amounting  to  over 
$2,500  in  excess  of  expenses  have  already  been  received.  This 
practical  interest  of  Cornellians  in  their  Alma  Mater  is  a  most 
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helpful  and  encouraging  circumstance.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  alumni  and  former  student^  had  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Cornellian  Council  already  contributed  $82,000  in 
cash  for  the  grading  and  construction  of  the  Playground  and 
Athletic  Field,  besides  $80,000  additional  in  pledges  yet  to  be 
collected. 

Cornell  University  is  supported  by  its  old  students  and  altunni, 
by  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States,  and  by  rich  men 
and  women  who  recognize  the  value  and  importance  of  its  work. 
For  the  millions  of  dollars  it  now  needs  the  University  must  look 
to  the  generosity  of  this  latter  class — the  millionaires  who  are 
seeking  the  highest  and  best  investments  for  their  surplus  funds. 

NEEDS 

The  ideal  university  is  an  aristocracy  of  talent  freely  engaged  in 
research,  teaching,  and  learning  and  forming  a  perfectly  democratic 
community.  Its  members  consist  of  investigators,  teachers,  and 
students;  buildings  and  equipment  are  the  physical  instrumentali- 
ties of  their  intellectual  work  or  social  life  and  intercourse.  In 
terms  of  this  ideal  it  is  easy  to  set  forth  the  vital  needs  of  Cornell 
University.  She  needs  superior  investigators,  superior  teachers, 
superior  students,  and,  having  these,  she  needs  superior  material 
facilities  for  their  life  and  work. 

As  to  research,  details  have  been  given  in  earlier  pages  of  this 
Report.  The  supreme  importance  of  this  function  and  the  duty  of  a 
university  like  Cornell  to  discharge  it  are  impressively  set  forth  in  an 
article  in  Science  for  August  26  last.     The  writer  says : 

Our  universities  have  often  been  deterred  from  the  most  effective 
encouragement  of  research  or  have  entered  only  half-heartedly  into. 
it,  owing  to  the  large  expense  involved. 

The  attitude  of  these  bodies  toward  research  is  becoming  of 
greater  and  greater  importance  to  mankind,  for  the  hope  of  civilisa- 
tion lies  in  him  who  sees  the  light  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
knowledge  of  today. 

Too  many  of  us  still  believe  the  fostering  of  research  to  be  a  meie 
detail  of  secondary  importance,  but  it  is  in  fact  of  vital  primary 
importance  to  each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  its  utmost  advsnce- 
ment  is  a  necessary  and  absolute  duty  for  those  who  control  the 
destinies  of  our  colleges. 

I  fear  it  will  be  all  too  apparent  to  those  who  have  the  highest 
welfare  of  science  at  heart  that  our  colleges  have  not  yet  awakened 
to  a  sufficient  realization  of  the  importance  of  research  or  of  their 
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heavy  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  its  advancement.  President 
Eliot  in  his  recently  published  book  upon  "University  Administra- 
tion" presents  in  his  masterly  manner  the  wisdom  gained  through  a 
lifetime  of  experience,  yet  not  in  one  paragraph  does  he  deal  with 
the  special  relation  of  the  university  toward  research.  The  Ameri- 
can university  remains  to-day  the  overgrown  college,  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  old  rather  than  the  revelation  of  new  truth  is  its  ideal. 

This  is  not  the  ideal  of  Cornell  University.  The  quotations  from 
the  report  of  the  Faculty  given  on  pp.  n  and  12,  show  a  very  differ- 
ent ideal,  the  ideal  of  a  great  Division  of  Research  and  Graduate 
School. 

But  Cornell  University  will  remain  a  teaching  as  well  as  an 
investigating  institution.  It  is  an  organ  for  the  liberal  and  practical 
education,  first  of  the  industrial  classes  and  then  of  all  classes  ("any 
person  in  any  study").  The  United  States  is  an  industrial  democ- 
racy, and  the  civilisation  of  the  United  States  must  develop  on  that 
foundation.  Cornell  University  stands  both  for  the  industrialism  of 
America,  and  the  idealism  of  Athens.  Its  technical  courses  repre- 
sent the  one,  its  liberal  arts  the  other.  Human  civilisation  in  an 
industrial  democracy  must  embrace  both.  Concerning  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  reform  of  Oxford  University  recently  issued  by  the 
authorities  a  London  Times  editorial  declares  that  the  root  of  the 
problem  is  "the  necessity  of  bringing  our  educational  system  into 
line  with  the  national  purpose."  Through  its  departments  of 
technology,  of  pure  science,  and  of  liberal  arts,  Cornell  University  is 
already  in  line  not  only  with  the  purpose  but  with  the  life  and  work 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  people.  This  comprehensive 
curriculum,  which  starts  with  the  industries  of  the  people  and  soars 
to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  historic  life  of  mankind,  is  enormously 
expensive  to  maintain.  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  teachers 
must  be  exceedingly  large  to  cover  so  varied  a  field  of  subjects. 
And  so  it  happens  that  besides  endowments  for  research,  the  supreme 
need  of  the  University  is  of  endowments  for  a  large  number  of 
professorships,  especially  in  science  and  in  the  technical  branches, 
affording  stipends  sufficient  to  attract  the  ablest  men  and  to  dignify 
the  teaching  profession. 

A  third  great  need  of  the  University  is  the  superior  student,  the 
youth  of  talents  and  ability  decidedly  above  the  average.  It  is  this 
saving  remnant  of  students  of  distinction  who  make  the  higher  work 
of  the  University  well  worth  while.     And  it  is  an  incalculable  loss 
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not  only  to  the  individuals  themselves,  but  to  the  community,  when 
youth  endowed  with  rare  gifts  and  capacities  are  suffered  to  grow  up 
without  receiving  the  highest  training.  These  glorious  sports  of 
Nature  might  have  been  of  untold  benefit  to  society  had  not  "chill 
penury  repressed  their  noble  rage,  and  froze  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul."  And  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  population  is  born  with 
these  exceptional  talents  that  no  nation  can  neglect  them  with 
impunity.  According  to  Mr.  Galton,  only  one  person  in  four  thou- 
sand is  endowed  with  special  aptitudes,  and  only  one  in  a  million 
has  a  soul  pregnant  with  that  celestial  fire  which  is  called  genius. 
No  one  can  tell  whence  these  exceptional  children  come;  their 
appearance  baffles  all  insight  into  organisms  and  environments; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  as  there  are  more  cottages  and  hovels  than 
there  are  palaces,  most  of  them  emerge  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Now,  as  with  the  masses  of  the  people  their  daily  labor 
merely  suffices  to  meet  their  daily  wants,  it  follows  that  the  highest 
education  will  not  be  accessible  to  the  majority  of  young  persons  who 
have  been  endowed  with  rich  natural  gifts  unless  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  supplement  the  efforts  and  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  parents  and  of  themselves.  It  is  the  highest  function 
of  a  university  to  catch  these  youths  whom  Nature  herself  has 
ordained  to  art,  literature,  philosophy,  science,  or  invention,  and 
train  them  for  the  work  they  are  specially  fitted  to  do.  Society,  too, 
is  profoundly  concerned  for  their  intellectual  nurture;  for  on  them 
the  progress  of  civilisation  depends.  It  is  to  encourage  and  assist 
indigent  scholars  of  distinguished  capacity  that  Cornell  University 
needs  endowments  for  the  foundation  of  scholarships  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  loan  funds,  as  well  as  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
general  endowment  of  the  University  which  will  enable  the  adminis- 
tration to  keep  the  charges  for  tuition  within  reach  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  On  this  subject  of  the  importance  of 
facilitating  the  path  of  higher  education  for  students  of  limited 
means  Professor  Jowett  of  Oxford  University,  the  foremost  English 
educator  of  the  last  generation,  spoke  admirably  at  the  Scott 
Centenary  in  Glasgow  many  years  ago : 

Scotland  has   reason   to  be   proud  of  her  universities 

There  is  one  point  above  others  in  which  I  think  they  have  a  claim 
to  honour  and  gratitude — I  mean  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  assisted  young  men  of  merit,  bringing  them  forward  out  of 
obscurity  into  the  light  of  day.     That  I  hold  to  be  the   greatest 
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glory  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  a  nation  when  its  youth,  deserting  the  more  usual  paths  of  trade 
and  commerce — though,  indeed,  a  great  moralist  has  told  us  that 
"there  are  few  things  in  which  a  man  can  be  more  innocently  em- 
ployed than  in  making  money" — but  still  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  a  country  when  that  other  ambition  takes 
possession  of  the  mind  of  youth,  and  they  feel  a  desire  for  the 
higher  education  which  they  attain  through  the  University.  Why 
is  it  we  are  always  complaining  of  the  dearth  of  talent  in  politics,  in 
literature,  in  the  professions?  Is  it  not  because  we  do  not  draw 
from  a  sufficiently  large  area?  Education  and  natural  talent  are 
not  always  made  to  meet.  The  precious  seed  is  allowed  to  be 
wasted. 

Lastly,  the  local  habitations  and  the  physical  appliances  of  these 
intellectual  workers,  investigators,  teachers,  students,  are  sadly 
inadequate.  New  laboratories,  with  additional  equipment  and 
apparatus,  are  imperatively  needed  in  botany,  zoology,  geology, 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering;  there  are 
needed  also  an  assembly  hall  for  convocations  and  for  lectures  and 
addresses  to  the  entire  university  community,  a  gymnasium  for  the 
physical  training  of  the  great  body  of  undergraduates  who  do  not 
participate  in  athletic  games,  a  new  armory,  an  addition  to  the 
library  building,  and  finally,  a  score  of  residential  halls  for  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  single  hall 
owned  by  the  University,  are  now  scattered  and  poorly  accommo- 
dated in  private  houses  at  increasingly  high  prices  with  the  still 
more  serious  loss  of  social  intercourse  with  fellow  students  and 
mutual  education  under  a  common  roof. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer  of  Cornell 
University  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  July  31,  19 10. 

INCOME 

The  regular  income  for  the  year,  after  setting  aside  $27,130.47,  for  income 
on  Special  Funds,  which  can  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  specified  by  donors 
of  the  funds  and  $6,862.61,  to  complete  contracts  under  appropriations  for 
the  year,  lacked  $33,375.79  of  covering  the  year's  expenditures.  To  meet 
this  deficit  and  to  reduce  accumulated  deficit  of  August  1,  1909,  $42,276.68, 
being  a  part  of  the  profits  realized  on  securities  sold,  were,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  transferred  from  Premium  and  Discount  to  Income,  thus 
reducing  accumulated  deficit  from  $113,473.35,  as  reported,  August  1,  1909,. 
to  $104,572.46. 

STATE   COLLEGES 

While  this  report  covers  the  appropriations  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  and  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  these  figures  are  not  included  in  the 

feneral  tables  unless  specifically  mentioned.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Fniversity  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  State  Appropriations  and  Property, 
distinct  from  the  University  funds.  However,  as  the  State  colleges,  from 
an  educational  standpoint,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  in  certain 
schedules  the  accounts  of  the  colleges  are  specifically  stated  and  included 
in  order  to  give  accurate  figures  for  the  University  as  a  whole.  During  the 
year  the  Glass  Houses  provided  for  by  the  $30,000  State  appropriation 
were  completed.  Also  the  State  Agricultural  barn.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  and  bids  will  be  opened  during  the  month  of  August  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  north  wing  of  the  Veterinary  College  for  which  work  the  State 
has  appropriated  $20,000. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  productive  funds  of  the  University  were  increased  during  the  year 
$46,911.47.  $15,000  of  which  were  received  from  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  Willard  Fiske,  on  account  of  the  Library  endowment,  $1,000 
from  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Smith  on  account  of  a  scholarship  in  civil  engineering 
to  be  founded  by  her  in  memory  of  her  son,  Judson  N.  Smith,  the  balance 
from  income  being  added  to  the  principal  of  certain  funds  as  provided  under 
the  terms  of  gifts,  from  sales  of  Wisconsin  lands  and  the  collections  of  the 
Cornellian  Council. 

CORNELLIAN   COUNCIL 

The  Cornellian  Council  was  organized  comparatively  late  in  the  year, 
but  collections  amounting  to  over  $2,500  in  excess  of  expenses  were  made. 
A  permanent  secretary  has  been  appointed  who  will  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  work  and  it  is  expected  that  the  contributions  from  the  alumni  will 
be  an  important  source  of  income  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  other 
universities  where  similar  organizations  are  at  work. 
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SECURITIES 


The  kind  of  securities  in  which  the  Productive  Funds  of  the  University 
are  invested  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

CLASSIFICATIONS   OF   INVESTMENTS 

Aug.     i,  1909  Aug.     x,   19x0 

Municipal  bonds 145%  $1,259,900.00  .128%  $1,122,800.00 

State  of  New  York  scrip    ...      .079  688,576.12  .078  688,576.12 

Foreign  Government  Bonds       .050  443,640.00  .044  389,308.00 

Bank  Stock 009  78,000.00  .009  81,200.00 

Steam  Railroad  Bonds 153  1,332,100.00  .159  1,399,100.00 

Railroad  Equipment  notes  .      .044  390,000.00  .037  325,000.00 

Traction  Bonds    121  1,054,000.00  .121  1,068,000.00 

Light  and  Power  Co.  Bonds        .120  1,042,000.00  .143  1,265,000.00 
Miscellaneous    Corporation 

Bonds    072  644,500.00  .103  908,500.00 

Stock  other  than  Bank 018  157,300.00  .040  352,300.00 

Loans  on  Collateral 017  144,240.00  .016  136,977.50 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 123  1,079,440.00  .099  870,490.00 

Land  Contracts    010  92,254.77  .009  78,800.55 

Real  Estate 012  104,406.51  .012  106,181.51 

Special  Deposits 013  112,258.27  .000  4,998.52 

Advances  and  Ledger  Bal.    .      .011  101,126.00  .001  5,826.49 

Cash 003  29,876.38  .001  13,765.28 

1.000%    $8,753,618.05    1.000%    $8,816,823.97 

The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  above  is  a  trifle  over  5%  The 
average  rate  received  during  the  past  year  was  5.098%.  No  interest  was 
credited  to  the  premium  and  discount  or  the  foreclosure  profit  and  loss 
account,  which  increases  by  that  amount  the  average  rate  upon  the  pro- 
ductive funds.  This  rate  of  income  was  credited  to  all  special  funds  except 
the  Roberts  Scholarship  fund,  which  is  invested  in  securities  given  by  the 
donor  of  the  fund  and  which  securities  bear  4%  and  produce  the  amount 
required  for  the  scholarship.  During  the^year  the  Finance  Committee  has 
sold  the  following  securities : 

$45,590  of  United  States  of  Mexico,  Extension  5%  bonds  @  97  X. 
$29,000  Hornell  Gas  Light  Company  bonds  @  par, 
100  shares  of  Wells  Fargo  Company  stock  @  475, 
$58,000  Davenport  and  Rock  Island  Railway  5%  @  102.273, 
$4,000  Grant  Township,  Reno  County,  Kans.  6%  ®  110.50, 
$30,000  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  1st  Collateral  trust  5%  bonds 
@  105, 

$25,000  New  York  Central  Lines  5%,  equipment  trust  notes  @  104 X, 
and  $20,000  Agnes  City  Township,  Kansas,  6%^ bonds  @  11 1.30,  realizing 
a  net  profit  upon  the  same  of  $35,098.34.  By  reorganization  arrange- 
ments the  Chicago  and  Great  Western  debenture  stock  held,  has  been 
converted  into  preferred  stock,  and  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton,  &  Dayton, 
collateral  trust  notes,  were  converted  into  general  mortgage  bonds. 

FORM  OF   REPORT 

This  report  is  somewhat  changed  in  form  from  past  issues,  particularly 
in  the  income  and  expense  statements,  in  order  to  follow  as  far  as  possible 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The 
result  in  the  expense  schedule  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Financially  the 
University  is  administered  as  a  unit,  and  except  by  an  entire  change  in  the 
manner  of  making  appropriations  and  of  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
accurately  the  college  or  department  items.     Also  there  is  an  interchange 
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of  instruction  between  colleges  for  which  credit  can  not  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. This  is  particularly  true  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
which  embraces  general  and  scientific  departments,  such  as  Military,  Physical 
Culture,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology  and  Botany,  in  which 
probably  the  majority  of  instruction  is  given  to  students  in  other  courses  in 
the  University.  The  figures  in  the  expense  schedule  are  carefully  com- 
puted from  the  actual  expenses  as  shown  in  the  appropriation  schedule,  but 
the  results  do  not  always  fairly  show  the  true  situation  as  between  different 
colleges  or  departments. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTIONS   AND   ALTERATIONS 

From  the  year's  income  we  have  met  the  balance  advanced  for  the 
construction  of  Gold  win  Smith  Hall,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $353,550.25. 
Also  the  last  payment  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  heating  plant  and  steam 
mains  made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  Gold  win  Smith  and  Rocke- 
feller Halls,  and  the  other  minor  increases  in  buildings.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  summer  of  1908,  Sage  College  and  Cottage  were  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  redecorated.  Something  over  $10,000  of  this  cost  was  met 
this  year  from  the  income  on  the  Sage  College  Endowment  and  the  surplus  of 
income  from  the  building.  A  balance  of  $10,870.51  still  remains  to  be  cared 
for.  During  the  year  a  new  organ,  was  installed  in  Sage  Chapel  at  a  cost  of 
$13,114.62.  $11,500  was  expended  in  the  construction  of  macadamized 
roads.  The  most  important  being  that  to  Forest  Home,  the  improvement 
of  which  made  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Government, 
a  series  of  tests  of  different  varieties  of  road  material.  Other  minor  improve- 
ments are  the  addition  to  the  Sibley  foundry,  the  reconstruction  of  the  roof 
of  Cascadilla  building  and  the  re-arrangement  of  White  Hall  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

DONATIONS 

Following  is  a  list  of  gifts  to  the  University  which  passed  through  this 
office.  It  does  not  include  many  donations  made  directly  to  the  Depart- 
ments. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  for  Fellowship $     1,000.00 

C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co  for  Fellowship 500.00 

Union  Sulphur  Company  for  Fellowship 1,500.00 

Sarah  L.  Smith  for  Scholarship] 1,000.00 

J.  G.  Sullivan  for  Alumni  Fund    1 25.00 

Goldwin  Smith  for  Reading  room  and  Library,  G.  S.  Hall    4,000.00 

Willard  Fiske  Estate  for  Jennie  McGraw  Fiske  Memorial 2,040.00 

"   Willard  Fiske  Endowment  Fund 15,000.00 

A.  R.  Eastman  for  Prize  in  College  of  Agriculture 100.00 

Committee  on  Portrait  Dean  Huff  cut,  for  purchase  of  books  ....  64.62 

Class  '97,  for  class  '97  Fund    143.00 

Col.  O.  ft.  Payne,  for  building  changes 15,766.75 

"                    "     for  Medical  College,  New  York  City 173,000.00 

Charles  Alfred  Hasbrouck  Estate,  Homestead  and  Farm 10,000.00 

Payne  Whitney,  Animal  Hospital,  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  City ...  1 ,050.00 

Alumnae,  Associate  Alumnae  Scholarship   150.00 

Brooklyn  Alumni,  Fall  Creek  Gorge  Improvements    60.00 

Anonymous  gift,  Research  Genito- Urinary  Diseases 555-oo 

Frederick  C.  Stevens,  Hackney  Stallion  M  Volunteer"   2,500.00 

$228,554.37 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCOME 

Income  for  the  year  1900-10 : 

University  at  Ithaca  (see  Schedule  I)    $  982,696.55 

"       "  New  York 228,667.23 

$1,211,363.78 

Expended  at  Ithaca  (see  Schedule  II) $990,477.37 

41  New  York 220,269.12 

Increase  in  unexpended  income  due  special  funds        27,130.47 
Increase  in  re-appropriations  necessary  to  com- 
plete contracts 6,862.61      1,244,739.57 

Deficit  of  Income  for  year  1909-10    33i375-79 

Add  Accumulated  deficit  Aug.  1, 1909    1 13,473.35 

Deduct  profits  received  on  securities  sold,  transferred  146,849. 14 

by  instruction  of  Board  of  Trustees    42,276.68 

Accumulated  deficit  of  Income  Aug.  1,  19 10 104,572.46 

Summarized  as  follows : 

Cash  deficit $  24,054. 14 

Amount  due  special  funds 63,120.55 

to  complete  contracts   1 7,397.77 


ii  it 


$104,572.46 

Total  Income  (Except  State  Colleges) $1,211, 3 63. 78 

Received  from  N.  Y.  State  for  State  Veterinary 

College  (See  Schedule  I)    $  40,661.79 

Received  from  fees,  etc 5,427.74          46,089.53 

Received  from  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture (See  Schedule  I)    241,025.80 

Received  from  fees,  sale  of  stock,  etc 138,820.14        379,845.94 

$i,637>2°9-25 

Received  from  Carnegie  Foundation  for  pensions 

to  retired  Professors $      20,032.4 1 


INCOME   DUB    SPECIAL   FUNDS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Hatch  Fund $  1,923.04 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Income  Fund 466.00 

Guiteau  Student  Loan  Fund 7i  153-83 

Cornell  Infirmary  Fund 29,901.46 

Agricultural  Student  Loan  Fund 4552 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  Shakespeare  Prize  Fund 129. 28 

Philo  Sherman  Bennett  Fund 104.27 

Class  '94,  Debate  Prize  Fund   16.3 1 

Class  '86,  Memorial  Prize  Fund    101.81 

Caroline  Corson  French  Prize 2 1.05 

Class  '08  Fund    109.97 

Fuertes  Medal  Fund    57.6 1 

Guilford  Essay  Prize  Fund 19. 14 

Luana  L.  Messenger  Prize  Fund 254.38 

Carried  forward $40,303.67 
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Amount  brought  forward $40,303.67 

Polish  Students  Fund   11. 71 

W.  C.  Seidell  Book  Fund 119.98 

H.  K.  White  Prize  Fund 33.38 

Frances  Sampson  Fine  Arts  Fund 30.69 

Woodford  Medal  Fund    383.20 

Dean  Sage  Sermon  Fund 1,948.50 

Boardman  Senior  Law  Scholarship  Fund 18.26 

Mary  F.  Hall  Scholarship  Fund 470.87 

Woman's  Guild  Fund    633.02 

Hydraulic  Laboratory  Commercial  Account    2,012.86 

Alumni  Endowment  Fund 6.16 

American  Peonj[  Society 200.00 

Musical  Entertainments 358.80 

N.  Y.  Medical  College    8,916.12 

Loomis  Laboratory 324.61 

T.  M.  Polk  Prize  Fund 84.47 

Library  Endowment  Fund 1,044.00 

Flower  Library  Endowment  Fund 38.28 

Barnes  Library  Endowment  Fund 1 7.40 

Lucy  Harris  Book  Fund   3.48 

W.  Fiske  Petrarch  Book  Fund 20.88 

W.  Fiske  Icelandic  Book  Fund 27.84 

W.  Fiske  Icelandic  Salary  Fund 29.40 

W.  Fiske  Publication  Book  Fund 1 7.40 

Sage  Athletic  Field    27.40 

Mechanical  Laboratory  Commercial  Account    602.36 

Tudson  N.  Smith  Scholarship  Fund 16.98 

Town  of  Spencer  Scholarship  Fund 73-45 

Classical  Studies 4383 

Physical  Review 537-8 1 

Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Fellowship   .04 

Herman  Frasch  Fellowship 1,269.28 

C.  W.  Stuart  &  Company  Fellowship 83.40 

Padgham  Scholarship 13384 

Goldwin  Smith  Hall  Library 3,3 15.24 

$63,158.61 

Less  amount  due  income  Hiram  Corson  Browning  Prize  38.06 

$63,120.55 

RE-APPROPRIATIONS 

To  complete  the  contracts  of  last  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  reappro 
priate  the  following  amounts : 

Architecture $    584.96 

Archaeology 1,499.41 

Classical  Studies 634.3 1 

School  of  Education 24.87 

Elocution  and  Oratory   62.39 

English   3i-7° 

French 12.31 

Greek %. 21.91 

American  History    524.74 

Ancient  History 21.61 

Mediaeval  History 39.77 

Modern  European  History  32-52 

Latin .56 

Carried  forward $3,492. 1 2 
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Amount  brought  forward $3,492.12 

Philosophy 322.21 

Psychology 75J-35 

Political  Science,  Finance 13-91 

41      Statistics 58.23 

"             "      Publishing  Studies 297.20 

Semitics 7.45 

Astronomy 5.55 

Botany    72-43 

Botany  Special 67.09 

Chemical 1 ,847.04 

Geology 470.47 

Mathematics 101.39 

Goldwin  Smith  Trenches 259-74 

Preswick  &  Popplewell  Lands    250.00 

Civil  Engineering 2,550.20 

Library k 2,635.68 

Medical  Anatomy 358.47 

Bacteriology 202.51 

Histology    56-30 

Physical  Diagnosis 40.10 

Advertising  and  Lectures 285.39 

Beebe  Dam  Changes    89.38 

Memorial  Tablets 535-i8 

Military 10.3 1 

Physical  Culture 122.12 

Mechanical 1,125.29 

Carnegie  Filter 391.66          » 

Sibley  Foundry  Extension   800.00 

Morrill  Hall  changes    180.00  $171397.77 


CASH    STATEMENT 

Cash  on  hand  August  1, 1909    $      59,855.86 

Received  August  1,  1909  to  Aug.  1,  1910 3,154,461.98 

$3»2I4,3i7-84 

Disbursed  Aug.  1,     1909  to  Aug.  1, 1910 3,159,444.47 


II 
II 


S54,873.37 


On  deposit  in  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Ithaca 30,739.63 

11          Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York    .  8,416. 1 2 
"          First  Nat'l  Bank,  Ithaca,  on  ac- 
count State  College  of  Forestry  8 ,983.90 

Cash  and  drafts  in  Office 6,733.72 

$54,873.37 
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PRODUCTIVE  FUNDS 


Agricultural  Student 
Loan  Fund : 
Gift  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticul- 
ture at  Briercliff, 
N.  Y.,  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  the  Agri- 
cultural College 
who  are  working 
their  way  through. 

Established,  1908   . . . 

Alumni  Fund : 

Consists  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Alum- 
ni through  the  Cor- 
nellian  Council . . . 

Alumni  Loan  Fund : 
Money  advanced  by 
Alumni  to  guaran- 
tee expenses  of  the 
Cornellian  Council 

Alumni  Endowment 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Alumni  to  the 
Endowment  fund 
of  the  University, 
Established    1908 

Barnes  Library  En- 
dowment Fund : 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Barnes  Newberry 
and  A.  Victor 
Barnes  in  memory 
of  their  father,  the 
late  Alfred  Cutler 
Barnes.  Estab- 
lished   1904    

Mrs.     A.     S.     Barnes 
Shakespeare  Prize 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Mrs.   A.   S. 
Barnes,  the  income 
to  be  appropriated 
as  a  prize  to  the 
undergraduate 
student,  who  shall 
present   the   best 
essay    upon     the 
writings  of  Shakes- 
peare.    Estab- 
lished 1887    


Income 

Additions 

received 

Aug.  1, 

during 

Aug.  x. 

during 

.1909 

year 

1910 

year 

$298.01 


$298.01 


$15.19 


$3,550.37 


3.550-37 


72.60 


2,970.00 


2,970.00 


125.00 


125.00 


250.00 


12.74 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


254.90 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


50.98 


Carried  forward  $6,423.01    $5,645.37        $12,068.38         $406.41 
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Brought  forward 

Cottage  Renewal  Fund : 
Consists  of  the  sur- 
plus income  from 
the  Campus  Cot- 
tages owned  by 
the  University,  in 
excess  of  5  %%  of 
the  investment 
value  transferred 
annually  to  cur- 
rent income;  the 
fund  to  be  held  to 
renew  the  cottages 
or  replace  the  in- 
vestment therein. 
Established 


in 


1904 


Philo  Sherman  Ben- 
nett Fund : 
Gift  from  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Bennett 
the  income  to  be 
used  for  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay 
discussing  the 
Principles  of  Free 
Government. 
Established  1905 

Class    '86    Memorial 
Prize  Fund : 
Gift  of  the  Class  of 
1886,  the  income 
to  be  awarded  an- 
nually as  a  prize 
in  Junior  Oratory 

Class  '9 1  Memorial 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Class  of  1891, 
the  income  to  be 
added  to  the  prin- 
cipal until  class 
action.  Estab- 
lished 1891    

Class    '94    Memorial 
Prize  Debate  Fund : 
Gift  of  the  Class  of 
1894,  as  a  founda- 
tion   of    a    prize 
in  debate 


Aug.  x, 
1909 

Additions 

during 

year 

Aug.  x, 
19x0 

Income 

received 

during 

year 

$6,423.01 

$5»<>45.37 

$12,068.38 

$406.41 

0.436.93     1,532-33 


10,969.25 


559-19 


400.00 


400.00 


20.39 


1,886.00 


it886.oo 


96.14 


58o-54 


29-59 


610.13 


«9-59 


500.00 


500.00 


*5-49 


Carried  forward        $19,226.48    $7,207.28        $26,433.76       $1,137.21 
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Brought  forward 

Class    '96    Memorial 
Fund: 
Gift  of  the  Class  of 
1896,  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  fund  which 
shall  be  used  for 
the  establishment 
of    a    University 
Club 

Class    '97    Memorial 
fund: 
Gift  of  Class  of  1897, 
for  furthering  the 
the  plan  of  a  Uni- 
versity Club    .... 

Class  of  '98  Memorial 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Class  of  1808 
to  be  added  to  the 
fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Uni- 
versity Club    .... 

Class  of  1908  Fund : 
Established  by  Class 
of  1908  to  be  in- 
vested with  Uni- 
versity funds,  the 
income  less  5% 
transferred  to 
University  Sur- 
plus Fund  to  be 
paid  over  to  Class 
Secretary.  When 
no  longer  needed 
by  the  Class 
the  fund  is  to 
revert  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  general 
University  pur- 
poses unless  the 
Class  at  some 
regular  meeting 
designate  a  par- 
ticular University 
purpose  for  its 
use.  Established 
1908 


Additions 
Aug.  1,  during 

1909  year 

$19,226.48    $7,207.28 


Income 

received 

Aug.  1, 

during 

19x0 

year 

$26,433.76 

$i.I37-« 

869.57 


44-33 


9I3-90 


44-33 


1,293.46  226.71 


1,520.17 


73-71 


376.06 


19.16 


395-22 


19.16 


1,480.41 


1,480.41 


73-47 


Carried  forward       $23,245.98     $7,497-48        $30,743-46       $1,347. 88 


M 
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Brought  forward 

College  Land  Scrip 
Fund: 
Consists  of  the  pro- 
ceeds received  by 
the  State  of  New 
York  from  the 
sale  of  the  Land 
Scrip  apportioned 
to  the  State  by  the 
U.  S.  under  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862 

Cornell  Endowment 
Fund: 

Consists  of  the  $500,- 
000  given  by  Ezra 
Cornell,  pursuant 
to  his  agreement 

.  with  the  State, 
for  the  founding 
of  the  University, 
together  with  the 
net  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of 
lands  located  un- 
der the  scrip  pur- 
chased by  him 
under  his  contract 
with  the  State,  of 
Aug.  4, 1886 


•   •   •   • 


Cornell  Endowment 
Reserve  Fund : 
Established  in  1898 
by  setting  aside 
the  Land  Con- 
tracts and  pro- 
ceeds from  future 
sales  of  Western 
Lands,  the  prin- 
cipal and  income 
to  be  used  only  for 
addition  to  Cornell 
Endowment  Fund 


Additions 
Aug.  1,  during 

1909  year 

$23. 245-98     $7,497-48 


Aug.  1, 
1910 

S30.74346 


Income 

received 

during 

year 

$1,347-88 


688,576.12 


688,576.12        34,428.80 


4,9*7,936-38       2,186.45      4,930,122.83     251,474.39 


522,020.00       2,480.39         524,500.39       26,612.57 


Carried  forward  $6,161,778.48  $12,164.32  $6,173,942.80  $313,863.64 
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Brought  forward 

Cornell         Infirmary 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Messrs.  Dean 
and    William    H. 
Sage,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the 
Maintenance   and 
needs  of  the  Cor- 
nell   Infirmary, 
established  by 
them    as    a    me- 
morial    to     their 
father,  Henry  W. 
Sage,      said      In- 
firmary being  the 
former    residence 
of  Henry  W.  Sage 
and    valued     at 
$60,000.      Estab- 
lished 1897    

Caroline  Corson  French 
Prize  Fund : 
Gift     of     Professor 
Hiram  Corson  in 
memory  of  his  wife 
Caroline  Roll  in 
Corson,     the     in- 
come to  be  award- 
ed   as    a    French 
Prize.     Establish- 
ed  in    1902    as  a 
Dante   Prize   and 
converted   into   a 
French    Prize    in 
i9<>5 

Hiram  Corson  Brown- 
ing Prize  Fund : 
Gift    of    Professor 
Hiram    Corson, 
the  income  to  be 
awarded    as  a 
Browning     Prize. 
Established  1902. 


Income 
Additions  received 

Aug,  1,  during  Aug.  1,  during 

1909  year  1910  year 

$6,161,778.48  $12,164.32   $6,173,942.80  $313,863.64 


100,000.00 


100,006.00         5,098.00 


1,219.11 


62.14 


1,281.25 


62.14 


1,051.80 


1,051.80 


53-63 


Carried  forward  $6,264,049.39  $12,226.46    $6,276,275.85  $319,077.41 
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Income 
Additions  received 

Aug.  x,  during  Aug.  i,  during 

1909  year  1910  year 

Brought  forward     $6,264,049.39   $12,226.46  $6,376,275.85  $319,077.41 

Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution Endow- 
ment Fund : 
Gift  of  Miss  Mary  F. 
Hall,  in  honor  of 
the  N.  Y.  State 
Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  the 
come  to  be  added 

to  the  fund  during  . 

Miss    Hall's    life- 
time    and     then,  j 
provided  principal 

amounts  to  $  1 ,000  ) 

to  be  used  for  the 

publication  of  such  -  ! 

original  studies  in 
American  History 
as  are  of  perma- 
nent value,  or  as  a 
suitable  prize  or 
prizes  for  research 
of  superior  attain- 
ments in  Ameri- 
can History.  Es- 
tablished 1908    ..  524-65  26.71  551.36  26.71 

Faycrweather  Fund : 
Gift  under  the  will  of 
Daniel  B.  Fayer- 
weather.      Estab- 
lished 1892    323,684.59  333>684-59       16,501.41 

Willard  Fiske  Library 
Endowment  Fund  ■ 
Gift  under  the  will 
of  Willard  Fiske, 
to  be  used  and  ex- 
pended for  the 
uses  and  purposes 
of  the  Library  of 
the  University. 
Established  1906  427,531.00     15,000.00        442,531.00      22,145.52 

Willard  Fiske  Iceandic 
Book  Fund : 
Gift  under  the  will  of 
Willard  Fiske,  the 
income  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of 
making  additions 
to  the  Icelandic 
Collection  in  the 
Library  of  the 
University.  Es- 
tablished 1906    . .  8,000.00  8,000.00  407.84 


Carried  forward  $7,023,789.63  $27,253.17  $7,051,042.80  $358,158.89 
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Income 
Additions  received 

Aug.  i,  during  Au«.  1,  durinp 

1909  year  1910  vear 

Brought  forward     $7,023,789.63  $27,253.17   $7,051,042.80  $358,158.89 

Willard  Fiske  Icelandic 
Salary  Fund: 
Gift  under  the  will  of 
Willard  Fiske,  the 
income  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  salary 
of  an  Icelandic 
amanuensis,  whose 
time  shall  be  given 
to  the  care  of  the 
Icelandic  collec- 
tion, and  who  * 
shall  be  a  native 
of  Iceland,  edu- 
cated, or  princi- 
pally educated  in 
Iceland,  and  re- 
commended for 
the  said  work  by 
the  Rector  of  the 
Latin  School  o  f 
Reykjavik.  Es- 
tablished 1906    ..           30,000.00                              30,000.00         1,529.40 

Willard  Fiske  Petrarch 
Book  Fund : 
Gift  under  the  will  of 
Willard  Fiske,  the 
income  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the 
Petrarch  and 
Dante  collections 
in  the  Library  of 
the  University. 
Established  1906 . .  6,000.00  6000.00  105.88 

Willard  Fiske  Petrarch 
Salary  Fund : 
Gift  under  the  will  of 
Willard  Fiske,  the 
income  to  be  used 
in  paying  the 
salary,  or  a  part 
of  the  salary  of,  a 
capable  amanuen- 
sis, a  portion  of 
whose  time  shall 
be  given  to  the 
care  of  the  Petrarch 
and  Dante  collec- 
tions. Established 
1906 12,000.00  12,000.00  611.76 

Carried  forward  $7,071,789.63  $27,253.17  $7,099,042.80  $360,605.93 
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Income 
Additions  received 

Aug*  it  during  Aug.  i,  during 

1909  year  1910  year 

Brought  forward     $7,071,789.63  $27,253.17  $7,099,042.80  $360,605.93 

Wfflard  Flake  Icelandic 
Publication  Fund: 
Gift  under  the  will  of 
Willard  Fiske,  the 
income  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes 
of  the  publication 
of  an  annual  vol- 
ume relating  to 
Iceland  and  the 
Icelandic  collec- 
tion in  the  Library 
of  the  University. 
Established  1906  5,000.00  5,000.00  254.90 

R.  P.  Flower  Library 
Endowment  Fund : 
Established  in  190 1 
by  a  gift  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  Flower 
of  $10,000  the  in- 
come to  be  used 
for  the  purchase 
and  binding  of 
books  and  periodi- 
cals for  the  Ros- 
well  P.  Flower  Li- 
brary, founded  by 
Governor  Flower 
for  the  Veterinary 
College  by  a  gift 
of  $5,000  in  1897. 
$1,000  remaining 
unexpended  at  the 
time  of  his  death 
is  added  to  the  en- 
dowment    z  1,000.00  11,000.00  560.78 

Fuertes  Medal  Fund : 
Gift  of  the  late  Este- 
van  A.  Fuertes, 
the  income  to  pro- 
vide two  meaals, 
to  be  awarded  an- 
nually; one  to  the 
student  graduat- 
ing, who  has  main- 
tained the  highest 
degree  of  scholar- 
ship during  his 
four  years ;  the 
other  to  the  gradu- 
ate, who  may 
write  a  meritor- 
ious paper  on  some 
engineering  sub- 
ject Established 
m  1893 r, 000.00  1,000  00  50.98 

Carried  forward  $7,088,789.63  $27,253.17  $7,116,042.80  $361,472.59 
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Brought  forward 

General  Fund : 

Consists  of  the  en- 
dowment of  not 
less  than  $100,000 
available  for  main- 
tenance of  Rocke- 
feller Hall;  re- 
quired as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to 
John  D.  Rocke 
feller  gift 

Guiteau  Student  Loan 
Fund: 
Gift  under  the  wills 
of   Frederick   W. 
Guiteau  and  Mrs. 
Nancy   G.    Howe 
($94,680.03)    the 
income  to  be  used 
in  advancing  and 
assisting    needful 
worthy  young  men 
in  pursuing  then- 
studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity.    Estab- 
lished 1904    

Guilford  Essay  Prize 
Fund. 
Gift  under  the  will  of 
James  B.  Guilford 
to  establish  a  prize, 
the  object  where- 
of shall  be  the 
promotion  of  a 
high  standard  of 
excellence  in  Eng- 
lish prose  compo- 
sition. E  s  t  a  b- 
lished  190a    

Mary  F.  Hall  Scholar- 
ship Fund : 
Gift  of  Miss  Mary  F. 
Hall,  the  income 
to  be  paid  to  her 
during  her  lifetime, 
and  at  her  death 
to    be    used    for 
scholarships. 
Established  1903 


Income 
Additions  received 

Aug.  i,  during  Aug.  i,  during 

1909  year  1910  vear 

$7,088,789.63   $27,253.17   $7,116,042.80   $361,47259 


106,000.00 


Io6,OOCOO  5,403.88 


231,078.59        3.178.38  234,256.97        11,942.36 


3,000.00 


3,000.00 


15294 


16,500.00 


16,500.00 


841.17 


Carried  forward  $7,445,368.22    $30,431.55  $7,475,799-77  $379,812.94 


so 
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Brought  forward 

Lucy  Harris  Book 
Fund: 
Gift  of  George  W. 
Harris,  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  wife, 
Lucy  T  h  u  r  b  e  r 
Harris,  the  income 
to  be  expended 
each  year  in  the 

Surchase  of  Eng- 
sh  Poetry  of  the 
Victorian  Era,  and 
of  biography  and 
criticrsm  con- 
nected therewith. 
Established  1893 

Law  School  Fund : 
Gift  of  Douglass 
Boardman,  the  in- 
come to  be  used 
for  a  Law  Prize. 
Established  1887 

Henry    W.    Sage    Li- 
brary Endowment 
Fund: 
Gift    of    Henry    W. 
Sage    for    endow- 
ment   of    Library. 
Established  1891 

Susan  E.  Linn  Sage 
Professorial  Fund  : 
Gift  of  Henry  W. 
Sage  to  endow  the 
Chair  of  Ethics 
and  Philosophy. 
Established  1885 

Susan  E.  Linn  Sage 
School  of  Philoso- 
phy Fund : 
Gilt  of  Henry  W. 
Sage  to  enlarge 
the  basis  of  the 
Susan  Linn  Sage 
Foundation  and 
establish  the  Su- 
san Linn  Sage 
School  of  Philoso- 
phy. Established 
1891 


Additions 
Aug.  i,  during 

1909  year 

*7.445,36S-«  *3°.43i-55 


Income 
received 
Aug.  1,  during 

1910  year 

$7,475,799-77   *379.8«.94 


1,000.00 


1 ,000.00 


50.98 


2,  000.00 


2,000.00 


101.96 


300.000,00 


300,000.00       15,394.00 


50,000.00 


50,000.00 


a, 549.00 


200,000,00 


200,000.00       10,196.00 


Carried  forward  $7,998,368.22  $30,431.55  $8,028,799.77  $40^,004.88 
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Additions 
during 


Brought  forward 

Loomis  Laboratory 
Fund: 
Consists  of  the  En- 
dowment   of    the 
Loomis     Labora- 
tory turned  over 
to  the  University 
by    the    Trustees 
at   the   time   the 
Laboratory    was 
transferred  to  Cor- 
nell.    Established 

i»99 

Luana  L.  Messenger 
Prize  Fund: 
Gift  of  H.  J.  Messen- 
ger in  memory  of 
his  mother,  for  an 
annual  prize  to 
the  student  writ- 
ing the  essay  giv- 
ing evidence  of 
the  best  research 
and  most  fruitful 
thought  in  the  field 
of  human  progress, 
or  the  evolution 
of  civilization. 
Established    1902 

Frank  William  Padg- 
ham  Scholarship: 
Gift  of  Amos  Padg- 
ham,  to  found  a 
scholarship  in 
Sibley  College  in 
memory  of  his  son. 
Established  1892 

Polish  Student  Loan 
Fund: 
Gift  from  Polish  stu- 
dents at  Cornell 
to  be  disbursed  to 
candidates  pre- 
sented by  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish 
Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Estab- 
lished 1909    


Aug.  x,  during  Aug.  z, 

1909  y*&r  1910 

*7.998.368-aa   •3°t43I-5S  •8.028,799.77   $408,004.88 


Income 

received 

during 

year 


118,176.79 


118,176.79  6,094.61 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


50.98 


3,000.00 


3,000.00 


152-94 


I34-00 


'34-0O 


100.00 


5-1° 


Carried  forward  $8,120,679.01   $30,397.55  $8,151,076.56  $414,238.51 
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Income 
Additions  received 

Aug.  i,  during  Aug.  i,  during 

1909  year  191°  vcar 

Brought  forward    $8,120,679.01   $30,307.55  $8,151,076.56  $414,238.5* 

John  Mctcalf  Polk  Prize 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Wm.  M.  Polk  to 
found  a  prize  in  the 
Cornell  Medical  Col- 
lege at  N.  Y.  in  mem- 
ory of  his  son.  Es- 
tablished  1905 10,000.00  10,000.00  5°9-8° 

Professorial  Pension 
Fund: 
Anonymous  gift  of 
$150,000  to  found  a 
pension  fund  for  full 
professors,  excluding 
professors  in  the 
Medical  College  in 
New  York  City,  or  in 
State  or  National  In- 
stitutions at  Ithaca 
or  elsewhere,  toge- 
ther with  the  income 
received  thereon 
Established  1903 ..  "     204,936.22     io,447-63         ai5»383-85       io,447-63 

Professorial  Pension  in- 
come Fund: 
Consists  of  the  payments 
of  professors  admit- 
ted: to  the  benefits  of 
the  Pension  Fund, 
with  accrued  income       16,280.32       3.737-46  20,017.78  970.96 

Charles  H.  Roberts 
Scholarship  Fund: 
Gift  of  Charles  H 
Roberts  of  Oakes,Ul- 
ster  Co.,  New  York, 
the  income  to  be 
used  in  the  payment 
of  five  equal  annual 
scholarships  '  in  the 
College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  open  to  all 
races  of  mankind, 
regardless  of  color, 
or  political,  or  reli- 
gious creeds,  of  good 
moral  character  and 
required  qualifica- 
tions, preference  to 
be  given  to  intelli- 
gence, and  financial 
inability.  E  s  t  a  b  - 
lished  1906 30,000.00  30,000.00         '.goo-00 

Carried  forward    $8,381,895.55  $44,582-64  $8,426,478.19  $427,36°  00 
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Brought  forward 

Sage  College  Endow- 
ment Fund: 
Gift   of    Henry   W. 
Sage.    Established 
1872 

Dean  Sage  Sermon 
Fund 
Gift  01  Dean  Sage  in 
1872,  as  an  en- 
dowment of  Sage 
Chapel  and  in- 
creased by  recent 
sifts  from  Mrs. 
Sage 

Frances  Sampson  Fine 
Arts  Prize: 
Gift  of  Professor 
Martin  W.  Samp- 
son in  memory  of 
his  wife  to  be 
awarded  in  books 
or  artistic  repro- 
ductions and  not 
in  money,  to  that 
student  in  the 
University  who 
shows  the  most  in- 
telligent apprecia- 
tion of  the  graphic 
arts  and  architec- 
ture.   Established 


Additions 

Aug.  i(  during  Aug.  i, 

1909  year  19x0 

$8,381,895.55   $44,5^.64   $8,426,478-10 


1909 


Wm.  C.  Seidell  Book 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerritt  S.   Miller, 
the  income  to  be 
used  to  purchase 
books  for  poor 
young  men  work- 
ing   their    way 
through       the 
College  of  Civil 
Engineering.    Es- 
tablished 1905 

Sibley  College  Endow- 
ment Fund : 
Gift  of  Hiram  Sibley. 
Established    1884 


Income 

received 

during 

year 

$427,366.90 


109,300.00 


109,300.00  5,548.10 


75,000.00 


75,000.00  3.823.50 


600.00 


600.00 


3°5t 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


50.98 


50,000.00 


50,000.00 


2,549.00 


Carried  forward       $8,617,795.55  $44,582.64  $8,662,378.19  $439,369.07 
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Brought  forward 

Judson  N.  Smith 
Scholarship  Fund  ■ 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Smith  to  found  a 
scholarship  in  the 
College  of  Civil 
Engineering  in 
memory  of  her  son, 
and  to  be  award- 
ed, under  such 
rules  as  the  Uni- 
versity may  en- 
act on  the  basis 
of  intelligence  and 
financial  inability, 
provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  stu- 
dent must  be  of 
good,  moral  char- 
acter and  meet  the 
required  qualifi- 
cations. Interest 
at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent  upon  the 
fund  to  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  Smith  during 
her  lifetime,  the 
Scholarship  taking 
effect  at  her  deatn 

Town     of     Spencer 
Scholarship      for 
Young  Women  Fund : 
Gift  of  Miss  Mary  F. 
Hall,   to  found  a 
scholarship     for 
young  women   of 
the  town  of  Spen- 
cer, N.  Y.,  the  in- 
come,      however, 
to  be  paid  to  her 
during  her  lifetime 

Surplus  Fund : 

Consists  of  5%  on 
annual  income  to 
cover  such  losses 
as  may  occur 
through  bad  in- 
vestments, fire  or 
otherwise.  Estab- 
lished 1886.  Ac- 
cumulations used 
for  purchase  of 
land  and  erection 
of  buildings 


Income 
Additions  received 

Aug.  z,  during  Aug.  1,  during  - 

1909  year  igio  yw 

$8.617, 795-55   $44.58a-64  $8,662,378.19  $439>369°7 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


16.98 


2,500.00 


2,500.00 


127.45 


3,441.34  760.80 


4,202.14 


175-43 


Carried  forward    $8,623,736.89  $46,343.44  $8,670,080.33  $439,688.93 
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Income 
Additions  received 

Aug.  1,  during  Aug.  1,  during 

1909    .  year  »9*o  year 

Brought  forward     $8,623,736.89  $46,343-44  $8,670,080.33  $4391688.93 

H.  K.  White  Priae 
Fund: 
Gift  of  Horace  K. 
White,  the  income 
to  be  awarded  as 
prizes  to  meritor- 
ious students  in 
Veterinary  Science  500.00  500.00  35.49 

Women's  Guild  Fund : 
The  gift  of  women 
interested  in  the 
University,  the  in- 
come to  be  used 
to  aid  needy  sick 
students.  Estab- 
lished 189a    6,557.41  6,557.41  334«Q 

Women  Student's  Loan 
Fund: 
Consists  of  former 
Student  Loan 
Fund,  the  income 
to  be  loaned  to 
needy!  women 
students    7,068.38  568.03  71636.31  370.36 

Woodford  Medal  Fund : 
Gift  of  Trustee 
Stewart  L.  Wood- 
ford for  prizes  in 
Oratory,  Estab- 
lished 1870    2,500.00  a, 500.00  137*45 


'Decrease. 


$8,640,369.58  $46,911.47    $8,687,274.05   $440,546.53 


TOTAL  PROPERTY 


Productive  Funds    $  8,687,274.05 

Income  due  Special  Funds    63,120.55 

Premium  and  Discount 125,316.43 

Profit  on  Foreclosure  Property  sold 28,287.63 

$  8,903,998.66 
Less  deficit  of  Income  not  including  amount 

due  to  complete  contracts 87,174.69 

(See  Security  list  Schedule  X)  

$  8,816,823.97 

Real  Estate  (See  Schedule  XVII)    $3,895,041.46 

Equipment  (See  Schedule  XVIII) 1,819,772.98  5,714,814.44 

Total  property  exclusive  of  Western  lands  ...  $14,5311638.41 

State  College  Buildings $   471,796.67 

State  College  Equipment    174,739.73  646,536.40 

$15,178,174.81 
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Western  Lands  remaining  unsold: 

In  Wisconsin I.459-37  Acres 

In  Minnesota    40.  " 

1.499-37      " 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  L.  Williams, 

Treasurer. 
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Schedule  I 

INCOME 

University  at  Ithaca. 

Income  from  students : 

Tuition,  Regular    $3131463.09 

Summer  Session    23,866.65 

Student  notes    2,439.75  $339,769-49 

Incidental  Fees: 

Graduation  Pees 7,774.10 

Gymnasium  Pees 7,010.00 

Matriculation  Pees 7,235.00 

Infirmary  Fees 16,558.00 

Extras 2,609.96      41,187.06 


•• 


Laboratories : 

Botanical    2,130.00 

Chemical 27,255.76 

Civil  Engineering 51450 

Political  Science 364.00 

Geological 1,090.60 

Histological 572.00 

Sibley    22,542.50 

Anatomical 442.08 

Neurological 216.00 

Physical    3,449.00 

Physical  Culture 1,280.75 

Physical  Geography 79.00      59,936. ig 

Dormitories: 

Sage  College  12,895.40 

Sage  Cottage 2,791.00       15,686.40 

Income    from    Investments    (See 
Productive  Funds) : 

Prom  Invested  Funds 406.117.72 

Land  Grant  Act,  July  2, 1862  34,428.80    440,546.52 

Congressional  Industrial  Fund: 

Morrill  Act  Aug.  30, 1890 25,000.00 

Nelson  Act  March  4, 1907 15,000.00      40,000.00 

Experiment  Station 

Hatch  Act,  March  2, 1887 13,500.00 

Adams  Act,  March  16, 1906 8,775.00 

Income   4306      22,318.06 

Gifts  for  Current  Expenses : 

Agricultural  Debate  Prize 100.00 

Huffcutt  Memorial  Book  Account  64.62 

Goldwin  Smith  Library 4,000.00 

Pall  Creek  Gorge  Improvement .  .  .  60.00 

Piske  Memorial 2,040.00 

Niagara   Sprayer  Co.,   Industrial 

Fellowship    1,000.00 

C.  W.   Stuart  &  Co.,   Industrial 

Fellowship    500.00 

Amount  forwarded    $7,764.62  $959,443.72 


«<  <<  l« 
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Amount  brought  forward. . . .  $7,764.62  $959,443.72 
Gifts  for  Current  Expenses: 

Herman  Frasch  Industrial  Fellow 

ship    1,500.00 

Associate  Alumnae  Scholarship  ..  150.00       9,414.62 

Rents: 

Cornell Co-Operative Society  ....  $1,391.90 

Bovier  House 120.00 

Cascadilla  Building   7*053.65 

Casey  Farm  House 51.00 

Curran  Farm  House  No.  1 168.00 

No.  2 84.00 

No.  3 110.00 

Dwyer  House 1 20.00 

Ground  Rent,  Professors  Cottages  42.00 

iudd  Farm  House   165.75 

filitary  Hall  and  Gymnasium  . .  160.00 

Mitchell  Farm  House i73«5° 

Morse  Hall  Rent 250.00 

Ostrander  Farm  House 72.00 

Rose  Farm  House    72.00 

Ryan  Farm  House 42.50 

Smith-Guinnip  Farm  House 48.00 

Hungerford  Farm  House 97*5° 

Safe  Deposit  Box  Rent 100.00     10,321.8 

Civil  Engineering  Commerical  Acc't  200.00 
Mechanical  Laboratory  Commercial 

Account 912.58 

Mechanical  Department 773*37 

Musical  Entertainments 22.00 

Physical  Review 6,140.98 

Publishing    Studies,    History    and 

Political  Science 63.99 

Publishing  Classical  Studies 43-^3 

Ten  Year  Book 74. 10 

Interest  on  Student  Notes 869.52 

Interest  on  Infirmary  balance    950.00       10,050.37 

989.a30.51 

Deduct  transferred  to  Medical  Acc't 
at  New  York  City 

Inc.  on  Loomis  Laboratory  Endow- 
ment      6,033.96 

Inc.  on  J.  M.  Polk  Prize  Endowment  500.00        6,533.96      $982,696.55 


University  at  New  York. 

Income  from  Students : 

Tuition,  Regular $16,355.00 

Special  Courses 1,471.00  $17,826.00 

Incidental  Fees : 

Final  Examinations 1,700.00 

Matriculation 225.00 

Hospital  Quiz 950.00         2,875.00 

Amounts  forwarded $20,701.00     $982,696.55 
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Amount  brought  forward ... .  $20,701.00       $982,696.55 
Laboratories : 

xst  year 455-oo 

2d       "    105.00 

3d       "    2,065.00 

4th     "    1,750.00 

Breakage 1,140.00         5,515.00 

Income  from  Investments : 

Loomis  Laboratory  Endowment . .  6,033.96 

John  M.  Polk  Prize  Fund    500.00        6,533.96 

Gifts  for  Current  Expenses : 

O.  H.  Payne   173,000.00 

O.    H.    Payne,    Building   Altera- 
tions    15,766.75 

Payne  Whitney  Animal  Hospital  .  1,050.00 

Research  Genito  Urinary  Diseases  555-oo     190,371.75 

Dispensary 4>793-°5 

Telephone 231.40 

Loomis  Laboratory 180.76 

Interest  on  Deposits    340.31         5,545.52        228,667.23 

$1,211,363.78 
State  Veterinary  College. 

Income  from  Students : 

Tuition    $1,000.00      $1,000.00 

Laboratory  Fees : 

Anatomy 576.00 

Bacteriology 446.00 

Materia  Medica 247.25 

Pathology 195.00 

Physiology   235.20 . 

Urine  Analysis JI9-35 

Surgery 260.00         2,078.80 

Income  from  grant  by  State : 
For   Maintenance,    Chap.    432, 

Laws  1909 35,000.00      # 

Research   and   Extension,   Chap. 

433,  Laws  1909 5,661.79      40,661.79 

Experimental  Farm 25.30 

Rent,  Grooms  Cottage 25.00 

Clinics  and  Medicine    1,574.70 

Tuberculine,  etc 614.37 

Miscellaneous 109.57         2,348.94           46,089.53 

State  Agricultural  College. 

Income  from  students : 
Fees: 

Agriculture $31682.50 

Biology 819.00 

Dairy          198.05 

Amounts  forwarded $4,699. 55                          $z»*57»453-3i 
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Amount  brought  forward $4,699.55                        $1,257,453.31 

Fees: 

Entomology 4x6.00 

Farm  Crops 101.25 

Farm  Management    32.00 

Farm  Mechanics 448.00 

Floriculture    10.50 

Home  Economics 340.00 

Horticulture 299.00 

Plant  Breeding 211.50 

M     Pathology S*l**S 

"     Physiology 39*.95 

Soils 359-5° 

Vegetable  Garden    16.00 

Winter  Courses 5,050.30    $12,896.80 

Income  from  grant  by  State : 
Maintenance  Appropriation  Chap. 

432,  Laws  1909 175,000.00 

For  extension  work,  Chap.  466, 

Laws  1908 6,505.32 

For  extension  work,  Chap.  433, 

Laws  1909 8,377.62 

For  Barns,  Chap.  433,  Laws  1909  .  22,481.16 
"  Glass  Houses,  Chap.  466,  Laws 

1908 22,996.25 

Equipment,  Chap.  578,  Laws 

1907 5.665.45     241,025.80 

Income  from  Sales  and  Services : 

Animal  Husbandry 29,280.42 

Dairy  Industry 82,331.26 

Farm  Practice    4,170.47 

Grape  Rot  Experimental  Vineyards       3 , 649 .07 

Horticulture 400.06 

Poultrv  Husbandry 4,831.35 

Miscellaneous 290.51 

Sale  of  old  type,  books,  etc 970.20     125,923.34        379,845.94 

l1.637.gQQ.1s 
Schedule  II 

expenses 
University  at  Ithaca. 

Departmental    Expenses.     (De- 
tails in  Schedule  III) 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences $322,404.68 

College  of  Agriculture   21,700.00 

College  of  Architecture   21,349.72 

Civil  Engineering   63,633.44 

Law   26,822.84 

Medicine  (at  Ithaca)  . . .  32,177.58 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering    116,894.23                            $604,982.49 

Graduate  School 1,501.1 1 

Library 39,131.22 

Summer  Session 25,000.00 

Amount  forwarded    I65.632.33 


1 1 
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Amount  brought  forward . . . .     $65,632.33  $604,982.49 
Departmental  Expenses: 

Federal  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,  Hatch 13*540.13 

Federal  Agricultural  Experiment 


Station,  Adams        11,63 1.51 

rieral  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  Income 37*04      90,841.01 


11 
«i 


Administration* and  General  Expenses. 

Salaries,  President's  Office     12,160.00 

Registrar's  Office   4,580.00 

Treasurer's  Office 13,175.00 

Miscellaneous   71856.49 

Advertisingand  Lectures 473-15 

Attorney's  Fees  and  Expenses  ...  1,500.00 

Chimer 240.00 

Contingent   11,902.78 

Insurance   1,109.87 

Printing  and  Stationery    5,500.00 

Reading  Examination  Papers    . . .  600.00 

Register 5,000.00 

Sage  Chapel  Preachers 3*300.00 

Sage  Chapel  Expenses 750.00 

Infirmary    $10,776.00 

Outside    ..       3*562.15  I4.33&-I5 


•• 


Sage  College  10,935.71      93>43o.i5 

Fellowships,  Scholarships  and'Prizbs. 

Fellowships,  University    11,5x6.65 

Scholarships,  University 11,300.00 

C.  H.  Ro  erts  Scholarship 1,200.00 

Associate  Alumnae  Scholarship  ..  150.00 

Boardman  Senior  Law  Scholarship  100.00 

Agriculture  Debate  Prize    100.00 

Mrs.   A.   S.   Barnes   Shakespeare 

Prize   50.00 

Class  '86  Memorial  Prize 86.00 

Class  '94  Debate  Prize 25.00 

Hiram  Corson  Browning  Prize  . . .  50.00 

Fuertes  Medals 50.00 

Guilford  Essay  Prize 150.00 

Francis  Sampson  Fine  Arts  Prize  .  29.48 

Sibley  Prizes 100.00 

H.  K.  White  Veterinary  Prize    . . .  25.00 

Woodford  Medal  Prize 100.00 

Herman  Frasch  Industrial  Fellow- 
ship    230.72 

Niagara   Sprayer   Co.    Industrial 

Fellowship    999-96 

C.  W.   Stuart  &  Co.,  Industrial 

Fellowship    416.60      26,679.41 

Amount  forwarded $8I5i933»o6 
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Amount  brought  forward . $8 1 5,933 .06 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant. 

Care  of  Buildings  (general) 3,330.00 

Ornamentation  and  care  of  grounds  7,000.00 

Road  Construction 11,500.00 

Playground 792.67 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Labor  . .  3,200.00 

Electric  Service    1,600.00 

Fuel 15,036.14 

Heating  Labor 3,842.16 

Organ  Repairs    25.00 

Waterworks    1,896.39       47,222.36 


Repairs: 

General $13,993.10 

Extra  Summer  1909 6,775.00 

Steam,  Water  and  Sewers 4,264.63 

Beebe  Dam 410.62 

Gold  win  Smith  Hall  trenches  ....  740.26 

Morse  and  Sibley  Wiring 1,592.29 

Sibley  College  redecorating 350.00     28,125.90 


New  Construction  and  Alterations: 

Foundry  addition 1,000.00 

Carnegie  Filter  Plant 108.34 

Cascadilla  roof  and  gutter 826.00 

Eddy  dam  bridge 250.00 

White  Hall  changes  for  Architect- 
ure       1,100.00 

Morrill  Hall  alterations 320.00 

Central  Ave.  Steam  Mains  1908  bal.  x  ,463.86 
Sage  College  repairs,  1908  on  ac- 
count    10,298.79 

Goldwin  Smith  Hall,  balance  build- 
ing account 34,643.80 

Sage  Chapel  Organ    13,114.62 

Memorial  Tablets 364.82       63,490.23 


Miscellaneous  : 

Mary  Bartlett  Hill  Fund  to  C.  U. 

C.  A in. 50 

Mary  F.  Hall,  Income  from  scholar- 
ship funds 950.00 

Woman's  Guild  Fund    24.55 

Guiteau  Loan  Fund 8,942.50 

Contribution  to  American  Classi- 
cal School,  Athens 250.00 

Contribution  to  American  Classi- 
cal School,  Jerusalem 100.00 

Contribution  to  American  Classi- 
cal School,  Rome 250.00 

C.  U.  Athletic  Association  rent  . . .  200.00 

.  Automatic  Stoker  experiment   . . .  399-88 

Amounts  forwarded $1 1,228.43     $954,771-55 
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Amount  brought  forward. .. .  $11,228.43  $954,771.55 

Miscellaneous: 

Committee  on  Emblem 250.00 

C.  U.  C.  A.  Handbook   100.00 

Annuities   under   W.    Piske   will, 

W.  O.  Fiske 404.24 

Grimsey 1,000.00 

M.  Monzecchi 2,200.00 

W.  L.  Mitchell,  Interest 225.00 

Preswick  Annuity    300.00 

C.  Preswick  rights  in  Pall  Creek  . .  250.00 

Classical  Studies .45 

Philosophical  Review    1,000.00 

Physical    Review    51603.17 

History     and     Political     Science 

Studies    266.54       22,827.83 

977.599-3* 
Add  amounts  transferred  to  princi- 
pal of  fund,  viz : 
5%  of  general  income  (not  includ- 
ing income  on  special  funds) 

transferred  to  surplus  fund 37*585.37 

Less  restored  to  Income  by  order 

Board  of  Trustees 37,000.00 

Balance    transferred    to    Surplus 

Fund..... 585.37 

Alumni  Fund   72.60 

Caroline  Corson  French  Prize  Fund  62.14 

Class  '91  Memorial  Fund 29.59 

Class  *96          "             "     44.33 

Class  '97          "             "     7371 

Class  '98  Alumni  Hall  Fund   19.16 

Professorial  Pension  Fund    10,447.63 

"             M               "    income  970.96 

Daughters  of  American   Revolu- 
tion Prize  Fund    26.71 

Woman's  Loan  Fund 370.36 

Surplus   175-43       ".87799      S990.477-3  7 

University  at  New  York. 

Salaries  of  Instruction  and  Research 

Officers  of  Insti uction $109,143.24 

Chief s  of  Clinic   1,899.84  $111,043.08 

Departmental  Expenses : 

Anatomy 663.39 

Chemistry 1,653.94 

Clinical  Pathology 2,172.83 

Experimental  Pathology 1,521.98 

Experimental  Therapeutics    4,289.18 

Gynecology 1340 

Laryngology 32-58 

Materia  Medica 422.07 

Medicine 1 14.97 

A  mount*  forwarded $10,884.34  $111,043.08      $990,477.37 
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Amount  brought  forward 

Departmental  Expenses:  $10,884.34    $111,043.08     $990,477.37 

Neurology 165.63 

Ophthalmology   10.00 

Otology 7.95 

Obstetrics 1 14.88 

Operative  Surgery 48.61 

Orthopedics    .30 

Pathology 4i<>75-57 

Pharmacology    604.12 

Photography    487-73 

Pediatrics 17.24 

Physiology   8,497.19 

Surgery 101.15 

X-Ray 197.01 

Dispensary 4,266.57 

Loomis  Laboratory 2,774.88 

Medical  College  Laboratory   368.98 

Hospital  Quiz 1,500.00        34,122.15 

Administration  and  General  Expenses : 

Salaries  Clerk  and  Staff 4,320.00 

"       Secretary  and  Assistant    .  2,400.00 

Insurance   2,217.94 

Advertising 816.64 

Announcements 1,074.94 

Contingent   234.49 

Postage 170.00 

Printing 746.52 

Breakage  refunds 1,112.57 

Commencement 416.50 

Prizes 500.00 

Animal  Hospital 891.22 

Animals  and  Pood 501.77       15,402.59 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant: 

Salaries 37»253-" 

Janitor's  Supplies 355-25 

Engineer's  Supplies 1,693.07 

Fuel 6,236.56 

Gas 665.12 

Water    1,560.30 

Furniture    439-33 

Miscellaneous 1.375-75 

Repairs 1,271.57 

Alterations 8,851.23       59.70z.30         220,269.12 

Statb  Veterinary  College. 

Salaries  of  Instruction $24,808.31 

Departmental  Expenses 6,475.86    $31,284.17 

Administration  and  General  Expense 

Office 909.05 

Librarian 218.50 

Advertising 601.66         1,729.21 

Amount  forwarded $33,013.38  $1,210,746.49 
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Amount  brought  forward ... .  $33,013.38  $1,210,746.49 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant 

Salaries 3,944.78 

Electric  Light 100.30 

Gas 227.10 

Fuel 3S8-84 

Repairs 793.74 

Miscellaneous 1,020.47        6,444.23 

Experiment  Station 6,385.63          45,843.24 

Statu  Agricultural  College. 

Salaries  for  Instruction  and  Research  $89,331.25    $89,331.25 
Departments: 

Animal  Husbandry   32*932.87 

Chemistry 686.54 

Dairy  Industry 96,300.40 

Drawing   iiQ.85 

Extension 5,297.98 

Entomology 3,642.07 

Farm  Crops 1,158.82 

Farm  Mechanics 1,027.05 

Farm  Practice    18,968.07 

Farmers  Reading;  Course 42.95 

Farmers' Wives  Reading  Course    .  1.139.50 

Home  Economics 1,093.05 

Home  Nature  Study    2.04 

Horticulture 3,741.54 

Plant  Breeding 51494 

Plant  Pathology 1,824.66 

Plant  Physiology 1,638.40 

Pomology 5,804.01 

Poultry  Husbandry 10,693.36 

Rural  Art   548.27 

Rural  Economy 229.03 

Rural  School  Leaflet   1,076.06 

Soils 1,231.08     189,712.54 

Administration  and  General  Expense  34.67 x .  1 2      34.67 1 . 1 2 
Special  Extension  work: 

1908  Appropriation 661.14 

1909  "  8,203.62 

1010              "             749-04        9.613-80 


New  Buildings: 

Barns 22,481.16 

Glass  Houses 22,996.25       45,477.41         368,806.12 

$1,625,395.85 
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Schedule 
departmental 


Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of : 

Archaeology    

Education 

English 

French  

German   

Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology 

History    

Latin    

Oratory   

Philosophy    

Phvchologjr 

Political  Science  and  Economics  .  . 

Sanities 

Botany 

Chemistry   

Entomology    

Geology 

Mathematics 

Neurology  and  Vertebrate  Zoology 

Physics 

Music 

Military  Science    

Physical  Culture 


Total  Arts  and  Sciences. . 
Agriculture,  College  of 

(From  University  Funds)    .... 

Architecture,  College  of 

Civil  Engineering,  College  of  .... 

Law,  College  of 

Medicine,  College  of  (at  Ithaca)    . 
Sibley  College   


Ill 

EXPENSE 

PROFES- 
SORS 


ass't 

PROF. 


INSTRS. 


$3,500.00 
6,500.00 
6,500.00 
3,000.00 
6,500.00 

1 3 ,900.00 

9,250.00 


11,500.00 
4,000.00 

12,750.00 
2,500.00 
5,500.00 

10,000.00 

500.00 

7,250.00 

8,000.00 

3,500.00 

10,000.00 

3,000.00 

800.00 

3,000.00 


£1,500.00 
7,500.00 

2,  OOO.  OO 
5,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,333-34 


2,000.00 


$1,200.00 

5,000.00 

4.199-99 
2,000.00 

1 ,000.00 

1 ,000.00 


1,666.66 
800.00 
800.00 

3,800.00 


2,000.00 

4,000.00  6,466.67 

(See  Agric  ulture) 

2,000.00  5,000.00 

6,000.00  8,600.00 

2,500.00 

6,000.00  12,800.00 


2,000.00 


$131,450.00   $40,333.34     $60,833.32 


9,000.00 
19,000.00 
17,500.00 

9,000.00 
26,700.00 


5,250.00 

19,700.00 

2,000.00 

5,250.00 

11,300.00 


3,800.00 
14,400.00 

3,250.00 
39,899.98 


$2x2,650.00  $83,833.34  $122,183.30 


Schedule  IV 


Tuition    

Summer  Session 

Laboratory  and  other  fees    

Total  from  students 

From  invested  funds 

College  Land  Scrip  Fund 

From  United  States 

From  State  of  New  York 

Sage  College  and  Cottage   

Rents  of  Buildings  and  Cottages 
Donations  to  current  income   . . . 
Departments  (not  from  students) 
Miscellaneous 


UNIVERSITY  UNIVERSITY    AT 

AT  ITHACA  NEW  YORK 

$3I5»902.84  $17,826.00 

23,866.65  

IOI,I23.25  8,390.00 

$440,892.74  26,2l6.00 

399.583-76  6,533.96 

34,428.80  

62,318.06  

15,686.40  

10,321.80  

9,414.62  I90,37I-75 

1,885.95  4,973-81 

8,164.42  57I-71 

$982,696.55  $228,667.23 
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University  at  Ithaca 
(See  Schedule  II) 


.1 


ASS  TS  AND        TOTAL  TEACH-  OTHER  REG.  OTHER  APPR  S  TOTAL 

DEMON STR'S  ING  STAFF  EMPLOYEES 

$1,260.00  $3»589-47  $4,849-47 

1,200.00  540.00  41-95  1,781.95 

5,000.00        267.39  5*267.39 

975.00  19,975.00        53*8a  20,028.82 

12,699.99        112.69  12,812.68 

10,000.00        50.00  10,050.00 

7.5<x>-oo        3307  7»53307 

1,299.97  18,199.97        70.66  18,270.63 

9.250.00        84.51  9.334-51 

150.00  4,150.00        222.61  4,372.61 

*  1, 1 00. 00  13,400.00        97-97  x3.497-97 

700.00  7,500.00        748.65  8,248.65 

800.00  17.350.00        158.04  17,508.04 

2,500.00        53°5  2,553.05 

9,000.00  9,500.00  2,820.00  1,665.15  13.985. 15 

9.595.18  30,061.85  4,048.00  22,111.96  56,221.81 

500.00        500.00 

1,650.00  15,900.00  876.00  1,6x3.53  x8,389-53 

22,600.00  420.00  102.20  23,122.20 

150.00  6,150.00  540.00  1,300.00  7,990.00 

4,411.04  33,211.04  5,660.00  6,000.00  44,871.04 

2,050.00  5,050.00        1.479-34  6,529.34 

1,200.00  2,000.00  420.00  9I3-79  3.333-79 

3,400.00  8,400.00  770.00  2,i82.q8  11,352.98 

$29,481.19  $262,097.85  $i7.354.oo  $42,952.83  $322,40468 

13,638.91        8,061.09  21,700.00 

18,050.00  1,020.00  2,279.72  21,349.72 


53,100.00  3.366.56  7,166.88  63,633.44 

2,100.00  21,600.00  780.00  4,442.84  26,822.84 

3,394.44  20,894.44  3,060.00  8,223.14  32,177.58 

9,190.00  87,089.98  9.372-00  20,432.25  116,894.23 


$44,165.63         $476,471.18        $34,952.56         $93.55875  $604,982.49 
♦Include*  Lectures  $700. 

CONDENSED  AND  COMBINED  INCOME  6TATEMBNT 

STATE  VETERINARY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  TOTAL 

COLLEGE  COLLEGE 

$1,000.00                           334.728.84 

23,866.65 

2,078.80  12,896.80  124,488.85 


$3,078.80  $12,896.80  483,084.34 

406,117.72 

34,428.80 

62,318.06 

40,661.79  241,025.80  281,687.59 

15,686.40 

25.OO                                    10,346.80 

199.786.37 

2,214.37  124,662.63  133.736.76 

IO9.57  1,260.71  XO,Io6.4X 

$46,089.53  $379,84594                           $1,637,299.25 
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CONDENSED  AND  COMBINED  EXPENSE  STATEMENT 


Salaries  of  Instruction 

Departments 

Administration  Salaries   

General  Expenses    

Prizes,  Scholarships,  Fellowships  and  Loans 

Sage  College  and  Cottage    

Summer  Session 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Library 

New  Buildings 

Extraordinary  Repairs 

Special  Extension  Work 

Income  transferred  to  principal 

Sage  College  Organ    

Miscellaneous 


UNIVERSITY 

AT  NEW  YORK 

$111,043.08 

34,122.15 

6,720.00 

59,032.66 

500.00 


UNIVERSITY 
AT  ITHACA 

$476\47ll8 
X30,OX2.42 

37.771-49 
X20,07I.2I 

35.62i.9i 

IO,935.7> 
25,000.00 

25,208.68 

39,131.22 

35,643.80 

14,731.81 

12,877.99 
13,114.62 
13.885.33 


$990,477.37    $220,269.12 


8,851.23 


Schedule  V 

APPROPRIATIONS    19OO-191O,    EXPENDITURES    ACCOUNT   SAME    AND 

UNEXPENDED 


Agriculture : 

Congressional  Industrial  Fund  . .  $x 6,000.00 

Cornell  University  Contract  ....  5,700.00 

Experiment  Station,  Hatch    ....  151463.17 

"                     "    Adams  ....  11,631.51 

11                     "     Income   .  . .  503.04 

Income  Student  Loan  Fund  ....  45-52 

Income  Agricultural  Debate  Prize  100.00 

Architecture 3,224.68 

College  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Announcements 500.00 

Board  Recommendations 628.09 

Lectures    564.10 

Dean's    Office,    Reading    Room 

and  Library    1,953.97 

(a)  Arts  Departments : 
American  Classical  School  Athens  2  5 o.  00 
American  Classical  School  Rome  250.00 
American  Classical  School  Jerusa- 
lem    100.00 

Archaeology 2,081.36 

Classical  Studies 634.76 

Education,  School  of 292.26 

Elocution  and  Oratory    285.00 

English  (Cong.  Ind.  Fd.) 1,000.00 

English    85.58 

French 125.00 

German 50.00 

Greek 54.98 

Amount  forwarded $61,523.02 


SAME    AND 

BALANCES 

BALANCE 

EXPENDED 

UNEX- 

PENDED 

$16,000.00 

5JOO.OO 
X3.540.I3 
11,631.51 

37-04 
XOO.OO 

2,639.72 

$1,923.04 
466.OO 

45-52 
584.9° 

500.00 

447-53 
439-25 

180.56 
124.85 

1. 433  48 

520.49 

250.00 
250.00 

100.00 

58X.95 

-45 

267.39 

222.61 

1,499.41 

6343  * 
24.87 

62.39 

1,000.00 

53-82 

112.60 

3176 
12.31 

50.00 
33-07 

21.91 

*55.39°-64    $6,132.38 
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STATE  VETERINARY 
COLLBOB 
$34,808.31 

6,475-86 

1.  "7-55 
7,045.89 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 
$89,331.25 

l89.7ia.54 

4,640.00 

.  30,031.12 


6,385.63 


45»477-4i 
9,613.80 


$45,843.24 


$368,806.12 


TOTAL 

$701,653.82 

360,322.97 

50,259.04 

2l6,l8o.88 

36.i2i.9i 

I0.935-7I 
25,000.00 

25,208.68 

39,131.22 

8l,I2I.2I 

23.583'°4 

15.999.43 
12,877.99 

13,114.62 

U.885.33 

$2,625,395.85 


APPROPRIATIONS      EXPENDED 


11 


•1 


<i 


11 


i  < 


11 


•« 


ii 


ii 


•1 


11 


11 


Amounts  carried  forward   . . 

Arts  Departments: 

History,  American 

Ancient   

Mediaeval    

Modern  European 

Latin 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Philosophical  Review   

Political  Science  and  Politics   . . . 

Finance  .  .  . 
Statistics  . . 
Public  Studies 

Semitics 

(b)  Science  Departments' 

Astronomy 

Botany   

Botany,  Special   

Chemical 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  Cong.  Ind.  Fund .  .  . 

Neurology 

Phy«*ical  Review 

Physical    

Athletics: 

Rent  Athletic  Office 

Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Care  of  Buildings 

Care  of  Grounds  and  Ornamenta- 
tion     

Special  Roads 


$61,523.02 

555-*9 
42.62 

54i6 
51.62 

85.07 

420.18 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

296.09 

302.62 

231-47 

56374 

60.50 

90.00 

3,704.67 

200.00 

28,000  00 

2,540.00 

203.59 

7,000.00 

1,300.00 

6,140.98 

10,000.00 

200.00 

$11,400.00 

7,000.00 1 
1 1,500.00  J 


BALANCE 
UNEX- 
PENDED 
•55.390-64       $6,132.38 


30-55 
2I.OI 

14.39 
19.  IO 

84.51 

97-97 
748.65 

1,000.00 

296.09 

288.71 

i73-24 
266.54 

53-o5 

8445 
3.632  24 

132.91 

26,152.96 

2,069.53 

102.20 

7,000.00 

1,300.00 

5.603.17 

10,000.00 

200.00 

11,400.00 


18,500.00 


524.74 
21.61 

39-77 

3252 

56 

322.21 

75^-35 


13-9* 

58.23 

297.20 

7-45 

5-55 
72.43 

67. OQ 

1,847.04 

470.47 
IOI.-JQ 


537-* « 


Amount  forwarded $155,965.62       $144,661.91  $11,303.71 
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BALANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS       EXPENDED        UNEX- 
PENDED 

Amounts  brought  forward . .  $155,965.62  $144,661.91  $11,303.71 

Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Electric  Service    1,600.00  1,600.00 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Labor  3,200.00  3,200.0c 

Morse,  Sibley,  Wiring,  etc 1,725.00  1,592.29          132.71 

Fuel 16,500.00  (15,036.1/* 

Central  Ave.  Steam  Main    I    1,463.86 

Gold  win  Smith  Hall 35.643.80  1 34,643.80 

(Includes  $1,000  French  covers)  I      740.26  259.74 

Heating,  Labor 4,150.00  3,842.16          307.84 

Repairs 14,000.00  13,988.10            11.90 

Steam,  Water  and  Sewer  Repairs  4,500.00  4,264.63          235.37 

University  Water  Works 2,500.00  1,896.39          603.61 

1909-10  Alterations  and  redecora- 
tions  in  Boardman,  Franklin, 
Gold  win   Smith,   Sage   Green- 
house, Stimson  and  Sibley    ...  6,775.00  6,775.00 
Purchase  Preswick  and  Popple- 
well  Lands 500.00  250.00          250.00 

College  Civil  Engineering: 

Regular    Summer    Survey    and 

Special  Appropriation 11,170.94  8,620.74       2,550.20 

Hydraulic  Labor atory  Commer- 
cial account 2, 075.36  62.50       2,012.86 

Graduate  School : 

Dean's  Office (555-4 1 

Announcements 1,150.00  \  445.70          14S.89 

Guiteau  Income  Fund 16,096.33  8,942.50       7,153.83 

Infirmary    44,239.61  ("10,776.00     29,901.46 

City  Hospital    \   3,562.15 

Interest  and  Annuities : 

Mitchell  Bond  Interest    225.00  225.00 

Preswick  Annuity    300.00  300.00 

Fiske  Annuities : 

Monzecchi     2,200.00  2,200.00 

Grimsey 1,000.00  1,000.00 

W.  O.  Fiske 404.24  404.24 

Law,  College  of 1,644.00  1,407.49          236.51 

Law  Library 3,651.31  3.335-3S          315-96 

Library 41,766.90  39,131.22       2,635.68 

Medical  College,  Ithaca  Division : 

Anatomy  and  General  Expense .  .  3>557-72  3»x99-25          358.47 

Bacteriology 439.01  236.50          202.51 

Histology    1.647.73  if59»-43            56-3° 

Obstetrics 30.00  26.00              4.00 

Physiology,  etc 5.935-15  5.935-15 

Surgery 25.00  10.52            1448 

Meaicine 50.00  50.00 

Embryology  Research 250.00  250.00 

Physical  Diagnosis 60.00  19.90 '          40.10 

Music 6,450.00  6,450.00 

Organ    13,114.62  13,114.6; 

Operating  Expense: 

Advertising  and  Lectures 758.54  473-15          285.39 

Attorney's  Fees  and  Expenses  ..  1,500.00  1,500.00 

Amounts  forwarded $406,800.88  $347.72936  $59,071.52 
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BALANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS       EXPENDED        UNEX- 
PENDED 

Amounts  brought  forward  $406,800.88  $347,729.36  $59,071.52 

Operating  Expense : 

Beebe  Dam  Changes   500.00  410.62            89.38 

Bell  Ringing 250.00  249.00              1.00 

Contingent   11,902.78  11,902.78 

C.  U.  C.  A.  Handbook   100.00  100.00 

Insurance   1,200.00  1,109.87            9°*I3 

Printing  and  Stationery      5.500.00  5,500.00 

Reading     Entrance     Examination 

papers 600.00  600.00 

Register 5,000.00  5,000.00 

Eddy  Dam  Bridge 250.00  250.00 

Automatic  Stoker    399*88  399.88 

Memorial  Tablets 900.00  364.82          535-i8 

Physical  Education : 

Military  Science 924.10  9*3-79            10.31 

Physical  Culture 2,305.10  2,182.98          122.12 

Com.  on  playground    792.67  792.67 

Prizes: 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  Shakespeare  ..  179.28  50.00          129.28 

Philo  S.  Bennett 104.27  104.27 

Class  '94  Debate 41*31  25.00            16.31 

Class  '86  Memorial 187.81  86.00          101.81 

Hiram  Corson  Browning 7I°5  50.00            21.05 

Puertes  Medal 107.61  50.00            57*6i 

Guilford  Essay 169.14  150.00            19-14 

Luana  L.  Messenger 254.38  254.38 

Prances  Sampson 60.17  29.48           30.69 

W.  C.  Siedell  Book  Fund 119.98  1 19.98 

Sibley  Prize 100.00  100.00 

White  Veterinary 58*38  25.00            33*38 

Woodford  Medal    483.20  100.00         383.20 

Sage  Chapel : 

Dean  Sage  Sermon  Fund 5,248.50  3,300.00       1,948.50 

Expense    750.00  750.00 

Organ    194.54  25.00          169.54 

Sage  College  Income    21,234.50  f  10,935.71 

"        '*     Repairs 110,298.79 

Salaries 483,825.00  482,143.96       1,681.04 

Summer  Session 25,000.00  25,000.00 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships 23,700.00  22,816.65          883.35 

Associate  Alumnae  Scholarship   ...  150.00  150.00 

Boardman  Senior  Law  Scholarship  1 18. 26  1 00.00            18.26 

Mary  F.  Hall  Scholarship    1,494.32  f  825.00          544-3 2 

1 125.00 

F.  W.  Padgham  Scholarship 133.84  13384 

C.  H.  Roberts  Agt.  Scholarship    . . .  1,200.00  1,200.00 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution  2  5 .00  2  5 . 00 

Sibley  College,  M.  E.  and  M.  A 20,087.85  18,962.56       1,125.29 

Congressional  Industrial  Fund,  Fac  3,000.00  3,000.00 
Congressional     Industrial     Fund, 

Salaries 13,000.00  13,000.00 

Mechanical  Laboratory  Com.  Ace* t  896.05  293.69          602.36 

Amounts  forwarded $1,039,419.85  $971,097.61   $68,322.24 
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APPROPRIATIONS       EXPENDED 


Amounts  brought  forward       $1,039,419.85 

Polish  Student  Loan   11.71 

Women's  Guild  Fund    657.57 

Cornell  Alumni  Endowment  Fund  .  6.16 

American  Peony  Society  Fund  ....  200.00 

Musical  Entertainments  Fund  ....  438.14 

Carnegie  Filter 500.00 

M ary  Bartlett  Hill  Fund  and  Interest  1 1 1 . 5  o 

White  Hall  Changes 1,300.00 

Sibley  Foundry  Extension   1, 800. 00 

Goldwin  Smith  Library 4,000.00 

Committee  on  Emblem  and  Medal  .  250.00 

Herman  Frasch  Fellowship 1,500.00 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  Fellowship  .  .  .  1,000.00 

C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.  Fellowship 500.00 

Morrill  Hall  changes    500.00 

Sibley  College  Redecoration -350.00 

Cas.  Roof  and  Gutters 826.00 

Medical 222,651.28 

Loomis  Laboratory 6*358.57 

J.  M.  Polk 584-47 


INCOME 
UMEX- 
PENDED 
$971,097.61  $68,322.24 

II.  71 


34-55 


79-34 
108.34 

111.50 

1,100.00 

1,000.00 

684.76 

250.00 

230.72 

999.96 

416.60 

320.00 

350.00 

826.00 

2I3.735I6 

6,033.96 

500.00 


633.02 
6.16 
200.00 
358.80 
391.66 

200.00 
800.00 

3.3i5-a4 

1,269.28 

.04 

8340 

180.00 


8,916.12 

334-6i 

84.47 


$1,282,965.25    $1,197,868.50  $85,096.75 


Schedule  VI 


Campus  Cottage   . .  . 

Sage  Block 

Inc.  Corson  Brown- 
ing Prize 

Gym.  Addition    .  .  . 

Morse  Hall  Addition 

Bonds  &  Mortgages  . 

Securities 

Bennett  Fd.  Mtgs . .  . 

Bills  Receivable    .  . 

Warren  States  Cont. 

Foreclosure   

Cash 

Agr.    Exp.    Station, 
Adams   

State  Appro.  Exten. 
Work  No.  1    

State  Appro.  Exten. 
Work  No.  2    

State  Appro.  Enlarge- 
ment of  Vet.  Col . 

State  Col.    Forestry 
Lumbering  Ace' t  . 

State  Apj>.  Vefy  Col. 
Extension    

Students 

Student  Notes 


BALANCE  GENERAL 

$59,960.86 
31,000.00 

38.06 

2,335-38 

1,214.50 
870,490.00 

7.599,784-I2 
1,620.00 

I36,977-50 
400.00 

15,220.65 
54,87337 

473-2° 
1,233.18 

74904 
49.28 

288.53 

1,003.60 

1,366.46 

30,37i-30 


LEDGER  AUGUST    I,    1910 

Income 

Productive  Funds  . . 
Income   due   special 

Funds  

Sage   College   Room 

Kent  Deposit  .... 
Civil  Eng.  Com.  acc't 
Mechanical       Laby. 

Com.  Acc't 

Civil     Eng.     Survey 

Camp    

Goldwin  Smith  Hall 

Library 

Amer.  Peony  Society 
Jennie  McGraw  Fiske 

Memorial 

Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Hatch 
State  App.  Agri.  Col. 

Main M 

Cong.  Industrial  Fa; 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Income 

State  Income 

State   Col.    Forestry 

Inc    

State  Vefy  Col.  Inc. 
State     Vefy     Col. 

Maintenance   .... 


$5,445,800.04 
3.863,732.67 

12,302.29 

1.955-00 
2,012.86 

602.36 

79254 

3.315-24 
200.00 

2,040.00 
1,923.04 

22,203.52 

45,000.00 

466.00 

1,064.61 

8,983.90 
5.852.63 

1,043 -54 


Amount  forwarded    $8,809,439.03  Amount  forwarded    $9,419,290.24 
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Amt.  brought  forw'd 
Columbia  Trust  Co.  . 
Equitable  Trust  Co  . 

Ithaca  Trust  Co 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. . . 
Metropolitan  Trust  Co. 
Morton  Trust  Co  . . . 
Union  Trust  Co  ... . 

U.S.  Trust  Co 

Inventories    

Real  Estate 

Farm  Land  Purchase 
Suspense  Acc't  «... 
Sage  College  Repairs 
Cash  Advances   .... 

Departments 

Expenses 

Sundry  Persons  .... 


$8,809,43903 

1,497*9* 
481.30 

1,358.81 

448.08 

123.04 

570-88 

373-30 

145-19 
1,819,772.98 

3,895,041.46 

35.873-00 

4,89330 

10,879.51 

9»I35-oo 
1,889.37 
4,706.58 
3,092.48 


Amt.  brought  forw'd 

Agricultural  Income 

Bills  Payable 

Cornell  Infirmary   . . 

Med.  Col.  N.Y.  City. 

Premium  &  Discount 

Profit  and  Loss  Fore- 
closure    

Western  Lands   .... 

Sundry  Persons  .... 

Sundry  Accounts    . . 

Herman  Frasch  Fel- 
lowship   

Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 
Fellowship 

C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co. 
Fellowship 

Musical   Entertain- 
ments   

Physical  Review  . . . 


$9,4i9,29°-24 

5.983.52 

6,500.00 

29,901.46 

8,916.12 

1a5.316.43 

28,287.63 

4.9°3.702.97 
202.90 

71-93 
1,269.28 

.04 

83.40 

358.80 
537-81 


$14,589,791-83 


$14.589. 7«-*3 


Schedule  VII 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE   AT  NEW   YORK  CITY 


TRIAL  BALANCE, 


Tuition 

1  st  Year  Laboratory  . . . 
2d  Year  Laboratory .... 
3d  Year  Laboratory .... 

Hospital  Quiz    

Special  Courses 

Breakage 

Prizes 

Insurance 

Advertising 

Advertising,  Announce- 
ments   «... 

Expenses,  Incidental   . . 
Travelling  .. 

Supplies,  Janitor 

Engineer   .... 

Fuel    

Lighting,  Gas 

Water 

Telephone   

Laundry  

Ice 

Repairs  to  Building  . . . 
Alterations  to  Building 

Furniture 

Postage    

Printing 

Uniforms 

Alcohol 

Commencement    

Salaries,  Profs.  Insts. . . . 


$  290.00 

70.00 

35-oo 

35-op 

1,500.00 

900.00 

1, i". 57 

500.00 

2,217.94 

816.64 

1,074.94 

165.07 

69.42 

355-a5 
1,693.07 

6,082.12 
665.12 

1,560.30 
716.93 
103.58 

73-43 

I.37I-57 
8,851.23 

439-33 
170.00 

364.92 

45-45 

436.36 
416.50 

108,448.78 


July  30,  1910 

Registration    

Tuition 

1st  Year  Laboratory  . . . 
2d  YearLaboratory  .... 
3d  Year  Laboratory .... 
4th  Year  Laboratory    . . 

Final  Exams   

Hospital  Quiz    

Special  Courses 

Breakage 

Interest    

Prizes 

Donations    

"  Animal  Hosp. 

Dispensary  Receipts  . . . 
Research,  G-U  Diseases 

Telephone 

Alterations  to  Building 
Salaries,  Profs  &  Insts    . 
Clerk  and  Staff 
Drugs  and  Medicines    . . 

Chemistry    

Medicine 

Pathology    . 

Photography 

Physiology 

Loomis  Laboratory  .... 
Cash  in  Bank  July  31, 

1009    $  18.01 

Cash  Dr.   Polk, 

Dean 500.00 


Amount  forwarded  $140,480.52 


$225.00 

16,645.00 

52500 

140.00 

2,100.00 

1,750.00 

1,700.00 

950.00 

1,471.00 

1,140.00 

340.31 
500.00 

173,000.00 

1,050.00 

4,79305 
555-00 

231.40 

15.766.75 

205.54 

182.20 

21.05 

x.04 

5-75 

3-iS 

7-75 
22.83 

6,214.72 


518.01 

$230,064.^5 
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Amt.  brought  forw'd    $140,480.52  $230,064.55 

Salaries,  Clerk  and  Staff        34, 1 14.76 

Sec'y  and  Assistants  2,400.00 

"        Chief s  of  Clinic  1,899.84 

Supplies,  Dispensary    ..  157-77 

Printing 306.55 

Drugs  and  Medicine   . . .  3,767.00 

Dermatology,  Dispensary  9.00 

Genito-Urinary,  Dispen- 
sary    47.30 

Gynecology 13-40 

Laryngology    9.70 

Medicine .20 

Neurology   23.80 

Ophthalmology 10.00 

Otology    7.95 

Surgery    101.15 

Anatomy 663.39 

Chemistry    1,654.98 

Clinical  Pathology    ....  2,172.83 

Laryngology   22.88 

Materia  Medica 422.07 

Medicine 120.52 

Neurology    141*83 

Obstetrics    114.88 

Operative  Surgery    ....  48.61 

Orthopedics .30 

Pathology    3f055-32 

Photography 495-48 

Library,  Pathology  ....  1,023.40 

Publications    381.60 

Animals  and  Food 501.77 

Pediatrics 17-24 

Physiology 2,126.94 

Physiology,  Equipment  6,393.08 

X-Ray    197.01 

Salaries,  Exp.  Therap. . .  2,842.96 

Loomis  Laboratory  ....  2,774.88 

Exp.  Therapeutics    ....  1,802.86 

'*            Equip.  2,486.32 

Salaries,  Loomis    4,197.60 

Pharmacology 604.12 

Exp.  Pathology 1,521.98 

Animal  Hospital 891.22 

Medical  College  Lab'y    .  368.98 

Salaries,  Med.  Col.  Lab'y  600.00 

Fuel           "       44       "  154.44 

Cash  in  bank     $8,416.12 

Cash  Dr  Polk, 

Dean *  500.00  8,916.12 

$230,064.55  $230,064.55 
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Schedule  VIII 

STATE  COLLEGE  FORESTRY   BALANCE  SHEET,   AUG.    I,    I9IO 

Contingencies    $4,723.84      New  York  State    $50,000.00 

Clerk 1,222.58 

Stationery 2,129.08 

Lectures 1,825.00 

Salaries 36,274.96 

Lib.  &  Demonstrations  .  2,608.64 

Equipment    689.06 

Forest  Nursery    526.84 


STATE  COLLEGE  FORESTRY 

Exp.  Aug.  z, 

1909,  to 
Aug.  1,  1910 

Maintenance    .  .  $108.22 
Improvement    . 
Equipment    . . . 

Building; 

Sur'y  &  JSst'g  . . 

Pordwood 

Lulpwood 

Cogging   

Telegraph  poles 
Ties  and  Posts  . 
Fire  Fighting  . . 
Contr.  R.  R. 
Main  Line  . .  . 


Income 

McDonald   &   Son 

Brook'n     Coop- 
erage Co  .... 

Santa    Clara 
Lumber  Co  .  . 

State  Col.   For. 

BankAcc't  .  8,983.90 

Due  C.  U.  from 
State 288.53 


$50,000.00 

$50,000.00 

LUMBERING  ACCOUNT  BALANCE  SHEET, 

aug.  1,  1910 

Balance 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Aug.  1, 

Aug.  z,  '09, 

to      to  Aug.  1, 

1910 

0             19x0 

$17,188.55 

N.  Y.  State 

$60,000.00 

",533-99 

Maintenance  . . 

2,458.40 

4,457-33 

Improvement  . 

16,765.26 

6,151.62 

Equipment    . .  . 

1,182.73 

5,297.22 

Building 

•^5 

54,119.36 
16,275.47 

Sur'v  and  Est'g 

*      298.20 
50,977.29 

86,870.76 

28,881.26 

5ii-3i 

Logging 

57,460.08 

1,958.07 

Telegraph  poles 

1,099.40 

580.47 

Ties  and  Posts  . 

2,280.50 

2,660.00 

3,000.00 

Interests 

I. "5. 73 

108.22 

Rents 

2,821.02 

I59.994-04 

I59»994.04 

18,114.37 

McDonald  &  Son 
Brook'n  Coop- 

l8,H437 

94,234.16 

erage  Co 

Santa  Clara 

93,986.83 

27,805.36 

Lumber  Co . .  . 

27,790.31 

8,695.37 


$527,895-67 


$527,895.67 


Schedule  IX 

BALANCE   SHEET  JULY   3 1,    1910 
NEW   YORK   STATE   VETERINARY   COLLEGE 

State  of  New  York 

State  of  New  York  Insurance  Recovery    

Income  Veterinary  College 

Building  and  Equipment  Exp    $150,000.00 

Fire  Loss  Exp 13,308.64 

Departments  Exp    77,625.06 

Expense    346,02 1 .02 

Experimental  Work 6,684.57 

North  Wing    49.28 


$550,000.00 
13.308.64 
60,561.43 


Amount  forwarded $593,688.57     $623,870.07 
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Amount  brought  forward $593,688.57    $623,870.07 

C.  U.  Income  Unexpended   5*852.63 

C.  U.  Maintenance  Unexpended 1,043.54 

Amount  forwarded $600,584.74     $623,870.07 

Schedule  X 


NAME 


WHEN  DUB 


RATE 


917 

I909-I9 l6 

916 

Beatrice,  Nebr.,  Sen.  Dist.  (Sch.  House) 1910-1916 

Belleville  T'p,  Chaut.  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 1911-1923 

Blue  Rapids  T'p,  Marshall  Co.,  Kans.  (Refunding)  19x0-1929 

Burlingame  City  (Funding)    1919-1924 

Burr  Oak  T'p,  Jewell  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid)   1910 

Caldwell  City,  Sumner  Co.,  Kan.  (Water  Works)  1920 

Center  T'p,  Dickinson  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    ....         1 909-1920 

Centerville  T'p,  Linn  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 1909-1920 

Chase  Co.%  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid)  1922 

Chase  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid)  1922 

Chautauqua  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    19 10 

City  of  Fairbury,  Neb.  (R.  R.  Aid)    1911 

Clarks  Creek  T'p,  Morris  Co. ,  Kan.  (Refunding)    ..         1911-1919 

Clay  County,  Kan.  (Refunding) 1914— 1929 

Crook  Co.,  Wyoming  (C.  H.  &  J .) 

Crow  Wing  Co.,  Minn.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

Crow  WingCo.,  Minn.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

Delight  T'p,  Custer  Co.,  Nebr.  (R.  R.  Aid)   

Diamond  Valley  T'p,  Morris  Co.  (Refunding)    ....         191 1- 

EdenT'p,  Sumner  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    191 2- 

Edwards  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid)    

Elk  T'p,  Cloud  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    191 1- 

ElkT'p,  Republic  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)  . . 19 10- 

Escambia  Co.,  Fla.  (Armory) 191 1- 

Eureka  T'p,  Barton  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

Fairmont,  Nebr.  (Ref .  Water)   

Fargo,  North  Dakota  (Refg.) 

Glynn  Co.,  Ga.  (Refunding)   

Graham  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)   

Grant  T'p,  Jewell  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 191 1- 

Grant  T'p,  Reno  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

Great  Bend  T'p,  Barton  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

Green  Garden  T'p,  Ellsworth  Co.,  Kan.  (Rfdg.)  191 1- 

Henderson  Co.,  N.  C.  (Refunding) 

Hickory  T'p,  Butler  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid) 1908- 

Highland  T'p,  Morris  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)   191 1- 

Houston  Heights  Municipality  (Sch.  Bldg.) 

IolaT'p,  Allen  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 191 1- 

KiowaCo.,  Kan.  K.  P.  &  W.  (R.  R.  Aid)    

Kiowa  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid)    

Lane  T'p,  Greenwood  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 19 10- 

LibertyTp,  Dickinson  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    .  . .         1909- 

Carried  forward 


911 

912 

9x2 

9x0 

919 

917 

9x6 

921 

914 

9i5 
916 

912 

913 
9*5 
918 

9i5 
917 

917 

919 

925 
912 

9i5 

933 
918 

917 

917 

924 

920 


6 

4 
6 

4* 

5 

5 
8 

4M 

5 

4K 

6 

6 

5 
6 

5 

5 
6 

6 

6 

5 
5 

4K 
6 

5 
6 

6 

5 
6 

5 
6 

5 
6 

6 

5 
6 

4K 
5 

\* 

5 
5 
5 
5 
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Amount  brought  forward $600,584.74 

C.  U.  Appr.  for  Exp.  Work  Unexpended 3t334*6z 

C.  U.  Appr.  for  North  Wing  Unexpended 19,950.72 


$623,870.07 


$623,870.07  $623,870.07 


SECURITIES — If  U  NICIP  A  L 


COST 


IOO 
106 
IOO 

iootf 
100 

xoiK 
4.60b 

II2K 

IOO 

IOI 
IOO 

104  K 

»3K 

4Kb 
97 

IOO 

4.40b 

IOO 

"553 

IOO 

102 

IOI 

4.60b 
99 

IOO 

4Kb 
108  K 
H2.39 

4^b 

105K 
100 

IOO 

4Kb 
4.80b 
112.58 
4«b 

">7K 
100 

4ftf> 

4.65b 

IOO 
IOO 

98 

4Hb 
4ftf> 


BALANCE 
AUG.  I,  '09 

$20,000.00 

7,500.00 

7,000.00 

8,000.00 

11,000.00 

11,500.00 

6,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,600.00 

8,000.00 

12,000.00 

20,000.00 

45,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,ooo.«o 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 

25,000.00 

30,000.00 
5,000.00 

1 0,000.00 
8,000.00 

16,000.00 

9,500.00 
3,000.00 

5,500.00 

12,000.00 

7,500.00 

20,000.00 

4,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 

7,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000.00 

2,000.00 

4,000.00 

10,000.00 

6,500.00 

11,000.00 

40,000.00 

16,000.00 

7,000.00 

$496,600.00 


PURCHASED 
DURING  YEAR 


BONDS 

SOLD  OR 
PAID  DURING 

YEAR 
*20,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 

5,000.00 
1,600.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 


3,000.00 
1,000.00 

2,000.00 


5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 


f4,ooo.oo 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 


BALANCE 
AUG.   I,  *IO 


6,500.00 
7.OOO  OO 
7,000.00 

9,000.00 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 


6,000.00 

9,000.00 

20,000.00 

45,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

8,000.00 

2,000.00 

2  5,000.00 

30,000.00 

$9,000.00 
5,000.00 

16,000.00 
8,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,500.00 

12,000.00 
7,500.00 

20,000.00 
4,000.00 

10,000.00 
5,000. OO 

7,000.00 

9,000.00 

20,000.00 

500.00 

3,000.00 
10,000.00 

5,500.00 
11,000.00 
40,000.00 
15,000.00 

6,000.00 


•Sold  at  1 1  i.jo 
tSold  at  1  xo.50 


$66,600.00  $430,000.00 
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NAME 

Amounts  brought  forward   

Lincoln  T'p,  Cloud  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)   

Lost  Springs  T'p,  Marion  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)  .  . 

Luverne  Ind.  Sch.  Dist.,  Minn.  (Sch.  House)   

Lyon  T'p,  Dickinson  Co.,  Kan  (Refunding) 

Marquette  City,  McPherson  Co.,  Kan.  (Rfdg.) 
♦Mound  City  T'o,  Linn  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    . .  . 
Mound  T'p,  McPherson  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

Neosho  T  p,  Coffey  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Ness  County,  Kan.  (Refunding)    

New  York  City  (Corp.  Stock) 

Nevada  T'p,  Ness  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)   

Newton  City,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid)    

Oak  T'p,  Smith  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Oskaloosa  T'p,  Jefferson  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    .  . 

Parsons  City,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid)    

Payne  T'p,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Pierce  Village,  Pierce  Co.,  Nebr.  (Water  Works)   .  . 

Plumb  T'p.  Phillips  Co.,  Kans.  (Refunding) 

Plum  Grove,  T'p  Butler  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)  . .  . 

Reno  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    

Richland  T'p,  Rooks  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Rock  Creek  T'p,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    . 
Rolling  Prairie  T'p,  Morris  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Saline  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

San  Antonie,  Texas  (Pub.  use) 

ScandiaT'p,  Republic  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Sch.  Dist.  No.  58,  Allen  Co.,  Kan.  (School) 

Sch.  Dist.  No.  3,  Carbon  Co.,  Wyoming  (Rfdg.)  .  .  . 
Sch.  Dist.  No.  73,  Lincoln  Co.,  Wash.  (School)    . .  . 
Sch.  Dist.  No.  1,  Sheridan  Co.,  Nebr.  (Sch.  House) 
Sch.  Dist.  No.  61,  Spokane  Co.,  Wash.  (School)  . .  . 
Shell  Rock  T'p,  Greenwood  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Sheridan  County,  Kan.  (Funding) 

Sheridan  T'p,  Sheridan  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    .  .  . 

Shoshone  Co.,  Idaho  (Refunding) 

Silverdale  T'p,  Cowley  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 
Smoky  Hill  T'p,  McPherson  Co.,  Kan.  (Rfdg.)    .  .  . 
So.  Haven  T'p,  Sumner  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    .  .  . 

So.  Stillwater,  Minn.  (Elec.  Lt.) 

Spring  Creek  T'p,  Coffey  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) .  .  . 
Spring  Creek  T'p,  Coffey  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) .  .  . 

St.  Louis  County,  Minn.  (R.  R.  Aid)    

St.  Louis  County,  Minn.  (R.  R.  Aid)    

State  of  New  York  (Land  Scrip)    

Stranger  T'p,  Leavenworth  Co.  (Refunding)  .  . 

Stromsburg  City,  Nebr.  (Ref .  Water)    

Sumner  T'p,  Osborne  Co.,  Kan.  (R.  R.  Aid) 

Sumner  To,  Sumner  Co.,  Kan.  (Rfdg.)    

Tacoma,  Wash.  (Water  and  Light)   

Tacoma,  Wash.  (Water  and  Light)    

Thomas  County,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Tonganoxie  T'p,  Leavenworth  Co.,  Kan.  (Rfdg.)    . 

Union  T'p,  Jefferson  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 

Valley  Center,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    .  . 

Amounts  forwarded 


WHEN  DUE 

RATI 

1910-J 

[920 

AlA 

I905-. 

[914 

5 

19IO 

6 

1915- 

[921 

5 

1911- 

1925 

5 

I9IO-- 

I930 

5 

[916 

6 

I9II-, 

[912 

5 

191O- 

I924 

5 

1958 

4 

19H- 

1917 

5 

1915 

6 

19U- 

[918 

5 

I91O- 

1926 

5K 

1916 

6 

I9I3- 

I923 

5 

[922 

5 

1909- 

1915 

4?4 

I912— 

f9I5 

AH 

1918- 

[928 

4K 

191O- 

[921 

5 

I9II- 

1924 

5 

191O- 

[927 

5 

[916 

6 

I9IO- 

[920 

5 

19II- 

1929 

5 

19H- 

1919 

5 

1925 

6 

1914- 

1924 

S>2 

1913 

7 

1914- 

[924 

S% 

19IO- 

r9i8 

5 

[910 

7 

191  7- 

[918 

5- 

[910 

7 

19II- 

1923 

5 

19II- 

[929 

^ 

5 

I9II-: 

f9i5 

5 

19U- 

[920 

6 

191O- 

r9i9 

m 

5 

19IO— 

1913 

4lA 

I9I3- 

1923 

5 

1913- 

1923 

5 
5 

1908- 

[920 

AH 

I9IO- 

1911 

5 

1909 

8 

1909- 

1917 

4H 

1913 

5 

1913 

5 

1914 

5 

19IO- 

1925 

4>a 

1929 

5 

I9IO- 

1920 

4^, 
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COST 


IOO 
IOO 
1 08 
IOI 

4.60b 
4Mb 

IOO 

4  Mb 
103  K 


BALANCE 

AUG.  I,  '09 

$496,600.00 

15,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000.00 

8,000.00 

7,500.00 

6,000.00 

14,000.00 

3,000.00 

67,000.00 


PURCHASED 
DURING  YEAR 


103  yA 

6,000.00 

99 

34,000.00 

IOO 

15,000.00 

4Kb 

18,000.00 

IOI 

1 1 ,000.00 

103  k 

6,000.00 

4Kb 

8,800.00 

IOO 

8,000.00 

100 

7,500.00 

100 

6,000.00 

4^b 

6,000.00 

4Hb 

5,000.00 

4#b 

16,000.00 

103  M 

50,000.00 

100 

25,000.00 

4.70b 

18,000.00 

4Mb 

7.000.00 

105 

19,000.00 

47-<b 

7,000.00 

105.26 

4,000.00 

4Kb 

7,000.00 

4^b 

11,000.00 

102 

5,000.00 

100.56 

7,000.00 

113.22 

10,500.00 

100.56 

12,000.00 

101M 

9,000.00 

101M 

5,000.00 

4Kb 

12,000.00 

IOO 

5,000.00 

100 

4,000.00 

100 

54,000.00 

102.04 

12,000.00 

688,576.12 

100. 

5,000.00 

4Mb 

3,000.00 

112K 

7,000.00 

4.60b 

1000.00 

102 

26,000.00 

IOO 

25,000.00 

101M 

28,000.00 

IOO 

15,000.00 

4«b 

15,000.00 

roo 

10,000.00 

25,000.00 


♦A  gift 


$1,901,476.12  $25,000.00 


SOLD  OR  PAID  BALANCE 

DURING  YEAR  AUG.   I,  'iO 

$66,600.00  $430,000.00 

15,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000.00  

1,000.00  7,000.00 

7,500.00 

O.OOO.OO 

14,000.00 

1,000.00  2,000.00 

2,000.00  65,000.00 
25,000.00 

I,000.00  5,000.00 
34,000.00 

2,000.00  13,000.00 

18,000.00 

I  1 ,000.00 

6,000.00 

2,000.00  6,800.00 

1,000.00  7,000.00 

7»50000 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,000.00  4,000.00 

16,000.00 

50,000.00 

25,000.00 

18,000.00 

500.00  6,500.00 

19,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,000.00 

7,000.00 

2,000.00  9,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00  2,000.00 

10,500.00        

1,000.00  11,000.00 

1,000.00  8,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00  10,000.00 

3,000.00  2,000.00 

500.00  3,500.00 

54,000.00 

12,000.00 

688,576.12 

5,000.00 

1,000.00  2,000.00 

7,000.00         

1,000,00         

26,000.00 

25,000.00 

28,000.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

3,000.00  7,000.00 

$135,100.00     $1,791,376.12 
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NAME  WHEN  DUB  RATB 

Amounts  brought  forward    

Walnut  Tp,  Brown  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    1914-1918  5 

Waring  T'p,  Ness  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding) 1911-1917  5 

Washington  T'p,  Rice  Co.,  Kan.  (Refunding)    ....  1911-1921  5 

WichitatSch.  Dist.  Kan.  (Schools) 1910  5 

Wood  River  T'p,  Custer  Co.,  Nebr.  (R.  R.  Aid)  ...  19 10  5 

FOREIGN  ^GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Argentine  Republic  (Internal) 1909-1945  5 

Imperial  Japanese  Government  (ist4>£'s)    1910-1925  4K 

Imperial  Japanese  Government  (ist4>£'s)    1910-1925  4^ 

Imperial  Japanese  Government  (2d  4^'s)   1910-1925  4  >£ 

Republic  of  Cuba  (Ext.  Loan) 1910-1944  5 

Republic  of  Cuba  (Ext.  Loan) 1910-1944  5 

San  Paulo,  Brazil  (Treasury  Notes) 1919  5 

U.  S.  of  Mexico  (Loan  of  1904) 1954  4 

U.  S.  of  Mexico  (Ext.  Loan)   1945  5 

RAILROAD    BONDS 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  (Gen'l  Mtg) ...  1995  4 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.)   ....  1958  4 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  (Rec.  Certif)  19 11  5 

♦Atlantic  City  R.  R.  Co.  (Gold  Mtg.) 1919  5 

♦Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  (Prior  Lien) 1925  3  # 

♦Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1948  4 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1948  4 

Canada  Southern  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.  Extension)   ..  19 13  6 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.)    1938  .        5 

♦Central  Branch  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1919  4 

♦Chesa.  &  Ohio  Ry.  (1st  Con.  Mtg.) 1939  5 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co.  (Deb.) 4     x 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co.  ?Deb.) 4 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  (1st  &  Rfd.)  1934  4 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  (1st  &  Rfd.)  1934  4 

♦Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)  . .  191 7  6 

fCin.  Ham.  &  Day.  Ry.  Co.  (Col.  T'st)    1908  4^ 

fCin.  Ham.  &  Day.  Ry.  Co.  (Col.  T'st)    1959  4# 

Colorado,  Utah  Con.  Co.  (Guar.  Col.  Tr.)    191 1  6 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  (Conv.  Bonds)    1916  4 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  (Conv.  Bonds)    1916  4 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  (Conv.  Bonds)    1916  4 

♦E.  Tennessee,  Va.  &  Georgia  Ry.  (Con.  Mtg.)  ....  1956  5 

Galveston,  Har'g  &  San.  An.  (M  &  P  Ext)    193 1  5 

Galveston,  Har'g  &  San.  An.  (M  &  P  Ext)    193 1  5 

Galveston,  Har'g  &  San.  An.  (M  &  P  Ext)    193 1  5 

♦Ga.  Oar.  &  North.  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.)   1929  5 


1925  6 

i93i  4 


Mtg.;    . 

♦Knoxville  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)  . 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.  Ry.  Co.  (Deb.) 

♦Lehigh  Valley  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)  1940  4# 

♦Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  Con.  Mtg.) 193 1  5 

Macon  Dub.  &  Sav.  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1947  5 

Carried  forward    

♦A  gift 

tBxchange  in  reorganization 
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BALANCE      PURCHASED  SOLD  OR  PAID      BALANCE 


COST 


4Kb 
103  % 
4*b 

99 
102 


99 
88 

92 

88 

100 


105K 
6^b 

93  K 
96  K 


4Kb 

99 
11a 

95K 

99 
100 

95 

95  K 

118K 

93  K 

9»K 

88  # 

89  K 
iaiK 

97* 

9i* 
100 

95 
100 

102  K 

120)4 

108 
109 

in* 
109  # 

122K 

94K 
108 

»7K 
97 


AUG  I,    09  DURING 

YEAR 
$1,901, 476. 12   $25,000 

5,000.00     

9,000.00     

12,000.00     

16,000.00     

5,000.00     


DURING 
YEAR 

$I35,IOO 

5,000 

1,000 

l6,000 

5,000 


AUG.  I,    IO 

Si. 79',376. 12 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 

11,000.00 


$1,948,476.12   $25,000     $162,100    $1,811,376.12 


9.730 

24.350 
48,700 

73.050 
50,000 
50,000 
48,600 
49,000 
90,210 


$443,640 


50,000 

25,000 

10,000 

4,000 

500 

23,000 
25,000 
z  1,000 
25,000 
60,000 
40,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 
25,000 

25,000 
25,000 

2,000 


15,000 
30,000 

10,000 
10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
25,000 


25,000 


5.832 

♦48,500 


5,000 


25,000 


60,000 
40,000 


25,000 


25,000 


23,000 


25,000 


$550*500    $123,000     $130,000 

**45.59<>.oo  sold  at  97  H. 


9.730 

24,350 
48,700 

73.050 
50,000 
50,000 
42,768 
49,000 
41,710 


*53,332       $389,308 


20,000 
50,000 
25,000 
10,000 
4,000 
500 
25,000 
23,000 
25,000 
1 1 ,000 
25,000 


25,000 
25,000 
25,000 

25,000 
25,000 
25,000 

2,000 
23,000 
15,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10,000 

5,ooo 
10,000 
25,000 
10,000 
10,000 
25,000 


$1,811,376.12 


389.308.00 


$543,500   $2,200,684.12 
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NAME  WHEN  DUE  RATE 

Amounts  brought  forward    

Michigan  Central  Rd.  Co.  (Deb.  of  1909) 1929  4 

Mo.  Kans.  &  Eastern  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.)    194a  5 

Mo.  Kans.  &  Oklahoma  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    ....  1942  5 

Mo.  Kans.  &  Oklahoma  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    ....  194a  5 

♦Mo.  Kans.  &  Texas  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1990  4 

Mo.  Kans.  &  Texas  of  Texas  (1st  Mtg.)   194a  5 

Mo.  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (Cons'l  1st  Mtg.) 1920  6 

Mo.  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (Cons'l  1st  Mtg.) 1920  6 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  R.  R.  Co    1934  4 

New  York,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  Rd.  Co.  (Deb.  of  '06)  193 1  4 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  (Conv.  Deb.)    ....  1948  6 

N.  Y.,  N.  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.  (3  yr.  note)  19 10  5 

♦N  Y..,  Ont.  &  West.  Ry.  (Refunding) 1992  4 

♦N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  West.  Ry.  (Refunding) 1992  4 

N.  Pac.  &Gt.  Nor.  Ry.  (C.  B.  &Q.  Col.)   1921  4 

N.  Pac.  &  Gt.  Nor.  Ry.  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Col.)    1921  4 

N.  Pac.  &  Gt.  Nor.  Ry.  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Col.)    1921  4 

♦Ohio  River  R.  R.  Co.  (Gen.  Mte.) 1937  5 

♦Oregon  Rd.  &  Nav.  Co.  (Con.  Mtg.) 1946  4 

Pennsylvania  Rd.  Co.  (Conv.)    191 5  3^ 

Pennsylvania  Rd.  Co.  (Conv.)    191 5  3  >£ 

♦Richmond  &  Peter'g  Ry.  Co.  (Con.  Mtg.) 1940  4 >£ 

Seaboard  Air  Line  (Rec.  Cer.  Ser.  C.)    1912  5 

♦Sciota  Valley  &  New  England  (1st  Mtg.)    1989  4 

So.  Indiana  Ry.  Co.  (istMtg.) 195 1  4 

So.  Pacific  Co.  (Conv.  Bonds) 1929  4 

So.  Pacific  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1955  4 

Spokane  &  Inland  Emp.  Rd.  Co.  (1st  Ride.)    ....  1926  5 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.&  So.  R.&  G.  Div.  (1st  Mtg.)  .  .  1933  4 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  &  Southern  (Gen.  Mtg.)    193 1  5 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  &  Southern  (Gen.  Mtg.)    193 1  5 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  &  Southern  (Con.  Mtg.)    193 1  5 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rd.  Co.  (7  yr.  note)  ...  19 12  4% 

St.  Paul,  Min.  &  Man.  Ry.  (Mont.  Ext.) 1937  4 

Tidewater  Company  (note) 1913  6 

Tol.  &  Ohio  Central  Ry.  Co.  (Gen.  Mtg.) 1935  5 

Union  Pacific  Rd.  Co.  (1st  and  Refunding) 2008  4 

Union  Pacific  Rd.  Co.  (Conv.)    1927  4 

Vera  Cruz  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1934  4^ 

♦Wabash  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)   1939  5 

♦West  Va.  &  Pittsburg  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1990  4 

♦Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  (1st  Mtg.)   1949  4 

EQUIPMENT    NOTES 

Boomer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  (Equipment) 19 13-19 14  5 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co 1917  4^ 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R.  Co 1913-1916  4X 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry.  Co    1914  5 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 1922  4}4 

Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  (Series  C)    19 12  4^ 

Iron  Mountain  Car  Trust    191 2  5 

New  York  Central  Lines  1917  5 

Carried  forward 

*A  gift 
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COST 

BALANCE 

PURCHASED 

SOLD  OR  PAI 

D     BALANCE 

AUG.  I,  '09 

DURING 
YEAR 

DURING 
YEAR 

AUG.  I,  *IO 

•550,500 

$123,000 

$130,000 

$543,500       $2,200,684.12 

4.40b 

25,000 

25,000 

105 

25,000 

25,000 

IOI 

10,000 

10,000 

107 

15,000 

15,000 

IOO 

10,000 

10,000 

IOI 

25»000 

2  5,000 

5%b 

10,000 

•     ••■•• 

10,000 

my* 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

9SX 

14,000 

•    ■    •    • 

25,000 

4.47b 

25»000 

2  5,000 

IOO 

6,600 

6,600 

IOO 

3  5»000 

2  5,000 

IOO 

10,000 

•    ■■■■• 

10,000 

102  J4 

10,000 

IO.OOO 

96 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

96K 

50,000 

50,000 

98  % 

25,000 

2  5,000 

IOO 

86,000 

86,000 

102  # 

5,000 

5,000 

89  H 

25,000 

2  5,000 

90  % 

25,000 

2  5,000 

IOO 

10,000 

10,000 

99 

25,000 

2  5,000 

102  >£ 

10,000 

10,000 

94 

10,000 

10,000 

96 

9,000 

9,000 

4Hb 

25,000 

2  5,000 

98 

25,000 

2  5,000 

5%b 

25,000 

2  5,000 

101K 

35»°oo 

35,000 

103 

5,000 

5,000 

117H 

10,000 

10,000 

97 

25,000 

2  5,000 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

102  K 

25,000 

2  5,000 

96 

20,000 

20,000 

415b 

50,000 

50,000 

86K 

20,000 

20,000 

95H 

50,000 

50,000 

118 

14,000 

0 

14,000 

100 

10,000 

10,000 

89  X 

15,000 

15,000           I,399,IOO.OO 

$1,332,100 

$237,000 

$l8l,000      $ 

t,399,I°o 

IOO# 

25,000 

2*5,000 

5Kb 

20,000 

20,000 

99   ~ 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

30,000 

5#b 

25,000 

25,000 

94  K 

50,000 

50,000 

97X 

25,000 

25,000 

5  Kb 

25,000 

25,000 

98  K 

25,000 

f  2  5,000 

$190,000   $55,000   $45,000   $200,000  $3,599,784.12 


tSold  at  X04K 
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NAME  WHBN  DUE  RATE 

Amounts  brought  forward    

Pere  Marqette  R.  R 1909  4K 

Pere  Marqette  R.  R 1913  6 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  (Series  C)  191 1-1913  4# 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry 191 2  5 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Series  H 1914  5 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Series  G 1913  4# 

Wabash  Rd.Co.,  Series  C 1913  4K 

Wabash  Rd.  Co.,  Series  C 1914  4# 

m 

TRACTION    BONDS 

Atlantic  City  Elec.  Co.  (1st  &  Refunding)     1938  5 

Bait.  Spar.  Pt.  &  Chesa.  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.)    1953  *X 

Brooklyn  Un.  El.  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1950  5 

Brooklyn  Un.  El.  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)   1950  5 

Calumet  &  So.  Chicago  (1st  Mtg.)    1927  5 

Cayuga  Lake  Elec.  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg   1922  6 

Ccn.  El.  Ry.  Co.  of  Kansas  City  (Mtg.)  . . ; 1914  5 

Chicago  Railways  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1927  5 

Cleveland  Railway  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 191a  5 

Davenport  &  Rock  Island  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.) 191 1  6 

Davenport  &  Rock  Island  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.)    191 1  6 

Des  Moines  City  Ry.  (Refunding  Mtg.)   1921  5 

Des  Moines  City  Ry.  (Refunding  Mtg.)   192 1  5 

Detroit  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co  (1st  Mtg.) 192 1  4# 

Detroit  United  Ry.  (Col.  Trust) 1910  5 

Detroit  United  Ry.  (1st  Cons'l)    193*  4# 

Eastern  Pa.  Rys.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1936  5 

Hudson  Companies  (Col.  Note)    19 11  6 

Hudson  &  Man.  Rd.  (Car.  Trust,  Ser.  A)    19 13  5 

Hudson  &  Man.  Rd.  (Car.  Trust,  Ser.  A.)   19 14  5 

Indianapolis  St.  Ry.  Co.  (Gen.  Mtg.)   1933  4 

Interborough  Rap.  Tran.  Co.  (Con v.  Notes) 191 1  6 

Ithaca  St.  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.) 1922  6 

Ithaca  St.  Ry.  (1st  Mtg.)    1922  6 

Ithaca  St.  Ry.  Co.  (2d  Mtg.) 1922  6 

Ithaca  St.  Ry.  Co.  (2d  Mtg.) 1922  6 

Ithaca  St.  Ry.  Co.  fad  Mtg.) 1922  6 

Kansas  City  Elev.  Co.  (Gen.  Mtg.) 1922  4 

Kansas  City  Ry.  &  Lt.  (1st  Refunding)    19 13  5 

Metropolitan  St.  Ry.  Co.  (Gen.  Mtg.)    1997  5 

Metropolitan  St.  Ry.  Co.  (Gen.  Mtg.)    1997  5 

Metropolitan  St.  Ry.  Co.  of  Kansas  City  (1st  Mtg.)  19 13  5 

Muscatine  Cit.  Ry.  &  Lt.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1917  5 

Muscatine  Cit.  Ry.  &  Lt.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1917  5 

Nassau  Elec.  R.  R.  Co.  (Cons.  Mtg.)    19S1  4 

N.  Y.  &  Jersey  Rd.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1932  5 

N.  Y.  &  Jersey  Rd.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    i93a  5 

No.  Ohio  Traction  Co.  (Cons.  Mtg.) 1919  5 

No.  Texas  Traction  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1933  5 

No.  Texas  Traction  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)   1933  5 

Oregon  Electric  Ry.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1933  5 

Rochester  Ry.  Co.  (Gold  Mtg.) 1930  5 

Carried  forward 
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COST 

99  K 
5.40b 

4#b 

99  H 
Sift 
5Kb 
6%b 
6%b 

BALANCB 
AUG.  I,  '09 

$190,000 
35,000 
3  0,000 
50,000 
36,000 
34,000 
35,000 
5,000 
35,000 

PURCHASBD 
DURING 
YBAR 
$55,000 

SOLD  OR 
PAID  DUR- 
ING YBAR 
$45,000 

2  5,000 

BALANCB 
AUG.  I,  *I0 

$300,000       $3,599,784.13 

30,000 

25. 

000 

35,000 
36,000 

34,000 

25. 

000 

5,000 
35,000               335,000.00 

98 

94  X 
ioi# 

106X 

[99K 
103 

99K-K 
99  H 

98  K 

103 

$390,000 

15,000 
35,000 
35,000 
30,000 
3,000 
l8,000 
50,000 
35,000 
50,000 

8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
35,000 
50,000 

35,000 

10,000 

10,000 

35,000 

50,000 

30,000 

5,000 

35,000 

3,000 

4,000 

25,000 

25»°°° 

25.00° 
50,000 

6,500 

3»5©o 
25,000 

10,000 

25,000 

35,000 

15.000 

10,000 

25,000 

$55. 
25 

000 
,000 

$120, 

,000 

$33  5,000 

3  5,000 
15,000 
3  5,000 
2  5,000 
20,000 

3,000 

7 

,000 

■ 

35,000 
50,000 
25,000 

tjo.ooo 
j8,ooo 

\02yi 

100 

10,000 

15,000 
15,000 

97K 

95  • 
93  K 
86 

25. 

000 

50,000 
15,000 
25,000 
10,000 

15, 

000 

99  X 

Sty 

9lX 

87 

99 
103 

103 

10,000 

25,000 
50,000 
30,000 

5,000 
3  5,000 

3,000 

4, 000 
25,000 
25,000 
35,000 
50,000 
35,000 
6,500 
3,500 
25,000 
10,000 

IO3 

6#b 

103 

90    ^ 

5Mb 
109 

97K 

97K 
5-45b 

87  K 
100 

25,000 

101 

35,000 
25,000 
15,000 
10,000 

5  Kb 

98 

99 

5-45b 
zzi 

25,000 

25,000 
25,000 

•    ■    • 

.  *  * 

t8old  at  103. 073 


$810,000         $97,000         $83,000         $834,000      $3,934,784.13 
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NAME 

Amounts  brought  forward    

Rochester  Ry.  Co.  (Gold  Mtg.) 

Rochester  Ry.  Co.  (Gold  Mtg.) 

Saginaw  Valley  Tract.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Sciota  Valley  Tract.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Seattle  Electric  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Steinway  Ry.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Toledo  Tract.  Co.  (Cons,  ist  Mtg.) 

Toledo  Rys.  &  Lt.  Co.  (Con.  ist  Mtg.)  . . 
Toledo  Rys.  &  Lt.  Co.  (Con.  ist  Mtg.)  . . 
West  Side  R.  R.  Co.  of  Elmira  (ist  Mtg.) 


WHEN  DUB         RATB 


I930  5 

1930  5 

I92O  5 

1923  5 

1939  5 

1933  6 

1912  6 

1909  4 

1909  4 

1914  5 


LIGHT    AND    POWER    BONDS 

Associated  Gas  &  Elec.  Co.  (ist  &  Coll.  Trust)  .... 

Baltimore  Un.  El.  L  &  P.  Co.  (Con.  ist  Mtg.) 

Bay  City  Gas  Co.  (Gen.  Mtg.) 

Butte  Elec.  &  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Butte  Elec.  &  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Butte  Elec.  &  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

California  Gas  &  El.  Co.  (Unif.  &  Refd.)   

Canton  Elec.  Co.  (ist  &  Ref.  Mtg.)    

Chippewa  Valley  Ry.  Lt.  &  Por.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    . . . 

Conn.  Riv.  Po.  Co.  of  N.  Y.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Consolidated  Ltg.  Co.  of  Vt.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Decatur  Gas  &  Elec  .Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Detroit  Cit>  Gas  Co.  (Gold  Mtg.) 

Dominion  Po.  &  Tran.  Co.  (Gold  Bd.) 1925- 

Grand  Rapids-Musk.  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Green  Bay  Gas  &  El.  Co.  (ist  and  Refunding)   ....         1925- 

Hornell  Gas  Lt.  Co.  (ist  Mtg. ) 19 10- 

Hornell  Gas  Lt.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 191 7_ 

Ithaca  Gas  Lt.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)   

Lacrosse  Water  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Lincoln  Gas  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Lincoln  Gas  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Mt.  Whitney  Power  &  Elec.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Muncie  Elec.  Lt.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

Nassau  Lt.  &  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)  

Newburg  Lt.  Ht  &  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

N.  Y.  Gas  El.  Ht.  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg!)    

N.  Y.  Gas  El.  Ht.  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

N.  Y.  Gas  El.  Ht.  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    

New  York  &  Queen  Elec.  Lt.  &  Po.  Co.  (ist  Con.) . . 

Niagara  FallsPo.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Niagara  Lock.  &  Ont.  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.) 

Ontario  Po.  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls  (ist  Mtg.)    

Pacific  Lt.  &  Po.  Co.  (ist  Mtg)  

Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Co.  (ist  &  Refunding) 

Portland  Gen.  El.  Co.  (ist  Mtg.)    1915- 

Potomac  El.  Po.  Co.  (Cons.  Mtg)   

San  Diego  Con.  Gas  &  Elec.  Co.  (ist  Mtg. ) 

Seattle  Lighting  Co.  (Refunding  Mtg.)   

Shawinigan  Wa.  &  Po.  Co.  (Con.  Mtg.)  

Southern  Lt.  &  Traction  Co.  (Col.  Tr.)    

Carried  forward 


1939 
1929 

1920 

1931 

i95i 

i95i 

1937 

1937 
1924 

1937 
1926 

1929 

1923 

■1927 

1931 

•1935 
-1924 

•1920 

1931 

1931 
1911 

1911 

1939 

1932 
1927 

1921 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1930 

1932 

1954 

1943 
1942 

1940 

1935 
1936 

1939 
1949 

1934 
1949 


4K 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
6 

6 

6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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COST 


IIlK 

no 

I03 

5.20b 
114 

97K 
92 

94 
101 


95 
4.90b 

5  Kb 

6%b 

90 

6%b 

95# 

97  k 

97K 
92 

97K 
100 

101 

95 

99 
100 

95 
zoo 

IOO 

98  % 
107.79 

IOO 

97K 

5-45b 

IOO 

105 

108 
uoK 

IOO 

99  K 

95 

95 
90 

98  X 
102  >£ 

IOO 

97M 
97M 

90 

94  % 


BALANCE 

PURCHASED 

SOLD  OR 

BALANCE 

AUG.  I,  '09 

DURING  PAID  DURING 

AUG.  I,  'iO 

YEAR 

YEAR 

$8lO,000 

$9  7,  OOO 

$83,000 

$824,000   $3,924,784.1* 

25,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

50,000 

50,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

15,000 

15,000 

40,000 

40,000 

4,000 

4,000 

10,000 

10,000 

25,000 

25,000   $1,068,000 

$1,054,000 

$97,000 

$83,000   $ 

[,068,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

I  5,000 

15,000 

6,000 

0,000 

34,000 

34,000 

15,000 

15,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

12,000 

12,000 

44,000 

44,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

9,000 

9,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

100,000 

100,000 

25,000 

25,000 

50,000 

50,000 

5,000 

5,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

25,000 

50,000 

50,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

2  5,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

$Q52,000       $502,000        $129,000         $1,125,000       $4,992,784.12 
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NAME                                                               WHEN  DUB  RATE 

Amounts  brought  forward      

St'LouisUn.  El.  Lt.  &Po.  Co.  (istMtg.)      193a  5 

Utah  Lt.  &  Po.  Co.  (Prior  Lien)     1930  5 

Washington  Wat.  Po.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)     1939  5 

Watertown  Lt.  &  Po.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1959  5 

Western  United  Gas  &  Elec.  (1st  &  Refunding)  . .  1950  5 

Western  Electric  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 192a  5 

MISCELLANEOUS    BONDS 

American  Agri.  Chem.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1928  5 

American  Cigar  Co.  (Series  A  Notes)   191 1  4 

American  Lumber  Co.  (1st  &  Refunding)   1920  6 

American  Tobacco  Co.  (Bond)  1944  6 

Buffalo  &  Sus.  Iron  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1932  5 

Central   Coal  &  Coke  Co.  (Gen.  Con.  Mtg.) 19 19  6 

Central  Leather  Co.  (1st  Lien) 1925  .5 

Central  Leather  Co.  (1st  Lien) 1925  5 

Central  Leather  Co.  (1st  Lein) 1925  5 

Consolidated  Land  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    19 18  6 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1934  5 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1924  5 

*  Delaware  River  Ferry  Co.  (Sinking  Fund) 1921  5 

Flambeau  River  Lumber  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1913-1915  6 

Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)   1912-1915  6 

International  Steam  Pump  Co.  (1st  Lien) 1929  5 

Leav.  City  &  Ft.  Leav.  Wat  Co.  (Water  Works)  .  .  19 1 2  6 

Long  Bell  Lumber  Co.  (1st  &  Refunding) 19 19  6 

Montreal  Loc.'&  Mac.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1924  4 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  (Ref.  Mtg.)  1929  5 

New  York  Dock  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 195 1  4 

Republic  Iron  &  St.  Co.  (1st  &  Col.  Tr.)    1934  5 

Republic  Iron  &  St.  Co.  (1st  &  Col.  Tr.)    1934  5 

Richmond  Loc.  &  Mac.  Wks.  (Con.  Mtg.) 1929  6 

Rogers  Brown  Iron  Go.  (1st  Mtg.  &  Refunding)  . .  1924  5 

Scarsdale  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    19 19  6 

Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Co.  (Deb.) 1916  6 

TrowDir.  Ptg.  &  Bkdg.  Co.  (1st  Mtg.) 1911-1914  5 

United  Fruit  Co.  (Sinking  Fund) 1923  4^ 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  (Col.  Tr.  10  yr.  note)    1919  6 

Union  Typewriter  Co.  (3  yr.  note)   19 13  5 

Va.  Caro.  Chemical  Co.  (1st  Mtg.)    1923  5 

stocks 

♦American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Preferred 6 

American  Tobacco  Co.,  Preferred    6 

♦Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  Preferred    4 

Chicago,  Gt.  Western  Ry.  Co.,  Preferred 

(Taken  in  reorganization  for  Debenture  Stock) 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 9 

♦1st  National  Bank  of  Ithaca 12 

♦1st  National  Bank  of  Ithaca 12 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  Preferred    7 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  Preferred    7 

Carried  forward 

♦A  gift. 
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COST 


IOO 

IOO 

I02# 

96K 
98 

99 


5Kb 
5%b 
100 
105  #-112 

99 
100 

89 

99  X 

99  X 

99 
98 

98  X 

104 

IOO 

96J* 

IOO 

9*X 

5%b 

97 


90 
98 

"5 
96.33 
95 

IOO# 

5^b 

95K 
102  # 

97-25 
5-57b 


IOO 

ioitf 
94 


I7J-I75 
163.50 

"5 
116 

133K 


tSold  at  1  os 


BALANCE   PURCHASED 
AUG.  I,  '09     DURING 
TEAR 
$952vOOO     $302,000 
25,000  

I5.000  

25,000  

25,000        

25.000 

25,000 


$1,042,000      $352,000 


2  5,000 
25,000 

25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
30,000 
50,000 

20,000 

25,000 

8,000 

10,000 

30,000 

25,000 

27,500 
20,000 
10,000 
24,000 

25,000 

130,000 
25,000 
25,000 

2  5,000 


25,000 
50,000 


20,000 


40,000 
I5.000 
25,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 


25,000 
2  5,000 

25,000 


$644,500  $300,000 


25,000 
10,000 
300 


10,000 
40,000 
10,000 


IS.000 
100,000 

25,000 
15.000 


*95,3oo    $155,000 


SOLD  OR  BALANCE 
PAID  DUR-  AUG.  I,  *IO 
ING  YEAR 
$129,000   $1,125,000 

25,OO0 

I5.000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

$129,000   $1,265,000 

25,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

75.000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

30,000 

50.000 

20,000 

20,000 

25,000 

1,0  o  7,000 

40,000 

25,000 

25,000 

30,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

27,500 

f20,000       

f  1 0,000       

24,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

5,000  125,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

$36,000  $908,500 

25,000 

25,000 

300 

100,000 

25,000 

10,000 

40,000 

10,600 

15.000 

$250,300 


$4,992,284.12 


$1,265,000 


$908,500 


$7,766,284.12 
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NAME  WHEN  DUE  RATE 

Amounts  brought  forward    

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co 12 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 8 

N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co 6 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co   .  . . .  6 

N.  Y.  Dock  Co.,  Pfd 4 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co    7 

Reading  Company  (1st  Preferred) 4 

♦Reading  Company 4 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Preferred    7 

♦Wells  Fargo  &  Co 10 

♦Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  1st  Preferred 44 

♦Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  2nd  Preferred 24 

Carried  forward    


BONDS    AND   MORTGAGES 
NO.  NAME  COUNTY  STATE 

3 1  Joel  Stull    McHenry  Illinois 

60  H.  Tuttle Tompkins  New  York 

94  E.  Hitchcock 

151  W.  &  J.  Da\  idson    York  Nebraska 

265  Sigma  Phi  Association Tompkins  New  York 

276  G.  P.  Bristol 

338  J.  W.Jenks    

399  Fred  Barber Chariton  Missouri 

436  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon Tompkins  New  York 

502  C.  E.  Beck    Grundy  Missouri 

546  E.  T.  Wilcox    Lancaster  Nebraska 

643  H.  L.  Horn York 

751  C.  C.  Hennings Cass 

764  J.  A.  Hennings Cass 

771  H.  Wilkinson York 

797  S.  Dowers Polk 

813  J.  A.  Farrar Filmore 

82 1  H.  Johnson    Butler 

841  W.  Lefler    Sarpy 

861  F.  Krupicka Saline 

885  G.  Vance    York 

886  W.  M.  Russell    Saunders 

888  R.  Pryce York 

949  W.  B.  Davis Cass 

956  M.  E.  Tigard    Saline 

1017  H.  B.  Hutchins Barnstable  Massachusetts 

1035  Claus  Pepper Linn  Missouri 

1074  P.  O.  Berg   Polk  Minnesota' 

1096  A.  O.  Lebakken     Grand  Forks,      North  Dakota 

1 120  B.  F.  Fye Hamilton  Nebraska 

1 136  C.  L.  Raney   Montgomery       Iowa 

1 162  H.  Schmid .  *. Polk  Nebraska 

1163  B.Keller    Polk 


Carried  forward 


\ 
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COST 


BALANCB     PURCHASED  SOLD  OR  PAID    BALANCE 


300 

173 
IOO 

XOI 

I33M 
80 

IOO 

I2IK 
335 


AUG.  I,    09         DURING 


S95.3QO 
5,000 

23,000 

10,000 

10,000 

27,500 

20,000 
30,000 

10,000 
3,000 
1,500 


$155,000 
3.20O 

5,000 


25,000 


20,000 


DURING 
YEAR 


fio,ooo 


AUG.  I,     IO 

YEAR 
$250,300        $7,166,284.12 

8,200 
23,000 
15,000 
10,000 
27,500 
25,000 
20,000 
30.000 
20,000 


3,000 
1,500 


$235,300      $208,200    $10,000    $433,500 
$7,09O,Ol6.I2  $1,285,200   $775,432 


433.500.00 


$7,599,784. I  2 


BALANCB 
AUG.   I,  '09 
$10,000 
3,000 
3,000 

3.500 
700 

3,000 

I.500 

80O 

5,000 

2,200 

800 

70O 

1,000 

2,000 

IJOO 

2,IOO 

I.OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

850 

9OO 

I,8oO 

1,000 

350 
800 
4OO 

2,000 

I.OOO 
800 

1,000 
800 

1,600 


PAID  DURING 

BALANCB 

YEAR 

$10,000 
200 

$3,000 

3,000 

3.500 

500 

3,000 

1,500 
800 

...  mm  •  • 

5,000 

2,200 

80O 

700 

1,000 

2,000 

1,700 
2,IOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

85O 

900 

1,800 

I,6oO 

1,000 

800 

350 

400 

2.0OO 

I  OOO 

800 

1.000 

800 

I  600 

$58,900 


$22,450 


$36,450 


tSold  at  47 


$7»599.784.I2 
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NO. 


210 

249 
«93 
448 

453 
456 

^474 
[488 

5" 
544 

553 
602 

630 

684 
691 
696 
707 

756 
780 

785 
794 

797 
821 

822 

826 

828 

829 

833 

837 
848 

858 

868 

869 

874 
880 

883 

884 
896 
897 
904 
909 
[920 

954 

973 
980 

991 

993 
998 
2005 
2006 
2007 
2009 
2023 
2034 
2047 


NAME 

Amounts  brought  forward  .... 

J.  A.  Crabtree    

J.  A.  Whitlock 

W.W.Vance 

E.  A.  Britton 

M.  I.  Courtney 

G.  Wiebe    

R.  T.  Rutledge    

J.  B.  Hampton    

F.  M.  Farr    

B.  M.  Watson    

J.T.Davis 

H.  A.  Tomlin 

W.  H.Blaney 

P.  Hubrich 

E.  Hasselbalch    

W.  Roubal 

G.  T.  Hutchinson    

W.  M.  Emmons 

M.  Bunton 

E.  Mendenhall 

J.  E.  Creighton    

D.  T.  Evans 

E.  Mittilstadt 

E.  Eckart 

A.  Peterson    

.  C.  Kerr 

.  H.  Rees 

E.  Hahn 

A.  Bruns 

J.  F.  Roubinek    

A.  Lind 

C.  B.  Rodgers    

F.  Schramm 

G.  W.  Cooper 

W.  H.  Bowman 

J.  Cohn 

J.  Cohn 

H.  D.  Reynolds 

A.  H.  Persing 

A.  K.  Deuel 

J.  Madigan 

J. Jacobs    

P.  M.  Sears 

E.  D.  Carpenter 

E.  Shreffler    

M.  Liland 

R.  W.  Griffith    

C.  Flynn 

J.  A.  Tisthammer   

D.  Brainerd 

E.  M.  Newman    

H.  Zwick    

E.  D.  King 

T.  E.  Lonsdale 

P.  Houck 


t 


COUNTY 

Cass 

Lancaster 

York 

Adams 

Lancaster 

Gage 

Chariton 

Boone 

Shelby 

Cass 

Woodbury 

Linn 

Pottawatamie 

Adair 

Polk 

Colfax 

Nuckolls 

Monroe 

Macon 

Hamilton 

Tompkins 

Macon 

Stanton 

Allen 

Polk 

Scotland 

Macon 

Polk 

Merrick 

Colfax 

Polk 

Gage 

Washington 

Linn 

Gage 

Otoe 

Merrick 

Merrick 

Jefferson 

Saline 

Livingston 

Charitan  . 

Livingston 

Filmore 

Resliland 

Kittson 

Plymouth 

Boone 

Woodbury 

Piatt 

Seward 

Coffey 

York 

Saline 


STATE 


Nebraska 
11 

11 

Iowa 

Nebraska 
11 

Missouri 
11 

11 

North  Dakota 

Iowa 

Missouri 
.  <  > 

11 

Nebraska 
11 

11 

Missouri 
11 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Missouri 
11 

Nebraska 
it 

11 

11 

11 


Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


Missouri 


11 


ti 


Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 


if 
11 
11 
11 


Carried  forward 
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BALANCE 

PAID  DURING 

BALANCE 

AUG.   I,  '09 

YEAR 

$58,900 

$22,450 

$36,450 

2,000 

2,000 

I,  OOO 

1,000 

I.OOO 

1,000 

a, 000 

2,000 

800 

800 

4,000 

4,000 

900 

900 

650 

650 

1,500 

I,500 

1,500 

I,5O0 

2,000 

2,000 

3.700 

3,700 

600 

600 

1,250 

1,250 

3,200 

3,200 

900 

9OO 

1,800 

I,8oO 

2,000 

2,000 

450 

IOO 

350 

900 

900 

1,000 

500 

500 

I,  IOO 

I,  IOO 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

2,000 

2,000 

2,100 

2,100 

1,600 

1,600 

1, 200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

2,000 

2,000 

800 

800 

4,000 

4,000 

2,400 

2,400 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

4,000 

800 

800 

1,700 

1,700 

1, 200 

1,200 

1,700 

1,700 

1,100 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

1,300 

1,300 

500 

500 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

2,400 

2,400 

2,000 

2.000 

850 

850 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,800 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,800 

1.800 

$7,599,784.12 


$146,400 


•57,900 


$88,500 


$7,599,784. 12 
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NO.  NAME  COUNTY 

Amounts  brought  forward    

2060  A.  F.  Pinkham Cass 

2063  E.  A.  Armstrong Filmore 

2064  T-  R.  Mason Nance 

2068  M.  Pearson Adams 

2086  J.  D.  Stone Filmore 

2123  S.  R.  Carney    Filmore 

2 161  P.  Hurtz Gage 

2167  B.  Brown   York 

2172  J.  Sklenar Burt 

2174  J.  A.  Gunn   Randolph 

2180  S.  M.  Kensinger Hamilton 

2 184  J.  H.  Croft Clay 

2198  7.  B.  Botkin Auarain 

2200  J.  Finnegan Lancaster 

2221  A.  Rustad    Cass 

2241  M.  Donnelly Audrain 

2246  J.  H.  Mason    Macon 

2247  C.  Zabokrtsky   Washington 

2260  G.  Maltby Montgomery 

2263  J.  Mohlman Plymouth 

2264  T.  Bowman    York 

2268  J.  H.  Stromcr Gage 

2280  J.  P.  Swanson    Polk 

2281  C.  Kiesselbach Polk 

2285  F.  Krejci    Filmore 

2295  S.  Wickersham    Monona 

2312  S.  Kitt    Filmore 

2315  H.  H.  Webster Coffev 

2317  E.  A.  Baker Randolph 

2324  J.  Dunn    Polk 

2327  A.  C.  Jones Polk 

2330  H.  G.  Hill Taylor 

2332  G.  W.  Ryan   Pembina 

2339  M.  W.  Mahoney Butter 

2354  P.  Harden    York 

2355  D.  Wilkcy    Page 

2356  I.  O.  Stensrud    Cass 

2362  M.  Buck   Richland 

3368  L.  W.  Leake Labette 

2371  J.  McDonald    Cass 

2374  J.  W.  Netzley Gage 

2383  J.  R.  Harris Polk 

3392  A.  Anderson    Kittson 

2393  A.  A.  Vigan    Cass 

2396  J.  B  .  Hockridge Cass 

2399  W.  F.  Gelle Richland 

2401  H.  H.  Schnebly   York 

2410  T-  G.  Lutz Nuckolls 

2414  H.  Sauvageau    Cass 

2417  S.  Phillips Hamilton 

2418  T.  ^.  Watson    Filmore 

2427  S.  Sauvageau Cass 

2429  H.  J.  Voss Thayer 

2430  J-  B.  Schommer Filmore 

2469  C.  Heesacker Piatt 

Carried  forward 


STATE 

Nebraska 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
i< 
11 
11 
11 


Missouri 
Nebraska 


11 

Missouri 

Nebraska 
11 

Missouri 
11 

Kansas 

Iowa 
<« 

Nebraska 
11 

i< 

11 

11 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

it 

Missouri 

Nebraska 
11 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 
11 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 
i« 

Minnesota 
North  Dakota 


Nebraska 
tt 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 
•  » 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 
11 

11 
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BALANCE 

AUG.  I,  '09 

$146,400 

3,000 

2,000 

1, 60O 

1,000 

1,000 

60O 

80O 

I,IOO 

2,500 

9OO 

1,500 

3,000 

3,000 

I,  OOO 

2,000 

1,700 

1,000 

2,800 

900 

2,500 
300 

2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
600 
700 
2,200 

1,700 

1.300 
800 

800 

700 

750 

1,000 
2,000 

700 
1,200 
1,600 

600 
2,000 

800 

1,000 
1,200 

800 

600 

1.600 

400 

3.000 

1,800 

500 

2.375 

700 

1,800 

700 

2  500 
$223,025 


PAID  DURING 
YEAR 
$57,900 

•    •••■••• 

2,  OOO 
1,600 


1,000 


I,IOO 
2,500 

«     •     •     •     • 

1,500 
3,000 
3,000 
1,000 


3OO 
200 


60O 
300 


60O 
80O 


400 


1,800 
500 

I.80O 
700 


$82,600 


BALANCE 

$88,500 
3,000 

I,  OOO 

60O 
80O 

•     •     •                •     • 

9OO 

2,000 

IJOO 
1,000 
2,800 

900 
2,500 

2,000 
80O 

1,000 

4OO 
2,200 

IJOO 

1,300 

80O 

80O 

700 

750 
1,000 

2,000 

700 
1,200 
I.60O 

2.000 

1,000 

1,200 
80O 
60O 

I,6oO 

3  OOO 

2,375 
700 

•    •••••• 

2,500 

$7,599,784. 12 


$140,425 


$7,599,784.12 
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NO. 

2477 

2478 
2496 

2498 

2499 
2526 

2532 

2545 

2555 
2567 

2573 

2579 
2592 

2598 

2605 

2630 

2635 
2638 
2639 
2642 

2643 
2647 

2648 

2649 

2650 

2661 

2665 

2667 

2671 

2681 

2685 

2692 

2695 

2697 

2700 

2702 

2709 

2711 

2713 
2719 

2720 

2721 

2724 

2725 
2728 

2737 
2738 

2739 
2742 

27S1 
2752 

2753 

2757 
2782 

2791 


NAME  COUNTY 

Amounts  brought  forward  .... 

T.  C.  Ball Wilson 

I.  James Montgomery 

F.  J.  Suing Cedar 

F.  W.  Hammond Hamilton 

S.  L.  Bender Saline 

R.  G.  Thompson Hamilton 

A.  H.  Underhill Gage 

M.  Richardson 

R.  Mount 

.  C.  Wood Pawnee 

.  T.  Buening Nemaha 

.  E.  McPherson    Republic 

A.  Potmesil    Madison 

F.  A.  Lenhard Filmore 

T.  H.  Canfield    Cass 

J.  R.  Frantz Marshall 

O.  Olson Cedar 

O.  Sauvageau    Cass 

C.  E.  Franson    Wilkins 

J.  S.  Johnson   Hamilton 

P.  Leddy    Phelps 

C.  S.  Wicks Wilson 

F  .L.  Richter  Cass 

N.  Dorval 

H.  Larson " 

C.  C.  Nourse Polk 

J.  J.  Grim Macon 

J.  Vokom Cass 

R.  H.  Arthur Nance 

A.  A.  Andrews Cass 

J.  Akeson Cass 

.  Riechert Livingston 

A.  B.  Searles    Lancaster 

S.  D.  Dudney Nance 

A.  Linderbert    Montgomery 

W.  M.  Tones Chautauqua 

J.  M.  tfpton Gage 

P.  N.  Hageness    Traill 

S.  Sorsen    

T.  Morrisey,  Sr    Lancaster 

A.  Schultz    

S.  M.  Bushong Pawnee 

F.  F.  Tully  Boone 

M.  M.  Saylor    Nuckolls 

J.  M.  Willman Phelps 

A.  Mac  William    Cass 

J.  T.  Workman    Traill 

H.  Anderson    Richland 

H.  G.  Thorell Phelps 

L.  F.  Hermunslie Richland 

T.  C.  Hora    Washington 

T.  Knox   Traill 

J.  W.  Ellis    Pettis 

C.  Jensen    Hamilton 

A.  Bengston Lancaster 

Carried  forward 


STATE 

Kansas 
(< 

Nebraska 
i« 

<< 

i< 

it 

it 

ti 

it 

Kansas 
•  1 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 
it 

Iowa 
Missouri 
North  Dakota 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 

Missouri 
Nebraska 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 
tt 

Nebraska 
tt 

t  f 

tt 

it 

North  Dakota 

41 
I  I 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 
11 
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BALANCE 
AUG.    I,  '09 
$223,025 
80O 
80O 

1,500 
1,200 

1,400 

1, 5°° 
1,000 

400 

1,300 

i,5°° 
1,000 

1,000 

800 

2,250 

i,5°° 
700 

5,ooo 

1,000 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

1 ,000  ■ 

1,300 

2,000 

1,600 

7,000 

3i5 
1,600 

1,500 

3»ooo 

1,600 

1,200 

2,000 

3»5oo 

1,800 

1,000 

800 
1,300 

1,800 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1,600 

3,800 
2,500 

1,800 

1,500 
1,300 
3,700 
3.500 

700 

3,000 
2,400 

$316,990 


PAID  DURING 
YEAR 
$82,600 


IOO 


200 


80O 
1,300 


1,000 


2,500 


BALANCE 

$140,425 

800 

800 

1,500 

1,200 

1,400 

1,500 

1,000 

4OO 

1,300 

1,500 

I.OOO 

1,000 

700 

2,250 

I.500 
500 

5»ooo 
1,000 
i,  600 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 

1,300 
2,000 
1,600 
7,000 

315 
1,600 

1,500 

3.000 

1,600 

1,200 

2,000 

3,5oo 

1,800 

1,000 


1,800 
1,200 


$88,500 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600* 

3,800 

1,800 

1,500 

I  300 

3.700 

3  500 

700 

3,ooo 

2,400 

$7,599,784.12 


$228,490 


$7,599,784.12 
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NO. 


2793 
2800 

2806 

2807 

2809 

2810 

2814 

2820 

2821 

2846 

2850 

2853 
2856 

2858 

2860 

2863 

2866 

2871 

2874 
2876 
2880 
2881 
2885 
2889 
2891 
2898 
2899 
2904 
29H 
2914 

2915 
2918 

2920 

2921 

2922 

2936 

2939 
2946 

2947 

2953 

2957 

2959 
2961 

2963 

2968 

2970 

2973 

2975 
2979 

2980 

2983 

2984 

2985 

2992 

2993 


NAME  COUNTY 

Amounts  brought  forward  .... 

D.  A.  Dickinson Boone 

W.  A.  Hermlee    Thayer 

F.  Herman Staton 

M.  Sullivan    Nuckolls 

J.  Prendergast Pocahontas 

A.  A.  Riley 

F.  Quevillon Dunn 

W.  Schulz Pierce 

F.  Pagel Thayer 

A.  A.  Funk O'Brien 

J.  W.  Wiebe Gage 

H.  W.  Cassill Washington 

S.  Slaughter Saunders 

M.  Huber Lancaster 

H.  H.  Fairchild  Jefferson 

N.  Wilcox Taylor 

J.  D.  Beal Livingston 

T.  Flakne      Polk 

P.  P.  Skorstad,  Sr Clay 

A.  P.  Osley  .' Richland 

J.  A.  Horn    Phelps 

S.  B.  Smith    Chautauqua 

P.  L.  Markey Lancaster 

A.  Edwards Woodbury 

H.  Jeppson Phelps 

D.  W.  Hilsabeck 

G.  Stopak Nance 

E.  L.  Melvin Boone 

A.  Rostvang    Richland 

S.  Bagley Taylor 

J.  A.  Hogan   Lancaster 

T.  S.  Reitan Clay 

L.  Schill Norman 

P.  Anderson Phelps 

C.  Vieselmeyer Thayer 

E.  K.  Atkinson    Tompkins 

F.  Nichols    Pierce 

M.  Mortensen Cass 

O.  A.  Bloom 

J.  F.  Romjne Macon 

W.  Wymore Republic 

J.  F.  Henry    Moniteau 

H.  Snodgrass Merrick 

W.  E.  Stewart Washington 

H.  T.  Olanson    Polk 

L.  Skamfer Richland 

A.  N.  Macy Cloud 

A.  Denker    Polk 

The  Bee  Building  Company Douglass 

J.  G.  Wagner Stanton 

P.  F.  Cahill Boone 

O.  A.  Johnson    Hamilton 

H.  Goettsch Cheraker 

W.  M.  Allbury Sarpy 

F.  L.  Osberg Knox 

Carried  forward 


STATE 


Nebraska 
11 


Iowa 


11 


Wisconsin 
Nebraska 


11 


Iowa 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Nebraska 


11 


ii 


Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 


11 


11 


North  Dakota 
Iowa 
Nebraska 
Minnesota 


•i 


Nebraska 

it 

New  York 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 
ii 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

Nebraska 


it 
it 
11 
11 


Iowa 
Nebraska 


11 
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BALANCE 
AUG.  I,  '09 
$316,990 
1,000 

3.000 
700 
700 

2,500 

i,5°° 

1,400 
500 
5, 000 
2,400 
2,000 
2,500 
1,000 
3,800 
500 

3.ISO 
1,600 

i,5°o 

800 

800 

1,100 

1,600 

1,200 

1,300 

1,500 

1,100 

1,300 

500 

1,660 

650 

1,000 

75o 
1,700 
2,000 
2,500 

300 

600 
2,000 

600 
1,100 
1,000 
1.250 
1,200 

500 
1,800 

200 
3.Soo 
200,000 
1,000 
3.5oo 
1,200 
3,200 
1,600 
1.200 

$590,040 


PAID  DURING 
YEAR 
$88,500 


7OO 


1,400 


4OO 

2,500 

800 


1,000 
1,200 


1,300 


3OO 


2,000 

600 

I,IOO 

1,000 


1,200 


IOO 
3.500 


500 
3.500 


$11 1,6oO 


BALANCE 

$228,490 

1,000 

3.000 

700 

2,500 

1,500 

ISO 

500 

5,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

5OO 

3.I50 
I,6oO 

1,500 
80O 

800 

I.IOO 

60O 

1,300 

I.500 

I,IOO 

500 
I,6oO 

650 

1,000 

750 

IJOO 

2,000 

2,500 

600 

1,250 

500 
I,8oO 

IOO 

200,000 

500 

1,200 

3  200 

1.600 

1,200 

$7,599. 784-12 


$487,440 


$7.599.784    '2 
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NO. 


3009 
30l8 
3020 
302I 
3025 
3027 
3028 

3<>3S 

3°36 

3039 
3040 

3045 
3050 
305I 
3058 
3060 
3062 
3066 
3069 

307I 

3073 

3074 

3075 

3077 
3080 

3081 

3087 
3090 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


i°5 
no 

in 

115 
116 

117 

122 

"5 
134 
136 

137 
142 
144 

147 
148 

150 

153 

154 

155 

157 
161 

162 

165 
168 

171 

172 

173 


NAME  COUNTY 

Amounts  brought  forward 

D.  D.  Howe Woodbury 

H.  Wehnes Gage 

E.  K.  Atkinson   Tompkins 

0.  A.  Tohnk Clay 

W.Jonnston    Merrick 

S.  K.  Jenkins Montgomery 

W.  H.  H.  Leek Washington 

C.  Sherman    7 . .  .  Ly°n 

P.  Grabe Washington 

E.  J.  Rathbun  Woodbury 

H.JBonin    Thayer 

S.  Purdy Adair 

R.  C.  Lambert Merrick 

N.  J.  Wagner Woodbury 

C.  C.  Taylor Mills 

J.  Ward    Cass 

F.  E.  Ely    Gage 

E.  Scanlon Saunders 

P.  Hickman Lyon 

C.  W.  Carlson Woodbury 

T.  Peterson    Plymouth 

W.  Lindsey    Cass 

T.  B.  Trumbo,  etc Cass 

E.  G.  Snydef    Boone 

D.  Wilson Adair 

T.  J.  Bender Filmore 

E.  F.  Medlar    Fillmore 

D.  D.  Darnell Henry 

H.  Fraemke Thayer 

S.  Marples    Gage 

A.  S.Waldron t? 

1.  F.  Koon    Grundy 

J.  H.  Schierbaum    " 

I.  Ratliff Cass 

E.  S.  Powell Macon 

N.  Jakobson Jefferson 

A.  Meyer    Thayer 

J.  T.  Price    Morgan 

O.  Anderson Richland 

T.  E.  Swaney Thayer 

B.  Wegner Merrick 

D.  Keleher Woodbury 

E.  T.  Keleher 

C.  S.  B'  rroughs Gage 

A.  H.  Anderson Woodbury 

M.  Casey Madison 

C.  W.  Foresman    Republic 

J.  C.  Robinson Cedar 

H.  E.  Rockefellow Montgomery 

G.  M.  Metz Dixon 

G.  H.  Stivers Cherokee 

G.  Gineau Thayer 

A.  G.  Wolfenbarger Gage 

A.  E.  Inman Tremont 

M.  Wiszman Fillmore 

Carried  forwaH 


STATB 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Missouri 
Nebraska 

Iowa 

«« 

11 

Missouri 
<< 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

<< 

Missouri 
<< 

i« 
11 

Nebraska 
11 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 
11 


Iowa 


11 


Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 
11 

Iowa 
Nebraska 
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BALANCE 
AUG.  I,  '09 
$599,040 
1,200 
2,500 
I,SOO 
2,000 
3,000 
I,8oO 

a, 000 
2.500 
i»35o 

600 
a, 000 
8,500 
2,200 
1,800 
a,  200 

700 

3»3°o 
2,500 

2,000 
700 

1,300 
300 

55o 
1,000 

600 
2,500 
1,200 
3,300 
a, 400 
1,600 
2,500 
1,000 
1,800 

900 
a, 000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
a, 000 

800 
a, 700 
a, 000 
1,600 

900 
a, 000 
1,700 

1,500 
*,aoo 
1,200 
800 
2,300 
2,500 
5.000 
4,000 
4,500 

$700,240 


PAID  DURING 
YEAR 
$III,6oO 


I,8oO 


2,500 

I,IOO 

600 


80O 


500 


3.300 
1,500 


1,000 

900 

3,000 


2,000 


2,000 


90O 

a, 000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,200 
1.200 
800 
2,300 


5  000 
4, 000 


BALANCE 

$487,440 
1,200 
3,500 
1,500  # 

a, 000 
3,000 

a, 000 

250 

a, 000 
2,500 
2,200 
1,800 
2,200 
700 

3,300 
2,500 

2,000 

700 

500 

300 

55o 

500 

600 

2,500 

1,200 

900 
1,600 
2,500 
1,000 

800 


1,000 
1,000 
1,200 


800 
2,700 


1,600 


2,500 
4,5oo 


S7,599,784-i2 


$152,200 


$548,040 


$7,599,784.12 
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NO.  NAME                                                    COUNTY 

Amounts  brought  forward 

3174  M.  Wiszman Seward 

3175  C.  Adair Fillmore 

3176  L.  M.  Swett Gage 

3177  E.  F.  Medlar  '. Thayer 

3 180  W.  J.  Oliver Nodaway 

3 18 1  H.  Rustad    Richland 

3182  H.  Anderson    Cass 

3183  O.  Anderson Cass 

3184  J.  T.  Gylland   Richland 

3185  W.  McDonnell Adair 

3189  P.  E.  Butler Cloud 

3 190  S.  Magnusson Richland 

3 191  J.  Ready Wilkins 

3193  J.  A.  Stenhjem Cass 

3 194  M.  Martinson Richland 

3195  P.  Berlin Dixon 

3196  S.  J.  Liland    Richland 

3197  W.  W.  Pease    Richland 

3200  J.  L.  Fronk Worth 

3201  F.  Herrick    Richland 

3202  |.  A.  Leer " 

3213  Minnesota  Canada  Land  Company  Thayer 

3214  J.  W.  Little    Fillmore 

3216  O.  N.  Bohne Richland 

3217  F.  Burns Republic 

3218  J.  Sandell ' Polk 

3219  S.  A.  Swanson Hamilton 

3220  J.  Irish Chariton 

3222     P.  Rogers Macon 

3224     J.  Sorenson    Piatt 

3227  F.  Moritz    Pocahontas 

3228  H.  H.  Dagsforrde    Nuckolls 

3229  J.  R.  Clement Thayer 

3230  J.  M.  Jones Fillmore 

3231  M.  C.  Nelson    Polk 

3232  W.  Stenzel   Piatt 

3233  J.  Novacek Butler 

3235     F.  S.  Crane Ida 

3238     J.  L.  Campbell Hancock 

3240  E.  J.  Crook Gage 

3241  J.  E.  Ingerson    York 

3242  J.  Dynes Cass 

3243  J.  H.  Moxham  Republic 

3245     M.  Gouff Gage 

3247     T.  Kiesselbach Polk 

3238     A.  B.  Christensen    Nuckolls 

3249  G.  J.  Morris    Douglass 

3250  B.  Hampton    Saline 

3252  Commercial  Building  Company    . .  Douglass 

3253  M.  P.  Holland    Lancaster 

3254  C.  A.  Bush Clay 

3255  H.  Luhring,  Jr Washington 

3256  G.  McMurry Gage 

3257  D.  A.  Pollock Fillmore 

3258  C.  Braun Nuckolls 

Carried  forward 


STATE 


Nebraska 
it 


«« 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
11 

i< 

11 

Missouri 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
ii 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 
11 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
11 

Nebraska 
11 

North  Dakota 
Kansas 

Nebraska 

11 

Missouri 
11 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Nebraska 
«i 

11 


Iowa 

Iowa 

Nebraska 
11 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

Nebraska 
11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

!• 
II 
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BALANCE 
AUG.   I,  '09 
$700,240 

4,5<>0 
2,600 

800 

1, 200 

2,600 

1,500 
ijoo 
2,000 
2,000 
1,100 

500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,200 
1,600 
1,000 
4,000 

300 

1,000 

29,000 

3,200 

800 
1,50° 
1,300 
2,000 
1,200 

7SO 

800 

1,300 

4,000 

1,500 

400 

1,200 

1,250 
3 .400 

600 
2,000 
6,000 
2,600 
2,000 
1,000 
3,600 
1,200 
1,200 
7,000 
1,000 
30,000 

400 
1,200 
2,500 
1,000 

4,500 
1,000 


•859,740 


PAID  DURING 
YEAR 
$152,200 


2,600 


2,600 
1,500 


2,000 
I,IOO 
500 
2,000 
2,000 
I  •  SOO 


I,6oO 


4,000 
300 


3,200 


1,300 
1,200 


80O 
1,300 


400 

1,200 

1,250 

4OO 

60O 


2,000 


I.OOO 


200 
1,200 
1,000 


$190,950 


BALANCE 

$548,040 
4,500 


800 
1,200 


1,700 
2,000 


2,000 
1,200 


1,000 


1,000 
29,000 

80O 
1,500 

2,000 
750 


4,000 
1,500 


3,000 


2,000 
6,000 
2,600 


1,000 
3,0OO 
1,200 
1,200 
7,000 


30,000 
200 

1,500 
I.OOO 

4,500 

1,000 


$668,790 


$7,599,784.12 


$7,599,784.12 
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NO. 

3262 

3*63 
3264 
3365 

3268 
3269 

3271 
3272 

3273 

*3*75 
♦3276 

*3«77 
♦3278 

*3*79 
♦3281 

♦3282 

3283 

3284 

3^5 
3286 

3^7 
3288 

3289 
3290 

3291 
3292 

3293 
*3294 

*3295 
♦3296 

*3297 
♦3298 

*3299 

330i 

*33°2 

33<>4 

3305 
33o6 

3307 
33o8 

3309 
33io 


NAME 


4 


Amounts  brought  forward 
.  P.  Lofgren 


•   •  •   • 


.  S.  Shaklee 

C.  S.  Ellison 

J.  H.  Ellison 

A.T.Wilhite 

G.  S.  Stoner 

R.  Fisher   

H.  Herpolsheimer 

C.  Cramer 

E.  J.  Kemp    

R.  G.  Abercrombie 

R.  G.  Abercrombie 

.  English 

.  English 

.  E.  Connell   

A.Clark 

D.  Rosenstein   

O.  L.  Kaminske 

LGugerty 

W.  A.  Stocking   

O.  Schreck 

J.  Craig 

K.  Sweeney   

T.  Gill 

E.  D.  W.  Dodson 

C.  Anderson 

R.  Schapke    

M.  R.  Connell 

R.  G.  Abercrombie 

R.  G.  Abercrombie 

G.  C.  Andrews 

M.  R.  Connell 

&  E.  Connell   

H  .B.  JicLeod   

H.  Voorhees 

T.  L.  Stuart 

J.  T.  Allen    

G.  L.  Woodward 

O.  J.  Engelstad 

P.  J.  Engum 

A.  Koehler 

Great  Lakes  Dock  Company, 

Carried  forward 


COUNTY 

Phelps 

Sumner 

LaBette 

Randolph 

Saunders 

Gage 

Lancaster 

Polk 

Westchester 


Hennepin 

Mitchell 

Grundy 

Tompkins 

Moniteau 

Tompkins 

Chippewa 

Clay 

Clay 

Wilkin 

Dixon 

Westchester 


Stanton 

Hennepin 

Merrick 

Moniteau 

Phelps 

Polk 

Richland 

Hall 

St.  Louis 


STATE 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
11 

11 

Missouri 

Nebraska 
11 

11 

Iowa 

New  York 
11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

<i 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Missouri 

New  York 

Missouri 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 


Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Nebr-  ka 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 


*A  gift. 


1 
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BALANCE 
AUG.*  I,  '09 

$859,740 

1,000 

7,000 

725 

725 
2,IOO 

2,200 

1,200 

30,000 

10,000 

7,000 

3t000 

1,500 
2,000 

500 

5,000 

15,000 

16,500 

4,000 

1,600 

3,5<>o 
6,000 

3,ooo 

500 

700 

3,000 

1,500 

2,000 

5,000 

5,ooo 

15,000 

5,8oo 

1,000 

4,000 

3,000 

5o 

if  200 

800 

2,500 

800 

800 

8,500 

35.ooo 

$1,079,440 


PAID  DURING 
YEAR 
$190,950 


725 
725 


2,500 


1,500 


500 


1,000 


•  •  ■  •  V  •  • 


50 
2,500 
8,500 


$208,950 


BALANCE 

$668,790 
1,000 
7,000 


2,IOO 

2,200 

1,200 

27,500 

10,000 

7,000 

3,000 

1,500 

2,000 

500 

5,000 

15,000 

15,000 

4,000 

I,6oO 

3.500 

6,000 

3,000 

700 
3,000 

500 
2,000 
5.000 
5,000 
15,000 
5,800 
1,000 

4,000 
3,000 

1,200 
800 

800 
800 

35.000 

$870,490 


•7.599*784.12 


870,490.00 

$8,470  274-12 
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Amount  brought  forward $8,470,274.12 

Loans  on  collateral 136,977.50 

Special  Deposits. 

Columbia  Trust  Co.,  @  3% $1,497.92 

Equitable  Trust  Co.,  @  2>£%    481.30 

Guaranty  Trust  Company,  @  3% 570.88 

Ithaca  Trust  Company,  @  3% 1,358.81 

Mercantile  Trust  Company,  @3%    448.08 

Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  @  s}4%    123-04 

Union  Trust  Company,  @  2%% 373-3© 

United  States  Trust  Company,  @2  }4% 145. 19 

r,     ,r.                                                                         4,998.5a 

Real  Estate. 

Sage  Block,  Ithaca,  6% 31,000.00 

Campus  Cottage  Account  $%% 59,960.86 

Foreclosure  Property  7% 15,220.65        106,181.  51 

Land  Contracts. 

Western  Land  Contracts  Schedule 78,400.55 

Warren  States  Contract  5%   400.00           78,800.55 

$8,797,232.20 
Advances  for  purchase  or  construction. 

Farm  Land  Purchase 25,873.00 

Sage  College  Repairs 10,879.51 

Gymnasium  Addition   2,325.38 

Morse  Hall  Addition    1,2 14.50          40,292.39 

Ledger  Balances. 

Departmental  Accounts   1,889.37 

Expense  Accounts 4,700.58 

Students 1,366.46 

Bennett  Mortgage   1,620.00 

Sundry  Persons    3,092.48 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Adams 473-20           13,148.09 

Cash  Advances. 

G.  F.  Atkinson,  acc't  European  Fungi  Collection  . .  400.00 

H.  E.  Dann,  acc't  Music  Festival 200.00 

L.  M.  Dennis,  acc't  Purchasing  Trip    150.00 

E.  S.  DeLany,  Petty  Cash,  Agricultural  College  . . .  200.00 

V.  A.  Moore,  Petty  Cash,  Veterinary  College   100.00 

W.  M.  Polk,  Petty  Cash,  Medical  College    500.00 

Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  acc't  Inspection  Trip  ....  200.00 

Flora  Rose,  acc't  Inspection  Trip 200.00 

Harriet  A.  Sutherland,  Petty  Cash,  Infirmary  ....  25.00 

L.  H.  Van  Kirk,  Postmaster,  acc't  Postage 73-66 

L.  A.  Wait,  acc't  Salary 3,000.00 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Martin,  acc't  Sage  Board  account 4,086.94             9,13560 

$8,859,808.28 
Less  Amounts  due 

Bills  payable $6,500.00 

Bennett  Book  Fund 2,158.90 

Sage  Room  Deposit 1,955.00 

C.  E.  Survey  Camp 792-54 

Cong.  Ind.  Fund 45,000.00 

Carried  forward $56,405.44  $8,859,808.28 
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Amounts  brought  forward $56,405.44  $8,859,808.28 

Memorial  Book  Fund 140.25 

Sundry  Persons    202.90  5°. 749-59 

$8,803,058.69 

Cash  in  bank $54,873-37 

Due  State  from  C.  U. : 

Agricultural  Income    $5*283.52 

$175,000  App'n  for  1909-1910,  main- 
tenance State  College  of  Agriculture .  2  2 , 2  03 . 5  2 

Income  State  College  of  Agriculture    . .  1 ,064.61 

State  College  of  Forestry  Income 8,983.90 

State  Veterinary  College  Income 5,852.63 

State  Veterinary  College  Maintenance   %  1 ,043 .  54 

$44,431.72 

Due  C.  U.  from  State : 
App'n  for  Extension  work 

1909-1910 $1,233.18 

App'n  for  Extension  work 

1910—1911  749-04 

App'n    for    Enlargement 

Veterinary  College 49.28 

App'n  for  College  of  Forestry 

Land  Account 288.53 

App'n  for  Extension  Work, 

veterinary  College $1,003.60  $3,323.63     $41,108.09  13,765.28 

$8,816,823.97 
Schedule  XI 

FORECLOSURE  PROPERTIES 

(Aug   1,  1909  Aug.  1,  1910      Income 

T.H.Catlin $12,900.00  $12,900.00  $1,117.51 

W.  G.  Clark 2,320.65  2,320.65 

S.  H.  Lamport    725.00  Sold  for  $950 

$15,945.65  $15,220.65  $1,117.51 

Profit  on  foreclosure  property 
sold    $28,287.63 

Credit  balance    $13,066.98 

Schedule  XII 

SUSPENSE   ACCOUNT 

Lots  in  Topeka $1 ,043.30 

New  York  Dock  Company  Stock 2,500.00 

LaCrosse  Water  Power  Company  Stock    1,250.00 

Connecticut  River  Power  Company  Stock    100.00 

$4,893.30 

Note. — This  Suspense  Account  consists  of  property  of  uncertain  value  taken  in  adjustment 
of  securities  or  as  bonus  on  purchases  and  is  not  included  in  the  University  assets. 
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Securities  bearing 
2     %  int.  or  dividend 


Schedule  XIII 

SUMMARY   OP   INTEREST   RATES 
Aug.  i,  1909  Aug.  x,  1910 


Increase 


11 


3^s« 

aH% 

5     % 

%%% 

6    % 

1  % 

8  % 

9  % 

10  % 

Non  paying 

Advances  and  Ledger 

Balances 

Cash  items 


«i 


(i 
<< 
it 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
it 


;      1,746.30 
3.366.57 

90.571-52 
70,57388 

873,800.00 

714,700.00 

48,500.00 

5,114,57961 

18,000.00 

171,862.72 

1,251,41567 
30,827.24 
43.94565 

10,000.00 

50,000.00 

158,500.00 

71.352.51 
29,876.38 


999.79 

3.87569 
54,123.04 

915,800.00 

559.050.00 

36,000.00 

5,440,501.62 

18,000.00 

149,802.72 

1,278,156.45 

91,222.89 

23,000.00 

25,000.00 

58,200.00 
143.50000 

5,826.49 
13.76528 


42,000.00 

325,922.01 

26,740.78 
60,395.65 

25,000.00 

8,200.00 


Decreas^ 

$      1,746.30 

2,366.78 

86,695.83 

16,450.84 

I55.650.00 
12,500.00 


22,060.00 

20,94565 
10,000.00 

15,000.00 

65,52602 

16,111.10 


$8,753,618.05  $8,816,823.97  $488,258.44  $425,052.52 

The  average  rate  on  the  above  is  5.01  per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  upon 
invested  funds,  actually  received  during  the  past  year  averaged  5. 098  per 
cent. 


Schedule  XIV 

CHANGES   IN   INVESTMENTS   SINCE    AUGUST    I,    1909 

Securities  on   hand   Aug.    i,    1909   as  per 

Treasurer's  Report $8,753,618.05 

Add  purchased  during  the  year : 

Corporation  Bonds,  Notes  and  Stocks 

(See  Productive  Funds)    $1,285,200.00 

Western    Land   Contracts — Sales    during   the 

year  (Schedule  XIX)  2,765.00 

Increase  in  Campus  Cottage  Account    2,500.00    $1,290,465.00 

10,044,083  05 

Deduct,  paid  or  sold  during  the  year : 
Corporation   Bonds,   Notes  and   Stocks   (See 

Productive  Funds) $775,432.00 

Sundry  Bonds  and  Mortgages  (See  Productive 

Funds) 208,950.00 

Decrease,  Loans  on  collateral 7,262.50 

Decrease  in  Foreclosure  Account 725.00 

Decrease  in  Special  Deposits 107,259.75 

Western   Land  Contracts,    Paid  during  year 

(See  Schedule  XIX) 16,169.22 

Paid  Account  Warren  States  Contract    50.00 

Decrease  in  Advances  and  Ledger  Balances  ...  95,299.51 

Decrease  in  Cash  Item 16,111.10   $1,227,259.08 

$8,816  823.07 
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SCHBDULB  XV 
BALANCES   DUB   AUG.    I,    I91O,   ON   CONTRACTS  FOR  WESTERN   LANDS   SOLD 

Carl  N.  Anderson 7%  $      419.00 

Louis  Anderson    7  243.24 

Chas.  T.  Geroue   6  270.00 

Jump  River  Land  Co 6  4,286.45 

Fred  A.  Hunter    6  390.00 

Cornell  Land  and  Power  Co    5  >£  30,000.00 

Julius  Kuehl  .• 6  27 5.00 

J.  B.  Saunders    6  1 50.00 

South  Muscatine  Lumber  Co    sH  17,500.00 

Ole  E.  Lund    6  200.00 

Ben  R.  Eide    6  225.00 

Carl  Plug 6  13500 

Gust  Wegan    6  500.00 

Gustav  and  Augusta  Lange    7  340.00 

J.  L.  Gates  Land  Co 5  %  2 1 ,841 .86 

South  Alberta  and  Minnesota  Land  Co 6  800.00 

Ole  O.  Smestuen 6  3 25.00 

Christian  Anderson    6  500.00 


$78,400.55 


Schedule  XVI 


REAL  ESTATE 

Land  Acres 

Campus 350  $217,758.05 

♦Agricultural  Farm 577       15,311.30 

Veterinary  Farm   115        6,536.00 

Cornell  Heights  Lots 3,250.00 

Hasbrouck  Farm 52  4,200.00       $247,055.35 

Buildings  Built  or  acquired 

Barnes  Hall 1889  $53,659.87 

Boardman  Hall    1891  102,699.62 

Cascadilla  Building   1868  37,010.94 

Carnegie  Filtration  Plant    1903  22,000.00 

FrankuinjHall 1883  100,923.11 

Fuertes  Observatory 1902  6,624.92 

Goldwin  Smith  Hall 1904  353,550.25 

Hasbrouck  Lodge,  etc 1910  5,800.00 

Hydraulic  Laboratory  Building 1902  7,390.00 

Infirmary    1898  60,000.00 

Library 1890  296,020.90 

Lincoln  Hall 1888  72,603.10 

MacKoon  Cottage    1883  14,248.97 

McGraw  Hall    187 1  120,000.00 

Medical  College,  New  York  City    1901  850,000.00 

Loomis  Laboratory,  New  York  City 1906  1 20,000.00 

Medical  College  Laboratory,  N.  Y.  City  . .  .  1906  75,000.00 

Military  Hall  and  Gymnasium 1883-1892  56,902.72 

Morrill  Hall 1868  70,111.25 

Morse  Hall  and  Annex 1890- 1898  133,930.10 

Carried  forward 

•$35,873.00  now  carried  in  the  Farm  Purchase  Account  was  advanced  from  Productive 
Ponds  for  the  purchase  of  Agricultural  Farms  and  is  carried  as  an  investment  to  be  cancelled 
by  annual  payments  from  the  University  appropriation  to  Agricultural.  As  the  payments 
are  made  the  amount  will  be  carried  to  Real  Estate  Account.  This  account  also  does  not 
include  the  value  of  the  Preswick  farm,  payment  for  which  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  annuity. 
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Amounts  brought  forward $2, 558,475. 75       $247,055.35 

North  Barn 1883  5.987.30 

Power  House    1905  10,000.00 

President's  House    1876  50,000.00 

Repair  Shop 1895  6,000.00 

Rockefeller  Hall 1904  274,494.01 

Sage  Chapel  and  Organ 18 74- 189 5  40,000.00 

H.  W.  Sage  Memorial  Apse 1898  12,000.00 

Memorial  Chapel    1883  1 1,547.76, 

Sage  College  and  Conservatory 1875- 1895  210,662.15 

Sage  College  Cottage 1897  13,000.00 

Sibley  Buildings 1871-1902  218,361.56 

South  Barn 1902  5,000.00 

Stimson  Hall 1901  130,756.63 

Susan  Linn  Sage  Cottage 1887  11,215.79 

Thurston  Cottage !9°5  10,000.00 

White  Hall   1873  80,485.16     3,647,986.11 

Total  C.  U.  Real  Estate $3,895,041.46 

State  Veterinary  College 

Original  Buildings 1895  135,000.00 

Operating  Ward 1908  6,796.67        141,796.  67 

State  Agricultural  College 

Original  Buildings 1906  275,000.00 

Poultry  Houses    1908  2,001.00 

Entomology  Glass  houses     19 10  2,957.00 

Barn    1910  22,999  °° 

Glasshouses 1910  27,043.00         330,000.00 

$4,366,838.13 


Schedule  XVII 

EQUIPMENT 

Archaeology $        5»535-oo 

Architecture 25, 100.5 1 

Botanical    18,964.12 

Chemical 100,183.07 

Civil  Engineering 61,730.66 

Electric  Service    29,177.35 

Entomological    20,138.30 

Geological 76,800.3 1 

German 488.75 

Greek 2,613.70 

Grounds    8,448.70 

Gymnasium    11,172.50 

Infirmary    7,259.51 

Law  Department  (furniture)    6,530.25 

Library 740,416.00 

Mathematical 487.00 

Mechanical 21 6,92 1 .40 

Medical,  New  York    63,443.90 

Medical,  Ithaca: 

Embryology  Research $  5,465.31 

Histology    16,699.33 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry 18,369.14 

Carried  forward $40,533.78     $1,395,41 1.03 
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Amounts  brought  forward $40,533.78   $1,395,411.03 

Anatomy 21,901.99 

Surgery  and  Medicine   300.00 

62,735.77 

Military 2,853.41 

Museum  Classical  Archaeology 19,517.90 

Neurology 44,548.88 

Physical    124,649.26 

Pedagogy    3»3©7-45 

Physical  Geography 1 2,084.43 

Psychological 13,605.95 

Tunnel  and  Flume 29,700.00 

Water  Works  System    34,728.65 

Repairs 7,899.90 

Furniture   14,201.20 

Miscellaneous i5,455-oo 

Steam  Heating  and  Tools 978.00 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 17,182.40 

Classical    720.00 

Fire  Apparatus 1,919.00 

Memorial  Chapel,  Statuary 18,274.75 

$1,819,772.98 

State  Veterinary  College 44,182.39 

State  Agricultural  College i3o,557-34 

$1,994,512.71 
Schedule  XVIII 

CAPITAL   ACCOUNT    1909-I91O 

Capital  August  x,  1909    $8,753,618.05 

Add: 

Alumni  Fund   $2,550.37 

Alumni  Endowment  Fund    125.00 

Alumni  Loan  Fund    2,970.00 

Cottage  Renewal  Fund 1,532.32 

Class  ^1  Memorial  Fund 29.59 

Class  '96  Memorial  Fund 44«33 

Class  '97  Memorial  Fund 226.71 

Class  '98  Alumni  Hall  Fund   19.16 

Cornell  Endowment,  Reserve  Fund 2,480.39 

Corson  French  Prize  Fund    62.14 

W.  Fiske  Library  Endowment  Fund 15,000.00 

Guiteau  Student  Loan  Fund 3,178.38 

Mary  F.  Hall,  D.  A.  R.  Fund    26.71 

Professorial  Pension  Fund    10,447.63 

Professorial  Pension  Income  Fund    3,737.46 

Judson  N.  Smith  Fund    1,000.00 

Surplus  Fund 760.80 

Women's  Student  Loan  Fund    568.03 

Summer  School  Laboratory  bills  not  charged 1,630.06 

Decrease  in  Student  balances 556.39 

in  Cash  Deficit    42,893.97          89,839.44 

$8,843,457.49 

Decrease  Polish  Student  Loan  Fund 34.00 

Decrease  Foreclosure  Profit  and  Loan 2,836.1 1 

Decrease  in  Premium  and  Discount 23,763.41  26,633.5a 

$8,816,823.97 
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Schedule  XIX 

WESTERN    LANDS 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  ACCOUNT  WESTERN  LANDS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 

AUGUST  I,  I9IO 

Receipts,  Aug.    1,    1909  to  Aug.  1, 

1910 
Land     and     Timber 
Contracts 


Disbursements      Aug.  1, 1909  to  Aug 


1, 1910 

Taxes 

$16,169.22      Commissions 


Balance 


16,169.22 


Excess     of     Receipts 

over  Disbursements  1 5 ,884.6 1 
C.  U.  Balance  Aug.  1, 

1909    4,947.818.36 


C.  U.  Balance  Aug.  1, 

1910    $4,963,702.97 


$179.  61 
105.00 
15,884.61 


$16,169.22 


TRIAL   BALANCE    LAND    LEDGER 


Expense 

Cornell  University    . 
Balances  due  on  Con- 
tracts     


$1,726,849.03 
4,963,702.97 

78,400.55 


$6,768,952.55 


Land 

Timber 

Trespass 

Hay 

Farm  Land  Rent  . 
College  Land  Scrip 


.531.837.87 

2,211,616.59 

20,063.90 

4,268.14 

758.05 

408.00 


$6,768,952.55 


FARM    LAND   SALES 

Acres       Amount 

Southern  Alberta  and  Minnesota  Land  Co    79-94  $1,140.00 

Rudolph  Petsch 160.00     1,000.00 

Christian  Anderson    80.00        625.00 


319.94  $2,765.00 


SUMMARY  OF  BALANCES  DUE  ON  CONTRACTS 

August  i,  1909,  Balance  due $91,804.77 

Add: 

Farm  Land  Sales  during  the  year 2,765.00 

$94,569-77 

Amount  received  account  Land  and  Timber  Contracts 16,169.22 

Balance  Aug.  1,  1910 $78,400.55 


SUMMARY    OF    ACREAGE 

Balance  unsold  August  1,  1909 1,819.31  acres 

Sales  during  the  year 319-94 


Balance  unsold  Aug.  1,1910 1,499.37 
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Schedule  XX 

NEW   YORK    STATE  VETERINARY   COLLEGE 
MAINTENANCE   ACCOUNT 

Balance  on  hand  August  1, 1909    $  1,555.65 

Appropriation  State  of  New  York  for  1909-10 35,000.00 

Expenditures : 

Salaries  (Instructing  Staff) $24,808.31 

Pay  Roll  (Other  Employees)    3,910.00 

Electric  Lights 100.30 

Gas 227.10 

Fuel 35884 

Repairs 636.65 

Advertising 417-35 

Librarian 2 18.50 

Departments    4,268.95 

Office 291.36 

Team  and  Wagons 250.00 

Grounds  and  Contingent  Expenses   24.75 

$35,512.11 
Balance  unexpended  Aug.  1, 1910 1,043.54 

$36,555-65  $36,555-65 


INCOME  OF   VETERINARY   COLLEGE    1 


Balance  on  hand  August  1, 1909    $4,370.39 

Received  Aug.  1, 1909  to  July  31, 1910: 

Experiment  Station $      25.30 

Laboratory  Fees 2,078.80 

Tuition    1,000.00 

Rent  Groom's  Cottage 25.00 

Clinics  and  Medicine    1,574.70 

Tuberculin,  etc 614.37 

Miscellaneous i<>9-57       5.427. 74 

Expended  Aug.  1,  1909  to  July  31,  1910: 

Salaries 34-78 

Repairs 1 56.09 

Advertising 184.3 x 

Departments    2,206.91 

Office 617.69 

Team  and  wagons    5 13.75 

Contingent  Expenses 206.69 

Experiment  Station 25.28 

$  3.945-50 

Balance  unexpended  Aug.  1, 1910 5*852.63 

$  9,798-i3     $9»798-i3 


I909 $10,000   APPROPRIATION   FOR  SPECIAL   RESEARCH 

Appropriation    $10,000.00 

Expenditures  heretofore  reported 279.76 

Balance  unexpended  Aug.  1, 1909 $9,720.24 

Carried  forward $9,720.24 
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Amount  brought  forward $9,720.24 

Expenditures : 

Assistants  to  do  scientific  work    $1,400.45 

Attendant 540.00 

Labor 871.84 

Horses,  Wagons  and  Implements 831.81 

Animals  for  experimental  purposes 545-47 

Feed  for  animals 626.33 

Lumber,  cement,  fencing,  etc 971-69 

Instruments,  drugs,  equipment 82.46 

Contingent   253.47 

Hog  Cholera  Serum 262.11 

6,385.63 
Balance  unexpended  Aug.  1,1910 3i334-6i 

$9,720.24     $9,720.24 

1909 — $20,000   APPROPRIATION  FOR  NORTH   WING  EXTENSION 

Appropriation    $20,000.00 

Expended  for  advertising  for  bids $        49.28 

Unexpended  balance,  Aug.  1,  1910    19,950.72 

$20,000.00  $20,000.00 
Schedule  XXI 

STATE   COLLEGE   OP   AGRICULTURE 
I908   STATE   MAINTENANCE    APPROPRIATION    (1908-1909) 

Appropriation    $150,000.00 

Expenditures  heretofore  reported 132,854.46 

Balance  unexpended  Aug.  1, 1909  $17,145.54 

Expended  as  follows: 

Office,  General  Maintenance  and  Printing $1,356.58 

Salaries 12,550.30 

Janitors 472.00 

Farm  Practice    407.05 

Horticulture 2 14.89 

Plant  Pathology 183.40 

Pomology 2 14.09 

Poultry  Husbandry 365.45 

Lighting    32730 

Animal  Husbandry    126.73 

Farmers'  Wives'  Reading  Course 56.70 

Farmers'  Reading  Course 42.95 

Rural  School  Leaflet   9165 

Home  Nature  Study    2.04 

Rural  Art    137-99 

Dairy  Industry 3 10.00 

Farm  Crops 46.34 

Soils 61.72 

Drawing    5.58 

Farm  Mechanics .35 

Rural  Economy 52.05 

Chemistry 1 19.63 

Extension   .75 

$17,14554     $17,145-54 
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1909    STATB   MAINTENANCE    (1909-1910) 

Appropriation    $175,000.00 

Expended  as  follows : 

Office,  General  Maintenance  and  Printing    $22,711.00 

Chemistry 566.91 

Rural  Economy 176.98 

Plant-Breeding 298.11 

Extension   193*42 

Drawing    114.27 

Salaries 76,780.95 

Plant  Physiology 1,249.57 

!                 Plant  Pathology 989.75 

1                 Farm  Practice    14,848.98 

Home  Economics 566.73 

k               Animal  Husbandry    4,046.77 

Entomology 2,975.84 

Farm  Crops i.ooS-59 

Soils 962.84 

Poultry  Husbandry 3,696.22 

Farm  Mechanics 405.16 

Pomology 1,814.00 

Rural  School  Leaflet   984.41 

Farmers'  Wives'  Reading  Course 1,082.80 

Rural  Art    410.28 

Dairy  Industry 8,891.25 

Horticulture  . .  * 2,920.84 

Extension 5,103.81     152,796.48 

Balance  unexpended  Aug.  1,  1910 $  22,203.52 

1908    APPROPRIATION    POR   EXTENSION    WORK   UPON   THE    PARMS    AND    AMONG 

THE   PARMBRS   OP  THE   STATE 

Appropriation    $10,000.00 

Expenditures  heretofore  reported 9*338.86 

Balance  unexpended  Aug.  i,  1909   661.14 

Expended  as  follows: 
Extension  (publications,  lectures,  etc.) $661.14  661.14 

I9O9    APPROPRIATION   POR  EXTENSION    WORK,    ETC. 

Appropriation    $10,000.00 

Expenditures  heretofore  reported 1,407. 18 

Balance  unexpended  Aug.  i,  1909 8,592.82 

Expended  as  follows : 

Extension  (publications,  lectures,  etc.) $6,322.71 

Surveys 1,880.91         8,203.62 

Balance  Aug.  1,  1910 $    389.20 

1 9 IO  APPROPRIATION  FOR  EXTENSION  WORK,   ETC. 

Appropriation    $  12,000.0a 

Expended  as  follows : 

Extension  Work $427.89 

Surveys 321. 15  74904 

Balance  Aug.  1,  1910 $1 1,250.96 


1, 
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AGRICULTURAL   INCOMB   ACCOUNT 

Balance  Aug.  i,  1909 $  4,304.04 

Received  from  Farm  Practice  Dept.,  teaming,  labor, 

etc $  4,170.47 

Received  from  Animal  Husbandry . 

Sales    $  2,380.65 

Testing    26,899.77  29,280.42     33»45°-89 

$37,754.93 
Expended 

By  Farm  Practice  Department 3,712.04 

By  Animal  Husbandry    28,759.37       32,471.41 

Balance  Aug.  1,  19 10 $  5,283.52 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE   INCOME   ACCOUNT 

Balance  on  hand  Aug.  1, 1909 $6,996.84 

Received  from  Dairy  Industry  Sales $82,331.26 

Received  from  Poultry  Husbandry  Sales    4,831.35 

Received  from  fees — Winter  Course    $51050.30 

First  Term    3.859-45 

Second  Term    3 1987.05 

12,896.80 

Horticultural  Sales    400.06 

Received  from  Gross  sales  from  Grape  Rot 

Experimental  Vineyards,  etc 31649.07 

Received  from  Sundry  Sources 290.51 

Received  from  sale  of  Old  Type,  Books,  etc   970.20     105,369.25 

$112,366.09 
Expended  as  follows : 

Dairy  Industry  Department $87,099.15 

Poultry  Husbandry  Department 6,631.69 

Office 9,804.24 

Pomology 3.775.92 

Entomology 666.23 

Home  Economics 526.32 

Horticultural  Department 605.81 

Plant  Pathology 651.51 

Plants  Breeding  Department 216.83 

Farm  Crops 106.89 

Plant  Physiology 388.83 

Farm  Mechanics 621.54 

Soils  Department 206.52     111,301.48 

Balance  Aug.  1,1910 $1,064.61 

Schedule  XXII 

STATE   COLLEGE   FORESTRY   LUMBERING   ACCOUNT 

Balance  Aug.  1,  1909 $8,803.59 

Expended  during  year 108.22 

Balance  Aug.  1,  1910 8,695.37 

Deposit  First  Nat'l  Bank,  College  Forestry    8,983.90 

Due  Cornell  University  money  advanced 288.53 

$8,695.37 
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Schedule  XXIII 

SURPLUS  OR  INSURANCE  PUND 

Amount  of  Fund  Aug.  1,  1909    $3>44i-34 

5%   of   General  Income  not  including  income  on 

Special  Funds $37»585-37 

Income  on  Fund 175-43       37,760.80 

$41,202.14 
Amount  transferred  to  Income 37,000.00 

Amount  of  fund  Aug.  1,1910 $  4,202.14 

Schedule  XXIV 

WOMEN   STUDENTS*   LOAN   PUND 

Amount  of  fund  Aug.  if  1909 $7,068.28 

Received  on  loans  during  year $1, 163.77 

Income  on  funds 370.36         i»534-i3 

Amount  of  fund  Aug.  1, 1910 8,602.41 

Schedule  XXV 

GUITEAU   STUDENT  LOAN   PUND 

Principal  of  Payments  of      Loans 

Fund  Income  Loans  Principal        Interest 

1906-07  $132,678.38  $  6,747.44  $   7,302.00  $    395.OO  $        .82 

1907-08  211,999.99  8,344.45  7,226.00  1,142.00  57-5° 

1908-09  231,078.59  11,392.18  7,802.10  2,269.00  242.68 

1909-10  234,256.97  11,942.36  8,942.50  2,780.00  398.38 

$38,426.43      $31,272.60     $6,586.00    $699.38 
Less  payments  of  loans $  6,586.00 

Loans  outstanding $24,686.60 

Schedule  XXVI 

CORNELL  INFIRMARY 

Balance  on  hand  August  1, 1909    .  $19,023.65 

Received  from  Infirmary  Fees ; 16,558.00 

Received  from  Infirmary  patients  for  services  not 

covered  by  fees 2,078.06 

Received  from  outside  patients    53J'9° 

Income  from  Endowment  Fund 5,098.00 

Income  on  cash  balance 950.00 

$44,239.61 

EXPENDED   AUGUST    I,    1909   TO    AUGUST    I,    1910 

Labor  (House  and  Grounds) $1,621.33 

Supplies 4,153.01 

Equipment  (Professional) 255.87 

Equipment  (House) 208. 1 7 

Fuel 536.58 

Gas  (Heat  and  Light)    [121.95 

Electric  Lights 1 24. 10 

Water    112. 15 

Repairs 274.63 

Carried  forward $7,407.79  $44,239.61 
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Amounts  brought  forward $74°,779  $44,239.61 

Care  of  Grounds  53-53 

Contingent    264.33 

Furniture    74-72 

Superintendent    1,056.63 

Nurses 1,919.00 

$10,776.00 
Outside  Care  1909-10    3,562.15     14,338.15 

$29,901.46 


Schedule  XXVII 

ESTIMATED  INCOME    1910-1911 

Income  on  Securities $440,546.00 

Add: 

Rent  of  Sage  College  and  Cottage $1 5,500.00 

Rent  of  Cascadilla  and  Cottages 10,500.00 

Student  Fees  Regular  Session 397,859.00 

Student  Fees  Summer  Session   23,866.00 

Cornell  Infirmary 20,000.00 

Interest  on  Student  Notes 700.00 

Departments    2,000.00 

Alumnae  Scholarship 1 50.00 

Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Hatch $13,500.00 

"  "       Adams 13,500.00 

Income .  50.00  27,050.00 


(i        (i  i« 


Cong.  Ind.  Fund,  Morrill $25,000.00 

"        "       "      Nelson 20,000.00       45,000.00     542.625.00 

$983,171.00 

5%  of  General  Income  to  Surplus  Fund    37,500.00 

Amount  transferred  to  principal  of  Fund 12,000.00      49,500.00 


11  i< 


Estimated  Income  Ithaca 933,671*00 

Medical  College  N.  Y.  City 202,940.00 

$1,136,611.00 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  Income  to  Aug.  1,  1910 

(See  1st  page  Treas.  Report) 24,054.14 

Amount  of  Income  due  Special  Funds 63,120.55 

Amount  due  on  appropriation  to  complete  contracts 

of  last  year    I7»397-77 

$104,572.46 


CERTIFICATE   OP    AUDITING   COMMITTEE 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  University  Cash  Book, 
Dr.  and  Cr.  from  Aug.  1,  1909,  to  Aug.  1,  19 10;  the  balance  due  on  Western 
Land  Contracts,  as  specified  in  Schedule  XVI  of  the  foregoing  report,  amount- 
ing to  $78,400.55;  that  we  have  compared  the  same  with  notes  exhibited 
by  E.  L.  Williams,  Treasurer,  and  with  receipts  for  those  in  the  course  of 
collection;  and  that  we  have  examined  the  securities  as  specified  in  Schedule 
X  of  this  report,  amounting  to  $8,816,  823.97,  and  find  all  of  same  correct. 

Henry  B.  Lord, 
Charles  E.  Treman. 
Jared  T.  Newman, 

Auditing  Committee. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  new  appointments  were  made  during  the  year  1909-1910: 

E.  B.   Titchener,   Sage  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Graduate  School 
(transfer  to  occur  January  26,  1910),  November  6,  1909. 

J.  S.  Shearer,  Professor  of  Physics,  November  6,  1909. 
J.  Rogers,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  April  30,  19 10. 

F.  L.  Ackerman,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Design  in  the  College  of 
Architecture,  January  4,  19 10. 

G.  A.  Everett,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory  and  Debate,  March  29, 
1910. 

G.  L.  Current,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engineering,  October  12,  1909. 
H.  E.  Howe  and  H.  O.  Taylor,  Instructors  in  Physics,  October  12,  1909. 
B.  J.  Lemon,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  October  26,  1909. 
F.  R.  Perrin,  Instructor  in  French,  October  26,  1909. 

E.  J.  Fluegel,  Instructor  in  German,  October  26,  1909. 
J.  R.  Turner,  Instructor  in  Economics,  October  26,  1909. 
D.  Symmers,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  November  9,  1909. 

F.  N.  Menefee  and  E.  V.  Baron,  Instructors  in  Civil  Engineering,  January 
4,  1910. 

S.  L.  Galpin,  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  January  18,  19 10. 
W.  E.  Hopper,  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  January  18, 
1910. 

D.  Steele,  Instructor  in  Economic  Geology,  January  18,  19 10. 

E.  R.  Faulkner,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  February  15,  19 10. 
W.  H.  Hook,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engineering,  March  8,  19 10. 
J.  F.  Putnam,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engineering,  April  12,  19 10. 

A.  S.  Leverty,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Medicine,  Department  of  Neurology, 

May  24,  19 10. 
W.  C.  Thro,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Pathology,  May  24,  19 10. 
S.  R.  Wing  and  C.  A.  Harrington,  Assistants  in  Physics,  October  12,  1909. 

D.  H.  Lehman,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture,  October  12,  1909. 

E.  Freudenheim  and  R.  S.  Hollingshead,  Assistants  m  Chemistry,  October 
12,  1909. 

T.  K.  Davis,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology,  October  12,  1909. 
E.  B.  Cobb,  Assistant  in  American  History,  October  12,  1909. 
J.  T.  Lloyd,  Assistant  in  Biology,  October  12,  1909. 
L.  M.  White,  Assistant  in  English,  October  26,  1909. 

H.  M.  Barr,  L.  Buell,  and  I.  E.  Nightingale,  Readers  in  English,  October  26, 
1909. 
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C.  R.  Hugins,  Assistant  in  Public  Speaking,  October  26,  1909. 

R.  T.  McKnew  and  W.  D.  Craig,  Assistants  in  Physics,  October  26,  1909. 

A.  Berg,  Hospital  Interne  in  Veterinary  College,  October  26,  1909. 

L.  W.  Wing  and  A.  K.  Rotheberger,  Assistants  in  Bacteriology,  October  26 

1909. 
R.  J.  Shepard,  Assistant  in  Extension  Teaching,  October  26,  1909. 
J.  C.  Andrews  and  H.  E.  Riegger,  Assistants  in  Chemistry,  November  9,  1909. 
W.  E.  Caldwell,  Assistant  in  Ancient  History,  November  9,  1909. 
R.  E.  Wheeler,  Assistant  in  Extension  Work,  November  9,  1909. 
J.  G.  Brody,  Assistant  in  Pharmacy,  November  9,  1909. 
G.  E.  Robinson,  G.  W.  Blair,  W.  B.  Clift,  and  W.  Knapp,  Assistants  in  the 

Military  Department,  November  30,  1909. 
C.  A.  Carroll,  Reader  in  English,  November  30,  1909. 

R.  Cross  and  R.  L.  French,  Assistants  in  Winter  Course,  November  30,  1909. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Assistant  in  Soil  Technology,  November  30,  1909. 
M.  H.  Givens,  Assistant  in  Biochemistry,  November  30,  1909. 
L.  M.  Day,  Assistant  in  Psychology,  January  18,  19 10. 

E.  E.  Barker  and  A.  B.  Clayton,  Assistants  in  Geology,  January  18,  19 10. 
V.  E.  Nunez  and  A.  W.  Conklirf,  Assistants  in  Chemistry,  February  5,  19 10. 
H.  L.  Rees,  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology,  February  5,  1910 

L.  V.  Walker  and  S.  O.  Dillon,  Assistants  in  Chemistry,  February  15,  19 10. 
T.  H.  Evans,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Pathology,  February  15,  19 10. 
H.  P.  Reid,  Assistant  in  the  Military  Department,  March  8,  19 10. 

F.  H.  Rhodes,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  March  8,  19 10. 

F.  T.  Finch,  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  March  29,  19 10. 

M.  W.  Fisk,  to  assist  in  experimental  work  in  Dairy  Department,  March  29, 

1910. 
L.  J.  Ulrich,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  April  12,  1910. 
J.  C.  Fogle,  Assistant  in  Reference  Library,  January  18,  19 10. 

SUMMER   SESSION,    1910 

J.  Q.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

C.  D.  Albert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Machine  Design. 
A.  L.  Andrews,  Instructor  in  English. 

J.  Bauer,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

S.  Blanton,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

H.  B.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

L.  A.  Bryant,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Ithaca  Public  Schools. 

J.  C.  Cothran,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

H.  E.  Dann,  Professor  of  .Music. 

D.  Derickson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
D.  C.  Gillespie,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

R.  J.  Gilmore,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

J.  E.  Griffith,  Head  of  Department  of  Drawing,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  B.  Hilliard,  Head  of  Department  of  Piano  Instruction,  Ithaca  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 
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A.  C.  Houlehan,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
E.  F.  Johnson,  University  Organist. 

E.  E.  McCready,  Director  Industrial  Education,  Public  Schools,  Syracuse. 

F.  A.  Molby,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.  H.  Morgan,  Graduate  Student  in  Zoology. 
R.  A.  Mordoff ,  Assistant  in  Physical  Geography. 
E.  F.  Rathjen,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

E.  W.  Rettger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
R.  D.  Schrock,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

W.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  in  Machine  Shop. 

A.  A.  Somerville,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
L.  T.  Sutherland,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

T.  Tapper,  Lecturer,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City. 

The  following  new  appointments  were  made  up  to  and  including  July  9, 
19 10,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1910-1911: 

B.  G.  Wilder,  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Emeritus, 
June  23,  1910. 

W.  T.  Hewett,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Emeritus, 

June  23, 1910. 
L.  A.  Wait,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus,  June  23,  19 10. 

C.  H.  Knight,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Department  of  Laryngology 
and  Rhinology,  Emeritus,  June  23,  19 10. 

F.  S.  Dennis,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Emeritus,  June  23, 19 10.      v 

G.  P.  Bristol,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  April  30,  19 10. 
W.  N.  Barnard,  Secretary  of  Sibley  College,  May  17,  19 10. 

J.  I.  Hutchinson  and  V.  Snyder,  Professors  of  Mathematics,  April  30,  19 10. 
A.  B.  Faust,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  April  30, 

1910. 
E.  M.  Chamot,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  April  30, 

1910. 
A.  W.  Browne,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  April  30, 

1910. 

E.  H.  Wood,  Professor  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  April  30,  19 10. 
H.  D.  Hess,  Professor  of  Machine  Design,  April  30,  19 10. 

W.  H.  Glasson,  Acting  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  May  17,  19 10. 
A.  C.  Gill,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  June  2$,  19 10. 

D.  H.  Udall,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  June  23,  19 10. 
J.  P.  Bretz,  Professor  of  American  History,  June  23,  19 10. 

A.  Hoch,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Department  of  Psychopathology, 

June  23,  19 10. 
S.  P.  Beebe,  Professor  of  Experimental  Therapeutics,  June  23,  19 10. 
A.  Livingston,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 

February  5,  19 10. 
G.  H.  Sabine,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  March  8, 

1910. 

F.  R.  Sharpe,  W.  B.  Carver,  and  A.  Ramim,  Assistant  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics, March  29,  19 10. 
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A.  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 

March  29,  19 10. 
H.  L.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  March  29,  19 10. 
G.  A.  Everett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oratory,  April  26,  1910. 

E.  J.  Fluegel,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
April  26,  1910. 

A.  W.  Boesche,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 

April  30,  19 10. 
J.  Bauer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  May  17,  19 10. 
G.  B.  Upton  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Engineering,  May  24,  19 10. 
L.  D.  Hayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Machine  Design,  May  24,  191  o. 

F.  A.  Burr,  Assistant  Professor  of  Power  Engineering,  May  24,  19 10. 
J.  P.  Schaeffer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  May  24,  19 10. 

W.  C.  Thro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology,  June  7,  19 10. 

J.   Fraenkel  and   J.   R.   Hunt,  Assistant   Professors  of  Clinical   Medicine, 

Department  of  Neurology,  June  7,  1910. 
J.  C.  Torrey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Therapeutics,  June  23, 19 10. 

E.  S.  Savage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  July  9,  19 10. 

W.  A.  Hurwitz  and  E.  J.  Miles,  Instructors  in  Mathematics,  March  29,  19 10. 
L.  Pumpelly,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  March 

29,  1910. 
W.  D.  Zinnecker,  Instructor  in  German,  April  12,  19 10. 

F.  M.  Smith,  L.  N.  Broughton,  F.  Peek,  and  D.  W.  Prall,  Instructors  in 
English,  May  17,  19 10. 

R.  Saby  and  A.  P.  Usher,  Instructors  in  Economics,  May  17,  191  o. 

M.  M.  Goldberg,  Instructor  in  Physics,  May  17,  1910. 

F.  McAllister,  Instructor  in  Botany,  May  17,  1910. 

H.  W.  Mayes  and  M.  H.  Givens,  Instructors  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry, 

May  17, 1910. 
F.  F.  Koenig,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Parasites,  May  17,  19 10. 
F.  S.  Jones,  Instructor  in  the  Study  of  Poultry  Diseases,  May  17,  19 10. 
C.  E.  Hayden,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Research,  May  17,  19 10. 
F.  E.  Klinck,  W.  R.  Straus,  C.  A.  Carpenter,  and  J.  A.  Fried,  Instructors  in 

Machine  Design,  May  24,  19 10. 
S.  R.  Wing,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Engineering,  May  24,  19 10. 
P.  W.  Thompson,  Instructor  in  Power  Engineering,  May  24,  19 10. 
J.  G.  Pertsch,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  May  24,  1910. 
H.  E.  Kramm,  Instructor  in  Economic  Geology,  May  24,  19 10. 
T.  C.  Ulbricht,  Instructor  in  Power  Engineering,  May  24, 1910. 
H.  DeWolf,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  June  7,  19 10. 
M.  Goodridge,  Instructor  in  Therapeutics,  June  7,  19 10. 
E.  F.  DuBois,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Applied  Pharmacology, 

June  7,  1910. 
R.  Cecil,  Instructor  in  Pathological  Anatomy,  June  7,  19 10. 
J.  F.  McClendon,  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  7,  19 10. 
J.  G.  Brody,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology,  June  7,  19 10. 
C.  D.  Corwin,  Instructor  in  Machine  Design,  June  14,  19 10. 
R.  L.  Daugherty,  Instructor  in  Mechanics,  June  14,  1910. 
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E.  N.  Burrows,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  June  17,  19 10. 

E.  L.  Schaub,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  June  23,  19 10. 

R.  H.  Wheeler,  Instructor  in  Extension  Teaching,  July  9,  19 10. 

P.  Work,  Instructor  and  Investigator  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  July  9,  19 10. 

L.  B.  Cook,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Industry,  July  9,  19 10. 

H.  B.  Young,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  July  9,  iqio. 

A.  Dick,  Instructor  in  Sewing  (December,  January,  February),  July  9,  1910. 

N.  W.  Dougherty,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  July  9,  19 10. 

G.  S.  Martin,  Lecturer  on  Economics,  April  26,  19 10. 

A.  S.  Taylor,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  of  the  Peripheral  Nervous  System,  June  7, 

1910. 
J.  R.  Knipfing,  Assistant  in  Mediaeval  History,  May  17,  19 10. 

A.  S.  Roberts,  Assistant  in  American  History,  May  17,  19 10. 
H.  Lubin,  Assistant  in  Economics,  May  17,  19 10. 

J.  C.  Stevens,  Assistant  in  Economics  and  Finance,  May  17,  19 10. 
W.  G.  Mallory,  H.  G.  Ayres,  C.  C.  Bidwell,  J.  W.  Hornbeak,  H.  L.  Howes, 
and  O.  E.  Buckley,  Assistants  in  Physics,  May  17,  19 10. 

B.  B.  Higgins,  Assistant  in  Botany,  May  17,  19 10. 

H.  M.  Jennings  and  W.  A.  Verwiebe,  Assistants  in  Physical  Culture,  May  17, 

1910. 
J.  A.  Badertscher  and  P.  E.  Smith,  Assistants  in  Histology  and  Embryology, 

May  17,  1910. 
W.  E.  Humphrey,  Assistant  in  Architecture,  May  17,  19 10. 
R.  R.  Birch,  W.  E.  Fritz,  and  C.  I.  Corbin,  Student  Assistants  in  the  State 

Veterinary  College,  May  17,  19 10. 
J.  Storrer,  Assistant  in  Geology,  May  31, 1910. 
W.  H.  Sheldon,  Assistant  in  Medicine,  June  7,  19 10. 
E.  L'Esperance,  Assistant  in  Pathology,  and  Cataloguer,  June  7,  19 10. 
L.  R.  Greer,  Assistant  in  Physiology,  June  7,  19 10. 
R.  A.  Cooke,  Assistant  in  Experimental  Therapeutics,  June  7,  19 10. 
E.  J.  Council,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery,  Department  of  Laryngology  and 

Rhinology,  June  7,  19 10. 
T.  A.  Mulcahey,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery,  Department  of  Otology,  June 

7.  191°. 
J.  A.  Riche,  Assistant  in  Physiology,  June  7,  19 10. 

W.  Dunn,  Assistant  in  Experimental  Therapeutics  and  Microphotography, 

June  7,  19 10. 

B.  Feldstein,  Assistant  in  Experimental  Therapeutics,  June  7,  19 10. 

E.  V.  VanAlstyne,  Assistant  in  Experimental  Therapeutics,  June  7,  19 10. 

C.  E.  Power,  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  14,  19 10. 

W.  E.  Koerner,  J.  S.  King,  and  A.  R.  Hitch,  Assistants  in  Chemistry,  June 

14,  1910. 
C.  E.  Leighty,  Assistant  in  Plant-Breeding,  June  14,  19 10. 
A.  M.  Atwater,  Assistant  in  Plant-Breeding  Laboratory,  June  14,  19 10. 
W.  A.  Gibbons,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1910. 
H.  M.  Bower  and  R.  J.  Gilmore,  Assistants  in  Biology,  July  9,  19 10. 
G.  R.  Hill,  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology,  July  9,  19 10. 
H.  Anderson,  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology,  July  9,  19 10. 
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A.  C.  Beal,  Assistant  in  Floriculture,  July  9,  19 10. 

W.  W.  Fisk,  Assistant  in  Dairy  Industry,  July  9,  19 10. 

T.  J.  Mclnerney,  Student  Assistant  in  Dairy  Industry,  July  9,  1910. 

B.  B.  Robb,  Student  Assistant  in  Farm  Mechanics,  July  9,  19 10. 

G.  E.  Bennett,  Student  Assistant  in  Home  Economics,  July  9,  19 10. 
S.  Bailey,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  Laboratory,  July  9, 19 10. 

C.  T.  Gregory,  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology,  July  9,  19 10. 

H.  N.  Kutschbach  and  D.  L.  Earl,  Assistants  in  Farm  Management    (July    1 

to  September  30),  July  9,  1910. 
J.  C.  McLearn  and  L.  Vanderhoef,  Assistants  in  the  Library,  June  7,  19 10. 
V.  C.  Ryder  and  W.  B.  Flannery,  Assistants  in  the  Law  Library,  June  17, 

1910. 
L.  L.  Utter,  Assistant  in  the  Library,  Jure  23,  19 10. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  work 
of  the  University  Faculty  for  the  academic  year  1909-10: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  the  work  of  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment, formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Faculty,  passed  to  the  control 
of  the  Graduate  School  organized  under  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
communicated  to  this  Faculty  April  16,  1909. 

The  Faculty's  work  now  consists  of  miscellaneous  business  transacted 
in  legislative  sessions  held  at  monthly  intervals,  and  of  specific  business 
transacted  mainly  by  standing  committees  invested  by  the  Faculty  with 
various  powers. 

MISCELLANEOUS   LEGISLATION 

Calendar — Nov.  12,  1909.  The  following  rules  governing  the  University 
calendar  were  adopted: 

1.  The  first  day  of  instruction  shall  be  the  last  Thursday  in  September, 
and  Commencement  shall  be  on  a  Wednesday  in  June  thirty-eight  weeks 
later. 

2.  The  year  shall  consist  of  two  terms,  each  of  one  hundred  session  days, 
including  instruction  days  and  days  given  to  the  examination  period  known 
as  Block  Week,  but  not  including  Sundays  or  vacations. 

3.  Vacations  shall  be  as  follows:  Thanksgiving  and  the  Friday  follow- 
ing, 2  days;  at  Christmas,  average  11  week  days;  Founder's  Day,  1  day; 
Junior  Week,  3  days  following  Block  Week,  the  third  day  (Saturday)  being 
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for  the  second  term's  registration;  Spring  vacation,  4  week  days,  beginning 
on  a  Thursday  near  the  1st  of  April;  Navy  and  Spring  Day,  1  day,  the 
Saturday  nearest  the  30th  of  May. 

Dec.  10,  1909.  The  Faculty  received  notice  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  their  approval  of  the  foregoing  calendar  rules,  except  that  Commencement 
Day  be  on  a  Thursday  until  further  action  of  the  Trustees,  and  that  for 
1910-11  instruction  begin  on  Friday,  Sept.  30,  instead  ot  Thursday,  Sept.  29. 

Insignia — Dec.  10,  1909.  The  special  committee  on  insignia  (see 
President's  Report  for  1 908-1 909,  p.  xii)  received  the  Faculty's  permission  to 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  plan  for  securing  competition  for  an 
University  emblem.  Under  authorization  of  the  Trustees  the  committee 
offered  a  prize  of  $200  for  the  best  design,  and  on  June  10,  19 10,  the 
committee  reported  its  award  of  the  prize  to  Messrs.  Bailey,  Banks,  & 
Biddle  of  Philadelphia.  A  second  prize  of  $50  was  added  by  the  Trustees 
and  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Healy  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  About 
150  designs  were  received  by  the  committee.  As  neither  of  the  premiated 
designs  was  adopted,  the  Faculty  instructed  the  committee  to  continue  its 
work  in  the  selection  of  an  emblem  and  to  report  at  the  October  meeting, 
19x0. 

Football — Dec.  zi,  1909.  At  a  special  meeting  called  on  the  foregoing 
date,  the  Faculty  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  insistent  opinion  of  this  Faculty  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  football  as  a  game  for  undergraduates  depends  upon  a  thorough- 
going and  effective  revision  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  regulating  the  game 
and  the  selection  and  conduct  of  players,  officials,  and  coaches,  with  a  view 
to  securing  greater  safety  of  life  and  limb  and  higher  standards  of  honor  and 
fair  play. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  Cornell  member  of  the  Football  Rules  Com- 
mittee, with  the  request  that  he  read  and  present  it  to  the  committee  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  the  question  of  revision  of  the 
rules  is  discussed. 

Committee  on  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools — Mar.  11,  1910.  A 
standing  committee  under  the  foregoing  title,  to  consist  of  eight  members 
including  the  Registrar,  was  authorized,  and  the  President  was  requested 
to  appoint  the  same. 

University  Publications — Apr.  15,  19 10.  The  Faculty  approved 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  University  Policy: 

(1)  That  all  of  the  official  publications  of  the  University  be  combined 
into  a  uniform  series  called  "The  Official  Publications  of  Cornell  University." 
In  this  group  there  should  be  included  the  annual  Register,  the  general 
Circular  of  Information,  the  Announcements  of  the  separate  Colleges,  the 
President's  Report,  an  Illustrated  Circular,  the  Announcement  of  the  Summer 
Session,  and  such  other  pamphlets  as  may  be  officially  authorized. 

(2)  That  the  Register,  as  a  book  for  general  informational  purposes  to 
be  sent  to  prospective  students,  be  superseded  by  an  annual  General 
Announcement"  or  "Circular  of  Information,"  and  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Register  hereafter  shall  be  to  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
University  year;  and  further  that  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  copy 
be  made  for  the  Register,  the  chief  purpose  of  this  charge  being  to  indicate 
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that  the  volume  is  not  intended  for  general  gratis  distribution  for  informa- 
tional purposes. 

(3)  That  a  uniform  size  of  6  x  9  inches  outside  measurement  be  adopted 
for  the  official  publications  of  the  University,  and  that  all  special  publica- 
tions of  the  several  colleges  conform  to  this  size,  as  far  as  is  feasible. 

(4)  That  there  shall  be  uniformity  throughout  the  series  in 

(a)  Method  and  style  of  announcing  courses,  involving  the  elements  to 
be  announced  and  their  relative  order; 

(b)  The  use  of  abbreviations,  capitals,  italics,  punctuation,  etc. 

Address  to  Berlin — Apr.  15,  19 10.  The  following  congratulatory 
address  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Berlin  under  the  Faculty's  instruc- 
tions of  this  date: 

Cornell  University  sends  to  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms  University  at 
Berlin  cordial  felicitations  and  greetings  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

Established  in  the  time  of  Germany's  need  by  wise  statesmen,  the  great 
Berlin  University,  by  its  promotion  of  exact  research  in  all  the  fields  of 
human  inquiry  and  by  the  unfolding  of  scientific  principles  salutary  for  the 
State  and  Society,  has  been  an  ever-flowing  source  of  the  people's  strength,  a' 
wise  guide  in  the  learning  and  culture  of  the  Fatherland  and  of  all  lands. 

In  recognition  of  this  world-wide  service,  of  which  the  American  Republic 
is  a  grateful  beneficiary,  Cornell  University  has  delegated  Jeremiah  Whipple 
Jenks,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  to  bear  its  message  of  greeting 
and  good- will  to  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  its  illustrious  sister  institution. 

May  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms  University  through  future  centuries  con- 
tinue its  high,  unhampered  mission  of  enlarging  the  domain  of  beneficent 
truth  and  of  enlightening  and  quickening  the  ideals  of  human  progress. 

Retirement  of  Professor  L.  A.  Wait — June  10,  19 10.  The  follow- 
ing  resolutions  were  adopted  on  this  date : 

On  the  retirement  of  Professor  Lucien  Augustus  Wait  from  active  teach- 
ing, after  a  long  and  successful  professional  career,  his  colleagues  in  the 
University  Faculty  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high  estimate  of  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  education  and  sound  learning. 

Called  in  1870  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  third  year  of  its  history,  fresh  from  study  at  Harvard,  he  bore 
an  important  part  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  department,  and  in  establish- 
ing its  well-known  high  standards.  His  unusual  ability  as  a  teacher  and 
organizer  led  to  his  promotion  in  1877  to  the  associate  headship  of  the 
department,  relieving  Professor  Oliver  of  much  of  the  administrative  work; 
and  he  became  sole  head  at  Professor  Oliver's  death  in  1895. 

His  administration  has  always  been  notable  for  efficiency,  harmony,  and 
devotion  to  high  ideals  of  scholarship.  In  planning  the  mathematical 
instruction,  he  has  kept  steadily  in  view  its  various  aims  and  purposes, 
including  intellectual  discipline,  preparation  for  the  scientific  professions 
or  for  work  in  pure  science,  and  the  training  of  teachers  and  investigators. 
How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  holding  an  even  balance 
among  the  diverse  interests  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  any  personal 
concern  in  the  matter.  On  the  disciplinary  side,  he  has  been  careful  to  have 
the  instruction  of  every  grade  placed  upon  a  sound  logical  basis;  on  the 
scientific  side,  while  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  related  departments  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  has  also  studied  the  needs  of  the  various 
professional  colleges;  and  in  the  interests  of  prospective  teachers  he  has 
always  given  due  prominence  to  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  work. 

A  notable  feature  of  his  administration  is  the  encouragement  he  has  given 
to  the  research  work  of  his  younger  colleagues  and  of  the  graduate  students 
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He  has  always  planned  that  each  instructor,  after  his  initiatory  period,  should 
take  some  snare  in  the  graduate  work,  and  should  not  be  so  over-burdened 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  his  private  investigations.  Professor  Wait  has  also 
encouraged  the  preparation  of  suitable  text-books,  being  ever  eager  to  adopt 
progressive  methods  of  presentation  and  instruction,  and  has  himself  set 
an  example  of  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  in  the  class-room. 

While  firm  in  enforcing  the  rules  and  standards  of  the  department,  his 
unfailing  courtesy  is  proverbial;  and  his  qualities  as  a  teacher  and  a  man 
have  gained  him  the  warm  regard  of  a  long  line  of  Cornell  alumni,  and  of  the 
Faculty  and  Trustees,  many  of  whom  are  numbered  among  his  former 
students. 

A  man  of  ripe  and  varied  culture,  Professor  Wait  has  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  all  the  educational  problems  which  have  come  before  the 
Faculty,  and  his  accustomed  attitude  has  exhibited  a  fine  blending  of  the 
progressive  and  the  conservative.  We  shall  miss  his  genial  presence  from 
our  meetings,  but  we  hope  he  may  long  remain  a  member  of  our  University 
community. 

Gold  win  Smith — June  10,  19 10.  The  following  resolutions  were  drafted 
by  the  committee  appointed  under  Faculty  action  of  the  foregoing  date : 

By  the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Goldwin  Smith,  this  Faculty 
has  lost  its  senior  member,  and  Cornell  University  one  of  its  truest  and  most 
sympathetic  friends.  From  its  opening,  in  1868,  through  all  its  existence 
he  has  identified  himself  with  the  University's  interests.  During  its  earliest 
years,  while  he  was  resident  with  us,  by  his  brilliant  and  inspiring  lectures 
and  not  less  by  his  personality  he  was  an  inestimable  influence.  His  very 
presence  was  a  power.  After  his  retirement  to  Canada  he  still  for  many  years 
continued  to  return  to  us  for  his  courses  of  lectures;  and  always  his  coming 
was  hailed,  alike  by  Faculty  and  students,  as  a  great  and  inspiriting  occasion. 
None  were  too  mature  to  listen  to  him  gladly;  and,  whether  in  the  class 
room  or  in  that  social  converse  to  which  he  so  generously  welcomed  even 
his  boys,  he  was  not  only  a  rare  intellectual  force  but  a  potent  inspiration  to 
character.  Who  of  us  can  ever  forget  that  spare  and  stately  though  slightly 
stooping  figure, — that  face  so  eloquent  of  thought  and  of  experience,  so 
noble  in  its  grave  and  lofty  calm, — that  mirthful  and  mirth-provoking  smile 
which  ever  and  anon  broke  like  a  sunbeam  through  its  sadness, — that 
quizzical  twitching  of  the  mouth  which  heralded  and  softened  his  satire, — 
that  voice,  so  quiet  yet  so  expressive?  These,  with  his  pure  and  noble  life 
and  his  loyal  and  unselfish  services  to  Cornell,  will  be  a  memory  long  cherished 
by  this  Faculty.  He  will  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  University  as  one 
01  those  who  did  most  to  shape  and  to  vitalize  its  early  career. 

THE    FACULTY'S   STANDING   COMMITTEES 

i.  Admission  by  Certificate — During  the  year  1909-10  the  number 
of  schools  from  which  students  were  received  by  certificate  was  264,  and 
the  number  of  students  presenting  certificates  was  586.  The  number  of 
schools  whose  students  had  no  mark  below  a  pass  was  107,  and  the  number 
of  students  admitted  with  no  mark  below  a  pass  was  293.  These  figures 
on  the  number  of  students  admitted  with  no  mark  below  a  pass  show  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  years  1907-08  and  1908-09.  Thirty-five 
schools,  warned  in  the  period  from  1906  to  1909,  have  sent  no  students  to 
the  University  since  the  date  of  warning,  and  the  schools  have  been  con- 
tinued as  on  probation.  The  privilege  of  recommending  students  in  one  or 
more  subjects  was  withdrawn  from  five  schools,  and  the  entire  privilege 
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withdrawn  from  one  school.  Thirty  schools  received  notification  that  the 
work  done  by  their  graduates,  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  written  by  Dean  Crane,  reference  was  made 
to  the  proposed  Entrance  Certificate  Board  to  be  created  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland. .  Up  to  the  present  time  not  enough  colleges  have 
ratified  the  proposed  constitution  to  enable  the  organization  to  begin  work. 
At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  institutions  interested  in  this  matter,  the 
delegate  from  Cornell  University  was  Professor  G.  P.  Bristol,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  by  Certificate,  who  made  a  report  adverse  to 
our  participation  in  the  proposed  Certificate  Board.  Our  own  system, 
developed  through  twenty-five  years  of  careful  work  and  attention  to  details, 
seemed  to  promise  better  satisfaction  of  our  needs  than  the  plan  under  con- 
sideration by  the  new  organization.  With  the  present  administration  of 
our  own  system,  there  is  a  minimum  of  friction  between  both  parties  inter- 
ested in  it,  the  University  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  there  is  greater 
satisfaction  with  the  results  than  at  any  time  hitherto. 

There  are  still  weak  points  in  the  system  and  these  are  inherent  in  its 
nature.  The  pressure  to  grant  a  certificate  may  be  almost  irresistible  in 
certain  cases,  and  such  pressure  is  more  likely  to  come  from  private  than 
from  public  schools.  A  few  years  ago  the  University  Faculty  had  before 
it  a  proposition  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  admitting  students  upon 
certificate  from  private  schools.  A  majority  of  the  Faculty  appeared  at 
that  time  to  favor  such  a  movement,  but  the  opposition  of  a  part  of  the 
members  was  so  strong  that  the  matter  was  dropped.  There  is  now  a  feel- 
ing in  the  committee  that  the  question  might  wisely  be  renewed.  With  the 
steady  extension  of  the  system  of  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  there  seems  to  be  less  reason  for  maintaining  the 
certificate  privilege  in  the  case  of  private  schools,  i.e.,  of  endowed  institu- 
tions charging  tuition,  than  there  was  hitherto.  The  expense  involved,  if 
the  students  at  such  schools  have  to  go  some  little  distance  to  attend  an 
examination  of  the  Board,  is  small  and  needs  scarcely  be  considered  in  the 
case  of  students  who  are  able  to  attend  this  class  of  schools. 

The  provisional  acceptance  of  60  per  cent,  as  a  pass  mark  for  credentials 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  continues  under  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  last  year,  that  is,  the  acceptance  of  60  per  cent  during  the 
period  of  1909-19 13.  As  yet,  there  are  not  sufficient  data  at  hand  to  de- 
termine whether  this  tentative  arrangement  will  prove  satisfactory  or  not. 

The  new  Standing  Committee  on  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools,  au- 
thorized on  March  11,  19 10  and  referred  to  above,  was  constituted  with  a 
desire  to  place  the  various  questions  that  relate  to  the  articulation  between 
school  and  college,  including  the  question  of  school  certificates,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  single  committee.  The  new  committee,  it  has  been 
thought,  might  in  process  of  time,  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admission  by  Certificate.  The  Committee  on  Relations  to  Secondary 
Schools  will  not  organize  its  work  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year. 
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2.  University  Undergraduate  Scholarships — The  policy  of  the 
committee  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked  by  certain  new  departures 
of  importance.  Hitherto  when  a  vacancy  has  been  created  for  any  reason, 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  fill  it  by  a  new  appointment.  Conse- 
quently the  scholarship  in  such  cases  has  lapsed.  This  year,  however, 
it  was  suggested  that  vacancies  be  filled  from  the  list  of  competing  candi- 
dates of  merit  who  had  failed  to  win  an  original  appointment.  A  vacancy 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  freshmen  scholarship  holders  in 
December,  1909,  and  the  committee  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  recom- 
mended to  the  Faculty  the  method  above  mentioned  of  appointing  a  successor. 
This  proposal  met  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  and  seems  to  offer  a  suitable 
precedent  for  dealing  with  similar  cases  in  the  future.  At  times,  of  course, 
there  may  be  no  one  of  the  unsuccessful  competing  candidates  whose  merit 
warrants  appointment.  No  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
has  yet  suggested  itself  to  the  committee. 

Another  question  brought  up  for  the  first  time  this  year  touched  the 
extent  of  the  claim  of  the  estate  of  a  scholarship  holder  who  died  during 
his  incumbency.  This  question  was  raised  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent 
above  referred  to.  The  committee,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  recommended  a  pro  rata  payment  in 
such  cases,  and  the  Faculty  at  once  adopted  this  recommendation  as  a  just 
practice,  applicable  to  this  and  similar  cases. 

The  work  of  the  scholarship  holders  has  been  most  satisfactory.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  a  few  students  were  of  lower  grades  in  certain 
studies  than  the  committee  felt  was  warranted  by  the  proper  standards  for 
the  incumbents  of  these  scholarships.  They  were  informed  by  the  com- 
mittee that  better  work  was  expected,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  these 
students  made  a  showing  that  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  general 
proficiency  of  the  entire  number  of  36  incumbents  for  the  second  semester 
was  such  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  to 
consider  whether  they  were  entitled  to  receive  their  stipends.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that  all  had  done  excellent  work. 

3.  Excuses  from  Physical  Training — The  work  of  this  committee 
covers  excuses  from  the  two  Departments  of  Physical  Culture  for  men  and 
for  women  and  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

a)  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Women.  In  Sage  College  197 
students  were  required,  according  to  statute,  to  take  physical  training. 

Attended  prescribed  work 148 

Excused  for  physical  disability    36 

Excused  because  of  outside  labor 13  49 

Total 197 

b)  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Men. 
Excused : 

For  physical  defects 20 

Labor  students .20 

Total  excused 40 

c)  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  The  following  figures 
are  based  upon  the  enrollment  in  the  department  on  the  date  of  the  annual 
inspection,  May  26,  1910: 
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Aggregate  number  of  Cadets  in  the  Cadet  Corps 5  80 

Jrreshmen  required  to  take  drill 491 

Volunteers  from  upper  classes 98 

Total 589 

Total  number  of   men  students  in  the   freshman  class 

(approximate)    1,000 

Total  number  of  freshmen  taking  drill 49 1 

Number  of  freshmen  not  taking  drill 509 

The  509  freshmen  not  taking  drill  are  classifiable  as  follows: 

Freshmen  defaulting  in  drill 76 

Freshmen  excused  by  authority : 

Athletics 100 

Physical  disability 53 

Labor  students 131 

Aliens 34 

Quakers 3 

Passed  up  because  of  military  work  in  other  schools .  .•.  46 

Three  year  courses,  etc 66 

Total  excused 433 

Aggregate 509 

Excuses  granted  for  athletics  to  the  number  of  100,  as  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  table,  were  apportioned  as  follows  (by  the  Athletic  Council) : 

Track 35 

Crew,  including  five  coxswains 40 

Lacrosse    11 

Fencing 4 

Baseball    10 

Total 100 

In  1907-08  the  maximum  number  of  excuses  authorized  was  82.  In 
1908-09  the  number  was  raised  to  120  in  order  to  meet  possible  contingencies , 
but  only  ioz  were  actually  called  for  and  excused.  In  1909-10  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  excuses  for  athletics  authorized  by  the  committee  was  100. 

4.  Student  Affairs — The  duties  of  this  committee  consist  in  the  regula- 
tion of  student  organizations,  both  athletic  and  non-athletic,  and  in  the 
administration  of  discipline  for  misconduct.  In  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  student  organizations,  the  committee  censors  all  schedules  for  inter- 
collegiate contests,  both  in  Ithaca  and  abroad,  including  events  connected 
with  non-athletic  organizations,  such  as  the  musical  clubs,  the  orchestra, 
dramatic  clubs,  debates,  and  also  fraternity  delegates.  The  number  of 
men  entitled  to  leave  Ithaca  in  order  to  participate  in  out-of-town  engage- 
ments is  determined  by  the  committee,  and  a  recommendation  is  then 
issued  to  the  Dean  of  the  college  concerned  that  individuals  thus  named 
are  eligible  for  leaves  of  absence.  The  number  of  leaves  of  absence  requested 
on  behalf  of  student  organizations  is  relatively  small.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  absences  permitted  by  the  committee  to  any  individual  for  one  term 
is  seven  days  and  this  maximum  is  rarely  reached.  It  is  the  established  policy 
of  the  committee  not  to  grant  or  recommend  leaves  of  absence  for  events 
in  Ithaca.  The  record  of  individual  leaves  of  absence  is  placed  on  file  in  the 
Registrar's  office  and  an  examination  of  the  same  will  show  that  leaves  granted 
to  individuals  on  account  of  student  organizations  have  not  been  excessive. 
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In  regard  to  the  administration  of  discipline  for  misconduct,  the  com- 
mittee has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  aspect  of  its  duties.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  police  court  of  the  City  of  Ithaca  during 
the  calendar  year  1909  showed  that  only  42  cases  had  come  under  the  court's 
jurisdiction,  and  these  were  for  minor  violations  of  city  ordinances,  and  there 
were  no  crimes  committed  against  property  or  persons.  In  the  academic 
year  from  September  1,  1909  to  July  1,  19 10,  19  students  were  arrested  and 
convicted  in  the  city  court.  Four  of  these  had  sentence  suspended.  The 
remaining  1 5  cases  consisted  of  minor  offenses,— disorderly  conduct,  theatre 
disturbances,  violation  of  speed  law,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  regards  the  statistics  drawn  from  the 
court's  records  as  evidence  of  an  unusually  high  condition  of  obedience  to 
law  on  the  part  of  so  large  a  student  population. 

There  were  14  cases  brought  before  the  committee  for  fraud  in  examina- 
tion. Of  these  14  students,  12  were  found  guilty,  6  of  whom  were  removed 
from  the  University,  and  6  were  "paroled,"  reprimanded,  or  had  their  credits 
cancelled.  As  to  the  committee's  work  in  relation  to  the  general  conduct 
of  students,  there  has  been  in  the  past  no  efficient  machinery  by  which  the 
committee  could  discover  what  students  were  delinquent  either  in  studies 
or  morals.  All  students  come  to  the  University  with  certificates  of  good 
moral  character  and  with  educational  credentials  that  furnish  assurance  of 
their  having  gone  through  a  period  of  rigorous  mental  discipline.  The 
committee  estimates  that  99  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity are  above  reproach,  so  far  as  their  moral  conduct  is  concerned.  They 
go  about  their  daily  work  regularly  and  in  every  way  maintain  the  traditions 
of  the  University  as  regards  good  behavior.  A  small  contingent,  however, 
probably  not  in  excess  of  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  student  population,  have, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  false  standards  of  living  and  fall  into  dissolute 
habits  and  waste  their  time  until  they  are  dropped  from  the  University 
rolls  by  their  faculties.  Heretofore,  the  University  has  left  these  individuals 
without  any  supervision,  and  there  would  t>e  justification  for  this  course, 
no  doubt,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  University  as  a  whole  is  judged 
by  a  disorderly  contingent  of  this  sort,  however  small.  In  order  to  improve 
these  conditions,  the  committee  called  into  consultation  a  committee  of 
students,  seven  of  whom  were  seniors  and  five  juniors,  at  the  middle  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  situation,  the  committee  of 
students  recommended  to  the  Faculty's  committee  the  adoption  of  a  system 
in  vogue  at  some  other  Universities,  whereby  a  proctor  or  patrol  officer  is 
employed  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  student  committee  and  the  faculty 
committee  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  among  students.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  two  committees,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  unani- 
mously approved  this  plan  and  made  the  necessary  appropriation  to  carry 
it  out. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been'considerable  agitation  in  the 
college  press  regarding  the  so-called  "hat  clubs,"  particularly  those  going 
under  the  names  "Mummy  Club"  and  "Nalanda  Club."  The  committee 
investigated  the  scholarship  record  of  the  members  of  these  clubs  for  several 
years  back,  and  after  consulting  with  alumni  who  have  been  members  of 
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them,  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  clubs  were  a  menace 
to  the  discipline  of  the  University  and  should  therefore  be  judiciously  and 
insistently  reformed  or  abolished.  The  continuance  of  the  clubs  was  per- 
mitted by  the  committee,  subject  to  their  pledging  prescribed  reforms,  and 
the  committee  further  forbade  the  use  of  the  clubs'  insignia  as  militating 
against  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  University.  The  clubs  declined  to 
conform  to  the  committee's  requirements,  and  it  was  therefore  ordered  that 
the  clubs  be  forthwith  disbanded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  A.  Hammond, 
Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  report  as  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 

ORGANIZATION  I 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  establishing  the  Graduate  School 
was  communicated  to  the  University  Faculty  on  April  i6,  1909,  and  reads 
as  follows:  't/j 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  division  of  the  Graduate  School  which  has  hither- 
to been  designated  the  Graduate  Department  shall  after  Commencement 
Day,  1909,  be  designated  the  Graduate  School; 

(2)  That  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  consist  of  those  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  professors  who  are  actively  engaged  in  supervising 
the  work  of  graduate  students  as  members  of  special  committees  in  charge  of 
the  major  and  minor  subjects; 

(3)  That  this  Faculty  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  graduate 
work  and  advanced  degrees; 

(4)  That  legislation  for  the  further  organization  of  this  Faculty  await 
the  recommendations  of  the  Faculty  itself.  And  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  convoke  this  Faculty  and  request  them  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject and  also  any  matters  relating  to  graduate  work  and  advanced  degrees 
which  they  may  deem  expedient;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  all 
matters  relating  to  graduate  work  and  advanced  degrees  for  the  year  1908- 
1909  remain  as  heretofore  in  the  hands  of  the  University  Faculty; 

(5)  That  the  new  Faculty  hereby  created  shall  on  Commencement  Day, 
1900,  and  thereafter,  take  over  completely  from  the  University  Faculty  all 
its  functions  and  powers  in  relation  to  graduate  work  and  advanced  degrees 
and  shall  thereafter  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  matters. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  held  on 
April  23,  1909,  it  was  voted  "that  the  President  be  requested  to  nominate 
a  Dean  of  the  Faculty."  The  nomination  of  Professor  Ernest  Merritt  as  Dean 
was  presented  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Faculty  on  May  13, 1909. 

At  its  third  meeting,  on  May  27,  the  Faculty  referred  the  question  of 
the  further  organization  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Dean,  as  chair- 
man, and  ten  other  members,  two  being  elected  at  large,  and  two  from  each 
of  four  groups  in  the  Faculty,  namely  the  groups  of  Arts,  of  Pure  Sciences, 
of  Constructive  Sciences,  and  of  the  sciences  represented  in  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  following  were 
elected  members  of  the  committee:  Professors  Bristol,  Comstock,  Dennis, 
Haskell,  Hull,  Jenks,  Kimball,  Moore,  Nichols,  Sampson.  In  the  fall  of 
1909,  this  committee  also  took  over  the  functions  of  the  former  Committee 
on  Graduate  Work  of  the  University  Faculty. 

The  committee  presented  a  preliminary  report  on  December  10,  1909, 
giving  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  organization  and  requesting  an  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  on  the  general  principles  involved.  The  main 
features  of  the  plan  proposed  were  approved  by  the  Faculty  and  the  com- 
mittee presented  a  formal  report  on  March  11,  19 10,  which,  after  slight 
amendment,  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in  the  following  form : 


For  the  convenient  discussion  of  questions  which  chiefly  concern  those 
engaged  in  related  fields  of  work,  and  for  the  purpose  of  electing  representa- 
tives to  the  General  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  members  of 
this  Faculty  are  to  be  divided  into  five  groups,  as  follows : 

A.  Languages  and  Literatures. 

B.  History,  Political  Science,  Law,  Philosophy,  Education. 

C.  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physical 
Geography. 

D.  Biological  Sciences. 

E.  Engineering,  Architecture,  Applied  Physical  Sciences. 

Each  member  of  this  Faculty  will  be  requested  to  indicate  the  group  to 
which  he  desires  to  belong.  In  case  the  nature  of  the  work  renders  mem- 
bership in  two  groups  proper,  this  is  to  be  permitted. 

11 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  will  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers at  large  elected  by  the  Faculty,  and  five  members  elected  by  the  groups, 
one  member  being  elected  by  each  group.  The  Dean  shall  be  ex-officio 
chairman  of  the  General  Committee. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  is  to  be 
three  years,  the  length  of  term  for  the  members  first  elected  to  be  arranged 
by  lot  after  their  election  so  as  to  make  the  number  retiring  each  year  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal.  New  members  of  the  General  Committee  are  to 
take  office  on  May  1. 

The  representatives  of  each  group  on  the  General  Committee  shall  be 
ex-officio  chairman  of  that  group. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  01  the  General  Committee  to  pass  upon  questions 
which  do  not  involve  a  change  of  policy;  to  consider  such  matters  as  may 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  Faculty;  and  upon  its  own  initiative  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Faculty  regarding  questions  involving  the  interests  of 
the  Graduate  School. 
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Meetings  of  the  five  groups  of  the  Faculty,  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  above  action,  were  held  soon  after  the  action  was  taken,  and  in  the  case 
of  two  groups  several  meetings  were  held  before  the  close  of  the  college  year. 
Besides  electing  representatives  on  the  General  Committee,  the  groups 
discussed  certain  questions  raised  by  the  General  Committee  regarding 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  advanced 
degrees,  and  have  in  several  instances  made  recommendations  to  the  Faculty 
which  will  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  fall. 

The  groups  prove  to  be  more  nearly  equal  numerically  than  might  be 
expected,  the  number  of  members  in  each  being  at  present  as  follows:  A, 
20;  B,  21;  C,  25;  D,  37;  E,  21.  Eleven  members  of  the  Faculty  elected 
to  become  members  of  two  groups. 

In  establishing  these  five  groups,  the  Faculty  has  not  delegated  to  them 
any  part  of  its  control  of  graduate  work.  The  final  decision  will  in  all 
cases  still  remain  with  the  Faculty.  Each  group,  however,  constitutes  a 
committee  whose  members  are  engaged  in  related  lines  of  work,  and  who 
therefore  approach  the  questions  connected  with  graduate  work  from  much 
the  same  point  of  view.  It  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  Graduate  School  may  be  handled  more  efficiently  by  having  their 
discussion  by  the  groups  precede  their  discussion  by  the  Faculty. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  authority  of  the  General  Committee  is  limited 
to  the  decision  of  such  questions  as  do  not  involve  a  change  in  policy.  But, 
like  the  groups  of  the  Faculty,  it  is  authorized  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Faculty  on  its  own  initiative  regarding  any  questions  which  concern 
the  interests  of  graduate  work.  Containing  as  it  does  representatives 
elected  from  all  branches  of  the  Faculty,  the  General  Committee  will  in  all 
likelihood  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Graduate  School. 

No  further  questions  regarding  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  School 
are  now  under  consideration,  either  by  the  Faculty  or  the  General  Com- 
mittee. The  purposes  of  such  organization  seem  to  me  to  be  two  in  number: 
(1)  to  systematize  the  administrative  work  of  the  Graduate  School  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  this  routine  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  efficiency 
and  to  leave  each  member  of  the  Faculty  as  free  as  possible  to  devote  him- 
self to  teaching  and  scholarly  work;  and  (2)  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
views  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  the  end  that  a  uniformly  high 
standard  may  be  maintained  in  all  lines  of  graduate  work.  If  experience 
shows  that  these  purposes  are  accomplished,  I  believe  that  any  future 
elaboration  of  the  plan  of  organization  is  undesirable.  Too  much  systemati- 
zation — or  standardization — is  to  be  deplored  in  all  lines  of  teaching;  but 
it  is  especially  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  graduate  teaching,  where  the 
individual  and  personal  element  plays  so  important  a  part. 

GRADUATE   WORK   DURING   THE   SUMMER 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  five  years  the  Dean  of  the  University 
Faculty  has  called  attention  to  the  need  of  a  more  clearly  defined  policy  in 
regard  to  graduate  work  in  the  summer.*     The  students  who  desire  to  do 


♦See  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty,  (Appendix  II  to  the  President's 
Report),  1904-5  P-  XVII;  1905-6.  P-  XV;  1906-7,  p.  XX;  1907-8,  p.  XVII;  19089   p   XIX. 
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graduate  work  during  the  summer,  fall  into  two  groups:  (i)  Graduates  of 
Cornell  or  of  other  universities,  usually  teachers,  who  attend  the  summer 
session  and  wish  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree  by  summer  work  only.  For 
several  years  past,  special^  provision  has  been  made  for  this  class  of  students 
in  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  many  other  universities,  and  in  several  instances  graduate 
work  has  become  an  important  feature  of  the  summer  session.  (2)  Graduate 
students  who  are  in  residence  during  the  regular  session  of  the  University, 
but  who  for  various  reasons  find  it  desirable  to  continue  their  work  during 
the  summer.  In  several  of  the  biological  sciences,  for  example,  the  condi- 
tions for  advanced  work  are  especially  favorable  during  the  summer  months 
and  many  lines  of  investigation  can  scarcely  be  carried  on  at  any  other  time. 
The  General  Committee  was  helped  in  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  summer  work  by  the  replies  to  a  circular  letter  which  was  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Faculty  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee,  first  presented  to  the 
Faculty  on  December  17,  1909,  were  finally  adopted  at  the  meeting  on 
January  14,  19 10,  in  the  following  form: 

Resolved,  That  members  of  the  University  Faculty  who  desire  to  offer 
summer  work  for  graduate  students  are  authorized  to  do  so;  and  that 
students  taking  such  summer  work  may,  at  the  discretion  of  their  special 
committees,  be  relieved  from  residence  during  an  equal  part  of  the  University 
year.  But  no  graduate  student  shall  receive  credit  for  more  than  two 
terms'  credit  during  any  twelve  consecutive  months,  and  work  done  during 
the  summer  must  be  done  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  member  of 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the  woric. 

Work  done  in  the  summer  session,  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  may  be  counted  for  residence  toward 
the  Master's  degree  under  the  following  conditions : 

One  term's  residence  to  be  satisfied  by  three  summer  sessions  and  two 
terms'  residence  by  five  summer  sessions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Faculty's  action  exerts  no  pressure  upon  its  mem- 
bers to  provide  for  graduate  work  in  the  summer.  It  is  to  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  such  work  will  be  offered  only  by  those  members  of  the 
Faculty  who  find  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  successful  prosecution. 
While  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  Faculty  was  in  favor  of  granting 
credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  for  graduate  work  done  in  the  summer 
session,  a  considerable  number  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  work  could 
not  be  properly  done  in  their  particular  subjects.  In  correspondence  with 
prospective  students  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  graduate 
work  is  not  offered  in  all  subjects,  and  that  its  continuance  from  year  to  year 
cannot  be  guaranteed. 

GENERAL   FACULTY   ACTION 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
have  in  special  cases  been  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  University  after 
two  years  of  professional  practice  and  study  in  absentia.  In  the  spring  of 
1909,  the    Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
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University  Faculty  that  this  practice,  in  the  case  of  the  degree  of  M.S.  in 
Agr.,  be  discontinued.  The  recommendation  was  received  too  late  to  be 
acted  upon  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  the  meantime  a  similar 
recommendation  had  been  voted  by  the  Faculty  of  Sibley  College  with 
regard  to  the  degree  of  M.M.E.,  and  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Civil  En- 
gineering later  recommended  that  the  degree  of  M.C.E.  be  no  longer  con- 
ferred for  work  done  in  absentia.  The  first  two  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  on  March  23,  and  the  last 
was  adopted  on  May  13,  1910. 

On  March  23,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee,, 
the  Faculty  took  the  following  action  affecting  the  eligibility  of  instructors 
to  membership  on  this  Faculty : 

Instructors  who  hold  the  Doctor's  degree  are  to  be"  eligible  for  mem- 
bership on  the  special  committees  in  charge  of  the  work  of  graduate  students. 

This  Faculty  recommends  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  such  a  change  in  the 
statute  establishing  the  Graduate  School  as  will  add  to  the  Faculty  those 
instructors  who  are  actively  engaged  in  supervising  the  work  of  graduate 
students  as  members  of  special  committees  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor 
subjects.; 

The  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees on  May  24.  During  the  year  1909-10,  there  were  twenty  instructors 
who  held  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  who  might  therefore  become  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  in  case  graduate  students  should  select 
work  with  them  for  a  major  or  minor  subject. 

In  the  past  the  distinction  between  the  special  committee,  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  graduate  students,  and  the  examining  committee,  which 
conducts  the  examination  for  the  degree,  has  not  been  entirely  clear,  al- 
though the  prevailing  practice  has  been  for  the  special  committee  to  act 
also  as  the  examining  committee.  In  a  report  presented  to  the  Faculty  on 
December  10,  1909,  the  General  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  examining  committee  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should 
contain  two  members  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  candidate's  special 
committee,  these  additional  members  to  be  selected  by  the  Dean;  ana  that 
the  examining  committee  for  the  Master's  degree  should  have  one  member 
in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  speciarcommittee. 

The  recommendation  was  approved  in  principle  by  the  Faculty  on 
December  20  by  a  vote  of  37  to  17.  But  when  the  resolution  came  up  for 
final  action  on  March  23,  1910,  it  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  14  to  14. 
At  the  same  meeting  on  motion  of  the  President  it  was  voted  that 

All  examinations  for  advanced  degrees  are  examinations  of  this  Faculty, 
and  it  is  the  right  of  every  member  of  the  Faculty  to  attend  the  examina- 
tions. 

The  Dean  was  requested  by  the  Faculty,  "m  announcing  the  examina- 
tions for  the  advanced  degrees  to  qualify  them  in  terms  of  the  groups  into 
which  this  Faculty  has  been  divided." 
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On  March  23  the  Faculty  adopted  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
normal  distribution  of  time  between  the  major  and  minor  subjects  required 
for  the  Doctor's  degree: 

Ordinarily  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  time  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  shall  be  devoted  to  his  major  subject,  and 
not  more  than  one-quarter  of  his  time  to  each  minor  subject.  But  a  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  time  may  be  made  in  case  the  members  of  his  special 
committee  are  agreed. 

POLICY   AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THB   GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

The  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School,  by  directing  special  attention 
to  graduate  work,  has  naturally  led  to  the  discussion  by  the  Faculty  of 
fundamental  questions  of  policy  as  well  as  of  problems  of  organization.  As 
a  result  of  such  discussion  the  Faculty  on  December  17,  1909  ,  adopted  the 
following  statement : 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the 
method  and  discipline  of  original  research,  to  the  ultimate  end  that  he  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  In  furnishing  this  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  investigation,  the  school  seeks  to  make  conditions 
of  study  such  as  will  enable  the  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  chosen  field,  unhampered  by  the  restrictions  that  neces- 
sarily obtain  in  undergraduate  work.  From  the  undergraduate  examina- 
tions and  recitations  he  will  come  into  freedom  of  association  with  older  scholars 
who  will  seek  to  make  his  work  profitable  to  him  by  giving  him  such  aid 
and  direction  as  he  may  show  himself  to  need.  The  daily  lesson  is  largely 
replaced  by  the  larger  task,  whose  accomplishment  lies  mainly  in  the  student's 
own  hands,  after  the  facilities  of  the  library  and  laboratory  and  friendly 
guidance  have  been  placed  at  his  service.  Inasmuch  as  subjects  vary 
greatly,  requirements  for  all  subjects  are  impossible  to  state  in  terms  that 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  specific  and  uniform.  In  some  departments  of 
knowledge,  original  research  may  begin  with  the  student's  entrance  into  the 
school,  while  in  other  and  older  departments  of  knowledge,  much  preliminary 
graduate  work  is  needed  to  fit  the  candidate  for  profitable  research.  But  in 
all  cases  certain  obvious  requirements  are  made,  a  definite  minimum  period 
of  residence,  the  mastery  of  some  one  subject,  adequate  acquaintance  with 
allied  subjects,  the  passing  of  a  final  examination,  and  the  presentation  of  a 
satisfactory  thesis. 

Previous  to  the  retirement  of  the  first  General  Committee  on  May  1, 
this  committee  prepared  a  report  of  a  general  character  on  the  needs  and 
policy  of  the  Graduate  School.  At  the  meeting  on  May  13,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  were  adopted  in  detail  and  the  report  as  a  whole  was 
then  adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  Representing  as  it  does  the  sentiment 
of  the  Faculty  as  a  whole,  this  report,  which  is  given  below,  may  well  take 
the  place  of  the  discussion  by  myself  of  the  important  questions  which  it 
raises. 

REPORT  OF  THE   GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

The  first  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School,  elected  in  June,  1909,  was 
instructed  by  the  Faculty  to  recommend  a  plan  for  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  School.     From  time  to  time  during  the  year  the  committee  has 
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made  reports  to  the  Faculty  in  accordance  with  these  instructions,  and  the 
essential  features  of  the  plan  proposed  have  been  adopted.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  organization  the  committee  has  frequently 
been  led  to  discuss  questions  of  a  more  general  character,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Graduate 
School,  are  involved.  At  this  time,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate 
School  has  directed  especial  attention  to  the  problems  of  advanced  instruc- 
tion and  research,  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  such  broad  and 
fundamental  questions  should  receive  consideration,  and  the  committee 
therefore  presents  to  the  Faculty  the  following  report : 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a  Graduate  School  is  preeminently 
a  school  of  research.  Its  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  both  by  the  training  for  productive  scholarship  which  it 
offers  to  its  students,  and  through  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  its  Faculty.  A  graduate  school  which  is  associated  with  a 
group  of  undergraduate  colleges  as  a  part  of  a  university  may  serve  another 
purpose  of  almost  equal  importance  through  its  influence  on  the  under- 
graduate body.  In  the  development  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Cornell 
University  that  policy  should  be  pursued  which  accomplishes  these  purposes 
most  fully  and  efficiently. 

In  this  country,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  graduate  work  and  research 
are  essential  features  of  a  true  university  has  come  only  gradually.  But 
the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  such  work  is  now  widespread,  both  in 
university  circles  and  among  the  public  generally.  Of  especial  significance 
is  the  position  taken  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which 
makes  membership  in  the  Association  conditional  upon  the  possession 
of  a  strong  graduate  department.  This  University  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  advanced  work,  and  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  have  been  offered  almost  from  the  opening  of  the  University  in  1868. 
The  first  Doctor  of  Philosophy  received  his  degree  in  1872,  and  since  that 
time  more  than  a  thousand  advanced  degrees,  over  three  hundred  of  them 
being  doctorates,  have  been  conferred.  The  high  standing  attained  by 
the  holders  of  our  advanced  degrees  as  teachers  and  investigators,  and  in 
other  lines  of  professional  work,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  of  our 
graduate  department  in  the  past;  while  the  fact  that  this  success  has  been 
achieved  with  incomplete  organization,  and  without  systematic  efforts  to 
promote  graduate  work,  encourages  us  to  hope  that  still  greater  success 
may  be  attained  in  the  future. 

There  are  several  obvious  ways  in  which  our  Graduate  School  might  be 
strengthened:  for  example,  by  the  establishment  of  new  professorships, 
and  by  improved  facilities  in  the  way  of  material  equipment.  As  money 
becomes  available,  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  needs  of  the  Graduate 
School  will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  the  meantime  we  deem  it  advisable  for  the  recently  organized 
groups  in  our  Faculty  to  consider  what  are  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  School 
as  they  affect  that  group.  As  occasion  arises,  it  will  then  be  possible  for  this 
Faculty  to  make  definite  recommendations  and  to  furnish  such  information  as 
may  be  needed  by  the  President  in  the  consideration  of  such  recommendations. 
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Since,  however,  no  adequate  fund  is  now  available  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Graduate  School,  it  is  important  for  us  to  consider  in  what  ways  graduate 
work  may  be  strengthened  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist.  While 
widely  different  opinions  are  doubtless  held  regarding  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  lines  of  work  represented  in  the  University,  no  member  of 
this  Faculty  would  wish  to  see  proper  financial  support  withdrawn  from  one 
college  or  school  in  order  to  develop  another,  however  desirable  such  develop- 
ment might  be  in  itself.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  care- 
fully consider  the  place  which  a  graduate  school  should  occupy  in  a  sym- 
metrically developed  university.  Once  a  substantial  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  members  of  this  Faculty  regarding  the  ideal  toward  which 
the  University  should  strive,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  will  begin. 

To  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  Graduate 
School,  tables  have  been  prepared — contained  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report — giving  the  registration  of  graduate  students  at  Cornell  and  at  other 
universities,  the  growth  of  the  Graduate  School  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  other  statistics  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  facts  brought 
out  by  these  tables  and  by  the  discussion  which  accompanies  them  seem  to 
Justify  two  conclusions : — 

(i)  That  our  Graduate  School,  as  compared  with  the  graduate  schools 
of  other  universities,  is  not  as  strong  numerically  as  the  standing  of  Cornell 
in  other  respects  would  lead  us  to  desire  and  expect  (Table  I);  (2)  that 
while  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  slowly  increasing,  the  growth  of 
the  Graduate  School  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  of 
the  University  (Table  II) . 

Although  statistics  bearing  upon  the  numerical  strength  of  our  Graduate 
School  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  which  follows,  it  is  by  no 
means  our  desire  to  assign  great  weight  to  mere  numbers  in  estimating  the 
success  of  graduate  work.  A  university  which  contributes  its  share  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  through  the  efforts  of  its  faculty,  and  whose 
undergraduates  receive  through  association  with  their  teachers  such  inspira- 
tion as  will  make  them  independent  and  progressive  thinkers,  may  fairly 
be  said  to  possess  a  strong  and  successful  graduate  school,  even  if  it  has 
only  a  few  graduate  students.  Numerical  weakness  in  graduate  work  is 
significant  only  because  it  raises  the  presumption  that  a  university  is  also 
weak  in  the  features  which  attract  advanced  students,  namely,  facilities  for 
investigation,  and  activity  on  the  part  of  its  faculty  in  research  and  pro- 
gressive scholarship.  A  university  can  get  along  without  graduate  students; 
but  if  it  lacks  the  qualities  which  attract  such  students  it  is  no  longer  in  any 
true  sense  a  university.  In  our  opinion,  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
graduate  students  at  Cornell  has  steadily  diminished  for  over  fifteen  years  is 
a  signal  of  danger,  which  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  discussion  of  the  more  remote  and  obscure  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result  presents  many  difficulties,  and  would  probably  be 
neither  profitable  nor  convincing.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  an  im- 
portant cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
leges.    Each  year  instruction  must  be  provided  for  two  or  three  hundred 
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more  undergraduates.  The  demands  thus  made  upon  the  time  and  energy 
of  our  teachers,  and  upon  the  income  of  the  University,  are  immediate 
and  pressing.  In  consequence  the  University  is  unable  to  provide  the 
expensive  material  equipment  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  many  lines 
of  advanced  work;  the  time  which  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  can 
give  to  graduate  instruction  is  restricted;  and  worst  of  all,  the  pressure  of 
administrative  work  and  elementary  instruction  compels  the  members  of 
our  Faculty  to  reduce  greatly  the  time  devoted  to  investigation  and  other 
scholarly  work. 

While  citing  these  unfortunate  results  of  the  growth  of  the  University, 
it  is  proper  to  direct  attention  also  to  certain  equally  obvious  benefits  which 
the  Graduate  School  receives  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  under- 
graduates. It  is  customary  here,  as  in  other  universities,  to  provide  for 
the  increasing  needs  of  elementary  instruction  by  the  appointment  of  in- 
structors and  assistants  who  combine  graduate  study  with  their  teaching 
work.  Of  the  311  students  now  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  124  are 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  some  departments  practically  the  whole 
increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors  and  assis- 
tants. This  body  of  young  men,  who  are  at  the  same  time  students  and 
teachers,  forms  a  very  desirable  element  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  one 
whose  presence  is  largely  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  undergraduate 
colleges. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  only  limit  to  the  growth  of  a  university,  even 
without  an  increase  in  its  endowment,  is  that  set  by  the  capacity  of  its  class 
rooms  and  laboratories;  for  as  the  attendance  increases,  the  salaries  of  the 
additional  teachers  required  will  be  met  by  the  increased  receipts  from 
tuition.  The  data  presented  in  Table  IV  show  that  Cornell  has  in  fact  very 
nearly  reached  a  condition  for  which  the  above  statement  is  correct.  If 
the  present  tendency  is  allowed  to  continue  until  the  average  salary  of  our 
teachers  has  fallen  to  $1070,  instead  of  $1190  as  at  present,  the  salary  of 
each  additional  teacher  will  be  paid  by  the  tuition  received  from  the  new 
students  who  make  his  presence  necessary,  and  the  growth  of  the  University 
can  continue — until  checked  by  the  inadequacy  of  our  material  equipment — 
without  further  change  in  the  relative  number  of  professors,  instructors,  and 
assistants  on  our  instructing  staff.  In  the  past,  however,  the  growth  of  the 
University  has  necessitated  a  steady  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of 
professors  and  assistant  professors  on  our  instructing  staff.  In  1 898-1 899, 
41  per  cent  of  our  teachers  were  of  the  professorial  grade.  At  present  only 
33.5  per  cent  are  of  that  rank.  If  the  percentage  had  remained  the  same 
as  in  1 898-1899  we  should  now  have  233  professors  in  our  University  Faculty 
instead  of  189.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
undergraduates  brings  with  it  an  additional  burden  of  administrative  work, 
and  that  this  burden,  together  with  the  responsibility  of  planning  the  work 
of  instruction  so  as  to  handle  such  large  numbers,  must  fall  upon  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  staff.  Unless  the  permanent  staff  is  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  teaching  staff,  the  time  of  the  members  of  our 
Faculty  will  be  increasingly  occupied  by  administrative  routine,   and  ad- 
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vanced  work  and  research  must  necessarily  suffer.  It  is  doubtless  a  co- 
incidence, and  yet  not  devoid  of  significance,  that  the  decrease  in  the  relative 
number  of  graduate  students  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  professors  and  assistant  professors. 

It  is  apparent  that  further  increase  in  undergraduate  instruction  must 
necessitate  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  and  the  expansion  of  the 
material  equipment.  Several  of  our  colleges  and  departments  are  already 
so  crowded  that  growth  is  impossible  without  an  increase  in  buildings  and 
equipment.  Under  such  circumstances  the  growth  of  these  colleges  and 
departments,  unless  provided  for  by  additional  endowment,  would  necessarily 
require  a  withdrawal  of  financial  support — already  inadequate — from  the 
Graduate  School,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  teach- 
ing throughout  the  University.  Assuming  that  increased  endowment  for 
material  growth  is  obtained,  we  may  still  properly  ask  whether  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  average  teacher' s  salary  is  $1070,  and  in  which  nearly  half 
of  the  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  temporary  assistants  receiving  a  salary 
of  $500  or  less,  represents  the  type  of  institution  that  we  are  content  to 
accept  as  our  ideal  in  the  development  of  Cornell  University.  May  it  not 
be  that  we  can  do  more  good  for  the  cause  of  education  by  directing  our 
efforts  toward  making  Cornell  the  best  university  in  the  country,  rather 
than  the  largest? 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  advantages  which  a  university  possesses  as  com- 
pared with  a  number  of  isolated  colleges,  a  proper  balance  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  different  colleges  of  the  University;  and  in  each  college 
we  should  strive  to  bring  about  such  a  growth  within  each  department  as 
will  preserve  a  proper  proportion  between  elementary  and  advanced  work. 

The  present  condition  is  not  one  which  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  may 
be  urged  that  a  proper  balance  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  work 
will  be  automatically  maintained;  that  provision  need  not  be  made  for 
advanced  instruction  until  the  demand  is  shown  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
attendance  of  graduate  students.  Such  an  argument,  however,  ignores 
several  essential  facts.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  a  teacher  to 
drop  his  advanced  work  in  order  to  give  instruction  to  elementary  classes. 
But  it  is  a  different  thing  for  a  man  whose  time  has  been  occupied  by  the 
routine  of  administration  and  elementary  work  to  change  suddenly  to 
graduate  instruction  and  the  direction  of  research.  Again,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  graduate  student,  the  attractiveness  of  a  university  is  determined 
either  by  the  excellence  of  its  facilities  for  experimental  work,  or  by  the 
standing  of  the  members  of  its  faculty  as  investigators  and  progressive 
scholars.  Unless  our  Faculty  contains  men  eminent  in  their  fields  of  know- 
ledge and  prepared  to  give  graduate  students  the  special  training  and  the 
inspiration  that  they  seek,  and  unless  the  University  already  possesses  the 
material  equipment  that  is  required,  graduate  students  will  not  come  to  us. 
Provision  for  graduate  students  must  be  made  years  in  advance,  and~not 
after  the  need  of  it  has  been  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  Registrar's 
office. 

The  problem  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  is,  there- 
fore, not  merely  the  strengthening  of  the  Graduate  School  for  its  own  sake. 
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It  is  rather  that  of  stimulating  increased  activity  in  those  lines  of  work  which 
distinguish  a  true  university  from  a  large  college,  to  the  end  that  Cornell 
may  retain  the  honorable  position  which  she  has  held  in  the  past,  and  now 
holds,  among  the  universities  of  the  country. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  one*  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
strengthening  the  Graduate  School,  and  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  undergraduate  teaching,  is  for  the  members  of  this  Faculty 
to  use  their  influence,  both  individually  and  as  a  body,  to  encourage  scholarly 
work  among  all  members  of  the  instructing  staff.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
each  member  of  our  staff  is  expected  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  not  merely  to  teach  what  he  has  received 
from  others.  If  there  are  any  who  are  overburdened  with  routine  teaching, 
the  load  should  be  lightened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  research  possible. 
Whenever  it  is  practicable,  each  member  of  the  staff  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  to  some  extent  in  advanced  teaching  as  well  as 
in  elementary  work.  Most  important  of  all,  recommendations  for  appoint- 
ment or  advancement  should  usually  be  determined  not  merely  by  success 
in  teaching  or  in  administrative  work,  but  largely  by  ability  and  activity  in 
scholarly  work  and  investigation. 

These  suggestions  do  not  possess  any  especial  novelty.  They  doubtless 
represent  the  policy  which  many — perhaps  most— of  the  departments  of 
the  University  already  attempt  to  follow;  and  in  all  likelihood,  they  will 
be  accepted  in  principle  by  all  members  of  the  Faculty.  We  feel,  however, 
that  concerted  action  by  the  Faculty,  and  perhaps  the  adoption  of  definite 
resolutions  embodying  these,  or  similar  principles,  is  desirable. 

Even  if  the  interests  of  the  Graduate  School  alone  were  to  be  considered 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  differentiate  graduate  work  from  the  other  work 
of  the  University  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  made  up  of  professors  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  graduate  work 
and  research.  And  in  its  effect  on  the  University  as  a  whole,  we  feel  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  very  unfortunate.  In  our  opinion  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  of  a  strong  graduate  school  arises  from  the  influence 
which  it  may  be  made  to  exert  upon  the  undergraduate  body.  The  mere 
presence  at  the  University  of  a  body  of  advanced  students  and  investigators 
means  little  to  the  undergraduate.  But  if  he  actually  receives  his  instruction 
from  these  men  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire  to  some  extent  their  point  of 
view.  The  spirit  of  progress  and  the  attitude  of  fair  and  open  minded 
inquiry,  which  a  graduate  school  preeminently  represents,  are  the  mental 
qualities  that  are  needed  more  than  any  others  in  all  lines  of  life.  Unless 
our  undergraduates  acquire  in  some  degree  this  spirit  their  college  education 
has  failed  in  its  most  important  object, — beside  which  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  of  little  moment. 

But  we  cannot  expect  teachers  to  give  to  their  students  a  spirit  which  they 
do  not  themselves  possess.  And  while  teachers  whose  whole  time  is  occupied 
by  elementary  teaching  and  routine  may  make  excellent  drill  masters,  such 
a  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
spirit  of  progressive  scholarship.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the 
University  is  to  achieve  its  highest  purpose  it  must  first  of  all  demand  of 
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all  its  teachers  those  characteristics  which  are  recognized  as  essential  to 
membership  in  this  Faculty;  and  having  done  so,  it  should  assist  in  main- 
taining their  activity  and  enthusiasm  by  encouraging  all  teachers,  young 
and  old,  to  contribute  to  progress  in  their  fields  of  knowledge  by  scholarly 
work  and  investigation.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  mature  should  further 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  direction  of  graduate  work. 

We  feel  that  such  a  policy  will  contribute  both  to  the  effectiveness  of 
undergraduate  teaching  and  to  the  strength  of  the  Graduate  School.  If 
the  income  of  the  University  does  not  permit  a  great  increase  in  this  Faculty 
by  the  apppointment  of  professors  whose  chief  work  is  with  graduate  stu- 
dents, we  may  nevertheless  increase  its  effective  strength  by  calling  to  our 
assistance  all  members  of  the  staff  whose  training  has  prepared  them  to 
take  part  in  such  instruction.  If  we  cannot  call  from  other  universities  as 
many  eminent  men  as  we  might  desire,  we  may  at  least  take  such  steps  as 
will  help  in  the  development  of  men  of  eminence  here.  Such  men  may 
prove  as  valuable  to  the  University  during  their  development  as  when  their 
reputations  are  established. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  your  committee  feels  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  the  University  might  be  increased.  The 
growth  of  the  University  has  brought  with  it  a  large  increase  in  the  routine 
administrative  work  connected  with  teaching.  This  is  doubtless  most 
marked  in  the  departments  which  have  laboratories,  but  it  is  felt  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  all.  It  is,  moreover,  the  heads  of  the  departments  who 
usually  suffer  most  from  the  increased  demands  upon  their  time  from  this 
cause.  In  some  cases  the  situation  is  improved  to  some  extent  by  distrib- 
uting such  work,  and  the  responsibility  which  goes  with  it,  among  several 
members  of  the  department,  so  that  the  burden  on  any  one  individual  is 
not  a  serious  one.  But  in  many  cases  the  work  could  be  more  economically 
handled  by  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  outside  of  the  instruct- 
ing staff — stenographers,  clerks,  laboratory  helpers,  etc. — who  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  professors  in  charge.  To  obtain  real  relief  in  this  way 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  salaries  that  are  comparable  to  what  such  men 
and  women  would  receive  for  similar  work  outside  of  the  University.  But 
even  then  the  saving  to  the  University  would  be  very  considerable.  At 
present  some  of  our  best  men  are  largely  prevented  from  devoting  their  time 
to  the  real  university  work  of  teaching  and  investigation,  not  by  the  time 
required  for  the  consideration  of  broad  questions  of  policy,  but  by  the 
purely  routine  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  their  departments. 
While  we  are  aware  that  the  problem  is  one  that  requires  action  by  individual 
departments  and  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  University  rather 
than  by  this  Faculty,  the  results  of  the  present  situation  seem  to  us  so 
serious  as  to  call  for  mention  in  this  report. 

We  desire  finally  to  direct  attention  to  another  matter  whose  indirect 
bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  Graduate  School  is  important.  The  statute 
establishing  the  Graduate  School  has  made  this  Faculty  responsible  for'all 
graduate  work,  in  whatever  college  or  department  such  work  may  be  done. 
Among  the  many  benefits  which  we  believe  will  follow  from  this  plan  of 
organization  is  that  of  increased  co-operation  between  members  of  this 
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Faculty  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  graduate  students.  We  feel,  however, 
that  such  co-operation  should  be  voluntary,  and  should  come  spontaneously 
as  the  result  of  discussion  between  individual  members  of  the  Faculty  work- 
ing in  related  fields.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this  Faculty  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  federation  of  colleges  or  of  departments,  but  as  an  associa- 
tion of  individuals  having  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  respect  to  graduate 
work. 

In  presenting  this  report  the  committee's  chief  purpose  has  been  to 
bring  before  the  Faculty  for  consideration  certain  questions  of  policy, 
which  in  our  opinion  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
Graduate  School  than  any  details  of  organization  or  administration.  In 
order  to  facilitate  action  by  the  Faculty,  if  such  action  is  desired,  we  have 
summarized  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in  the  following  para- 
graphs:— 

(i)  It  is  recommended  that  each  group  in  this  Faculty  take  under 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  Graduate  School  as  they  affect  that  group, 
with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  to  the  Faculty,  or  through  this 
Faculty  to  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees,  in  regard  to  such  action 
as  the  best  interests  of  graduate  work  may  seem  to  demand.  Whenever 
the  financial  condition  of  the  University  permits  increased  appropriations 
for  graduate  work  and  research,  this  Faculty  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
make  definite  recommendations  and  to  furnish  such  information  as  may  be 
needed  in  their  consideration. 

(2)  It  is  important  for  the  interests  of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  the 
University  as  a  whole  that  the  work  of  teaching  be  so  distributed  that  all 
members  of  the  instructing  staff  may  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  scholarly  work  and  research.  And  it  is  recommended  that  all  members 
of  this  Faculty  use  their  influence,  both  collectively  and  individually,  to 
•encourage  such  work  by  all  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

(3)  So  far  as  practicable  each  member  of  the  staff  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  advanced  instruction  as  well  as  in  elementary 
teaching. 

(4)  Recommendation  for  appointment  and  promotion  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  possession  of  ability  and  activity  in  scholarly  work  and 
investigation,  and  not  merely  upon  success  in  teaching. 

(5)  In  order  that  those  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  large  departments  should  still  be  able  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  real  university  work  of  teaching  and  investi- 
gation and  to  broad  questions  of  policy,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  such  assistance  from  outside  the  teaching  staff  as 
will  relieve  them  from  the  purely  routine  work  which  now  occupies  so  large 
a  part  of  the  time  of  many  of  our  most  highly  paid  professors.  The  economy 
that  could  be  effected  by  such  a  policy  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  payment  to 
assistants  of  salaries  that  are  comparable  to  those  paid  for  similar  services 
outside  the  University.  Without  such  salaries  it  is  rarely  possible  to  secure 
and  retain  the  services  of  competent  persons,  and  the  relief  obtained  by  our 
department  heads  is  either  temporary  or  altogether  illusory. 
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(6)  This  Faculty  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  federation  of  colleges  or  de- 
partments, but  as  an  association  of  individuals  having  equal  rights  and 
privileges  in  respect  to  graduate  work. 

(7)  The  best  interests  of  the  University  require  a  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  several  departments  and  colleges.  In  the  growth  of  each 
college  and  department  a  proper  proportion  should  be  maintained  between 
the  energy  devoted  to  undergraduate  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
devoted  to  graduate  work  and  investigation  on  the  other.  If  the  conditions 
do  not  permit  the  proportionate  development  of  these  two  phases  of  uni- 
versity work,  steps  should  be  taken  to  restrict  further  increase  in  our  under- 
graduate registration. 

G.  P.  Bristol,  J.  W.  Jbnks, 

J.  H.  Comstock,  D.  S.  Kimball, 

L.  M.  Dennis,  V.  A.  Moore, 

E.  E.  Haskell,  E.  L.  Nichols, 

C.  H.  Hull,  M.  W.  Sampson, 

Ernest  Mbrrit.  Chairman. 

The  tables  referred  to  above  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  report* 
where  will  be  found  also  statistics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  year 
1 909-1 9 10. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  Mbrritt, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 

table  i 

Total  Registration,  and  Registration  of  Graduate  Students,  in  different 

Universities,  November  1,  1909. 

(From  statistics  published  by  R.  Tombo,  Science,  Dec.  24,  1909.) 


Total 

Total  after 

Graduate            «^a$*°  °* 

Ratio  of 
Graduates: 

University          Registration    deducting  Summer 

School,  etc. 

^^  *  vv^ji  %awPw^#                         ^^           *            « 

Students            Graduates 
to  Total 

to  second 
column 

California 

4084 

3147 

337                     8.2 

IO.7 

Chicago 

5487 

1891 

441                     8.0 

23-3 

Clark 

(Data  not 

given  in  Professor  Tombo's  paper) 

Columbia 

613a 

3735 

797                  130 

21.3 

Cornell 

5028 

3^75 

256                    5.1 

6.9 

Harvard 

5558 

33" 

423                    7-6 

12.8 

Illinois 

4502 

3i75 

230                    5.1 

7.2 

Indiana 

2231 

1042 

"i                    5-5 

10.6 

Iowa 

2246 

1308 

121                     s-4 

9* 

Johns  Hopkins 
Michigan 

(Data  not 

given  in  Professor  Tombo's  paper) 

5259 

3212 

151                     2-8 

4-7 

Minnesota 

4351 

3<>97 

93                     2.1 

30 

Missouri 

2589 

1947 

122                     4.7 

6.2 

Nebraska 

3402 

2826 

97                     2.8 

3-* 

New  York 

3843 

2184 

264                    6.9 

12. 1 

Northwestern 

3i97 

1426 

82                     2.6 

5-7 

Pennsylvania 

4857 

2963 

389                    8.0 

132 

Princeton 

1398 

1398 

134                     9-5 

9-5 

Stanford 

1620 

1555 

84                     5-a 

5-* 

Wisconsin 

4245 

3213 

259                     6.1 

8.1 

Yale 

3276 

2682 

413                   12.6 

15-4 
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The  numbers  in  the  second  column  give  the  total  registration  exclusive 
of  students  in  the  summer  session,  medicine,  law,  divinity,  pharmacy, 
dentistry,  and  such  courses  as  our  short  course  in  agriculture.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  practically  no  graduate  work  is  done  in  these  branches,  and 
that  some  are  not  represented  at  Cornell,  it  is  thought  that  this  column 
gives  a  fairer  comparison  with  other  universities  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  than  the  first  column. 

Inspection  of  the  table  shows : 

(i)  If  students  registered  in  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  left  out  of  the  consideration,  only  one  other  university  has  a 
larger  registration  than  Cornell. 

(2)  Four  universities  have  a  larger  total  registration  than  Cornell. 

(3)  Eight  universities  have  more  graduate  students  than  Cornell. 

(4)  In  twelve  universities  the  ratio  of  graduate  students  to  the  total 
registration  is  larger  than  at  Cornell.  If  statistics  from  Clark  and  Johns 
Hopkins  were  included,  this  number  would  undoubtedly  be  raised  to  fourteen. 

(5)  If  we  compare  the  number  of  graduate  students  with  the  numbers 
in  the  second  column  we  find  the  ratio  is  larger  for  twelve  universities  than 
for  Cornell. 

TABLE   II 

Showing  the  number  of  graduate  students  and  the  total  registration  at 
Cornell  from  1891  to  1909. 

[Prom  data  contained  in  the  President's  Report  1908-09.] 


Total  registration  except 

Graduate 

Percentage  of 

Year 

Summei 

■  School,  Short 

Graduate  Students 

Course, 

and  Medicine1 

Students9 

to  Total 

1891— 1892 

1538 

133 

8.65% 

1892-1893 

1700 

170 

IO. 

1893-1894 

1810 

240 

13.2 

1894-1895 

1689 

185 

10.95 

1895-1896 

1702 

145 

8-5 

1896-1897 

1808 

161 

8.9 

1897-1898 

l83S 

166 

905 

1898-1899 

1823 

190 

10.4 

1899-1900 

1966 

174 

8.8 

1 900-1 90 1 

2iS4 

205 

9-5 

1901-1902 

2412 

189 

7.84 

1902-1903 

2626 

201 

7-63 

1903-1904 

2720 

197 

7.27 

1904-1905 

2912 

211 

7.24 

1905-1906 

3067 

232 

7-56 

1906-1907 

3175 

239 

7-52 

1907-1908 

34i4 

249 

7-32 

1 908-1 909 

3764 

\  3IQ 
}  272 

(  8.13 
I  7.2 

1  The  students  in  medicine  have  been  left  out  partly  because  the  College  was  established 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  this  College  is  in 
large  part  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  University.  The  effect  is  to  make  the  relative  decrease 
in  the  number  of  graduate  students  slightly  less  marked  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

'Complete  registration  for  the  year. 

3The  apparent  increase  from  7.32%  in  1907-08  to  8.1%  in  1908-09  is  due  to  the  fact  that  38 
seniors  who  had  completed  the  120  hours  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  were  allowed  to 
register  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the  second  term.  In  previous  years  cases  of  this  kind 
were  rare.  To  make  the  comparison  a  fair  one  theses8  seniors  should  not  be  included.  The 
percentage  of  graduate  students  is  then  reduced  to  7.2%. 
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TABLE  III 

Showing  the  number  of  graduate  students,  arranged  according  to  the 
groups  in  which  the  major  subject  lay,  for  the  years  1 895-- 1 910. 

A  B  C  D  E 


Year 

Languages 

History, 
Pol.  Econ., 

Physical 

Biological 

Engineering 
and 

and  Literature 

Philosophy 

Sciences 

Sciences 

Architecture 

1895-1896 

24 

36 

26 

16 

29 

1896— 1897 

30 

29 

34 

22 

18 

1897-1898 

26 

39 

38 

25 

18 

1 898-1 899 

32 

36 

44 

27 

23 

1899-1900 

29 

40 

46 

32 

17 

1900— 1901 

29 

38 

4i 

48 

27 

1901— 1902 

28 

39 

36 

45 

22 

1902— 1903 

34 

37 

45 

40 

27 

1 903-1 904 

33 

25 

39 

42 

25 

1 904-1 905 

21 

28 

46 

56 

28 

1905— 1906 

24 

35 

66 

72 

34 

1906— 1907 

27 

39 

7i 

61 

29 

1907-1908 

28 

43 

74 

61 

28 

1908— 1909* 

20 

52 

82 

84 

30 

1909— 1910* 

17 

42 

TABLE   IV 

88 

83 

39 

Facts  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  further  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
at  Cornell  University. 

Total  regularly  enrolled  students*  (Ithaca)  (1908-09)    3792 
Total  instructing  staff*  (Ithaca)  443 

Students  per  teacher  8.6 

Total  salaries4  (Ithaca)  $570,063.00 

Deduct  salaries  of  administration,  etc.  43 , 2 6 5 .00 

$526,798.00 
Average  salary  of  teachers  (Ithaca)  $1,1 90.00 

If  in  the  future  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  students  is  to  remain  the  same 
ten  new  teachers  must  be  added  for  an  increase  of  86  students. 

Of  the  total  3810  students  at  Ithaca  in  1908-09,  1865,  or  49%,  were  in 
colleges  for  which  the  tuition  is  $150.  (Architecture,  133;  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, 569;  Sibley,  1163).  If  the  new  students  are  distributed  among  colleges 
like  the  old,  49%  will  be  in  colleges  where  tuition  is  $150;  of  the  remainder 
we  may  assume  that  those  in  Agriculture  will  have  the  additional  expense 
provided  for  by  state  appropriation,  say  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  student. 
The  tuition  received  from  100  new  students  will  therefore  be 

49  X  150  +  51  X  100  =  7350  +  5100  =  12450, 
and  the  tuition  received  from  8.6  students  will  be  $1070,  as  compared  with 
$1 190  required  for  an  additional  teacher  at  the  present  average  salary. 

The  receipts  from  tuition  will,  therefore,  not  quite  meet  the  expense  of  the 
additional  teachers  required.      Since  increased  registration  must  also  bring 

1  Seniors  registered  in  the  Graduate  school  during  the  second  term  have  not  been  included. 

•Register,  1908-09   pp.  743-745- 

3President's  Report.  1908-09,  p.  15. 

4 Including  also  officers  of  administration,  janitors,  etc.,  President's  Report,  p.  25. 
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some  increase  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  University,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  present  tuition  will  not  permit  further  growth  without  a  reduction  in 
teaching  efficiency.  Without  an  increase  in  endowment  the  growth  of  the 
University  therefore  necessitates  either  (i)  a  reduction  in  the  average  salary 
paid  to  teachers,  i.e.,  a  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  professors  as 
compared  to  instructors  and  assistants;  or  (2)  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
teaching  carried  by  each  member  of  the  staff.  In  the  past  the  situation 
has  been  met  by  the  first  of  these  alternatives. 

STATISTICS  OP   ATTENDANCE,    IQOQ— I9IO 

During  the  year  1909-10,  including  the  summer  session  of  1909,  309 
graduate  students  were  registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  as  follows: 

Regular  session 288 

Summer  Session  only 16 

In  absentia 5 

Total 309 

Arranged  according  to  the  degrees  for  which  they  were  candidates : 

Candidates  for  Ph.D 156 

A.M 72 

M.S.  in  Agr 25 

M.M.E 21 

M.S.  in  Arch 1 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree    26 

Total 309 

Advanced  degrees  were  conferred  at  Commencement,  June,  19 10,   as 
follows : 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 35 

Master  of  Arts 16 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 14 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 2 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 2 

Total 69 

Among  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year 
there  were  graduates  of  97  different  institutions,  distributed  as  follows: 
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Adelphi  College 

Alabama  Poly.  Institute 

Alfred  University 

Amherst  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Baker  University 

Barnard  College 

Boston  University 

Brigham  Youn^  University . . . 

Brown  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 


5 
1 


1 
1 


Calcutta  University 1 

University  of  California 2 

University    of   Cape    of    Good 

Hope 1 

Charles  City  College 1 

University  of  Chicago 1 

Clemson  College 2 

Colgate  University 4 

College  City  of  New  York 1 

University  of  Colorado 2 

Columbia  University 4 
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Cornell  University 144 x 

Denison  University 1 

De  Pauw  University 2 

Drake  University 1 

I>rury  College 1 

l&arlham  College 1 

University  of  Edinburgh 1 

Elmira  College 2 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College . .  1 

Georgia  School  Tech 1 

German  Wallace  College 1 

Hamilton  College 1 

Hobart  College 1 

Howard  College 1 

University  of  Illinois 5 

Illinois   Wesleyan   College ....  1 

University  of  Indiana 5 

Iowa  State  College 4 

University  of  Kansas 2 

University  of  Kentucky 1 

Keystone  State  Normal 1 

Louisiana  State  University. . .  1 

McPherson  College 1 

Maryland  Agr.  College 1 

Massachusetts  Agr.  College ....  2 

Mass.  Inst.  Tech 4 

Miami  University 1 

University  of  Michigan 3 

Michigan  Agr.  College 2 

University  of  Missouri 6 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 1 

University  of  Nebraska 2 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ 1 

New  Hampshire  A.  &  M.  College  1 

New  Hampshire  State  College  .  3 

University  of  North  Carolina . .  1 

North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College  3 

University  of  North  Dakota ...  4 

North  Dakota  Agr.  College ....  1 


Oberlin  College 3 

Ohio  State  University 5 

Ohio  Northern  University. . . . 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon  Agr.  College 

Ottawa  University 

Pomona  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  South 

Carolina 

Purdue  University 

Roberts  College 

Rutgers  College 

Smith  College 

Stanford   University 

Teachers  College 

Tech.  Hochschule )  Miinchen)  . . 

University  of  Tokio 

Toronto  School  Prac.  Sci 

University  of  Toronto 

Trinity  College 

Union  College 2 

Ursinus   College 1 

Utah  Agjr.  College 4 

Valparaiso  University 2 

Vanderbilt  University 2 

Vassar  College 3 

Wabash  College 9 

Wake  Forest  College 1 

Washburn  College 1 

Washington  College 1 

Washington  &  Jefferson  Coll . .        1 

Wesleyan  University 4 

Western  Reserve  University  . .       2 

Westminster  College 2 

University  of  West  Virginia ...        1 

Williams  College 1 

Wilson  College 1 

University  01  Wisconsin '      2 


Of  the  306  graduate  students  in  residence,  37  are  seniors  in  Cornell 
University  who  have  completed  the  work  for  the  first  degree,  but  who  have 
not  yet  actually  received  the  degree.3 


*39  are  seniors  who  have  completed  their  work  for  the  first  degree  and  have  been  permitted 
to  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 

•Seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the  A.B. 
degree  except  the  requirement  of  residence  are  permitted  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School 
provided  they  are  prepared  to  become  candidates  at  once  for  an  advanced  degree.  Seniors  in 
other  colleges  have  been  allowed  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School  when  all  requirements  for 
the  first  degree  have  been  met. 
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The  distribution  among  the  five  groups  of  the  Faculty  of  the  major  and 
minor  subjects  selected  by  graduate  students  in  residence  was  as  follows : 

Majors  Minors 


Graduates  Seniors  Total            Graduates  Seniors  Total 

Group  A  17  16      33         29  •  18  47 

Group  B  42  11      53         70  13  83 

Group  C 88  5      93  152  7  159 

Group  D  83  4      87  127  9  136 

Group  £  39  1  40         48  o  48 

Total 269  37  306  426  47  473 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir: — As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  1909-10. 

The  class  of  19 10  was  the  first  to  experience  the  full  force  of  the  rule 
requiring  for  graduation  eight  terms  of  residence  as  well  as  120  hours  of 
credit.  Members  of  that  class  had  been  accustomed,  like  their  predecessors, 
to  think  of  their  hours  as  the  main  matter.  They  knew  that  last  year 
certain  students  whose  credits  were  complete  had  been  graduated  without 
eight  full  terms  of  residence  (Report,  p.  xlix).  They  made  no  discrimina- 
tion between  their  case  and  that,  and  a  number  of  them,  whose  credits 
promised  to  be  by  February  at  least  120  hours,  applied  to  the  Faculty,  with 
great  variety  of  ingenious  argument,  to  be  granted  the  same  indulgence  as 
the  preceding  classes.  But  the  Faculty  made  a  discrimination.  They 
knew  that  unlike  the  class  of  '09,  the  present  seniors  had  had  full  notice 
before  entering  the  College.  They  were  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  no 
injustice  would  be  done  by  enforcing  the  new  residence  requirement.  They 
were  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  the  only  feasible  way  of  administering  it  at 
all  was  to  enforce  it  with  the  same  strictness  that  had  long  been  observed 
in  exacting  the  requirement  of  120  hours  credit.  They,  therefore,  refused 
all  petitions  to  graduate  short  of  residence  in  any  degree. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  led  to  this  conclusion  the  view  was 
'urged  upon  the  Faculty  that,  for  many  students,  graduate  study  was  in  effect 
a  vocational  training,  preparatory  to  one  or  another  of  the  newer  profes- 
sions, and  that  the  Faculty  ought  to  give  to  Arts  seniors  who  wished  to 
begin  their  professional  studies  in  the  Graduate  School  the  same  privilege 
of  double  registration  now  granted  to  seniors  who  wish  to  register  in  one  or 
another  of  the  professional  colleges.  Influenced,  it  may  have  been,  by  this 
educational  argument,  and  moved  also,  I  fancy,  by  requests  to  the  same 
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effect  from  several  students  whose  expectation  of  graduating  short  of  resi- 
dence had  been  disappointed,  the  Faculty  voted,  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
"that  in  case  a  student  has  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree 
except  the  residence  requirement,  this  Faculty  will  offer  no  objection  to 
his  registration  in  the  Graduate  School,  provided,  however,  that  his  work 
has  been  of  such  character  as  to  enable  him  to  become  a  candidate  at  once 
for  an  advanced  degree."  At  the  same  time  they  referred  the  general 
question  of  the  eight-term  residence  requirement  to  a  special  meeting,  to 
be  held  the  fifteenth  of  November.  The  special  meeting  reaffirmed  the 
requirement  in  full,  but  directed  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  to 
consider  "the  question  of  recommending  qualified  seniors  for  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  with  the  understanding  that  their  first  year  of  graduate 
study  should  be  counted  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  last  two  terms 
of  study  towards  the  degree  of  A.B."  At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Faculty  the  committee  reported  its  opinion : 

"Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
be  conferred  within  two  years  after  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  your 
committee  regards  as  a  question  for  the  Graduate  School."  "If  the  condi- 
tions of  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  may  be  met  by  the  end  of  junior 
year,  their  nature  and  extent  must  deeply  affect  the  elections  of  our  more 
ambitious  undergraduates."  "The  acceptability  of  the  first  year  of  graduate 
study  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  last  two  terms  of  residence  towards 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  Graduate 
School  s  requirements  for  that  year  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  their 
fulfillment  is  to  be  ascertained." 

The  committee,  therefore,  asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  question  until  the  Graduate  School  should  have  determined 
the  conditions  of  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  and  the  effective  re- 
quirements during  the  first  year  of  such  candidacy.  This  report  the  Faculty 
adopted  in  full. 

Of  the  32  seniors  who,  by  February,  10 10,  had  fulfilled  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  degree  except  the  residence  requirement,  an  even  score 
were  qualified,  under  the  Faculty's  action  of  November,  to  register  in  the 
Graduate  School  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  and  actually  did  so. 
But  the  Faculty's  December  action  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  November 
arrangement  was  regarded  as  provisional,  and  likely  to  be  revised  when 
the  newly  organized  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  should  have  "determined 
the  conditions  of  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  and  the  effective  re- 
quirements during  the  first  year  of  such  candidacy."  Meanwhile  the  Dean's 
office  and  the  Committee  on  Academic  Records  were  somewhat  puzzled 
how  to  deal  with  the  twenty  Arts-Graduate  students. 

It  was  at  length  decided  to  make  use  of  the  analogy  between  the  Novem- 
ber legislation  and  the  older  rules  about  double  registration.  When  an 
Arts  senior  registers  also  in  the  College  of  Law,  or  in  an  engineering  college, 
as  a  candidate  for  a  professional  degree,  he  becomes  wholly  subject,  for  the 
year  in  question,  to  those  rules  of  the  professional  college  which  regulate 
the  amount  and  character  of  his  work.  Our  Faculty,  being  well  assured 
of  the  exacting  nature  of  those  rules,  and  having  already  made  up  their 
mind  to  accept  one  year's  work  in  professional  subjects  toward  the  degree 
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of  A.B.,  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  graduation  of  such  doubly- 
registered  seniors  upon  the  certificate  of  the  professional  college  that  they 
have  done  a  satisfactory  year's  work.  In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the 
requirement  that  Arts  students  registered  also  in  the  Graduate  School  must 
be  candidates  for  some  advanced  degree  was  similarly  designed  to  make  sure 
that  during  the  remainder  of  their  residence  for  the  A.B.  degree  such  doubly/ 
registered  Arts  students  should  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work.  The 
committee  accordingly  declined  to  include  in  the  list  of  candidates  recom- 
mended to  our  Faculty  for  graduation  the  name  of  any  senior  who  was 
registered  also  as  a  graduate  student,  until  a  certificate  that  his  graduate 
work  was  satisfactory  had  been  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  doubly-registered  student  who  expected  an  A.B 
degree  at  the  last  Commencement  actually  failed  to  receive  it  for  want  of 
such  certificate;  but  some  of  them  apparently  had  difficulty  in  getting  the 
certificate  and  in  such  cases  the  difficulty  was,  I  fear,  not  without  reason. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OP  ARTS  STUDENTS  AS  GRADUATES 

We  have  now  had  two  years  experience  with  graduate  registration  by 
Arts  students  still  awaiting  their  baccalaureate  degrees, — last  year  under 
the  provisional  legislation  just  described,  and  the  preceding  year  under  the 
provisions  given  on  page  x  li x  of  last  year's  Report.  In  all  nearly  fifty  students 
were  involved.  The  number  is  sufficient  to  warrant  some  deductions. 
It  seems  that  doubly -registered  Arts-Graduate  students  are,  in  fact,  of  two 
roughly  distinguishable  sorts.  One  sort  regard  the  period  as  the  beginning 
of  serious  graduate  study.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  adequately  prepared.  They 
are,  almost  without  exception,  of  exemplary  diligence.  Their  candidature 
for  an  advanced  degree  is  undertaken  in  good  faith.  They  deserve  all 
reasonable  encouragement,  and  for  them  it  is  probably  desirable  that  the 
present  arrangement,  or  something  to  the  same  effect,  should  be  maintained. 
The  other  sort  of  Arts-Graduate,  having  accomplished  the  comparatively 
easy  task  of  piling  up  120  hours  credit  in  less  than  eight  terms,  is  chiefly 
concerned  to  pass,  in  as  agreeable  a  manner  as  he  may,  the  tag  end  of  his 
required  residence.  He  has  several  reasons  for  desiring  to  come  under 
the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School.  It  pleases  his  parents,  and  impresses 
friends  of  the  family.  It  entitles  him  to  crow  over  his  classmates  in  the 
College.  It  may  even  enable  him  to  escape  examinations  for  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  held.  If,  to  secure  these  delights,  he  must  become  a 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  (which,  avowedly,  he  has  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  ever  taking)  he,  or  she,  will  make  a  formal  declaration  of  candi- 
dacy with  any  major  and  minor  subjects  for  which  the  fleeting  approval  of  a 
special  committee  can  somehow  be  obtained.  A  pseudo-graduate  student 
of  this  sort  does  not  promptly  enter,  of  his  own  choice,  into  any  active 
relations  with  his  special  committee.  He  rather  attempts  to  postpone  so 
long  as  possible  the  making  of  definite  plans  for  the  graduate  work  which 
he  has  no  desire  to  do.  Postponement  for  at  least  a  term  proves  easy,  and 
the  special  committee,  however  assiduous,  is  virtually  helpless  in  the  situa- 
tion.    The  whole  organization  of  the  Graduate  School,  including  that  of 
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its  special  committees,  is  for  the  guidance  of  candidates  who  really  plan  to 
proceed  to  a  degree.  Such  are  justly  allowed,  when  needful,  an  initial 
period  of  deliberation  in  order  to  choose  and  to  bring  under  way  those 
schemes  of  graduate  work  which  they  will  later  carry  out  under  the  specific 
oversight  of  their  special  committee,  and  upon  which,  in  due  course,  they 
will  be  tested  by  thesis  and  examination.  Of  such  an  organization  it  is 
easy  for  a  shirking  Arts  senior  to  take  a  brief  advantage:  Having  already 
1 20  hours  credit,  he  resolutely  marks  time,  assured  that  a  minimum  of 
work  will  receive  approval.  For  the  special  committee  is  well  aware  that 
to  withhold  its  approval  will  deprive  him  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  which, 
by  120  hours  credit  and  eight  terms  residence,  he  is  universally  considered 
to  have  earned  at  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This 
penalty,  if  inflicted,  would  seem  unduly  severe.  And  even  if  it  were  deserved, 
the  special  committee,  directly  responsible  only  for  graduate  work,  would 
be  reluctant  to  inflict  it  upon  one  still  in  fact  and  substance  an  undergraduate 
student.     He  (or  she)  may,  therefore,  shirk  with  impunity. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  will  prove  unable 
ever  so  to  "determine  the  conditions  of  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree 
and  the  effective  requirements  during  the  first  year  of  such  candidacy"  as 
to  prevent  shirking  during  the  first  term,  or  even  the  first  year,  of  graduate 
work.  It  may  even  be  undesirable  for  them  to  make  the  attempt.  So  far, 
at  any  rate,  they  have  not  done  what  our  Faculty  seemed  last  December  to 
expect.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  bears  the  responsibility  for  Arts  students  until  they  receive  the  A.B. 
degree,  has  an  immediate  and  obvious  remedy  in  its  own  hands.  If  each 
professor  in  our  Faculty,  whenever  asked,  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Graduate  School,  to  act  upon  the  special  committee  of  an  Arts-Graduate 
student,  shall  refuse  to  do  so  unless  the  student's  past  record  and  present 
intentions  give  assurance  that  he  will  make  a  desirable  graduate  student, 
the  others  will  then  be  obliged  to  complete  their  residence  under  the  rules  of 
this  College,  where  they  belong.  Not  that  our  rules,  or  any  rules  can  make 
a  faithful  worker  out  of  a  confirmed  soldierer.  But  we  should  at  least 
not  appear,  as  there  is  danger  that  we  now  may,  to  be  taking  our  own  eight- 
term  requirement  in  a  merely  formal  sense  and  licensing  loafers  to  loaf  for 
the  remainder  of  their  course  after  120  hours  have  been  secured. 

If,  however,  it  shall  prove  that  this  immediate  and  obvious  remedy  does 
not  work,  our  Faculty  may  be  disposed  to  consider  other  measures  to  the 
same  end.  The  machinery  which  the  Graduate  School  finds  adequate  for 
its  purposes  not  answering  ours  at  this  point,  we  may  ourselves  be  obliged 
to  impose  such  additional  conditions  upon  the  registration  of  our  students 
in  the  Graduate  School  as  may  eliminate  from  the  ranks  the  conspicuous 
few  that,  in  the  guise  of  graduate  students,  are  merely  marking  time  until 
June. 

REARRANGEMENT  OP  FRESHMAN  COURSES 

Besides  discharging  their  routine  duties  (described  by  my  last  Report, 
p.  xxxiii)  in  advising  freshmen  as  to  the  choice  of  their  studies,  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  in  Charge  of  the  Work  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  gave 
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further  attention  this  year  to  certain  phases  of  the  matter  referred  to  them 
by  the  President  and  reported  upon  in  a  general  way  a  year  ago  (pp.  xlix- 
li) — "the  proper  method  of  instructing  underclassmen."  The  first 
point  of  attack  at  this  time  was  the  number  of  courses  which  students, 
especially  freshmen,  took  concurrently.  But  the  closely  related  questions 
soon  came  in  of  the  frequency  of  recitations,  and  the  number  of  eourses 
open  to  freshmen  that  begin  with  the  second  term  of  the  year. 

Inquiry  into  the  number  of  courses  pursued  concurrently  showed  that 
out  of  937  students  whose  records  were  examined  there  were  twelve  who 
took  less  than  four  classes.  These  were  all  exceptional  cases  of  one  sort 
or  another — special  students  or  such  as,  on  account  of  ill  health,  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  less  than  the  usual  minimum  of  hours.  Of  the  remaining 
925  only  90  or  9.7  percent  were  registered  for  four  courses;  280  or  30.3  per 
cent  were  registered  for  five  courses;  332  or  35.9  per  cent  for  six  courses; 
179  or  19.5  per  cent  for  seven  courses;  and  44  or  4.6  per  cent  for  eight  or 
nine  courses.  In  other  words  six  courses  was  the  typical  registration. 
Over  one-third  of  all  the  students  followed  that  number,  while  twice  as 
many  were  registered  for  seven  courses  as  for  four. 

The  cause  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  list  of  courses  open  to  freshmen 
illustrated  it  perfectly.  In  all  they  numbered  66.  Four  of  them  came  six 
hours  a  week,  seven  came  five  hours,  and  five  four  hours,  making  sixteen 
courses,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  which  exceeded  three 
hours  per  week.  Thirty-eight,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  were 
three-hour  courses.  There  were  also  nine  two-hour  courses  and  three  one- 
hour  courses.  Three-hour  courses  were  almost  universal  in  the  languages 
(there  were  six-hour  courses,  pursued  by  single  sections  in  "baby  Greek*  \ 
"German  1  and  2",  and  "French  1  and  2",  and  a  one-hour  course  in  "Sight 
Latin,"  but  the  latter  could  be  taken  only  as  supplementary  to  a  three-hour 
course).  Three-hour  courses  were  also  likewise  used  exclusively  in  fresh- 
man history,  and  commonly  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  sciences,  however, 
made  use  of  several  two-hour  courses  also.  In  the  exact  sciences  (mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry)  the  five-hour  course  was  typical,  though 
there  were  some  courses  of  six  hours,  some  of  four  hours,  and  in  mathematics 
some  of  three  and  even  two  hours.  In  short  the  three-hour  course  was  the 
common  one  for  freshmen  as  well  as  other  students.  In  order  to  make  the 
required  number  of  credits,  even  freshmen  were  compelled,  except  in  the 
exact  sciences,  to  register  for  five  or  six  courses  per  term  whether  they  liked 
or  not. 

In  their  preparatory  schools  the  freshmen  had  been  accustomed  to  study 
but  four  subjects,  in  some  of  the  better  preparatory  schools  but  three  subjects. 
The  Board  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  transition  from  school  to  college 
might  properly  be  marked,  in  many  instances,  by  an  increasing  diversifica- 
tion of  the  students'  academic  interests,  and  in  others  by  the  more  intensive 
study  of  a  single  subject  such  as  would  require  the  prosecution  concurrently 
of  several  classes  in  it.  But  in  view  of  the  diversion  of  attention  and  dissipa- 
tion of  interest  inevitably  attendant  upon  the  beginning  of  a  college  course, 
they  doubted  the  wisdom  of  further  multiplying  distractions  by  practically 
forcing  all  freshmen  to  double  the  accustomed  number  of  their  classes. 
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The  practice  of  the  departments  which  at  present  entails  this  result  has 
been  of  gradual  growth.  Under  the  earlier  organization  of  our  instruction, 
when  each  freshman  was  held  for  some  fixed  group  of  subjects,  determined 
by  the  degree  which  he  sought  to  obtain,  five-hour  freshman  classes  were 
the  rule  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  departments.  The  establishment  of  a  single 
Arts  degree  with  universal  freedom  of  election  for  all  students  in  the  College, 
seems  to  have  induced  a  gradual  cutting  down  of  freshman  classes  to  three 
hours, — perhaps  as  a  measure  of  interdepartmental  competition  for  the 
favor  of  elective  students.  Its  effectiveness  for  this  purpose  must  have 
been  lost  as  soon  as  the  practice  became  general,  but  the  same  inducements 
which  first  brought  certain  departments  to  adopt  it  would  deter  any  from 
abandoning  it  until  all  or  most  should  do  so.  The  blame,  if  blame  there  be, 
attaches,  in  my  opinion,  less  to  the  departments  severally  than  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  College  as  a  whole.  So  long  as  there  was  no  conscious  correla- 
tion of  freshman  courses,  no  obligation  upon  any  department  to  adjust  its 
classes  to  those  in  other  departments,  scarcely  even  an  opportunity  for 
consultation  with  a  view  to  such  an  adjustent,  it  cannot  be  thought  surprising 
that  the  duty  which  each  department  certainly  owed  to  its  own  subject 
should  have  absorbed  its  attention  and  dictated  its  policy.  If,  in  conse- 
quence, the  interests  of  the  College  as  a  whole  were  in  some  degree  over- 
looked, the  Board  felt  confident  (and  the  event  has  proved  it  rightly 
confident)  that  cordial  co-operation  from  the  departments  would  be  forth- 
coming to  repair  the  oversight  as  soon  as  its  existence  should  be  realized. 
It  was  in  this  confidence  that  the  Board  approached  the  question  whether 
more  frequent  recitations  were,  on  the  whole,  desirable  in  freshman  courses. 

THREE-HOUR  AND  FIVE-HOUR  CLASSES 

Members  of  the  Board  who  had  taught  the  languages  to  freshmen  in 
three-hour  sections  and  in  five-hour  sections  agreed  that  the  five-hour 
classes  learned  faster  and  with  more  certainty.  It  was  even  asserted  by 
several  men  of  experience  in  the  matter  that  in  courses  coming  five  hours  a 
week  throughout  one  year  (180  recitations)  as  much  was  uniformly  accom- 
plished as  in  courses  coming  three  times  a  week  throughout  two  years  (216 
recitations,  or  20  per  cent  more).  Other  members  who,  at  Cornell  and  else- 
where, had  taught  on  both  a  three-hour  and  a  five-hour  schedule  were 
equally  emphatic  that  the  latter  was  better  for  the  student,  though  they 
were  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  easier  for  the  teacher.  The  Board 
apparently  considered  such  experience  more  weighty  than  psychological 
theories  of  attention  largely  based  upon  laboratory  experiments,  and  con- 
cluded that  less  than  six  classes  concurrently  would  afford  variety  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  student's  interest.  They  considered,  too,  that  five-hour 
classes  promised  to  put  him  in  early  possession  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
tools  of  further  study,  notably  of  the  languages,  and  that  they  would  also 
enable  one  who  might  be  late  in  deciding  upon  graduate  study  to  repair 
more  promptly  the  deficiencies  of  his  equipment. 

In  the  respect  of  the  number  of  courses  open  to  freshmen  the  second 
term,  the  Board  saw  a  further  advantage  in  classes  of  greater  frequency  than 
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three  hours  per  week.  In  spite  of  the  request  of  the  Faculty,  passed  years 
ago,  that  the  departments,  in  arranging  their  schedules,  provide  courses 
beginning  in  February,  it  was  the  fact  that  but  23  of  the  66  scheduled  fresh- 
man courses  did  begin  then,  and  of  these  23  all  but  five  were  in  the  scientific 
subjects.  This  proved  embarrassing  to  mid-year  matriculants,  and  to  such 
September  matriculants  as,  having  completed  in  the  first  term  a  six-hour 
course  in  chemistry  or  physics,  were  seeking  to  make  up  a  full  schedule  in 
the  second  term. 

In  consequence  of  these  and,  no  doubt,  of  other  considerations,  th*e 
Board  recommended  that  the  work  hitherto  done  in  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year  in  the  first  and  second-year  courses  in  the  modern 
languages  be  given  hereafter  in  sufficient  hours  per  week  during  the  first  term 
and  be  repeated  the  second  term.  They  likewise  directed  their  chairman  "to 
confer  with  the  departments  concerned  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  this  state 
of  affairs,"  and  to  confer  also  as  to  the  possibility  of  giving  each  of  the  fresh- 
man history  courses  in  a  single  term,  instead  of  extending  them  both  through- 
out the  year.  Conferences  were  held.  The  departments  proved  in  general 
favorable  to  the  suggested  changes.  The  Announcement  of  Courses  issued 
in  May  shows  German  1  and  French  1  as  six-hour  courses  and  German  2  and 
French  2  as  five-hour  courses.  The  courses  in  Spanish  were  left  at  three 
hours,  partly  because  many  of  the  students  studying  that  language,  especially 
in  the  first  year,  were  not  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  might  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  making  a  place  for  a  five  or  six-hour  Spanish  course  in 
their  required  curricula.  The  freshman  courses  in  history,  however,  have 
been  made  five  hours  each,  and  the  English  Department,  instead  of  its  two 
freshman  courses  of  three  hours  each,  has  announced  a  single  freshman 
course  of  four  hours.  The  Board  feared  that  limitations  of  laboratory  space 
and  equipment  might  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  similar  changes  in  the 
"natural  history"  courses  and  seemed  content  that  those  should  remain  at 
three  hours  while  the  working  of  changes  already  planned  should  be  under 
observation. 

Among  the  phases  of  the  experiment  which  will  call  for  most  careful 
consideration,  not  only  by  the  Board  but  by  all  members  of  the  Faculty,  the 
more  important  are,  perhaps,  the  effect  upon  students  and  teachers  of  a 
more  intensive  study  of  fewer  subjects  during  the  freshman  terms,  and  the 
extent  to  which,  if  at  all,  students  may  show  a  disposition  to  elect  three-hour 
courses  not  because  they  want  the  subjects,  but  as  an  insurance  against 
failing  in  over-many  hours. 

MID- YEAR  MATRICULATION 

As  a  result  of  the  change,  freshmen  in  Arts  and  Sciences  can  now  begin 
their  course  to  as  good  advantage  with  the  second  term  as  with  the  first. 
The  number  of  high  school  pupils  seems  to  be  growing  who  either  commence 
their  school  course  at  mid-year  or  possess  sufficient  ability  to  finish  it  in  less 
than  the  scheduled  time.  Such  are  ready  for  college  in  February,  and  if 
they  must  wait  until  September  many  of  them  will  drift  into  such  employ- 
ments as  are  likely  forever  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  a  college  course. 
There  is  also,  every  September,  a  considerable  group  of  applicants  for  ad- 
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mission  who  are  rejected  for  entrance  deficiancies  so  slight  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  repair  them  by  February.  To  keep  these  out  until  the  following 
September  is  tr»  waste  their  time.  Their  number,  too,  is  likely  to  increase 
with  our  growing  strictness  in  respect  of  entrance  conditions.  And  the 
hardship  of  making  them  wait  a  whole  year  is  the  greater  since  our  recent 
action  (last  Report,  pp.  xxxiv-xxxvi)  denies  them  surplus  entrance  cred  t 
upon  certificate  for  such  extra  studies  as  they  may  pursue  in  preparatory 
school  during  the  year  of  enforced  waiting.  It  is,  therefore,  a  merit  of  the 
change  in  freshman  courses  that  it  will  facilitate  mid-year  matriculation. 
And  further  facilitation  may  be  expected  from  the  action  taken  by  the 
University  Faculty  to  provide  entrance  examinations  in  January  as  well 
as  in  September. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

Until  1908  all  matriculants  in  the  College  were  required  to  satisfy  what 
we  now  know  as  the  "old  entrance  requirements,"  including  either  (a)  all  of 
the  entrance  Latin  plus  all  of  some  other  entrance  language,  equivalent  to 
seven  language  units  of  the  "new"  requirements,  or  else  (b)  all  of  two  modern 
foreign  languages,  equivalent  to  six  "new"  language  units,  plus  advanced 
entrance  mathematics  or  a  science.  In  any  case,  therefore,  at  least  six  units 
of  foreign  language  were  required  for  admission  to  the  College.  By  action 
taken  on  the  first  of  November,  1907,  (cf.  pp.  xxv-xxvn  of  Dean  Hill's 
Report)  our  Faculty  adopted  the  "new  entrance  requirements,"  which  were 
to  be  optional  in  1908  and  1909  and  the  sole  rule  in  19 10.  These  new  require- 
ments, while  apparently  increasing  the  total  amount  of  preparation  demanded, 
worked  a  marked  decrease  in  the  linguistic  preparation,  namely  from  six 
units  (or  in  many  cases  seven  units)  to  four  only.  Furthermore,  they  did 
not  call  for  advanced  entrance  preparation  in  any  foreign  language  what- 
ever, whereas  the  old  requirements  had  exacted  the  full  preparation,  both 
elementary  and  advanced,  in  two  languages. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  students  admitted  in  1908  and  in  1909  volun- 
tarily offered  as  much  preparation  in  foreign  languages  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  old  requirements,  and  less  than  one-tenth  came  with  the  per- 
missible minimum  of  linguistic  preparation.  Experience  soon  showed, 
however,  that  an  altogether  disproportionate  share  of  these  failed  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  Faculty  and  came,  in  consequence,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Records.  It  was  chiefly  this  circumstance,  apparently, 
which  induced  our  Faculty  to  retrace  its  steps  in  some  degree  by  voting, 
June  3,  1 9 10,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy : 

First,  that  instead  of  the  four  units  of  foreign  language  now  required  for 
admission,  there  be  required  in  future  five  units  of  foreign  language,  of  which 
three  must  be  offered  in  some  one  language  and  two  in  some  other  language. 
[This  would  leave  but  four  elective  units  instead  of  the  present  five.] 

Second,  that  out  of  the  total  of  15  units  required,  the  remaining  four 
elective  units,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  single  units  in  language,  as  in  other 
subjects. 

'Third,  that  the  description  of  the  entrance  requirements  in  the  foreign 
languages  be  accordingly  so  revised,  and  the  corresponding  entrance  ex  ami- 
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nations  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  an  applicant  for  admission  to  offer  either 
one  or  more  units  in  any  language,  namely,  in  Greek  i,  or  2,  or  3 ;  in  Latin  x, 
or  2,  or  3,  or  4;  in  German  1,  or  2,  or  3 ;  in  French  1,  or  2,  or  3 ;  in  Spanish  1, 
or  2,  or  3. 

The  date  of  passing  these  resolutions  was  so  late  in  the  year  that  it  was 
not  possible,  before  Commencement,  for  them  to  receive  deliberate  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  University  Faculty.  It  remains,  therefore,  still  to  be 
determined  whether  or  not  that  body,  in  case  it  considers  that  entrance 
requirements  have  become  a  matter  of  general  University  policy  concerning 
more  than  one  college,  will  be  disposed  to  authorize  the  changes  which  our 
Faculty  has  proposed.  And  until  this  is  decided  it  is  idle  to  consider  a  date 
for  putting  our  suggestions  into  force.  They  are,  however,  an  important 
portion  of  the  legislation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  year 
just  closed,  and  as  such  require  mention  here,  whether  or  not  they  are 
destined  eventually  to  be  approved. 

The  first  of  them,  being  but  a  partial  reversion  from  requirements  found 
unsatisfactory  to  those  in  force  before  1907,  calls  for  no  further  comment. 
The  second  and  third,  which  provide  for  counting  single  units  of  entrance 
language,  are,  however,  in  part  new,  and  may  need  a  word  of  explanation. 
The  "old"  entrance  requirements  permitted  single  units  (school  years)  to  be 
counted  after  the  first  two  in  the  same  language,  e.g., Virgil,  as  one  unit  after 
Latin  Grammar  and  Caesar  (2  units) ,  or  advanced  German  as  one  unit  after 
Elementary  German  (2  units).  The  "new"  entrance  requirements  of  1907 
continued  this  policy,  and  it  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  vote  of  June  third. 
But  that  vote  also  permits  single  beginning  years  of  a  language  to  be  counted. 
This  is  new.  And  it  should  be  pointed  out  so  clearly  as  to  preclude  any 
possible  misapprehension  that  a  beginning  year  may  be  counted  only  when 
offered  in  a  third  language  by  an  applicant  for  admission  who  has  also  studied 
a  first  language  for  at  least  three  years,  and  a  second  language  for  at  least 
two.  This  is  very  different  from  accepting  a  single  year  in  each  of  two  or 
three  languages,  when  offered  by  a  man  who  has  never  gone  beyond  the  first 
year  in  any  of  them,  and  may  be,  in  fact,  quite  incapable  of  learning  enough 
of  any  language  to  make  the  slightest  use  of  it. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  relaxing  in  any  degree  the  present  linguistic  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College,  the  most  recent  action  of  our  Faculty, 
taken  as  a  whole,  looks  towards  greater  strictness  in  them.  The  Faculty 
desires,  however,  to  encourage  any'  student  who  plans  learning  a  third 
language  to  take  it  up,  if  possible,  while  still  in  school,  instead  of  postponing 
the  most  elementary  study  of  it  until  he  has  come  to  college. 

The  Faculty  likewise  voted  (Minutes,  ii,  86)  "that  the  subject  of  Agri- 
culture be  not  accepted  by  this  College  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  require- 
ments." 
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The  following  is  the  customary  table  of  Leaves  of  Absence  1904-10: 


Ground 


Personal  illness 

Illness  or  death  in  family 

Request  of  parents 

Wedding 

Business 

Delegate  to  convention. 

Voter 

Department  excursion  . . 

Examinations 

Missed  connections  .... 
Student  organizations  . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1903-04 


"7 
62 

22 

20 

67 
20 
11 
60 
20 
34 


*3 


456 


1904-05 


56 

3i 
14 
18 

42 

19 
61 

29 

22 

6 


11 


3<>9 


1905-06 


48 

30 

5 

13 

32 

1 

6 

7 

2 


11 


155 


1906—07 


37 
22 

4 

7 

23 


7 
6 


24 


131 


1907-08 


151 
37 

25 

14 
48 

5 

9 
6 

3 
3 


8 


309 


1908-09 


640 

44 
21 

28 

3i 
16 

32 

140 

12 

59 

55 


1088 


1909-xo 


1 140 

70 
16 
10 

64 
29 

17 
96 

24 

26 

no 
62 


1664 


To  the  comments  made  last  year  (pp.  xliii-xlv)  upon  the  inadequacy  of 
these  figures,  and  the  danger  that  they  may  prove  misleading,  I  would  add 
only  that  the  issue  of  1650  leaves  of  absence,  the  majority  of  which,  in  effect, 
merely  record  what  the  students  themselves  report,  occupies  a  larger  portion 
of  my  office  hours  than  the  obvious  usefulness  of  the  leaves  themselves 
might  appear  to  justify. 


■ 
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DELINQUENT  STUDENTS 

Acting  upon  the  authority  recently  given  them  by  the  Faculty  (p.  xlv  of 
the  last  Report) ,  the  Committe  on  Academic  Records  dismissed  two  students 
early  in  May  for  flagrant  neglect  of  their  work.  Last  year,  it  may  be 
recalled,  no  less  than  five  were  dismissed  during  term  time  for  the  same 
reason.  The  customary  examination  of  students'  records  was  also  made 
after  the  close  of  each  term,  and  students  were  dropped,  placed  on  proba- 
tion, or  warned,  as  seemed  to  be  needful.  The  net  result  (including  in  the 
totals  the  students  dropped  before  the  examinations)  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table.  As  is  customary,  the  figures  for  preceding  years  are  also  given 
by  way  of  comparison. 


Academic  year 


1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
I 900-IO 


Students  dropped 
after  examination 


First 
term 


23 
21 

18 

21 

«7 

32 


Second 
term 


20 
16 

15 

21 
22 
28 


Total 


43 
37 
33 
42 
54 
60 


Students  warned  or 
put  on  probation 


First 
term 


18 
20 

4« 
24 
33 
29 


Second 
term 


10 
18 
48 

21 

29 

33 


Total 


28 

38 
90 

45 
62 

62 


Aggre- 
gate 
for 
year 


71 

75 

"3 

87 
116 

122 


Total 
stu- 
dents 
regis- 
tered 


684 

7<>5 
748 

820 

902 

970 


Per 
cent 
dealt 
with 


10.4 
10.6 
16.4 
10.6 
12.7 
12.8 


During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  apparent 
interest  taken  by  fraternal  and  athletic  organizations  among  the  students  in 
the  academic  standing  of  their  members,  and  the  Faculty,  at  their  April 
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meeting,  approved  the  policy,  already  adopted  in  some  degree  by  the  Dean's 
office  and  by  various  professors,  "of  furnishing,  to#  apparently  responsible 
bodies  making  inquiry,  information  as  to  the  standing  of  students." 
(Minutes,  ii,  88).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  co-operation  of  this  sort  be- 
tween Faculty  and  students  holds  a  promise  of  much  good;  but  it  also 
contains  a  potentiality  of  no  small  evil.  All  will  depend  upon  the  use  made 
by  "apparently  responsible  bodies"  of  the  information  furnished  in  reply  to 
their  requests.  If  they  use  it  to  admonish  the  slothful  and  negligent,  and  to 
encourage  with  appreciation  the  good  scholars  among  their  members,  there 
should  result,  in  some  measure,  that  improvement  of  scholastic  standing 
which  the  President  has  recently  enjoined  it  upon  certain  organizations  to 
effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ceYtainty  that  any  of  its  abler  members  is 
far  above  the  passing  mark  should  be  treated  by  any  "apparently  responsible 
body"  merely  as  evidence  of  a  margin  of  safety  on  account  of  which  he  might 
be  urged  to  neglect  his  class  work  in  order  to  achieve  the  glory  of  "prominence" 
in  "activities,"  the  net  result  would  be  most  unfortunate.  For  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  College  are  far  more  debased  when  a  man  of  known  capacity 
sinks  to  the  passing  mark  than  they  are  elevated  when  half-a-dozen  in- 
competents are  somehow  driven  just  above  it. 

WORK  OF  COMMITEEES 

During  the  year  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  held  eleven  meet- 
ings, the  Administrative  Board  five  meetings,  and  the  extremely  laborious 
Committee  on  Academic  Records  twenty-six  meetings.  Each  also  em- 
ployed sub-committees  upon  various  subjects.  The  chief  results  of  their 
labors,  so  far  as  they  eventuated  in  positive  action,  have  been  set  forth 
above.  The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  also  gave  much  time  to 
considering  "the  relation  of  student  activities  to  the  work  of  the  College," 
and  was  assisted,  at  some  of  the  deliberations  upon  that  subject,  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  and  by  Mr.  Dugan,  Graduate  Manager  of  Athletics,  also  by  a 
group  of  seven  representative  students  who  readily  accepted  its  invitation 
to  a  joint  session  and  freely  exchanged  views  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  seemed  clear  that  the  questions  involved  were  such  that  no 
one  college  could  effectively  deal  with  them  alone,  and  in  view  of  the  progress 
of  a  related  inquiry  in  the  University  Faculty,  the  committee  concluded  to 
make  no  report  to  our  Faculty  concerning  the  matter.  I  fancy  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  all  felt,  however,  that  their  time  had  not  been 
wasted,  and  that  their  understanding  of  the  situation  had  been  materially 
increased.  They  expressed  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who, 
through  conference,  had  helped  them  to  that  result. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  H.  Hull, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  College  of  Law  for  the 
academic  year  1 909—1 910.  There  have  been  no  changes  during  the  year 
in  the  resident  Faculty,  and  all  courses  have  been  given  regularly  as  an- 
nounced. The  course  in  Bankruptcy,  omitted  last  year  under  circumstances 
mentioned  in  my  last  report,  was  given  this  year  by  Mr.  William  H.  Hotch- 
kiss.  As  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Insurance  forbade 
any  long  absences  from  Albany,  the  course  was  given  on  consecutive  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  two  to  three  hours  each  day,  but  without  any  interruption 
of  the  regular  senior  work.  The  course  in  Patent  Law  was  given  by  Mr. 
William  Macomber  of  the  Buffalo  Bar.  His  lectures  have  been  received 
with  marked  interest  by  the  law  students,  and  have  been  attended  by  a 
considerable  number  of  students  in  the  engineering  colleges.  The  courses 
in  Patent  Law  and  in  Admiralty  have  in  the  past  been  given  only  once  in 
each  period  of  three  years.  This  arrangement  compels  students  in  the  first 
year  of  their  studies  to  pursue  whichever  of  these  courses  may  happen  to  be 
given  in  the  particular  year.  With  the  present  enrollment  in  the  college 
these  classes  are  too  large  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  results.  More- 
over the  courses  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  desirable  that  students 
pursuing  them  should  have  advanced  further  in  their  general  law  studies 
than  have  the  first-year  students  at  the  time  the  lectures  are  given.  It 
is  desirable  that  these  courses  be  given  in  alternate  years.  If  this  change 
should  be  made,  first-year  students  could  be  excluded  and  the  courses 
obtained  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  registration  this  year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  An  inspection  of  the  subjoined  table  will  show  that  the  increase  in 
new  students  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  four-year  course.  The  wisdom 
of  establishing  the  four-year  course,  and  especially  of  the  changes  made 
several  years  ago  in  its  arrangement,  is  demonstrated  both  by  its  growing 
appeal  to  entering  students,  and  by  the  superior  scholarship  in  law  subjects 
of  students  pursuing  that  course.  In  January  the  average  marks  of  the 
four-year  sophomores  was  13%  higher  than  the  average  mark  of  the  three- 
year  students  pursuing  the  same  subjects. 
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The  registration  in  the  college  for  the  past  eleven  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Year 


i 899- i 900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1 904-1 905 
1 90 5- 1 906 
1906— 1907 
1907-1908 
1 908- 1 909 
1909-19 10 


Seniors 

Juniors 

4  Year  a 

4  Year  1 

3  Year  1 

Special 

52 

61 

— 

— 

61 

4 

45 

52 

— 

— 

78 

7 

34 

71 

— 

— 

86 

7 

48 

77 

_ — . 

—— 

95 

5 

53 

76 

— 

— 

109 

3 

58 

80 

— 

— 

86 

4 

65 

69 

— 

— 

83 

4 

5i 

70 

— 

— 

89 

1 

48 

68 

— 

— 

85 

5 

48 

58 

15 

29 

7i 

6 

49 

56 

22 

54 

70 

10 

Total 

168 
182 
198 
225 
241 
228 
221 
211 
206 
227 
261 


The  increase  noted  cannot  be  expected  to  continue.  Indeed  the  ad- 
vanced entrance  requirements  in  the  three-year  course,  which  will  take  full 
effect  in  September,  1911,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students  entering  that  course,  although  for  reasons  here- 
after stated  it  is  probable  that  the  decrease  will  not  be  so  great  as  was  ex- 
pected when  the  new  requirements  were  first  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  students  in  the  College  of  Law,  26  students  from  other 
colleges  have  been  pursuing  courses  given  in  this  college.  The  tendency 
for  some  years  has  been  toward  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  of 
this  class,  and  especially  in  the  number  of  Arts  seniors  pursuing  the  entire 
first-year  law  work  with  a  view  to  completing  the  courses  in  Arts  and  in 
Law  in  six  years.  Of  the  latter  class  this  year  there  were  only  9.  The 
decrease  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  present  requirement  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  that  a  student,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  pursu- 
ing the  first  year  of  Law  work  as  the  senior  work  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  must 
at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  have  credit  in  at  least  ninety  hours  of 
work  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  cause  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  entire  falling  off  in  numbers.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  students  to  abandon  their  Arts  courses  for  professional 
study  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  year.  That 
there  is  some  such  tendency  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  transfers 
from  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
It  may  also  be  that  those  who  pursue  their  Arts  work  to  the  senior  year  are 
coming  to  prefer  to  take  the  full  Arts  course  and  so  to  devote  seven  years 
instead  of  six  to  the  two  courses. 

Of  the  regular  law  students,  93  are  from  outside  the  state  of  New  York. 
Last  year  there  were  74;  in  1907-1908,  63;  in  1906-1907,  62;  in  1905-1906, 

57- 

The  number  of  students   in   attendance  at   this  time,  May  2,  is  225. 

Of  the  36  registered  but  no  longer  in  attendance,  1  completed  his  work  for 

graduation;   2  transferred  to  other  colleges  of  the  University;   15  voluntarily 

withdrew;  and  18  were  dropped  for  failure  in  or  neglect  of  work. 

Of  the  74  students  pursuing  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  course  (70 

regular  students  and  4  specials),  4  have  the  A.B.  or  equivalent  degree  and 
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2  5  others  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  college  work.  If  to  these  be  added 
the  22  sophomores  in  the  four-year  course,  24  seniors  in  other  colleges  of 
the  University  taking  first-year  law  subjects,  and  the  54  four-year  students 
entering  this  year,  we  have  a  total  of  129  students  out  of  176  who  have  had 
from  one  to  four  years  of  college  work,  or  who  will  have  had  one  year  of  such 
work  before  pursuing  more  than  one  law  subject.  This  leaves  only  47  of 
the  176  to  complete  their  law  course  without  such  a  foundation. 

The  diminishing  proportion  of  students  endeavoring  to  pursue  their 
professional  studies  without  previous  college  training  has  been  a  subiect  of 
comment  in  previous  reports.  The  tendency  seems  almost  constant.  In 
1907-1908,  these  students  constituted  44%  of  the  class;  in  1908-1909, 
38 X%;  this  year,  26%%.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  transition 
to  the  new  entrance  requirements,  whereby  at  least  one  year  of  college 
work  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  three-year  course,  may  occur 
without  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  as  was  expected 
when  the  new  requirements  were  adopted.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  still  this  year  47  students  in  the  first-year  class 
who  could  not  meet  the  new  requirements  because  they  have  had  no  college 
work.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  included  in  the  foregoing 
computation  as  having  had  one  year  of  college  work  could  not  entirely  fulfil 
the  new  requirements.  While  they  have  attended  college  a  full  year  they 
may  not  have  successfully  performed  the  entire  work  of  the  year. 

The  method  of  supervising  the  Arts  studies  of  the  four-year  students, 
referred  to  in  my  last  report,  has  been  continued  this  year.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  lighten  the  task  thereby  imposed  upon  professors  in  Arts 
and  Sciences  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  forms  as  similar  as  practicable 
to  those  used  for  like  purposes  by  the  Underclass  Administration  Board  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  While  the  results  of  this  method  have 
not  been  in  all  respects  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  believed  that  much  good 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  Director  wishes  to  renew  his  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  hearty  assistance  and  co-operation  he  has  received 
from  the  Dean  and  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  this 
effort  at  supervision. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  have  made  a 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  Boardman  Senior  Law  Scholarship.  The  former 
terms  of  the  statute  providing  for  its  award  were  framed  with  reference  to 
conditions  in  the  college  at  the  time  the  scholarship  was  established.  It 
was  open,  therefore,  only  to  the  students  in  the  three-year  course  who  had 
pursued  both  the  first  and  second  years  in  the  College  of  Law.  Not  only 
were  the  four-year  students  excluded  from  competition,  but  also  students 
who  had  taken  the  first  year  of  law  work  while  seniors  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  introduction  of  the  four-year  course  and  its  great 
growth  in  numbers  suggested  the  desirability  of  opening ( the  competition 
to  all  students  pursuing  the  first  two  years  of  law  work,  whether  in  the  four- 
year  or  the  three-year  course  and  whether  registered  in  their  first  year  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  the  College  of  Law. 

A  memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Huffcut  has  been  presented  by  his  former 
students  and  colleagues  in  the  Law  Faculty.     It  is  a  life-size,  three-quarter 
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length  portrait  by  Mr.  J.  Colin  Forbes,  of  London,  and  has  been  hung 
in  the  upper  reading  room  of  the  Library  with  the  portraits  of  Judge  Board- 
man  and  Judge  Finch.  It  is  a  striking  likeness  and  possesses  artistic  merit 
worthy  of  the  artist's  reputation. 

The  Librarian  having  fallen  ill  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from 
April  20  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Upon  his  sick-bed 
he  has  prepared  his  annual  report  which  is  herewith  submitted.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Library,  as  disclosed  by  the  report,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  preparation  of  the  report  itself,  testify  to  his  faithful  services.  The 
increase  generously  made  in  the  appropriation  for  maintaining  the  Library 
has  proved  reasonably  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  referred  to 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Director.  The  over-crowding  of  the  shelves  has, 
however,  become  serious,  and  there  is  most  urgent  need  of  an  immediate 
increase  in  shelf-room.  If  the  plans  now  under  way  for  meeting  this  need 
should  be  fully  carried  out,  there  will  be  sufficient  space  provided  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  of  the  Library  for  a  number  of  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Frank  Irvine, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Law. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   DIRECTOR  OF   THE   MEDICAL   COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  upon  the  Medical  College 
of  the  University. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  call  attention  to  the  cordial  support  given  by 
the  Faculty  and  instructors  to  the  change  made  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  by  the  alterations  which  have  sprung  from  raising  the 
admission  requirements  and  from  rearrangement  and  extension  of  the  teaching 
schedules.  Every  one  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  advance,  and  by 
increasing  efforts  has  confirmed  and  given  strength  to  our  purpose. 

The  changes  in  our  curriculum  have  been  made  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  greater  opportunity  to  the  student  than  was  possible  with  the  larger 
classes.  This  commenced  with  the  first  year  of  our  new  departure,  1908-09, 
and  was  continued  with  the  succeeding  year.  The  alterations  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  put  in  operation  at  the  opening  of  the  session  for  this  year. 
Meanwhile,  tentative  alterations  have  been  adopted  for  the  coming  fourth 
year.  For  the  details  of  these  changes  I  refer  you  to  the  schedule  of  exer- 
cises accompanying  our  Announcement  for  the  year  1910-1 1. 

The  improvements  in  our  clinical  courses,  especially  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  are  of  prime  importance.      Through  an  arrangement  of  the 
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service  at  Belle vue  Hospital,  due  largely  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  Pro- 
fessor Coleman,  Professors  Thompson  and  Dana  have  organized  the  services 
in  the  Cornell  Medical  Division,  so  that  one  continuous  service  extends  from 
October  first  to  June  first,  the  other  covering  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
By  this  plan  Professor  Thompson  assumes  control  during  the  college  year, 
with  Professors  Coleman  and  Meara  in  charge  of  forty  beds  each.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  service  is  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Dana,  with  Professor  Hastings  and  Doctor  Norton  in  charge.  The 
trustees  of  the  hospital  have  equipped  a  clinical  laboratory  in  connection 
with  our  wards,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hastings  and  Assistant 
Professor  Thro,  co-operates  in  the  work  of  the  attending  physicians  and  will 
together  with  them  bring  the  service  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency.  Through 
the  clinical  workers  appointed  in  connection  with  the  Departments  of 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Chemistry,  every  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
this  service  to  work  out  problems  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  which  may 
require  such  exhaustive  investigations  as  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  labora- 
tories of  their  several  departments.  A  similar  arrangement  of  the  surgical 
service  is  desirable,  and  the  intention  is  to  bring  it  about  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  condition  of  the  Dispensary  service  is  unsatisfactory  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  chief  defect  lies  in  the  increasing  difficulty  in  getting 
adequate  service  from  the  attending  physicians  in  some  of  the  departments, 
which  as  in  the  case  of  the  General  Medical,  cover  a  large  number  of  patients. 
The  recommendation  is  made  that  some  of  these -positions  be  salaried. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  service  to  be  extended  to  the  homes  of  such  of  our  patients  as 
are  unable  to  enter  a  hospital  and  yet  require  more  attention  and  supervision 
than  visits  to  the  dispensary  permit.  To  that  end  one  or  more  trained 
nurses,  in  addition  to  those  already  employed  within  the  building,  should  be 
assigned  to  this  outside  duty.  Apart  from  the  humanitarian  phases  of  this 
work,  it  would,  if  properly  conducted,  add  to  the  value  of  the  service  we 
render,  and  thus  increase  our  influence  and  the  number  and  quality  of  our 
patients. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  X-Ray  Department  be  developed  in  keeping 
with  the  present  status  of  this  work  in  other  institutions.  The  demands 
upon  radiography,  as  an  aid  in  medical  and  surgical  diagnosis,  have  increased 
beyond  the  capacity  of  our  plant ;  for  this  purpose  alone  we  need  additional 
apparatus.  The  therapeutic  uses  of  this  agent  should  also  be  further  de- 
veloped and  if  possible  a  Department  of  Electro-Therapeutics  should  be 
organized  so  as  to  take  over  the  therapeutic  development  and  application  of 
all  forms  of  this  element. 

The  Departments  of  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Neurology,  and  Psycho- 
pathology  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  inauguration  of  these  several 
improvements.  The  scope  of  the  work  in  neurology  and  in  psyohopathology 
should  be  widened  so  as  to  afford  every  opportunity  for  special  workers.  This 
would  be  gained  by  the  additions  asked  for  to  the  facilities  of  our  dispensary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  For  the 
past  year  the  department  has  been  conducted  by  the  heads  of  its  subdivisions. 
Reference  to  the  reports  shows  that  embryology,  histology,  descriptive  and 
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applied  anatomy  have  each  been  admirably  presented;  but  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  department  as  a  whole  requires  the  presence  of  an  administra- 
tor as  well  as  an  accomplished  anatomist,  to  the  end  that  all  the  forces  now 
engaged  therein  (and  they  are  all  very  capable)  may,  through  fitting  organi- 
zation and  co-operation,  allow  more  complete  development. 

}  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  gives  testimony  to  the  advan- 
tages already  realized  from  the  better  trained  students  we  are  now  securing 
in  our  first  year.  "Work  of  instruction  is  highly  satisfactory  under  the  new 
schedule."  .  "Abbreviation  of  time  allowed  for  study  in  this  department 
has  been  to  great  extent  compensated  for  by  greater  capacity  for  full  utiliza- 
tion of  time  on  part  of  more  perfectly  trained  students."  "Class  in  physio- 
logical chemistry  has  done  more  satisfactory  work  than  any  we  have  hitherto 
had." 

Permit  me  to  ask  attention  also  to  the  report  of  Professor  Hatcher. 
Owing  to  his  service  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  Professor  Hatcher  has  at  times  found  greater  need  than 
usual  for  the  services  of  an  additional  instructor — one  that  can  be  used  in 
recitation  work  and  yet  give  most  of  his  time  to  the  laboratory.  The  work 
which  Professor  Hatcher  is  carrying  on  outside  the  College  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  profession  at  large,  bringing  credit  not  only  to  him  personally 
but  to  his  department  in  our  College,  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  his  suggestion. 

This  raises,  at  the  same  time,  a  similar  question  in  regard  to  each  of  our 
departments,  and  especially  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and 
Pathology,  whose  chiefs  are  liable  to  just  such  demands  from  an  outside 
source  as  have  come  upon  the  Department  of  Pharmacology.  It  was  the 
expectation  that  with  the  better  trained  students  much  of  the  recitation 
work  could  be  curtailed.  The  subject  is  one  calling  for  careful  consideration 
on  pur  part  so  as  to  determine  the  limit  to  which  the  machinery  for  research 
is  to  be  permitted  to  encroach  on  that  needed  for  instruction. 

The  development  of  our  laboratories,  especially  in  connection  with  our 
clinical  work,  increases  our  need  for  animals  to  such  an  extent,  the  question 
of  supply  is  becoming  more  pressing  each  year.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
question  of  proper  care  or  housing,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  enter  upon 
some  plan  less  wasteful  than  that  we  now  carry  on.  To  this  end  I  recom- 
mend that  we  make  an  arrangement  which  will  permit  us  to  house  our 
animals  in  the  country,  transferring  to  our  laboratories  such  only  as  will 
be  in  actual  use  in  connection  with  the  work  in  hand. 

Some  indication  of  the  need  for  a  betterment  of  our  present  system  of 
"animal  supply  and  keep1'  is  seen  in  the  reports  of  the  Departments  of 
Pathology,  Physiology,  and  Experimental  Therapeutics.  The  extent  of 
the  work  in  all  these  departments  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  nature  and . 
scope  of  the  several  problems  they  have  been  engaged  upon  during  the  past 
year  is  outlined  in  the  appended  lists  of  publications  and  problems  now  in 
hand.  I  ask  special  attention  to  each  of  these  reports  and  in  connection 
therewith  to  the  reports  of  Professor  Thompson,  Professor  Meara,  and 
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Professor  Hastings.  Here  will  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  that  form 
of  co-operation  between  the  clinical  and  laboratory  phases  of  medical 
instruction  and  investigation  which  we  aim  to  develop  to  a  plane  in  keeping 
with  our  opportunities. 

Permit  me  before  closing  to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  Professor  Gwyer 
in  connection  with  the  Animal  Hospital.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Payne  Whitney  this  institution  was  reopened  last  January  first.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  increasingly  evident  each  month.  Apart  from  the  advantages 
it  offers  for  the  cure  of  valuable  animals,  the  extent  to  which  the  work 
can  be  utilized  in  demonstrating  Operative  Surgery  makes  it  a  valuable 
asset  in  our  course  of  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  M.  Polk, 
Director  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ITHACA  DIVISION  OF 

THE   MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  eighth  annual  report  as  Secretary 
of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College  at  Ithaca  covering  the  college  year 
1909-10,  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Medical  College. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  students  of  both  the  first  and  second- 
year  classes  were  all  college  graduates  and,  as  we  expected,  the  number  in 
attendance  was  less  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Ithaca  Division 
of  the  college.  There  were  nine  students  in  the  first-year  class  and  nine  in 
the  second-year  class.  Of  the  second-year  students,  five  were  graduates  of 
Cornell  University,  having  taken  the  combined  course,  and  four  were  from 
other  institutions.  There  was  but  one  woman  in  this  class.  Of  the  first- 
year  students,  three  were  taking  the  combined  Arts-Medical  course  and 
received  their  A.B.  degree  in  June,  19 10.  The  others  were  graduates  of 
other  institutions.  There  were  three  women  in  this  class.  There  is  no 
explanation  for  the  small  number  of  students  entering  the  Medical  College 
this  year  from  our  own  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  know  of  no  time 
during  the  past  twelve  years  when  there  have  not  been  more  students  o 
this  class,  and  the  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  at  least  three  times  as 
many  entering  the  Medical  College  in  the  combined  course  next  year. 

Both  instructors  and  professors  have  not  only  been  giving  the  regular 
work  for  medical  students  but,  as  should  be  the  case  in  real  live  departments, 
have  been  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  research  in  various  lines 
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and  to  directing  the  investigations  of  advanced  students.  The  results  of 
some  of  this  work  have  already  been  published  in  different  scientific  periodi- 
cals and  society  proceedings  and  much  work  is  still  in  progress.  Last  year 
to  show  the  scope  and  character  of  the  research  in  the  Medical  College,  I 
gave  in  my  report  a  list  of  the  investigations  under  way  and  completed,  arid 
the  showing  this  year  is  even  more  creditable. 

In  the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Histology,  there  have 
been  as  in  the  past  a  number  of  students  working  for  the  degrees  of  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  The  Department  of  Histology  conducted  the  regular  required 
course  in  this  subject  for  the  Veterinary  students  and  gave  instruction  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Department  of  Physiology  also  gave  instruction  to  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  of  Arts. 

It  was  thought  when  Stimson  Hall  was  built  that  it  would  accommodate 
two  hundred  students.  Since  that  time  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  methods  of  teaching;  more  stress  is  laid  upon  research  work;  bio- 
chemistry has  been  transferred  to  the  building;  and  we  now  find  that,  even 
with  our  small  classes,  practically  the  whole  of  the  building  is  in  constant 
use.  The  laboratories,  of  course,  will  accommodate  many  more  students 
than  we  now  have  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  part  of  the  room  for 
other  departments  and  to  get  along  with  less  than  the  whole  building  with- 
out entire  reconstruction.  The  laboratories  are  all  well  equipped  and 
thoroughly  modern,  and  enable  us  to  offer  facilities  for  instruction  and 
research  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

The  Faculties  in  Ithaca  and  New  York  have  been  kept  in  closer  touch 
with  each  other  than  ever  before.  In  furtherance  of  this,  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  at  Ithaca  has  attended  seven  meetings  of  the  Faculty  in  New 
York  and  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  College  has  made  one  visit  to  Ithaca. 
Furthermore,  Drs.  Ewing,  Thompson,  Hastings,  and  Lusk  of  the  New  York 
Faculty  visited  here  during  the  year  and  Drs.  Moore,  Simpson,  Hunter, 
Emerson,  and  Dresbach  visited  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City.  In 
this  way  the  different  departments  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  college  have 
been  able  to  closely  correlate  their  work.  The  small  size  of  the  classes  has 
been  a  great  advantage  to  the  students  as  they  have  received  so  much 
individual  personal  attention  from  the  professors  of  the  various  departments. 
By  the  elimination  of  physics  and  chemistry  from  the  medical  course, 
it  has  been  possible  greatly  to  improve  the  curriculum.  Besides  strengthen- 
ing the  first-year  courses  in  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  organic 
chemistry,  and  biochemistry,  the  second-year  work  has  also  been  somewhat 
extended  and  a  new  course  has  been  added  in  physical  diagnosis.  To  take 
care  of  the  extra  work,  it  was  necessary  to  make  important  changes  and 
additions  to  the  Faculty.  Professor  Baker  gave  up  the  course  in  medicine 
and  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  work  in  obstetrics.  Dr.  Charles  R 
Emerson  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  to  have  charge  of 
the  elementary  work  in  this  subject.  Dr.  Melvin  Dresbach  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  with  direct  responsibility  for  the 
pharmacological  work.  Dr.  S.  A.  Munford,  Medical  Examiner  at  the 
Gymnasium,   was   appointed   Instructor   in   Physical   Diagnosis.     The   in- 
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creased  work  in  surgery  was  taken  care  of  by  Dr.  Tinker.  The  extended 
work  in  pathology  was  given  by  Professor  Moore  and  Dr.  Boynton. 

The  new  curriculum  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  future  will  show  that  it  is  advisable  further  to  restrict  the  work  in 
the  so-called  practical  branches  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  which 
are  now  given  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  and  to  limit  these  two  years 
almost  entirely  to  the  fundamental  subjects  of  anatomy,  including  histology 
and  embryology;  physiology,  including  biochemistry;  and  bacteriology 
and  pathology.  A  brief  summary  of  the  reports  from  the  different  depart- 
ments is  given  below.  A  more  detailed  report  of  the  work,  aims,  and  re- 
quirements of  these  departments  will  be  found  in  the  extended  reports  from 
the  head  of  each  department. 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  well  equipped  with  models,  apparatus, 
and  specimens.  The  work  of  instruction  has  been  normal  and  satisfactory. 
Instructor  Baldwin  has  this  year  been  teaching  in  the  anatomical  laboratory 
of  the  New  York  Division  of  the  college  and  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
in  his  place  a  trained  man  who  would  devote  his  whole  time  to  anatomy. 
Nevertheless,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  together  with  one  full  time  instructor  and  two 
assistants,  who  were  practising  physicians,  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 
Dr.  Jacob  Parsons  Schaeffer  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anatomy  for  next  year.  He  is  a  thoroughly  trained  anatomist  who  has 
taken  his  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
from  this  University,  and  I  wish  especially  to  commend  his  faithful  and 
efficient  work  both  in  teaching  and  research. 

Dr.  Kingsbury  reports  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Histology 
and  Embryology  has  proceeded  with  regularity  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  last  year.  Some  new  courses  have  been  added  for  students  in  Arts  and 
Civil  Engineering.  The  staff  has  not  been  changed  with  the  exception  of 
one  assistant.  Dr.  William  A.  Hilton,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
department  for  some  time  and  who  has  done  splendid  work  both  as  a  teacher 
and  investigator,  has  been  promoted  to  an  instructorship  of  the  higher  grade. 
Some  of  the  small  deficiencies  in  the  equipment  have  been  filled  and  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  round  out  each  year  some  more  of  the  many  items 
still  needed. 

Emeritus  Professor  Gage  has  continued  his  investigation  in  his  rooms 
in  Stimson  Hall  to  the  gratification  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  whom  he  always 
finds  time  as.  in  the  past  to  give  advice  and  help  in  their  research  work. 

Professor  Simpson  reports  that  the  work  of  instruction  in  physiology 
has  been  very  satisfactory  particularly  in  the  practical  classes.  A  specialized 
course  of  lectures  on  general  physiology  for  medical  students  was  given 
this  year  separate  from  the  general  course  for  students  of  the  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Arts  and  Sciences.  Assistant  Professor  Dresbach,  who 
was  this  year  in  charge  of  the  work  in  pharmacology,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  for  next  year  in  place  of  Instructor  Schrock. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  another  year  he  may  be  relieved  of  his  work  as 
assistant  medical  examiner  at  the  gymnasium  and  be  able  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  research  and  teaching  in  physiology.     Mr.  Mayes  has  been 
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appointed  a  full  time  instructor,  taking  the  place  of  two  assistants.  Many 
new  pieces  of  apparatus  and  much  equipment  have  been  procured  during 
the  year  and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  diagrams  have  been  made 
for  illustrating  lectures.  Dr.  Simpson  considers  the  laboratories  now 
fairly  well  supplied  with  apparatus  both  for  teaching  and  research.  The 
skilled  mechanician  has  proved  a  most  important  adjunct  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  and  has  also  made  it  possible  to  save  much  in  both  repairs 
and  new  apparatus.  It  is  hoped  a  few  needed  pieces  of  apparatus  may  be 
added  next  year  and  that  the  accommodation  for  the  animals  may  be  im- 
proved. 

Professor  Hunter  reports  that  the  work  in  biochemistry  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  application  of  biochemistry  to  the  problems  of  metabolism 
and  clinical  medicine  have  been  especially  emphasized  and  a  further  extension 
of  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  contemplated  for  future  years.  Besides  teach- 
ing the  medical  students,  Dr.  Hunter  has  given  a  part  of  the  general  course  in 
physiology  for  Arts  students.  A  full  time  instructor  has  been  appointed 
for  next  year  in  place  of  the  student  assistant  heretofore  assigned  to  bio- 
chemistry. The  laboratory  was  this  year  in  full  working  order  and  is  excel- 
lently stocked  with  general  apparatus.  There  is  still  need  of  some  special 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  should  be  secured  within  the  next  few  years. 
An  efficient  preparator  is  also  needed. 

The  work  in  organic  chemistry  in  the  revised  curriculum  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  some  laboratory  work.  The  course  was  taken  by  only  a 
few  of  the  medical  students  as  most  of  them  had  previously  had  satisfactory 
courses  in  this  subject.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  this  subject  may  be  added  to  our  present  entrance  requirements.  ^  tin 

The  work  in  pharmacology  has  this  year  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Melvin  Dresbach,  who,  as  already  noted,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pharmacology.  He  is  a  graduate  B.S.,  1897,  and  M.S.,  1900, 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  M.D.,  1903,  of  the  Ohio  Medical  University. 
Since  1905  he  has  been  instructor  in  physiology  and  pharmacology  in  this 
University.  Dr.  Dresbach  says  that  the  extended  time  allowed  this  year 
for  pharmacology  has  permitted  a  decided  improvement  in  the  course, 
not  only  in  the  thoroughness  and  unification  of  the  work  but  also  in  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  demonstrating  an  additional  number  of  important 
principles  underlying  drug  action.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  Dr. 
Dresbach's  time  was  occupied,  especially  during  the  first  term,  with  his  work 
as  assistant  medical  examiner  at  the  gymnasium,  he  was  able  to  do  some 
very  creditable  research.  The  work  in  pharmacology  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  laboratories  of  physiology  and  biochemistry,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  these  laboratories  has  been  utilized  for  it  so  that  the  equipment  % 

has  been  fairly  complete.  t 1 

Doctor  Moore  reports  that,  in  the  course  in  bacteriology  one  laboratory  k\ 

section  was  changed  to  a  recitation  from  a  text-book  and  upon  the  ground 
covered  in  the  lectures,  and  that  two  more  university  hours  of  laboratory 
work  have  been  added  in  pathology.  This  additional  work  in  pathology 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  both  histological  and  gross  pathology.  In  the 
gross  pathology,  the  student  studied  not  only  human  tissues  furnished  by 
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Dr.  Ewing,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Medical  College  in  New  York,  but 
also  fresh  bovine  tuberculosis,  glanders,  rabies,  and  other  infectious  diseases 
of  animals  communicable  to  man.  Dr.  Moore  believes  that  the  study  in  this 
way  of  the  tissue  of  animals  afflicted  with  diseases  transmissable  to  man 
gives  a  much  broader  horizon  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of 
special  pathology  in  the  third  year.  He  expresses  much  regret  that  the 
Alness  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Burnett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  in  his  depart- 
ment, made  it  necessary  at  the  last  moment  to  find  some  other  experienced 
teacher  to  give  laboratory  instruction  in  pathology.  Dr.  W.  H.  Boynton,  a 
graduate  of  our  Veterinary  College,  who  had  had  three  years  of  work  in  the 
University  of  California,  was  secured  and  has  proved  a  most  efficient  and 
enthusiastic  teacher. 

Professor  Tinker  reports  that  the  previous  college  training  of  the  stu- 
dents has  permitted  this  year  certain  important  modifications  in  teaching 
the  beginning  surgery.  The  students  are  capable  of  covering  a  good 
deal  of  ground  in  a  short  time  and  they  better  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
work.  An  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  methods,  particularly  in 
surgical  diagnosis.  He  says,  "Judging  by  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the 
amount  covered,  the  higher  entrance  requirements  will  prove  a  very  im- 
portant change.  Probably  largely  because  of  this  better  preliminary  prep- 
aration, the  work  of  the  class  in  beginning  surgery  at  Ithaca  has  been  more 
satisfactory  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year."  His  report  deals  at 
length  with  the  methods  he  has  employed  in  teaching  elementary  surgery. 

The  work  in  obstetrics,  under  Professor  Baker,  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  extra  time  has  been  utilized  to  consider  some  of  the  pathological,  in 
addition  to  the  physiological,  sides  of  the  subject. 

The   elementary  work  in  medicine  was  given  this  year  by  Professor 
Charles  P.  Emerson.     He  was  graduated  A.B.  from  Amherst,  1894,  M.D. 
from  Johns  Hopkins,   1899.     He  was  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  in  the  department  of  medicine  from  1899  to  1909 
when  he  left  there  to  become  the  superintendent  and  medical  director  of 
the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium.     Dr.  Emerson  has  come  to  Ithaca  twice 
weekly  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  has  conducted  the  course  as 
a  combined  lecture,  recitation,  and  conference  course.     He  has  proved  a 
decided  addition  to  our  staff  and  a  most  excellent  and  inspiring  teacher. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  "bird's-eye  view"  of  the  subject,  entirely 
disregarding  all  that  is  doubtful  or  theoretical,  and  emphasizing  as  strongly 
as  possible  those  points  concerning  each  disease  which  should  be  clearly 
understood  and  should  always  be  remembered.     Since  there  was  no  text- 
book which  dealt  with  the  subject  with  this  point  in  view,  Dr.  Emerson 
found  it  necessary  to  write  a  book  for  the  students,  the  typewritten  sheets 
of  which  were  supplied  before  each  recitation. 

The  work  in  physical  diagnosis,  which  was  new  this  year,  covered 
primarily  the  normal  physical  signs  and  methods  of  examination  and  was 
given  most  excellently  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Munford,  B.A.,  Monmouth  College, 
xooo;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1905.  He  was  formerly  instructor 
in  physical  diagnosis  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  assistant  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  and  chief  of  the  Jefferson  Tubercu- 
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losis  Clinic.  One  exercise  was  held  weekly  in  Stimson  Hall  for  the  study 
of  a  paid  living  model  together  with  skeletons,  models,  and  preserved  speci- 
mens, and  later  of  selected  pathological  cases  from  the  university  and  city. 
The  other  exercise  was  given  for  the  men  students  in  the  gymnasium  where 
they  assisted  in  the  examination  of  the  entering  students.  Dr.  Munford 
believes  that  the  1235  men  who  were  examined  afforded  excellent  material 
for  this  course,  as  in  addition  to  the  normal,  the  physical  signs  of  almost 
every  text-book  variation  from  the  normal  were  encountered  save  those  of 
disease  of  the  lungs.  The  additional  exercise  for  the  woman  student  was 
given  at  the  women's  gymnasium  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Almgren. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  College  at  Ithaca,  the  Trus- 
tees have  been  very  liberal  in  supplying  the  constantly  increasing  demands 
made  necessary  by  the  advances  in  medical  science  and  the  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.     The  acquisition  of  Stimson  Hall ;    the  addi- 
tion of  more  and  better  equipment;    and  the  increasing  number  of  higher 
grade  instructors  have  likewise  increased  the  yearly  cost  for  maintenance  until 
during  the  past  year  the  appropriation  for  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  College, 
including  salaries,  new  equipment,  and  general  maintenance,  exclusive  of 
heat,  light,  and  power,  amounted  to  nearly  $33,000.     With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  higher  entrance  requirements,  the  number  of  students,  as 
already  noted,  has  fallen  off  so  that  the  tuition  and  fees  supplied  but  a 
small  portion  of  this  money  and  as  there  is  no  special  endowment  for  the 
Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College,  the  principal  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  was  of  necessity  derived  from  the  general 
endowment  fund  of  the  University.     Since  the  students  now  have  had 
three  or  four  years  of  college  work  before  beginning  their  medical  course, 
some  of  the  educational  reasons  for  duplicating  the  first  two  years  of  the 
medical  course  at  Ithaca  have  disappeared.     The  question  then  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  continue  at  all  the  first  and  second  years 
at  Ithaca.      The  work  of  the  first  year  consists  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
histology  and  embryology,  organic  chemistry,  and  biochemistry,  subjects 
which  are  also  taken  by  students  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University 
and  which  have  always  been  given  at  the  University,  although  in  a  less 
extended  form,  in   anatomy,  physiology,  and  biochemistry.      It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  much  of  this  work  must  be  retained  even  if  the  medical 
course  at  Ithaca  was  given  up.     This  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  courses 
in  materia  medica,  obstetrics,  medicine,  surgery,  and  physical  diagnosis, 
which  were  given  especially  for  the  medical  students.     Likewise,  it  would 
be  true  also  to  a  less  extent  for. bacteriology  and  pathology,  for  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  additional  special  professors  and  equipment  devoted 
entirely  to  the  Medical  College  must  soon  be  provided  for  these  subjects. 
For  the  above  reasons,  then,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  on 
March  8  took  the  following  action:     "Resolved,  That  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  and  until  further  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  second  year  course 
in  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College  be  suspended."     Accordingly 
a  one-year  course  in  Medicine  has  been  arranged  at  Ithaca  in  which  the 
subjects   of    organic    chemistry,    biochemistry,    physiology,  and  histology 
and  embryology  are  completed  and  something  more  than  half  of  the  work 
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in  anatomy  is  finished.  The  students  will  then  take  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  at  the  college  in  New  York  City.  The  first-year  course  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  those  students  who  are  taking  the 
combined  seven-year  Arts-Medical  course,  and  who  have  had  their  three 
years  of  Arts  at  Cornell  and  take  the  first  year  in  the  Medical  College  as 
the  fourth  year  in  Arts.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  many  gradu- 
ates of  other  colleges,  except  the  women,  who  must  take  their  first  year  here, 
who  will  come  to  Ithaca  for  a  single  year  in  the  Medical  College.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  be  demonstrated  whether  or  not  a  single  year  in  Medicine  at 
the  University  in  Ithaca  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  course  will  be 
successful.  Cornell  University  was  the  first  institution  to  establish  the  first 
two  years  of  the  course  separate  from  the  last  two  years.  These  latter 
should  be  given  in  a  large  center  with  an  abundance  of  clinical  material. 
The  feasibility  of  this  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  medical  course  was 
soon  recognized  and  imitated  by  a  number  of  leading  educational  institutions 
which  were  located,  as  we  are,  at  a  distance  from  large  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Few  of  them,  however,  duplicated  the  first  two  years  at  both  places.  The 
success  of  the  plan  has  been  repeatedly  attested  by  the  teachers  in  the  last  twT) 
years  in  our  Medical  College  in  New  York  as  well  as  by  the  success  of  the  Ithaca 
students.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  all  friends  of  the  Medical  College  to  exert 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  special  endowment  for  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the 
college  so  that  the  work  of  the  second  year  may  be  started  again.  The 
yearly  expense  of  maintaining  the  second  year  in  addition  to  the  first  would 
be  now  about  $7,000,  but  in  a  few  years,  because  of  promotions  and  natural 
growth,  this  would  amount  to  about  $12,000  per  year.  This  would  require 
an  endowment  at  first  of  $150,000,  to  be  later  increased  to  $300,000.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College 
should  have  a  separate  endowment.  As  already  stated  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  two  years  of  medical  work  at  Ithaca  was  during  the  past  year 
about  $33,000,  which  in  a  few  years,  I  believe,  would  be  increased  to  nearly 
$50,000  and  would  require  an  endowment  of  approximately  $1,000  000. 
Either  of  these  endowments  need  not  all  be  supplied  by  one  fund  but  might 
be  separate  endowments  for  special  professorships  or  departments.  The 
greatest  present  need  of  the  Medical  College  at  Ithaca  is,  I  believe,  funds  to 
enable  the  Trustees  to  reestablish  the  second  year  of  the  course. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  to  you  our  extreme  regret 
at  losing  the  professors  and  instructors  who  have  given  the  second-year 
work.  They  are  an  unusually  enthusiastic  and  efficient  lot  of  teachers  and 
it  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  due  to  their  painstaking  and  conscientious 
work  that  the  past  year  has  been  the  best  and  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  Medical  College  at  Ithaca. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  T.  Kerr, 
Secretary  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  academic  year  1909-10. 

•  PACULTY 

At  the  beginning  of  this  college  year  there  were  added  to  the  instructing 
staff  one  assistant  professor,  one  instructor,  and  three  assistants.  Two 
assistants  were  also  appointed  in  connection  with  the  research  work  at  the 
Veterinary  Experiment  Station.  At  present  the  instructing  staff  consists 
of  four  professors,  one  acting  professor,  two  assistant  professors,  four  instruc- 
tors, and  three  assistants.  In  addition  to  these  are  those  who  teach  veterinary 
students  animal  husbandry,  chemistry,  embryology,  histology,  and  para- 
sites in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

In  view  of  the  long  and  efficient  service  which  Dr.  James  Law,  first  Direc- 
tor of  this  College,  has  rendered  the  veterinary  profession,  it  was  very 
fitting  for  the  alumni  to  present  the  University  with  his  portrait  as  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  leader.  This 
was  done  with  appropriate  exercises  May  14,  1909. 

studbnts 

In  my  former  report  I  pointed  out  the  effect,  by  way  of  temporarily 
reducing  the  number  of  students,  of  the  higher  entrance  requirements  which 
went  into  force  in  1905.  This  year  there  is  a  total  enrollment  of  xoi  students. 
There  are  44  freshmen,  an  increase  of  15%  over  the  entering  class  of  1908. 
Judging  from  the  inquiries,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  that  has  taken  place  since  1905  will 
continue. 

INSTRUCTION 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum.  The  essential  ad- 
vantages gained  were  the  concentration  of  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  very  unsatisfactory  practice  of  extending  certain  courses  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  over  two  years.  The  course  in  general  pathology  was 
lengthened  to  include  two  university  hours  in  the  morbid  anatomy  resulting 
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from  animal  parasitism.  The  reorganization  of  the  clinical  work  as  outlined 
in  my  report  for  1908-09  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  During  the 
year  1908-09  the  clinics  were,  considering  our  facilities  for  such  work,  well 
patronized.  There  was  a  total  of  11x9  cases  treated  in  these  courses  of 
practical  instruction.     They  were  distributed  as  follows : 


Consulting  and  Medical  clinics    303  cases 

Surgical  clinics 138 

Small  animal  clinic    327 

Ambulatory  clinic 351 


1* 


Total 1119 


M 


A  special  course  of  lectures  with  demonstrations  on  the  diseases  of  small 
animals  was  given  by  Dr.  Prank  H.  Miller  of  New  York.  This  course  was 
of  special  value,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  of  wide  practical  experience 
and  a  good  teacher.  Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  a  series  of 
lectures  by  non-resident  veterinarians  and  those  especially  interested  in 
the  live  stock  industry.  Among  these  were  Dr.  W.  G.  Hollingworth,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Veterinary  Society;  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Ex- 
Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

In  January  a  two-day  conference  for  veterinarians  was  held,  at  which 
about  125,  or  more  than  10%  of  the  practitioners  of  the  state,  were  present. 
The  Faculty  provided  a  program  of  as  instructive  and  helpful  a  nature  as 
possible  and  opportunities  were  afforded  for  general  discussion.  This 
conference,  which  was  more  largely  attended  than  the  one  last  year,  gives  an 
appreciative  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  practitioners. 
These  gatherings  indirectly  bring  the  college  in  closer  touch  with  the  live 
stock  interests  of  the  state  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Last  summer  for  the  first  time  the  consulting  and  ambulatory  clinics 
were  kept  open.  The  result  was  very  gratifying.  The  opportunity  which 
this  affords  for  practical  clinical  teaching  was  taken  advantage  of  by  a  few 
students  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  future  this  will  become  an  attractive 
and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  college.  Dr.  J.N.  Frost 
is  in  charge  of  the  work  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  Department  of  Therapeutics  and  small  animal  clinic  has  been  sep- 
arated from  the  Department  of  Physiology  and  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Howard 
J.  Milks.  This  has  been  a  decided  advantage  in  that  it  has  given  relief  to 
the  overcrowded  Department  of  Physiology  and  made  it  possible  for  that 
department  to  devote  more  time  to  research  work.  Further,  it  has  per- 
mitted of  more  personal  supervision  of  the  clinic  for  small  animals  by  the 
head  of  the  department  than  was  possible  when  the  work  was  combined. 
This  change  has  greatly  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  each 
department. 

The  teaching  of  clinical  medicine  with  both  large  and  small  animals  is 
very  unsatisfactory  to  both  teacher  and  students  with  the  present  temporary 
quarters  and  inadequate  equipment.  The  need  for  clinical  buildings,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  mechanism  necessary  to  give  the  instruction 
called  for  in  our  curriculum,  is  very  acute.     The  great  necessity  for  clinical 
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buildings  to  complete  the  unit  for  giving  instruction  has  been  placed  before 
the  trustees  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  legislature.  As  a  result,  a  bill 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $130,000  for  buildings  has  been  introduced. 
With  the  equipment  completed  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
teaching  in  practical  medicine  will  be  highly  satisfactory. 

OPTIONAL   FOUR-YEAR  COURSES 

The  rapidly  increasing  demands  upon  the  veterinary  profession  for 
greater  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  animals  and  methods  for  their  preven- 
tion, together  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  meat,  milk,  and  dairy  inspec- 
tion, suggest  the  desirability  of  extending  the  course  of  instruction  to  four 
years.  After  careful  consideration  the  Faculty  of  this  college  has  voted 
to  introduce  into  its  forthcoming  announcement  an  optional  four-year  course 
of  study. 

DIAGNOSIS 

The  routine  work  of  diagnosis  for  the  veterinarians  of  the  state  and  for 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  considerably  increased  during  the 
year.  The  demand  for  tuberculin  and  anthrax  vaccine  has  remained  about 
the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  call  for  mallein  has  been  less  than 
heretofore,  but  the  number  of  diagnoses  by  the  agglutination  method  has 
been  much  larger.  The  examinations  for  rabies  number  588  during  the 
year  ending  January  1,  1910.  The  work  in  veterinary  sanitation  which 
the  college  is  rendering  to  the  livestock  industry  is  coming  to  be  more  fully 
appreciated  and  already  it  is  recognized  by  many  breeders  and  dairymen  as 
a  valuable  service  to  the  state. 

RESEARCH 

^The  appropriation  granted  by  the  last  legislature  for  research,  experi- 
mentation, and  extension  work  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  undertake  a 
number  of  investigations  and  researches  into  certain  phases  of  some  of  the 
more  important  diseases  of  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry.  While  this  work 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  the  appropriation  from  the  state, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  experiments  now  in  hand  with  bovine  tuberculosis, 
infectious  abortion,  granular  venereal  diseases  of  cattle,  and  infectious 
maladies  of  poultry  could  not  have  been  made  except  for  the  farm  provided 
by  the  University  and  which  is  known  as  the  Veterinary  Experiment  Station. 
The  value  of  the  Experiment  Station  has  also  been  felt  in  affording  oppor- 
tunity to  students  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  experimental  work,  and 
also  in  providing  the  clinic  with  material  for  physical  examination  and 
diagnosis. 

In  addition  to  the  investigations  at  the  Veterinary  Experiment  Station, 
considerable  research  work  has  been  done  in  the  various  departments  and 
findings  of  value  have  been  recorded.  The  discovery  of  the  Gid  parasite 
in  the  investigation  of  a  fatal  disease  among  sheep  is  worthy  of  note.  Con- 
siderable new  data  have  been  collected  relative  to  rabies,  glanders,  and 
tuberculosis.     Dr.  Fish  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  on  methods  for 
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identifying  animals.  This  work  became  very  desirable  and  the  results 
obtained  are  of  much  importance  to  the  practising  veterinarian  because 
of  the  state  law,  enacted  at  the  last  legislature,  requiring  the  marking  of 
tuberculin-reacting  cattle.  The  results  of  Dr.  Fish's  work  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  circular  from  this  college  and  mailed  to  all  legalized  veterinary 
practitioners  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Williams  is  making  an  extended  investigation  into  the  nature, 
extent,  and  methods  for  preventing  certain  disorders  resulting  in  abortion 
and  sterility  in  cattle.  We  also  have  under  way  investigations  relative  to 
the  various  methods  of  infection  with  rabies,  and  others  in  connection  with 
methods  of  diagnosing  glanders. 

EXTENSION   WORK 

In  the  extension  work  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  various  methods  for 
shoeing  horses  to  correct  different  forms  of  foot  troubles,  and  also  exhibits 
of  a  helpful  and  suggestive  nature  relative  to  veterinary  hygiene  and  certain 
diseases  of  animals,  were  made  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Udall  at  the  state  and  a  few 
county  fairs.  A  number  of  lectures  have  been  given  at  farmers'  institutes 
and  schools  on  topics  of  veterinary  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine. 
One  of  the  most  taxing  but  perhaps  helpful  lines  of  extension  work  is  the 
answering  of  the  numerous  inquiries  which  are  made  relative  to  the  methods 
for  preventing  various  diseases  and  disorders  of  animals. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  Director  of  the  College  spent  several 
weeks  for  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  study  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  several  countries  in  northern  Europe  for  the  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  A  somewhat  detailed  report  of  the  methods  employed  in 
Denmark,  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  with  the  results  thus  far  ob- 
tained, was  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  late  in  the  summer. 
In  the  fall  of  1909.  the  Director  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  study  of  methods  for  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  work  on  this  commission  has  consumed  considerable  time  which  to 
that  extent  has  interfered  with  other  labors. 

The  Faculty  has  made  several  contributions  to  veterinary  literature. 
The  comprehensive  volume  on  veterinary  obstetrics  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Williams 
is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

NEEDS  OF  THE   COLLEGE 

The  acute  needs  of  the  college  are  at  present  centered  in  the  necessity 
for  suitable  buildings  and  equipment  for  teaching  clinical  medicine  of  both 
large  and  small  animals.  With  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  build- 
ings asked  for,  the  college  will  be  well  provided  for  until  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  demands  enlargement  for  their  accommodation. 

The  appropriations  requested  for  the  year  1910-1 1  are  as  follows:  Main- 
tenance, $35,000;  research  and  experimental  work  with  animal  diseases 
$10,000;  for  clinical  buildings  $130,000.  The  very  generous  consideration 
of  our  needs  by  the  legislature  last  year  gives  reason  to  hope  that  our  requests 
may  be  granted. 
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During  the  year  there  has  been  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty  in  carrying  into  effect  every  line  of  work  suggested  that  seemed  to 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession.  In  working  for  the 
practitioners,  as  well  as  in  giving  as  valuable  instruction  as  possible  to 
undergraduates,  the  college  is  striving  to  render  a  maximum  service  to  the 
state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

V.  A.  Moore, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1 909-1 910. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  active  one  in  the  development  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  increasing  agricultural  interest  and  activity  in  the 
state  has  been  clearly  manifested  by  the  increased  demands  on  the  staff  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  for  information  and  assistance  and  by  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  College.  The 
absence  of  Director  Bailey  during  the  year  has  been  a  great  interruption  but 
the  Faculty  has  co-operated  earnestly  and  cordially  with  the  Acting  Director 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  the  year  just  closing  may  be  reported  as 
a  successful  one. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  higher  positions  on  the  staff  during 
the  year.  The  handling  of  a  larger  number  of  students  has,  however,  made 
it  necessary  to  appoint  a  number  of  new  assistants  in  minor  places  and  the 
staff  now  numbers  84,  exclusive  of  student  assistants  and  stenographers. 

INCREASE   IN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

The  number  of  students' attending  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly  in  recent  years.  During  the  first  twenty  years,  from 
1868  to  1887,  the  total  number  of  students  in  any  year  did  not  exceed  fifty. 
In  the  year  1892-93  the  short  winter-course  was  added,  and  the  total 
number  of  students  reached  103.  There  followed  a  gradual  increase  until 
in  the  year  1903-04  the  total  registration  reached  296.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1904  the  College  became  a  State  institution,  and  an  appropriation 
was  granted  for  the  erection  of  buildings.     The  succeeding  year,  1904-05, 
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the  registration  advanced  to  418.  Prom  that  time  the  increase  has  been 
constant,  and  in  the  five-year  period  since,  the  registration  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  being  this  year  a  total  of  968  students  in  all  grades.  This 
is  graphically  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

f    SHOWING    INCREASE    IN     ATTENDANCB    FROM    YEAR    1876-77    TO 


B,  S*M  Y.... 

n  of  various  grades  of  students  since  the  College  became  a 
.  shown  in  the  following  table ; 

REGISTRATION   OF   STUDENTS    FOR    LAST   SIX    YEARS 

1904-J  I»os-6  190(1-7  1907-S  t«o8-9      !9<>9-iu 

Regulars 98  139  145  '°9  *7*  419 

Specials 90  95  194  138  144  110 

Post-Graduates    31  40  36  43  58  58 

Winter-Course    199  353  144  37°  3°4  371 

Totals    41S  517  540  660  838  068 

The  registration  of  Winter-course  students  in  1909-10  would  have  t-een 
considerably  larger  had  it  not  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  registration. 


It  has  been  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  come  from  foreign  countries  and  other  states.  A  correct 
idea  of  the  distribution  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  table: 
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Students 

From  New  York 

From  other  states    

From  foreign  countries    


1907-8 

1 908-9 

1909-10 

474 

610 

706 

146 

188 

213 

40 

40 

49 

660         838         968 


It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  above  table  that  for  the  last 
three  years  72.6  per  cent  of  the  students  have  come  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  important  that  the  significance  of  out-of-state  students  be 
not  incorrectly  estimated.  The  number  of  out-of-state  students  is  one 
indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  is  held;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  a  large 
institution  with  a  cosmopolitan  student  body  is  the  contact  with  persons 
from  other  states  and  other  countries  with  different  ideals,  practices,  and 
customs. 

Moreover,  a  part  of  the  support  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  provided 
from  Cornell  University  funds,  and  the  University  does  not  confine  its 
activities  to  the  State.  No  State  College  of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  learn,  limits  its  attendance  to  residents  of  the  state,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  mistake  ever  to  make  such  limitations. 

NECESSITY   FOR  INCREASED   FACILITIES 

During  the  year  1908-09  when  a  total  of  838  students  were  in  attendance 
at  the  College,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  space  to 
conduct  the  courses  properly.  With  the  greatly  increased  registration  the 
present  year  the  difficulty  has  been  multiplied  and  the  crowded  condition 
throughout  the  year  has  been  serious.  In  several  courses  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  laboratory  work,  which  in  agricultural  studies  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  our  crowded  condition  early  in 
the  first  term  led  to  urgent  recommendations  being  sent  to  the  President  that 
steps  be  taken  to  bring  the  condition  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  in  order 
that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  to 
relieve  the  congestion.  Through  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  President,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Faculty  of  this  College,  a  systematic  scheme  of 
development  has  been  worked  out,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  buildings 
needed  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the 
next  ten  years.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  of  development,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  presented  to  the  legislature,  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  State  for  beginning  the  development  by  the  erection 
of  three  of  the  needed  buildings,  namely,  a  Class  Room  and  Laboratory  build- 
ing with  Auditorium,  to  cost  $113,000;  a  Poultry  building,  to  cost  $90,000; 
and  a  Home  Economics  building,  to  cost  $154,000,  $200,000  being  appro- 
priated to  begin  the  construction  this  year  and  the  Trustees  being  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  erection  of  these  three  buildings  for  the  full  amount 
indicated. 

While  these  buildings  will  bring  relief,  the  College  is  so  congested  at  the 
present  time  that  the  new  buildings  will  quickly  be  crowded  and  they  are 
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not  sufficient  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  College.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  duty  to  point  out  that  provision  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  the  erection  of  the  Central  Heating  Plant,  the  Plant  Industry  build- 
ing, the  Animal  Husbandry  building,  and  the  extension  of  the  greenhouse 
laboratories  in  accordance  with  the  plans  adopted.  The  buildings  provided 
for  by  the  legislature  this  year  will  require  separate  heating  systems  from 
any  now  in  operation.  The  heating  plant  in  the  basement  of  the  Main 
College  building  cannot  be  extended  and  is  already  overtaxed.  The  new 
greenhouses  also  have  a  separate  heating  plant  but  it  cannot  well  be  ex- 
panded. The  maintenance  of  so  many  separate  heating  plants  is  expensive 
of  administration  and  very  unsatisfactory.  The  erection  of  a  central  heat- 
ing and  power  plant  capable  of  expansion  to  meet  future  requirements  is  of 
first  importance. 

In  his  report  last  year,  Director  Bailey  called  attention  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  Agronomy  building,  which,  he  said  "is  the  most  congested 
part  of  the  College  buildings  at  present."  Instead  of  planning  to  extend  the 
Agronomy  building  now,  it  was  thought  best  to  plan  a  separate  building  to 
house  certain  parts  of  the  agronomy  work,  and  a  Plant  Industry  building 
designed  especially  to  house  the  Departments  of  Plant  Pathology,  Plant- 
Breeding,  Plant  Physiology  and  related  work,  was  urged  this  year  as  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  College.  This  was  not  granted,  however, 
and  therefore  remains  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  immediate  future. 

The  importance  of  extending  the  facilities  of  our  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  was  urged  by  Director  Bailey  in  his  report  last  year.  Animal 
husbandry  is  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  interests  in  the  state  and  the 
work  and  facilities  of  this  phase  of  the  college  service  should  be  materially 
expanded.  The  department  is  now  housed  in  a  very  inadequate  building. 
When  other  facilities  are  provided,  it  is  planned  to  utilize  its  present  build- 
ing for  the  work  in  Farm  Mechanics,  an  important  department  now  housed 
temporarily  in  a  part  of  the  basement  of  the  Agronomy  building.  The 
space  here  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  students  in  Farm  Mechanics, 
and  the  work  is  objectionable  in  the  Agronomy  building  as  the  noise  and  odor 
from  the  engines  and  machinery  is  a  serious  and  constant  interruption  to 
the  laboratory  and  class  work  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  new  greenhouse  laboratories  which  have  just  been  completed  are 
so  much  less  extensive  than  originally  planned,  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of 
the  appropriation  originally  requested  for  them,  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  College  to  repair  and  maintain  the  old  range,  which  it  was  intended 
should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  new  houses  were  completed.  It  should 
be  planned  to  extend  the  greenhouses  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  old  range 
has  been  used  for  many  years  and  is  rapidly  reaching  a  condition  where 
t  cannot  be  repaired.  Much  of  the  laboratory  work  in  horticulture,  farm 
crops,  soils,  plant  pathology,  plant  physiology,  and  plant- breeding  cannot 
Be  conducted  without  greenhouse  laboratories. 

The  demands  to  be  made  on  the  College  in  the  near  future  will  doubtless 
exceed  the  demands  of  the  past.  The  people  of  the  State  are  only  just 
beginning  to  realize  what  a  college  of  agriculture  can  do  for  them.  The 
students  are  increasing  rapidly  in  all  departments,  and  the  teaching  and 
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• 

extension  requirements  of  the  College  are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  facilities  therefor.  If  the  College  is  to  meet  its  obligations,  this  condi- 
tion must  be  clearly  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  and  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  provision  made  to  supply  the  increased  facilities  as 
they  become  necessary. 

EXTENSION   WORK 

No  part  of  the  service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  attracted  more 
attention  or  is  more  important  than  the  extension  work.  The  active  interest 
which  has  recently  been  aroused  in  New  York  agriculture,  necessitates 
greater  activity  in  this  department  of  the  college  work.  For  many  years 
New  York  was  the  foremost  agricultural  state,  but  it  has  gradually  fallen 
to  fourth  place  in  rank  among  the  states.  Now,  again,  there  is  evident  a 
general  awakening  of  interest  among  farmers  and  the  state  is  beginning  to 
move  forward  again.  Agricultural  lands  are  rising  in  value.  The  poorer 
and  waste  lands  must  be  brought  into  productive  condition.  To  develop 
the  agriculture  of  the  state  the  land  must  be  worked  by  trained  men.  For 
the  agriculture  of  the  state  to  be  effected  in  any  large  way  by  the  young  men 
receiving  training  in  the  regular  college  work  will  require  a  decade  or  longer, 
and  while  this  is  a  short  period  in  the  life  of  the  State  it  is  too  long  a  period 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  present  generation.  One  of  the  most  press- 
ing needs  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  improved  agricultural  methods 
broadcast  among  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  older 
generation  of  farmers  will  come  to  the  College  or  to  any  of  the  schools  of 
agriculture  to  receive  instruction,  and  the  instruction  must,  therefore,  be 
carried  to  these  farmers  on  their  farms. 

The  extension  work  has  always  been  an  important  feature  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  College.  The  Farmers'  Reading-Course  and  the  Farmers'  Wives' 
Reading-Course  have  attracted  more  attention  during  the  past  year  than 
ever  before.  This  method  of  reaching  the  people  is  capable  of  great  exten- 
sion. It  is  very  effective  as  supplementing  the  bulletins  by  correspondence 
and  carries  the  lesson  home  in  a  personal  and  effective  way.  It  is  possible 
that  the  pushing  of  these  reading-courses  more  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  followed  by  commercial  correspondence  schools  will  vitalize  and 
improve  the  efficiency  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  educational  exhibits  made  by  the  College  at  the  State  Fair  and  at 
several  county  fairs  last  summer  attracted  much  attention  and  are  doubt- 
less an  efficient  aid  in  carrying  instruction  to  the  people. 

Special  Railway  Farm  Trains  have  been  utilized  to  considerable  extent 
during  the  past  year  for  lectures  and  demonstrations.  While  the  value 
of  this  method  of  instruction  was  at  first  questioned,  the  results  of  the  year's 
work  indicate  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  its  use.  The  fol- 
lowing special  trains  have  been  run  during  the  year,  and  others  are  under 
consideration : 

i.  A  Fruit  Special  over  the  New  York  Central  Railway  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State.  Five  days,  December  6  to  10.  Attendance 
15,000.     Special  cars  contained  exhibits  of  fruit  grown  in  New  York  in 
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comparison  with  selected  products  from  the  irrigated  fruit  regions  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Colorado.  Demonstrations  were  made  at  every  stop  of 
the  box-packing  methods,  control  of  diseases  by  spraying,  and  the  like, 
accompanied  by  special  lectures  on  improved  orchard  methods. 

a.  A  Farm  Special  over  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway. 
Three  days,  April  18  to  20.  Attendance,  4,429.  On  this  trip  lectures 
and  demonstrations  were  given  on  dairying,  cow  testing,  butter  making, 
poultry  raising,  alfalfa  growing,  improvement  of  pastures,  and  other  im- 
portant agricultural  topics.  A  special  poultry  exhibit  was  arranged  and 
presented  in  one  car  of  this  train. 

3.  A  Farm  Special  over  the  New  York  Central  lines  in  northern  and 
northeastern  New  York.     Four  days,  May  10  to   13.     Attendance,  8,000. 

Special  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  dairying,  pastures,  forestry,  etc., 
as  above. 

4.  A  Farm  Special  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  in  central  New  York. 
Two  days,  May  9  and  14.  Attendance,  1,711.  Special  lectures  and  demon- 
strations as  above. 

5.  A  Farm  Special  over  the  Ithaca- Auburn  Short-line.  One  day,  May 
18.     Attendance,  887.     Special  lectures  and  demonstrations  as  above. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  sjteciaTtrain  teaching  indicates  that  especi- 
ally good  results  follow  the  demonstration  and  exhibit  features.  The  out- 
fitting of  the  trains  at  Ithaca  enables  the  inclusion  of  illustrative  animals, 
as  cows,  poultry,  etc.,  and  apparatus  for  demonstration. 

In  so  far  as  possible  it  has  been  the  plan  to  run  these  trains  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  schools 
of  the  sections  traversed  by  the  trains,  and  we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  efficient  aid  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  and  by  the  State 
Department  of  Forest,  Fish,  and  Game.  I  desire  in  this  connection  to  call 
attention  to  the  service  to  the  state  and  to  this  institution  which  the  various 
co-operating  railways  have  rendered.  The  train  service  in  all  cases  has  been 
furnished  free  of  expense  to  the  state  or  the  College,  and  this  generous 
public-spirited  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railways  of  the  state  is  worthy  of 
special  commendation. 

The  other  features  of  the  extension  work,  such  as,  special  lectures,  co- 
operative experiments,  Farmers'  Week,  and  the  like,  are  being  constantly 
extended,  yet  we  are  ever  reminded  that  the  work  falls  far  short  of  what  it 
should  be  and  what  is  imperatively  demanded  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  the  conditions  require.  More  work  should  be  done  with  individual 
farmers.  Demonstrations  on  their  own  farms  in  spraying,  growing  alfalfa, 
renovating  pastures,  selecting  and  improving  corn  and  potatoes,  and  the 
like,  bring  the  lessons  home  to  them.  Numerous  co-operative  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  should  be  arranged  in  various  parts  of  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  immediate  communities.  The  College  is  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  its  service  to  the  state  in  this  direction.  The  available  funds, 
however,  are  insufficient  to  allow  the  work  to  be  expanded  fully  to  meet 
the  obligation  resting  upon  us. 
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INDUSTRIAL   FELLOWSHIPS 

A  new  method  of  co-operation  with  companies  or  individuals  is  being 
tested,  which  it  is  believed  may  prove  of  considerable  service  to  the  State 
and  to  the  College  and  to  the  companies  concerned.  This  plan  is  to  facilitate 
the  investigation  of  agricultural  problems  which  commercial  firms  are 
interested  in  having  solved,  by  accepting  from  them  the  endowment  of 
Industrial  Fellowships  in  the  College  with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the 
employment  of  a  specially  prepared  graduate  student  to  undertake  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  problem  as  a  principal  part  of  his  work  for  a  higher 
University  degree. 

Many  bright  young  men  are  anxious  to  work  for  higher  degrees.  These 
industrial  fellowships  will  give  young  men  an  opportunity  to  earn 
their  support  while  working  for  their  degrees.  The  fact  that  they  are  being 
paid  to  solve  a  certain  problem  will  stimulate  their  work  on  this  problem. 
The  company  endowing  the  fellowship  is  benefitted  by  having  a  man  of 
superior  talent  employed  to  solve  a  problem  which  is  of  special  importance 
to  it,  and  by  knowing  that  the  work  is  being  conducted  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  experts  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Problems  may 
be  suggested  for  such  industrial  f^flowshi/JS  which  are  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
To  be  satisfactory,  a  problem  must  \e\i  such*a  nature  that  the  University 
authorities  are  willing  to  accept  if  as  a  suitable  subject  for  a  major  doctorate 
thesis. 

The  following  industrial  fellowships  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  have 
been  accepted  by  the  University  and  are  now  in  operation : 

Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Fellowship,  established  by  The  Niagara 
Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1909.  For  the  investigation  of 
the  fungicidal  value  of  lime-sulphur  mixtures  as  applied  to  the  control  of 
diseases  in  plants.  $1500.00  a  year  for  two  years.  Held  by  Mr.  Errett 
Wallace. 

The  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Company  Fellowship,  established  by  C.  W.  Stuart  & 
Co.,  Nurserymen  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  November  4,  1909.  For  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  nursery  stock,  with  special  reference  to  fire  blight 
and  its  control.     $750.00  a  year,  for  two  years.     Held  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Stewart. 

The  Herman  Frasch  Fellowship,  established  by  the  Union  Sulphur 
Company,  New  York  City,  April  20,  19 10.  For  the  investigation  of  the 
value  of  dry  sulphur  as  a  fungicide  used  on  the  plants  or  in  the  soil  in  the 
control  of  plant  diseases.  $3000.00  a  year  for  four  years.  Held  by  C.  N. 
Jensen  and  F.  M.  Blodgett. 

The  John  Davey  Fellowship,  established  by  The  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  April  1,  19 10.  For  the  investigation  of  the 
diseases  of  shade,  forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees,  with  special  reference 
to  the  cause  and  nature  of  heart  rots.  $750.00  a  year,  for  two  years.  Held 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rankin. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  has  been  responsible  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  of  the  industrial  fellowships  thus  far  established  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  liberal  endowments 
made  in  several  instances. 
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INSTRUCTION   IN   FORESTRY 

The  time  has  come  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  when  this  College  must  provide  instruction  in  forestry.  The 
necessity  for  this,  which  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Director  Bailey  in  his  1907 
report,  is  increasingly  borne  in  upon  us.  In  an  old  and  thickly  settled 
state  like  New  York  the  forestry  problem  is  largely  reduced  to  the  proper 
handling  of  the  farm  woodlot.  The  handling  of  the  state  forests  and  the 
forests  on  extensive  estates  of  wealthy  men  is  comparatively  a  small  problem 
and  demands  the  attention  of  but  a  limited  number  of  trained  foresters. 
However,  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  state  there  exists  a  considerable  area 
of  rough  land  which  is  practically  worthless  in  the  present  state  of  our 
agricultural  advancement  for  other  than  forest  purposes.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  students  of  this  College  who  are  going  back  to  the 
farms  of  New  York  in  ever  increasing  numbers  should  have  had  sufficient 
training  in  forestry  to  understand  the  best  methods  of  reforesting  such  areas 
and  caring  for  farm  woodlots.  The  farm  woodlots  or  forests  which  now 
exist,  and  there  is  some  forest  on  almost  every  farm,  are  in  general  handled 
without  method  or  regard  to  their  maintenance,  and  are  not  intelligently 
looked  upon  as  a  farm  crop.  These  are  capable  in  many  cases  of  furnishing 
a  material  and  continuous  source  of  income  if  properly  handled.  In  too 
many  cases  now  they  are  handled  by  wasteful  and  destructive  methods. 
Every  agricultural  student  should  receive  the  training  which  will  prepare 
him  to  utilize  this  resource  of  the  farm  to  the  best  advantage. 

Recognizing  keenly  the  importance  of  this  problem  and  our  responsibility 
to  the  farmers  of  the  state  and  to  our  students,  I  would  most  earnestly 
recommend  that  a  Department  of  Forestry  be  established  in  this  College 
where  our  students  may  receive  the  proper  instruction  in  this  subject.  The 
technical  instruction  in  forestry  which  our  students  should  receive  will 
not  require  an  extended  period  of  study  and  a  large  force  of  instructors  will 
not  be  necessary.  The  closely  allied  branches  of  study,  such  as  plant 
physiology,  plant  pathology,  principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  soils, 
climatology,  and  the  like,  are  now  regularly  given  in  this  College,  so  that  a 
strong  course  in  forestry  can  easily  be  arranged. 

The  importance  of  instructing  farmers  of  the  state  on  these  problems  in 
connection  with  our  extension  work  will  also  be  clearly  recognized. 

SUMMER  INSTRUCTION   IN   AGRICULTURE 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  introduce  instruction  in 
agriculture  into  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University.  The  Summer 
Session  is  patronized  largely  by  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  State  who  de- 
sire training  in  special  lines.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  introduction 
of  agriculture  into  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  As  the  legislature  has 
this  year  provided  means  for  introducing  such  instruction  in  the  rural  schools, 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  now  be  a  considerable  demand  for  a  course 
of  instruction  in  agriculture,  planned  to  fit  teachers  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  This  College  of  Agriculture  is  the 
natural  place  in  the  State  to  which  teachers  should  look  for  their  instruction, 
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and  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  make  provision  for  such  a  course  of  instruction. 
The  difficulty  of  arranging  for  work  during  the  vacation  period  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  already  required 
to  remain  on  duty  during  the  summer  in  connection  with  the  extension  work 
and  the  investigations  of  the  Experiment  Station.  Furthermore,  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  are  already  seriously  over-worked,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
extra  work  of  this  kind  can  be  undertaken  without  the  addition  of  other 
instructors.  A  special  fund  for  this  purpose  was  this  year  included  in  the 
appropriation  items  requested  from  the  legislature  but  was  not  granted. 
Apparently  no  action  can  be  taken  on  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  is  important  that  a  good  course  in  agriculture  designed  for  teachers  be 
given  in  the  summer,  and  I  would  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  accom- 
plish this  result. 

p*  DEMONSTRATION    FARMS 

Considerable  has  been  said  recently  with  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  demonstration  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  numerous  requests 
have  come  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  particularly  from  certain  railways 
of  the  state,  that  we  co-operate  in  the  management  of  such  farms,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  made  to  teach  lessons  of  value  and  serve  to  stimulate  the  use 
of  better  farming  methods  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  very  important  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
ordinary  demonstration  farms  to  demonstrate  that  farming  pays,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  be  a  fundamental  purpose  of  such  farms,  as  there  are 
dozens  of  farms  in  every  county  of  the  state  already  in  operation  that  might 
just  as  well  serve  as  such  examples.  That  farming  pays  requires  no  demon- 
stration, as  many  thousands  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  making  comfort- 
able livings  for  themselves  and  their  families.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  a  considerable  part  of  the  lands  in  certain  sections  of  the  state  are 
not  being  wisely  utilized  and  that  there  is  great  opportunity  for  improvement. 
Many  lands  are  now  being  farmed  at  a  small  profit  or  at  an  actual  loss, 
which  if  used  for  a  different  type  of  farming  might  be  conducted  at  a  profit. 
Unfortunately,  the  information  is  not  at  hand  to  enable  farmers  in  all  cases 
to  determine  the  best  type  of  farming  to  be  pursued  on  a  certain  tract  of 
land.  This  information  can  be  obtained  to  some  extent  from  the  experience 
of  farmers  on  similar  types  of  soil  under  similar  conditions  and  by  experi- 
mentation. The  farm  surveys  which  are  being  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Farm  Management  of  the  College  are  intended  to  supply  knowledge 
of  this  kind.  In  this  work  the  different  types  and  methods  of  farming 
pursued  by  the  farmers  of  a  certain  section  are  being  compared  with  reference 
to  kinds  of  soil,  expenses,  profit,  and  other  factors.  The  data  collected  in  a 
given  region,  when  tabulated  and  summarized,  indicates  rather  conclusively 
the  types  of  farming  that  pay  the  best  in  that  region,  as  the  surveys  so  far  as 
possible  include  records  from  all  of  the  farms  of  the  section  concerned. 

All  of  the  problems,  however,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  results  of 
such  surveys.  The  survey  may  be  expected  in  many  instances  to  indicate 
certain  conclusions  that  require  to  be  demonstrated  by  further  trial.     It  is 
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believed  that  farms  could  be  run  to  make  such  trials,  and  while  used,  there- 
fore, as  demonstration  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  educational  farms,  would 
be  in  considerable  measure  experimental,  to  determine  the  profitableness  of  a 
certain  type  of  farming. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  believed  that  certain  hill  land  farms  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  might  be  run  profitably  as  special  sheep  farms.  The  number 
of  sheep  per  given  area,  the  kind  of  crops  to  grow  in  connection  with  such  a 
farm  and  the  proper  proportion  of  each,  require  to  be  studied.  These 
factors  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  trial.  Unquestionably  it  would 
be  of  value  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  state  to  have  the  data  that  could 
be  obtained  in  the  running  of  such  a  farm.  A  considerable  number  of 
special  types  of  farming  believed  to  be  promising  for  the  poorer  lands  of  the 
state  require  to  be  tested  in  a  practical  way,  and  it  is  believed  that,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  College  should  accept  advantageous  offers  of  co-operation  in 
caser.  where  it  seems  probable  that  results  of  value  to  the  respective  com- 
munities can  be  obtained.  This  type  of  co-operation  would  be  similar  in  a 
measure  to  the  industrial  fellowships  discussed  in  another  part  of  this 
report,  whereby  the  College  co-operates  with  companies  or  individual 
parties  by  accepting  certain  funds  to  be  utilized  in  the  solution  of  specific 
problems.  Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  J.   Webber, 
Acting  Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

ARCHITECTURE' 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  College  of  Architecture 
for  the  academic  year  1909-10. 

The  increase  in  attendance  this  year,  though  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
increase  in  the  University  as  a  whole,  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  the 
rate  for  the  two  years  preceding.  This  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  the  two  years  was  abnormal,  but  there  is  a  further  reason  in 
the  fact  that  limited  facilities  and  larger  attendance  have  led  naturally  to  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  standards  both  for  admission  and  in  the  College. 

The  alterations  made  for  the  Department  of  Drawing  and  Painting  in 
Franklin  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1909  have  increased  the  value  of  these 
rooms  even  beyond  our  expectations,  not  only  in  making  space  available 
that  was  formerly  useless,  but  more  effectively  in  providing  an  abundance 
of  steady  uniform  light  without  which  work  in  drawing  and  painting  cannot 
be  done  with  any  satisfaction  or  success.     As  I  have  taken  pains  in  the  past 
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to  point  out  the  effect  of  environment  and  light — or  the  lack  of  it — on  the 
work,  I  cannot  now  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  every  branch  of  the  work 
affected  by  this  change  has  been  markedly  better  this  year  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  College. 

Although  I  do  not  anticipate  any  growth  beyond  the  capacity  of  these 
rooms  within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
now  used  well  up  to  their  capacity  and  I  am  not  entirely  free  from  anxiety 
in  the  matter. 

In  the  drafting  rooms  in  White  Hall  we  have  been  able  to  find  place  for 
the  students  only  by  the  utmost  crowding,  and  even  then  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  block  up  aisles  and  passageways  to  an  extent  distinctly  inconvenient 
if  not  positively  dangerous.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  the  drafting 
rooms  are  being  enlarged  by  the  somewhat  heroic  process  of  removing  four 
massive  stone  partitions,  thus  throwing  into  the  rooms  two  hitherto  unused 
and  unusable  halls,  increasing  the  available  floor  space  by  about  iooo  so.  ft., 
and  making  place  for  nearly  30  additional  students. 

While  this  solves  the  problem  of  drafting  room  space  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, we  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  rooms  for  the  regular  classroom 
work  such  as  lectures,  recitations,  etc.,  having  under  our  control  just  one 
room  for  the  entire  college  where  recitations  and  lectures  can  be  held,  and 
this  room  one  with  a  seating  capacity  smaller  than  the  number  of  students  in 
some  of  our  classes.  Briefly  outlined,  our  most  pressing  needs  in  this  respect 
are:  an  additional  lecture  room  to  seat  not  fewer  than  150,  a  seminary  room, 
and  a  large  room  for  work  that  calls  for  drawing  in  connection  with  recita- 
tion exercises. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  been  using  rooms  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  for  recitations,  but  this  has  been  far  from  simple  as  a  matter 
of  schedule  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  arrangement  can  be  continued 
for  another  year,  though  our  present  attitude  is  one  of  faith  that  it  may  be. 
I  hope  to  find  somewhere  next  year  a  lecture  room  available  for  our  large 
classes  in  the  History  of  Architecture,  but  failing  in  that  we  probably  can 
continue  to  give  the  work  as  at  present,  though  there  are  obvious  difficulties 
and  some  dangers  in  giving  monthly  preliminary  examinations  in  a  room 
where  each  seat  occupies  but  twenty  inches  in  width  and  the  number  of  pupils 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  seats. 

The  standard  of  work  throughout  the  College  during  the  year  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  the  Beaux-Arts  Society  competitions  our  students 
have  quite  held  their  own,  especially  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  March 
competition — the  last  in  which  they  took  part,  where  with  six  entries  we 
received  two  First  Medals  (the  only  firsts  given),  three  Second  Medals,  and  one 
Mention.  Pennsylvania  had  but  one  entry  and  took  a  Second  Medal, 
while  Columbia  with  ten  entries  took  nothing  higher  than  Mention.  Competi- 
tors from  numerous  private  ateliers  received,  in  general,  Mentions  and  a  few 
Second  Medals. 

We  have  this  year  for  the  first  time  had  a  representative  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  recently  established  scholarship  in  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  a  scholarship  paying  $1000  a  year  in  money  with  residence  at  the 
home  of  the  Academy  in  Rome  for  two  and  a  half  years  or  longer.     This 
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competition  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  schools  of  approved  standing  and 
our  representative,  Joseph  M.  Kellogg,  '09,  with  50  competitors,  took  second 
place  in  a  close  decision. 

The  new  arrangement  providing  for  the  teaching  of  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  the  Theory  of  Construction  within  the  College  has  been  a  pronounced 
success  under  Assistant  Professor  Young,  B.  Arch.,  Cornell,  'oo,  who  comes 
to  us  directly  from  ten  years  of  most  valuable  experience  on  the  highest 
class  of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  exhibitions  of  student  work,  the  College  has 
held  during  the  year  two  noteworthy  art  exhibitions,  the  first  an  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  the  Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club;  and  the  second  an 
exhibition  of  sketches  in  oils  and  pastel  by  F.  L.  Ackerman,  and  etchings  by 
J.  Andre*  Smith,  both  graduates  of  the  College  and  now  practicing  architects 
in  New  York.  Both  exhibitions  were  well  received  by  the  public  and  were 
of  great  educational  value,  especially  to  the  students  in  architecture. 

After  all  other  problems  have  been  given  full  consideration,  the  one 
problem  remaining,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  the  one  more  difficult 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view  than  all  the  others  combined,  is  the 
problem  of  holding  together  an  adequate  instructing  staff  under  present 
salary  conditions  within  and  without  the  University.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  administration  is  already  acutely  conscious  of  this 
difficulty  as  applying  to  the  entire  University;  but  in  architecture  the  demand 
in  professional  circles  is  so  great  and  the  salaries  and  opportunities  so  good 
that  unless  the  College  positions  can  be  made  more  attractive  we  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  filling  in  our  staff  either  with  young  and  in- 
experienced men  or  with  the  professional  derelicts,  except  in  the  rare 
instances  where  we  find  a  man  of  talent  to  whom  the  quiet  life  of  the 
teacher  appeals  more  strongly  than  the  hurly-burly  and  emoluments  of 
practice. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  having  at  the  head  of 
every  one  of  our  departments  a  man  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  work,  but 
it  is  very  hard  to  keep  this  up  and  even  harder  to  fill  the  secondary  places 
at  the  much  smaller  salaries;  and  recently  some  of  the  western  schools 
have  been  practically  doubling  our  salaries  in  their  efforts  to  secure  good 
men  from  the  eastern  schools.  I  feel  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis  in  this  respect  and  that  the  time  will  come  very  soon  when  we  must 
meet  the  situation  squarely  or  give  up  the  position  we  now  hold  among  the 
schools  of  architecture. 

Much  has  been  said,  by  those  who  need  to  find  argument  against  Cornell, 
about  the  advantages  of  a  large  city  for  the  study  of  architecture,  much 
that  is  sound  and  true;  but  if  we  could  have  the  money  to  spend  on  our 
school  here  in  Ithaca  that  it  would  take  to  maintain  it  with  anything  like 
its  present  efficiency  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  could  have  a  school  here 
unquestionably  better  than  any  school  in  America  today.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  come  near  to  having  just  such  a  school  now,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  humanly  possible  to  hold  our  present  position  on  the  present  financial 
basis,  and  it  is  this  conviction  that  has  led  me  to  advise  the  advance  in 
tuition  which  goes  into  effect  next  year. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  relation  between  salary 
list,  number  of  students,  and  the  tuition  roll  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Cost  of  instruc-  Excess  of  Excess  of 

tion  in  architec-  salary  list  tuition 

ture    for    each  over  total  over  salary 

student  registered         tuition.  list. 

1898-99   $239.60  $5,5°° 

1904-05    , i98-53  Sf<>oo 

Average  for  7  years,  1898-99  to  1904-05  . .  224.27  5*oio 

1905-06 166.66  3,375 

1906-07 161.58  3,000 

1907-08 i32-5<>  75o 

1908-09 110.05  $1*925 

2909-10 112.85  i»7©o 

The  figures  for  1909-10  are  not  on  the  same  comparative  basis  as  the 
others  because  the  salary  list  this  year  includes  $2,000  for  instruction  formerly 
given  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering.  Deducting  this  to  show  1909-10 
in  its  true  relation  to  the  preceding  years  gives  the  cost  per  student  $97.74 
and  the  excess  of  tuition  over  salary  list  $3,700. 

I  do  not  present  these  figures  as  showing  any  accurate  account  of  income 
and  expense,  because, 

First,  the  salary  list  in  architecture  is  not  by  any  means  the  entire  cost  of 
instruction  to  students  in  architecture,  though  it  is  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  that  expense  now  than  ever  before. 

Secondly,  only  about  90%  of  our  students  pay  tuition,  but  this  percentage 
is  probably  so  nearly  constant  as  to  have  no  material  effect  upon  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  figures  given. 

Thirdly,  the  general  cost  of  maintenance  and  equipment  has  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  College,  though  aside  from  money  expended  on  build- 
ings this  increase  has  been  a  comparatively  small  item. 

What  the  figures  do  show  is  that  in  the  important  items  of  expense  the  cost 
to  the  University  of  teaching  140  students  is  only  about  one-half  the  rate 
per  student  that  it  has  cost  to  teach  60  students,  and  that  the  College  with 
140  students  and  their  tuition  costs  the  University  on  a  conservative  estimate 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  less  than  it  has  cost  when  the 
number  of  students  ranged  from  43  to  65.  With  the  advance  in  tuition 
next  year  and  little  if  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  instruction  the  tuition  roll 
should  exceed  the  salary  list  by  about  $4,000.00,  showing  a  gain  to  the 
University  of  approximately  $9,000  over  the  average  year  prior  to  1905-06, 
and  that  without  taking  any  account  of  the  instruction  formerly  given  by 
other  departments  of  the  University  but  now  given  by  this  College  and 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  this  College. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  item  of  "cost  per  student", 
because  in  work  where  so  much  of  the  instruction  must  be  individual  instruc- 
tion the  cost  per  pupil  never  can  go  very  low,  and  I  believe  that  the  pendulum 
has  swung  to  the  extreme  in  this  direction  and  must  inevitably  swing 
back  to  a  normal,  which  I  think  may  well  be  somewhere  between  $125 
and  $150  a  student  so  long  as  the  total  number  does  not  go  much  below  120 
students. 
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In  the  matter  of  equipment  there  is  little  to  be  said  that  has  not  been 
said  in  earlier  reports.  Our  equipment  is  good,  in  many  respects  exception- 
ally good,  but  with  several  weak  points  that  must  be  strengthened  as  condi- 
tions permit.  The  proper  care  and  safety  of  our  library,  which  is  now  as 
in  the  past  our  great  treasure,  is  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety,  as  I  feel 
that  so  valuable  a  collection  so  much  and  so  constantly  used  should  have 
an  attendant  whose  sole  business  would  be  to  care  for  it,  protecting,  preserv- 
ing, indexing,  and  keeping  it  in  order.  Thus  far  we  have  been  remarkably 
fortunate  in  the  small  annual  loss  through  the  disappearance  of  books  and 
plates,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  apparent  deliberate  mutilation 
so  common  in  art  libraries,  but  we  can  scarcely  hope  always  to  be  so  fortu- 
nate, and  I  believe  that  the  demands  of  reasonable  care  call  for  more  attention 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  under  present  conditions.  Since  this  library  is 
but  a  branch  of  the  general  library,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  person  in  charge 
should  be  a  member  of  the  library  staff  rather  than  of  the  college  staff,  both 
as  a  matter  of  administration  and  efficiency  in  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  A.  Martin, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 
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REPORT  OP  THE   DIRECTOR  OP  THE  COLLEGE   OP  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  for  the  year  1909-10. 

The  registration  for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  class  roll-calls,  has  been 
as  follows,  classifying  according  to  subjects  taken  rather  than  by  official 
standing  as  in  the  Register: 

Pint  Term  Second  Term 

Graduates 9  10 

Seniors  .* 124  115 

Juniors    1 23  113 

Sophomores    122  125 

Freshmen   193  163 

Total 571  526 

This  list  includes  14  graduates  in  the  undergraduate  courses. 
Of  the  new  students,  2  entered  the  freshman,  1 1  the  sophomore,  and  z 
the  junior  class. 
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Instruction  has  also  been  given  to  students  from  other  Colleges  as  follows: 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Sibley    350  625 

Architecture 4  4 

Arts  49  51 

Agriculture 3  1 

Graduates 4  5 

Total 410  686 

The  year  opened  very  auspiciously  indeed.  The  entering  class  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  College,  numbering  193,  or  an  increase  of  23  over 
the  previous  year.  The  senior  class  also  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  College. 

The  work  of  instruction  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Minor  changes,  such  as  those  necessary  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
College  more  fully  up  to  date,  were  made.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  securing  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Mills  for  the  work  of  the 
testing  laboratory.  Mr.  Mills  has  made  a  special  study  of  testing  materials, 
and  so  brought  to  the  College  an  excellent  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 
The  importance  of  this  laboratory  to  the  College  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  the  people  of  a  large  territory  who  have  need  of  the  work  it  can 
accomplish.  During  the  year  we  have  added  a  new  10,000-pound  wire 
testing  machine  to  the  laboratory,  and  before  the  year  is  over  will  have  a 
new  100,000-pound  tension  and  compression  machine  in  place. 

The  work  of  the  College  in  sanitary  engineering  has  made  good  progress. 
The  establishment  in  Lincoln  Hall  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  of  a 
branch  of  the  State  Sanitary  Laboratory  at  Albany,  has  aided  this  work 
materially.  The  actual  seeing  of  things  done  in  the  laboratory  has  doubled 
the  interest  of  those  students  studying  sanitary  engineering,  making  them 
feel  that  they  were  in  close  touch  with  practical  work.  For  this  addition  to 
the  College,  we  are  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  President,  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  Doctor  Eugene  H.  Porter, 
and  to  the  labors  of  Professor  H.  N.  Ogden  of  the  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering. 

The  hydraulic  laboratory,  while  much  too  small  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  College,  received  some  modification  during  the  year.  One  of  the  floors 
has  been  fitted  up  for  demonstration  purposes;  that  is,  the  carrying  on  of 
certain  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  teaching  of  theoretical 
hydraulics.  This  work  was  very  successful  and  again  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  a  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  in  reaching  re- 
sults. The  laboratory  was  the  recipient,  during  the  year,  of  gifts  well 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Neptune  Meter  Company  very  kindly  presented  it 
with  seven  of  its  water  meters,  two  of  them  skeleton  ones  showing  form 
of  construction,  together  with  a  complete  outfit  for  testing  ^  to  2  inch 
meters.  Our  sincere  appreciation  has  been  expressed  for  this  generous  gift. 
The  Hersey  Manufacturing  Company  very  kindly  presented  the  labora- 
tory with  two  of  its  water  meters  and  we  have  expressed  our  appreciation  of 
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their  kindness.  The  Buffalo  Meter  Company  also  presented  the  laboratory 
with  two  of  its  water  meters  and  we  have  expressed  our  appreciation  of 
their  courtesy.  These  gifts  have  added  materially  to  our  equipment  and 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  hydraulics.  A 
small  Doble  impulse  wheel  was  purchased  for  the  laboratory  and  will  soon 
be  installed.  It  is  fitted  with  plate  glass  sides  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
a  careful  inspection  and  study  of  this  type  of  wheel. 

Nothing  calling  for  special  notice  has  occurred  in  the  other  departments; 
the  usual  good  reports  of  their  work  can  be  registered. 

In  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  College,  I  feel  called  upon  to  emphasize 
the  want  of  more  room  in  all  of  its  buildings.  Lincoln  Hall  is  greatly  over- 
crowded. The  hydraulic  laboratory  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  put  upon  it.  The  great  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  this 
country  during  the  last  few  years  in  cheap  power,  water  power,  calls  for 
extensive  work  along  all  hydraulic  lines.  The  Fuertes  observatory  is  also 
too  small.  While  it  met  the  demands  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago  when  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  less  than  200,  it  can  not  be  expected 
to  meet  the  present  demands  when  we  have  nearly  600  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  Haskell, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTOR  OF  SIBLEY  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  Sibley  College 
for  the  year  1909-19 10. 

Several  changes  looking  to  increased  efficiency  in  the  work  of  instruction 
have  been  planned  during  the  year. 

For  many  years  students  of  Sibley  College  have  received  instruction  in 
Mechanics  of  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  either  directly 
under  Professor  Church  or  in  his  department;  and  all  who  have  ever  studied 
under  him  know  how  great  is  the  advantage  and  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man.  The  Faculty  of  Civil  Engineering  has 
carried  this  burden  of  instruction  very  efficiently  and  with  great  patience 
even  when  hampered  for  room  and  teachers  for  its  own  work.  To  remove 
this  burden  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  closer  relation  between 
the  work  of  Mechanics  and  that  of  the  mechanical  laboratory  and  the 
Department  of  Machine  Design,  the  instruction  in  Mechanics  for  students  of 
:rechanical  and  electrical  engineering  will  hereafter  be  given  in  Sibley 
College. 
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A  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  a  college  of  engineering  is  to  help  to 
extend  engineering  knowledge;  not  only  because  of  the  knowledge  itself,  but 
also  because  teaching  is  vitalized  by  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm 
for  research.  During  the  past  six  years  the  energies  of  the  Faculty  of 
Sibley  College  have  been  so  concentrated  upon  teaching  and  upon  the 
development  of  the  course  of  instruction  that  the  work  of  investigation  has 
received  but  little  attention.  Next  year  systematic  work  in  research  will 
be  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Carpenter,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  henceforth  frequent  contributions  will  be  made  to  the  data  of  engineer- 
ing. 

MECHANICAL   LABORATORY 

The  course  in  Materials  of  Engineering  has  previously  been  given  as  a 
class-room  course.  It  has  been  recognized  that  lectures  and  recitations 
alone  are  inadequate  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  and  as  a  result,  while 
the  metallurgy  is  still  given  as  a  lecture  course,  the  division  of  the  subject 
dealing  with  the  properties  of  materials  is  taught  by  actual  demonstrations 
by  teachers  before  small  section  of  students.  A  new  special  equipment  has 
been  provided  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Strength  of  Materials  laboratory  several  obsolete  machines  have 
been  replaced  by  machines  of  latest  design. 

POWER  ENGINEERING 

The  scope  of  the  course  formerly  given  as  "Steam  Machinery"  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  the  time  given  to  it  has  been  extended  to  include  the 
first  term  of  the  senior  year.  It  is  now  called  "Elementary  Heat-Power 
Engineering."  The  work  of  this  course  in  the  junior  year  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  thermo-dynamics,  while  the  senior  work  will  include  more  advanced 
topics  connected  with  the  development  of  power  from  heat. 

MACHINE   DESIGN    AND   CONSTRUCTION 

Only  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  work  of  Machine  Design,  the 
development  of  the  past  few  years  having  brought  this  course  up  to  a  standard 
that  corresponds  to  the  needs  of  present  engineering  practice. 

Quite  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the 
machine  shop,  pattern  shop,  and  foundry.  The  floor  space  of  the  foundry 
was  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  class  taking  the  work  during 
the  year.  The  addition  now  nearly  completed — which  will  double  the 
foundry — will  relieve  this  congestion  temporarily.  The  machine  shop  room, 
which  has  been  fully  utilized,  has  been  crowded  for  several  years  and  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  future. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  reorganized  into  three  sub-depart- 
ments; advanced  theory,  advanced  laboratory,  and  introductory  courses. 
This  has  proved  a  good  working  arrangement.      The  imperative  need  of 
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the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  is  for  a  suitable  laboratory  in 
which  to  bring  together,  for  effective  use,  the  present  scattered  equipment. 
In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  urged  so  often,  that  unless 
increased  building  accommodations  can  be  provided  for  the  shops  and 
laboratories  of  Sibley  College,  the  number  of  students  will  have  to  be  limited. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  W.v  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: — I  beg  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  which  closed  August  16,  19 10. 

THE  TEACHING  STAPP 

The  present  year  the  Faculty  numbered  99,  44  of  whom  are  considered 
of  professorial  grade.  Of  the  entire  number  76  belong  to  the  regular  teach- 
ing force  of  Cornell,  and  23  have  come  from  outside  the  University.  Of 
the  men  appointed  specially  for  work  in  the  summer,  Messrs.  Condra,  P.  R. 
Dean,  Furlong,  Hawkins,  Lieder,  Mann,  Poland,  Wood,  and  Woodburn 
have  been  members  of  the  Summer  Session  Faculty  in  previous  years.  This 
year  we  have  had  as  members  of  the  Faculty  for  the  first  time,  Miss  Laura 
Bryant,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Ithaca  Schools;  Messrs.  J.  Earl  Griffith, 
head  of  the  department  of  Drawing  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  H.  B.  Hilliard,  head  of  the  department  of  Piano  Instruction, 
Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music;  E.  E.  McCready,  Director  Manual  Training, 
Public  Schools,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Thomas  Tapper,  Lecturer  in  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  bear  witness 
to  the  earnest  and  devoted  service  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Summer  Session. 
Those  from  other  institutions  do  not  fall  behind  the  members  of  Cornell 
faculties  in  their  interest  in  the  work,  or  in  their  unselfish  and  devoted 
labor.  In  looking  back  over  the  session,  which  in  the  opinion  of  all  con- 
nected with  it  has  been  a  marked  success,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  success 
is  due  to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  which  they  have  put  into  their 
work  and  have  communicated  to  all  who  received  their  instruction. 

I  repeat  my  statement  of  last  year  that  it  is  a  matter  of  most  favorable 
comment  by  those  who  come  here  to  study  that  their  instructors  spare  no 
pains  to  meet  the  personal  needs  and  inquiries,  and  give  freely  their  time  and 
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attention  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  I  feel,  furthermore,  that  what  may 
be  considered  a  characteristic  form  of  the  "Cornell  spirit"  is  shown  clearly 
and  abundantly  in  the  teaching  of  the  Summer  Session.  The  standards 
of  the  University  are  carefully  maintained  and  Cornell's  reputation  is  not 
allowed  to  suffer.  The  great  mass  of  persons  who  attend  the  University 
in  the  Summer  Session  are  serious-minded  people  of  earnest  purpose,  and 
many  of  them  keen  judges  of  good  teaching.  That  so  little  criticism  is 
made  (it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  have  no  criticism)  is  a  cause  for 
congratulation. 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

1905    1906    1907    1908    1909    1910 

Teaching  staff    58  62  68  71  79  99 

Number  of  students  .    619  642  755  841  889  987 

Cornell     University     students     of 

previous  year 294  225  288  372  375  387 

Former  Cornell  students 59  85  92  84  116  130 

Graduates  of  Cornell  University ..  .  25  23  19  15  22  37 

Graduates  of  other  colleges 100  129  131  125  141  145 

Non-graduates  from  other  colleges  59  70  95  107  62  136 

Teachers 218  263  302  294  331  377 

Holding  first  degree  only in  133  123  173  153  164 

Holding  second  degree iq  21  27  26  28  18 

New  York  State *  238  288  320  326  372  428 

Outside  New  York  State 381  354  435  515  517  559 

Of  the  teachers  in  attendance  there  were  engaged  in  teaching  in : 

1905  1906  1907  1908  1909  1910 

Colleges 27  27  22  32  40  26 

Normal  Schools 12  15  18  12  15  15 

High  Schools 61  96  in  147  129  160 

Grammar  or  Elementary  Schools .  .  93  95  120  82  131  134 

Private  Schools 5  26  17  8  n  3 

Superintendence  and  Supervision.  .  3  6  14  13  21  39 

The  figures  show  a  gain  of  100  in  our  registration  over  last  year.  This 
is  somewhat  more  than  the  average  gain  for  the  previous  two  years,  but 
may  be  considered  about  normal.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  our  own 
41  Undergraduates  of  the  previous  year"  is  but  12.  This  is  an  indication  of 
a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  students  whose  work  during  the  previous 
years  has  been  below  standard.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  the  custom 
for  any  student  who  failed  in  June  to  remain  through  the  Summer  Session. 
These  cases,  for  the  last  two  years,  have  been  carefully  examined,  usually  by 
a  standing  committee  of  one  of  the  faculties.  Some  of  these  students  have 
been  directed  by  their  faculty  to  take  work  in  the  Summer  Session,  and 
such  work  is  sometimes  specified.  Others,  whose  cases  seemed  hopeless, 
have  been  told  that  they  cannot  improve  their  standing  in  the  regular  course 
by  taking  summer  work.  By  this  treatment  men  are  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  neglect  work  during  the  winter  and  spring  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  it  up  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  summer.  The  present 
situation  is  more  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view.  I  note  with  gratifi- 
cation the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pur  own  graduates  return- 
ing for  summer  work.     The  direct  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Summer  Session 
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of  our  own  graduates  engaged  in  teaching  and  their  attendance  here  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before  are  very  encouraging.  Conversations  with  a 
number  of  them  have  been  very  helpful,  and  I  have  received  valuable  sug- 
restions  as  to  the  University's  work  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  number  of  undergraduates  from  other  colleges  has  reached, 
this  year,  a  much  larger  figure  than  before.  As  with  our  own  undergradu- 
ates, two  classes  of  students  are  represented,  the  better  and  more  ambitious, 
and  those  who  have  failed  in  one  or  more  branches  of  study  at  their  home 
college.  While  exact  figures  are  not  available,  the  impression  is  warranted, 
I  think,  that  the  numbers  of  the  former  class  are  increasing.  The  number 
of  teachers  in  attendance  shows  a  gratifying  increase.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  drop  last  year  in  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  was  accidental, 
and  not  due  to  any  shortcomings  in  the  work. 

THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   MUSIC 

It  has  been  a  particular  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  offer  this  year  a  well 
considered  and  fully  rounded  out  program  of  instruction  in  Public  School 
Music.  The  work  was  laid  out  with  Professor  Dann  in  the  winter,  and  wide 
publicity  was  given  to  the  plan  among  teachers  and  supervisors  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  Professor  Dann  has  had  associated 
with  him  Messrs.  Thomas  Tapper,  H.  B.  Hilliard,  Edward  F.  Johnston,  and 
Miss  Laura  Bryant  as  instructors.  They  have  given  instruction  in  all  the 
grades  of  music  in  the  public  schools  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school.  The  various  branches  of  instruction  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  course  of  training  for  a  supervisor  or  director  of  music  in  the  schools 
of  any  city  or  state.  The  attendance  has  been  large,  the  spirit  one  of  remark- 
able enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  The  work  has  been  severe,  but  none  has 
shirked,  and  the  results  for  the  first  year  have  been  extremely  gratifying. 
The  work  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  success  is  assured,  and  we  may 
expect  a  steady  increase  in  numbers.  Nearly  all  public  school  teachers  are 
expected  to  have  some  training  in  music.  The  opportunities  for  obtaining 
such  training  of  recognized  high  standard  and  quality  have*  been  few.  It 
is  no  small  service  to  education  that  we  are  rendering  in  establishing  this 
work  upon  a  firm  foundation.  Beyond  the  services  rendered  to  the  students 
in  music,  the  presence  here  of  so  many  musicians  has  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  session.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  University  Organist,  has  given 
tis  a  splendid  series  of  recitals  on  the  organ.  We  have  had  the  kindly  assist- 
ance at  the  Thursday  evening  recitals  of  Miss  Butterfield,  Mrs.  Chamot, 
and  Mrs.  Atwater.  On  the  last  Thursday  evening  of  the  session,  we  had  a 
varied  program  presented  by  the  Department  of  Music,  which  included  some 
fine  chorus  work.  For  the  Sunday  evening  meeting  on  the  campus,  the 
hearty  singing  of  the  students  of  music,  who  volunteered  to  lead  in  the 
exercises,  was  an  added  pleasure. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

After  a  lapse  of  two  summers,  we  have  this  year  revived  the  work  in 
Nature-Study,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Layton  S.  Hawkins,  a  member  of 
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the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cortland.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  no 
stranger  to  Cornell  or  to  our  Summer  Session.  He  has  had  close  relations, 
both  as  a  student  and  teacher,  to  our  biological  work  in  previous  years. 
His  work  in  the  new  field  this  year  has  been  of  the  finest  quality.  He  has 
known  how  to  combine  popular  presentation  of  scientific  truth  with  the 
attitude  of  a  true  student  of  science.  He  has  avoided  the  two  great  dangers 
attending  nature-study, — that  of  making  it  practically  identical  with 
elementary  zoology  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  allowing  it  to  drift  off  into 
mere  gush  on  the  other  hand.  There  is  a  place,  and  an  important  place,  in 
school  work  for  nature-study  rightly  viewed  and  taught,  but  that  it  shall 
be  rightly  viewed  and  taught  requires  thoughtful  and  judicious  preparation 
for  its  teaching. 

New  courses  were  offered  this  year  in  Speaking  and  Reading  by  Mr. 
Blanton.  Such  large  numbers  presented  themselves  for  the  work  that  Mr. 
Blanton  was  unable  to  carry  all  which  had  been  planned.  Professor  Winans 
very  kindly  came  to  our  assistance  and  took  charge  of  the  course  in  Public 
Speaking.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Blanton  was  able  to  give  his  entire  attention  to 
the  work  in  Voice  Training  and  in  Oral  Reading.  These  courses  form  a  very 
excellent  extension  of  our  previous  work  in  English  and  ought  certainly 
to  be  continued.  A  further  extension  of  work  this  year  was  the  giving  by 
Mr.  Perrine  of  a  course  in  Elementary  Geology.  Its  success  was  decided  and 
the  demand  for  work  in  the  subject  seems  to  warrant  more  courses  in  it 
another  year.  A  course  in  Industrial  Geography  under  Professor  Condra 
has  been  of  great  value  and  it  has  been  a  surprise,  I  think,  to  many  of  us 
here  to  realize  how  large  a  field  of  possible  illustration  is  presented  by  the 
plant  of  the  University  itself,  especially  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
by  the  industries  in  and  around  Ithaca. 

We  have  had,  this  year,  confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Direc- 
tor Haskell  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  that  there  would  be  a  steady 
demand  for  instruction  during  the  Summer  Session  in  Concrete  Construction. 
Last  year  two  courses  in  this  subject  were  offered  tentatively.  This  year, 
they  were  put  into  the  regular  announcement,  and  so  many  applied  for  the 
course  that  Professor  Derickson,  who  had  charge  of  the  work,  was  obliged 
to  have  an  assistant  to  handle  it  properly.  Closely  allied  to  this  work  are 
two  courses,  which  were  offered  conditionally  upon  the  demand  for  the  same, 
in  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics.  They  have  been  given  by  Professor 
Seery,  and  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  call  for  these  courses 
each  year  to  warrant  our  including  them  in  the  regular  program  hereafter. 

In  Sibley  College,  a  course  in  Machine  Design  has  been  given  by  Profes- 
sor Albert.  It  does  not  seem  to  Professor  Kimball  that  this  work  is  as  yet 
so  certain  to  be  called  for  in  the  summer  as  to  warrant  our  making  it  a  part 
of  the  regular  program. 

SPECIFIC  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  addition  to  various  courses  of  instruction  in  some  departments,  we 
have  provided  specific  courses  intended  to  deal  primarily  with  the  pedagogic 
side  of  the  subject  matter  and  have  invited  here  successful  teachers  from 
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our  best  high  schools  to  conduct  them.  Mr.  P.  R.  Dean  of  the  Curtis  High 
School,  New  York  City,  conducted  one  such  course  in  algebra,  and  one  in 
geometry;  Mr.  P.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City, 
carried  a  course  in  high  school  biology;  Mr.  R.  C.  Gibbs,  of  our  own  staff, 
who  has  had  experience  in  high  school  teaching,  conducted  a  course  in 
physics  from  the  same  point  of  view.  In  this  course  we  had  the  assistance 
for  two  weeks  of  Mr.  George  C.  Hodges,  head  of  the  department  of  physics 
in  the  Utica  Free  Academy,  and  known  throughout  the  state  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  high  school  teachers  of  physics.  The  work  of  these  gentle- 
men was  directly  helpful.  I  feel  that  such  courses  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  and  must  always  form  a  necessary  part  of  our  instruction.  The 
teachers'  view  has  also  been  held  steadily  in  much  of  the  work  of  the  other 
departments,  and  the  mention  of  some  courses  specifically  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  other  departments  were  lacking  in  similar  work. 
All  through  the  work  in  geography,  for  instance,  the  teaching  point  of  view 
is  kept  steadily  at  the  front.  The  work  in  industrial  education  has  been 
continued  this  year  with  slight  extensions  and  modifications  and  mainly 
in  the  lines  which  our  previous  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  efficient 
and  satisfactory.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  leaders  of  industrial  and 
trades  schools  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  State  are  men  trained  partly 
or  largely  in  our  Summer  Session.  In  all  of  this  work,  we  have  had  the 
constant  advice  and  encouragement  of  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Trades  School  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 


DEPARTMENT  CONFERENCES 

Meetings  of  the  various  departments  in  evening  conferences  once  a  week 
have  been  continued  this  summer  and  with  gratifying  results.  In  the  con- 
ferences on  Industrial  Education,  in  addition  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Summer  Session,  we  have  had  addresses  by  Mr.  Daniel  Upton,  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Professor  Harry  B.  Smith, 
of  the  State  Normal  College,  Albany;  Dr.  A.  S.  Downing,  First  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York;  Mr.  E.  S.  Barney,  Principal 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Director 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.  These  gentlemen 
served  without  compensation  beyond  their  necessary  expenses  in  coming 
here  and  deserve  our  hearty  thanks  for  their  interest  in  the  work  and  willing- 
ness to  give  their  valuable  help.  To  the  students  in  entomology  weekly 
lectures  were  given  on  Monday  afternoon  by  Professors  Comstock,  Need- 
ham,  MacGillivray,  Herrick,  and  Crosby.  These  were  attended  by  a  large 
audience  and  were  of  much  interest.  As  these  professors  were  not  members 
of  the  regular  teaching  staff,  their  kindness  in  volunteering  to  help  with  the 
work  was  very  generous.  The  Department  of  Geography  offered  a  course 
of  public  lectures  once  a  week,  and  other  departments  conducted  most 
successful  weekly  conferences. 
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GENERAL  LECTURES    AND   ENTERTAINMENTS 

It  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  all  connected  with  the  Summer  Session 
this  year  to  have  the  first  public  address  given  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  assuming  this  service  in  addition  to 
the  many  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  busy  time  of  the  year.     Our  best 
students  expressed  their  great  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
speak  on  education  and  of  meeting  him  personally.      The  first  of  the  regular 
lectures  on  Monday  evenings  was  given  by  Principal  William  McAndrew, 
of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City.     As  a  leader  of  this 
technical  high  school  for  girls,  which  has  done  much  novel  and  remarkable 
work,  Mr.  McAndrew  gave  in  his  address,  which  was  fully  illustrated,  many 
practical  suggestions  of  great  value.     Mr.  Lee  S.  Hanmer,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  for  Child  Hygiene,  gave  the  next  lecture  on  "Playgrounds 
and  Games  for  School  Children."     Mr.  Hanmer  made  a  fine  presentation  of 
his  work  together  with  interesting  views  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
various  places.     These  lectures  were  followed  by  a  series  describing  travel 
in  remote  countries.     The  first  was  by  Dr.  Fred  W.  Foxworthy,  a  graduate 
of  the  University,  now  connected  with  the  government  scientific  work  in  the 
Philippines,  who  gave  a  most  instructive  talk  on  "Borneo."     Mr.  Louis  A. 
Fuertes  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Yucatan,"  and  delighted  his  audience 
as  usual.      Mr.  Charles  W.  Furlong  carried  an  interested  audience  with  him 
on  his  travels  in  Terra  del  Fuego;   Mr.  O.  D.  Von  Engeln  gave  us  a  delightful 
hour  as  he  described  the  "Glacial  District  of  Alaska."     On  one  evening  at 
the  Sage  Chapel,  Dr.  E.  J.  Bailey  gave  a  pleasing  reading  of  several  poems 
with  accompaniment  on  the  violin  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Pope,  and  on  the  organ  by 
Mr.   Edward  F.  Johnston.     All  of  these  gentlemen  deserve  most  hearty 
thanks  for  their  assistance.     No  less  valuable  were  the  talks  of  an  informal 
character  given  to  different  groups  of  students:    by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White 
on  the  "Power  of  Music,"  and  by  Professors  T.  F.  Crane  and  J.  M.  Hart  on 
the   "Study   of  Classic   Literature."     Professor  Hiram  Corson  yielded   to 
repeated  requests  and  gave  an  evening  of  readings  from  English  literature. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  a  crowded  room  and  a  most  appreciative 
audience.     Professor  George  L.  Burr  gave  an  address  at  one  of  the  Sunday 
evening  out-of-door  meetings  on  "Cornell  and  Her  Ideals,"  with  which  the 
large  number  of  people  present  were  much  pleased. 

RETROSPECT   AND   OUTLOOK 

In  studying  the  results  of  the  work  of  five  Summer  Sessions,  I  see  some 
mistakes,  which  we  have,  I  believe,  now  succeeded  in  avoiding.  Our  ex- 
perience shows  pretty  clearly  that  we  have  certain  peculiar  advantages  for 
summer  work  here  at  Cornell.  First,  this  is  a  favorable  situation  for  living 
in  mid-summer.  While  we  have  days  of  considerable  heat,  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  two  or  three  such  days  come  together,  and  almost  without 
exception  the  nights  are  cool  and  comfortable.  The  great  majority  of  our 
students  live  on  East  Hill  and  under  favorable  conditions  for  their  physical 
comfort.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  women  in  Sage  College  and  Cot- 
tage.    Secondly,  the  situation  of  the  University  is  particularly  favorable  for 
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all  forms  of  field  work.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  remarkably 
rich  in  material  for  illustration  and  demonstration  in  botany,  zoology, 
geography,  and  geology.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. It  permits  systematic  and  serious  study  to  be  combined  with  out- 
of-door  exercise  and  a  most  healthful  manner  of  living.  A  good  deal  of  the 
book  work  required  in  courses  which  do  not  call  for  field  work  can  be  done 
(and  a  glance  at  the  campus  at  any  hour  during  the  day  will  show  that  it  is 
done)  in  the  open  air.  In  addition  to  study  in  the  fields  and  forests  near  the 
University,  excursions  are  made  each  year  to  points  on  Cayuga  Lake,  in-* 
eluding  the  wonderfully  rich  marshes  at  its  lower  end;  to  the  gorges  at 
Taughannock  and  Enfield;  to  the  peat  bogs  near  McLean;  to  Watkins 
Glen;  and  to  Niagara  Falls.  These  excursions  are  taken  by  considerable 
numbers  of  our  students  who  are  not  primarily  interested  in  them  as  a  part 
of  their  work,  but  who  welcome  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  places  of 
great  natural  beauty  under  the  favorable  conditions  attending  expert  and 
scholarly  guidance.  The  proximity  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  and  the 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the 
greatest  industrial  plants  of  the  world  at  Buffalo,  add  greatly  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  work. 

There  is  no  place  where  all  the  kinds  of  work  just  mentioned  can  be  done 
under  better  conditions  than  here  at  Cornell,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  where 
they  can  be  done  as  well.  Our  large  library,  situated  in  the  country,  makes 
work  of  a  literary,  linguistic,  and  historical  nature  also  possible.  There  are 
few  libraries  anywhere  offering  better  facilities  in  these  lines  than  our  own, 
and  I  think  it  doubtful  if  there  is  another  as  good  outside  of  our  large  cities. 
It  is  used  every  summer  by  a  considerable  number  of  scholars  who  take 
advantage  of  their  vacation  season  to  live  in  the  country  and  to  have  at  the 
same  time  the  books  needed  for  their  work. 

There  is  another  field  in  which,  as  yet,  we  have  done  nothing  directly  in 
the  Summer  Session.  This  is  agriculture  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  it. 
This  duty  is  placed  upon  us  by  our  relations  to  the  state,  primarily  through 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  to  its  public  educational  interests. 
There  are  many  problems  of  education  which  deal  primarily,  or  even  wholly, 
with  social  conditions  in  large  cities.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  these  problems,  or  are  in  a  specially  favored  position  to  assist 
in  their  solution,  but  the  problems  of  educational  and  social  conditions  in 
the  smaller  towns-  of  the  state,  and  in  the  strictly  rural  districts,  we  ought  to 
attack  without  further  delay.  It  is  a  large  field  and  calls  for  our  best  efforts. 
Much  of  the  necessary  preparation  for  teaching  the  science  of  agriculture 
must  be  done  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Summer  Session 
to  take  up  vigorously  this  matter.  The  State  of  New  York  has  just  changed 
by  legislation  the  entire  system  of  supervision  and  direction  of  our  village 
and  rural  schools.  A  large  number  of  district  superintendents  are  to  be 
chosen,  and  one  qualification  which  they  must  possess  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  We  ought  to  give  them  the  best  and 
most  efficient  help  in  this  direction.  Without  neglecting  any  department  of 
instruction  for  which  teachers  wish  to  improve  their  own  preparation,  our 
peculiar  work  seems  to  me  indicated  by  the  considerations  stated  above. 
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The  organization  of  our  School  of  Education  means  a  vital  relation  between 
its  work  and  that  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  this  means  a  closer  relation 
than  ever  before  between  the  work  of  the  Summer  Session  and  that  of  the 
"regular"  year.  The  experiences  of  the  present  year  warrant  the  belief 
that  this  relation  is  steadily  improving  and  that  the  Summer  Session  con- 
tinues to  gain  friends  and  supporters. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol, 
•  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ADVISER  OF  WOMEN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  University 
Adviser  of  Women  for  the  year  1909-10. 

T  ATTENDANCE 

The  year  has  shown  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  in  atten- 
dance. Last  year  there  were  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Warden  of  Sage 
College  371  women  the  first  semester  and  360  the  second.  This  year  there 
were  registered  356  women  the  first  semester  and  350  the  second,  a  decrease 
of  15  for  the  first  semester  and  10  for  the  second. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  women  students  accord- 
ing to  place  of  residence: 

First  Term        Second  Term 

(   Sage  College    174  169 

University  Dormitories  -:   Sage  Cottage 37  33 

(       Total    211  202 

(  Alumnae  House    23  23 

Other  Organized  Houses    J  Mrs.  Kerr's  House 11  11 

I      Total    34  34 

At  work  in  private  families 12  13 

At  home 64  64 

Scattered 35  39 

Total  outside  dormitories 145  148 

Total  registered    356  350 

THE   "OUTSIDE"   WOMEN 

The  houses  described  as  "other  organized  houses"  are  houses  accommo- 
dating ten  or  more  women  students  and  organized  under  the  rules  of  the 
Self-Government  Association.     It  is  very  desirable  that  the  girls  described 
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as  "scattered"  be  brought  so  far  as  possible  into  these  organized  groups; 
not  merely  because  such  concentration  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
supervision,  but  still  more  because  it  would  make  possible  a  fuller  and 
freer  social  intercourse  and  a  closer  acquaintanceship  among  the  women 
students. 

How  to  bring  the  "outside"  women,  as  they  are  called,  into  closer  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  University  and  give  them  a  real  share  in  its  many  activi- 
ties, has  been  indeed  a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  so  long  as  any  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  scattered 
over  the  town  in  very  small  groups.  The  Self-Government  Association  by 
organizing  house  groups  as  soon  as  they  attain  sufficient  size,  and  by  giving 
representation  on  the  central  committee  to  the  women  scattered  in  small 
unorganized  groups,  as  well  as  by  social  undertakings  of  various  sorts,  has 
done  much  to  create  a  sense  of  solidarity  among  the  women  students. 

A  new  plan  has  been  devised  and  was  put  into  operation  just  tentatively 
late  this  year  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  something  more  in  the  same 
direction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  every  new  woman  student  will  be 
assigned  to  an  upperclassman,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  call  upon  her,  intro- 
duce her  to  her  friends,  find  out  what  she  is  interested  in,  and  put  at  her 
disposal  so  far  as  possible,  the  resources  of  the  University.  Care  will  be 
taken  in  making  the  assignments  to  see  that  "outside"  girls  and  "Sage" 
girls  are  brought  together.  Before  the  close  of  the  term  the  upperclassman 
will  report  to  the  Adviser  of  Women  on  a  card  prepared  for  the  purpose 
what  she  has  done  and  her  estimate  of  the  new  student.  This  information 
will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential.  It  is  believed  that  the  necessity 
of  reporting  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  upperclassman  to  do  the  work 
assigned  her,  and  that  the  information  thus  furnished  the  Adviser  of  Women 
may  prove  very  helpful  in  her  work  with  the  individual  girls. 

THE   HOUSING  PROBLEM 

Probably  the  only  true  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  the  housing  of 
all  women  students  in  University  dormitories.  Since  that  is  impossible, 
the  next  best  thing  would  be  an  adequate  number  of  private  dormitories, 
such  as  Alumnae  House  and  Mrs.  Kerr's  house.  Under  existing  local  condi- 
tions, however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  such  houses  for  the  use  of 
women  students.  Among  the  householders  who  have  not  tried  taking 
women  lodgers,  there  is  a  tradition  current,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  quieter  and  less  destructive  than  men,  they  are  undesirable  because  they 
demand  a  greater  number  of  "privileges."  The  householders  say,  more- 
over, that  they  cannot  get  as  good  prices  from  the  women  as  from  the  men. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  places 
that  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  University. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty  can  be  partly  obviated  by  giving  the  house- 
holder who  does  meet  the  requirements  the  benefit  of  a  little  advertising  by 
the  publication  of  a  list  of  "approved"  houses,  which  will  accompany  a 
circular  of  information  to  be  sent  to  all  women  students  who  cannot  obtain 
places  in  the  University  dormitories.     This  year's  experience  has  demon- 
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strated  very  clearly  the  necessity  for  such  a  circular  of  information,  in  order 
to  prevent  new  students,  ignorant  of  the  University  rules  governing  the 
housing  of  women,  from  committing  themselves  for  the  rental  of  places 
which  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  retain. 

SOCIAL   LIFE 

'  Except  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  "scattered"  girls,  the  social  life  of  the 
women  students  has  been  sufficiently  full  and  varied.  Besides  the  annual 
Sage  College  reception  to  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  which  was  given  this 
year  in  February,  there  have  been  numerous  teas  and  dances  given  by 
various  groups  of  girls.  The  Head  of  Sage  College  has  been  "at  home" 
regularly  to- the  girls  one  evening  each  week;  and  both  she  and  her  assist- 
ant, Miss  Seely,  have  entertained  different  groups  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  year.  I  am  convinced  that  for  the  students  living  in  the  Uni- 
versity dormitories  and  in  the  organized  houses  there  is  an  abundance,  in 
many  cases  unquestionably  too  much,  of  social  diversion.  This  is  true  also 
of  not  a  few  of  the  girls  living  at  home.  There  is,  however,  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  scattered  girls  whose  lives  are  too  poor  in  this  respect,  and 
in  whose  behalf  next  year  special  efforts  will  be  put  forth. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Probably  the  most  notable  event  of  the  year  from  the  women  students* 
point  of  view  was  the  Conference  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Association  of 
Student  Government  Organizations,  which  met  here  in  November.  The 
president  of  our  association  was  president  of  the  conference,  which  was 
attended  by  nearly  forty  delegates,  representing  seventeen  institutions. 
The  Cornell  women  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably  as  hostesses  and 
appreciated  very  warmly  the  assistance  rendered  them  by  Mrs.  Schurman, 
who  entertained  the  delegates  at  a  tea;  and  by  the  University  Athletic 
Association,  who  made  them  their  guests  at  the  Harvard-Cornell  football 
game  and  at  the  joint  concert  of  the  Harvard-Cornell  musical  clubs.  The 
discussions  held  during  the  conference  were  stimulating  and  helpful.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  if  a  similar  conference  were  organized  to 
embrace  the  women's  self-government  organizations  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  of  the  middle  west,  our  association  would  find  it  more  profitable 
to  join  such  a  group.  Only  three  of  the  institutions  represented  in  this 
year's  conference  are  co-educational;  and  since  many  of  our  problems  do 
not  exist  for  the  woman's  college  at  all,  there  is  a  whole  group  of  questions, 
important  for  us,  that  receives  little  or  no  discussion  in  this  conference. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  women  students  has  been  carefully  looked  after  by 
Miss  Canfield  and  Dr.  Almgren.  The  usual  physical  examinations  have 
been  regularly  and  carefully  made  and  corrective  work  prescribed  wherever 
necessary.  In  addition,  there  has  been  held  this  year  for  the  first  time  an 
eye  examination  of  all  entering  women  and  of  all  others  under  the  care  of 
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the  physical  training  department.  The  examination  revealed  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  eye-strain  that  without  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  neglected  until  serious  results  ensued. 

As  a  result  of  the  Christmas  holidays  three  contagious  diseases  appeared 
in  the  dormitories— diphtheria,  measles,  and  mumps.  Prompt  diagnosis  and 
isolation  of  each  case  prevented  any  spread  of  the  disease,  though  there 
were  later  in  the  year  two  more  sporadic  cases  of  measles. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  health  of  the  women  students  is  their  own 
persistent  disregard  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  rules  of  right  living 
in  the  matter  of  rest,  diet,  and  exercise.  It  should  be  said  also  that  their 
disregard  of  these  rules  is  not  in  any  way  necessitated  by  the  demands  of 
their  college  work.  It  is  "overplay,"  not  "overwork,"  that  sends  the 
woman  student,  at  least,  into  the  Infirmary  to  recuperate.  Throughout  the 
year,  as  the  daily  Infirmary  report  came  into  the  office,  I  have  made  careful 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  and  with  just  one  possible 
exception,  the  impairment  of  health  was  due  to  quite  other  causes  than  the 
pressure  of  university  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  if  that 
pressure  were  considerably  increased,  and  the  far  more  exhausting  pressure 
of  social  engagements  and  outside  "activities"  correspondingly  reduced, 
the  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  students  would  be  altogether  good.  A 
movement  has  been  initiated  by  the  students  themselves  this  year  that  may 
bring  about  some  amelioration  of  existing  conditions.  A  Health  League 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  concerning 
the  laws  of  health  and  of  awakening  in  the  girls  a  higher  ideal  of  physical 
efficiency.  It  is  purely  a  student  movement,  begun  and  carried  on  among 
themselves,  and,  therefore,  probably  all  the  more  likely  to  prove  effective. 

VOCATIONAL    WORK 

Unquestionably  the  most  interesting,  and  I  believe  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  work  of  the  office  this  year,  has  been  what  I  have  called,  for  lack 
of  a  better  term,  the  vocational  work.  Very  early  in  the  course  of  my 
conferences  with  the  students  I  became  aware  that  they  were  almost  uni- 
versally expecting,  upon  leaving  college,  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching, 
though  some  of  them  frankly  declared  that  they  "couldn't  bear  the  thought 
of  it."  Very  few  of  them  even  knew  that  other  fields  of  remunerative  work 
were  open  to  them;  still  less  the  attractions  or  opportunities  that  other 
fields  offered  as  compared  with  teaching,  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
training  necessary  to  fit  for  them,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  curriculum  of 
the  University  could  be  made  to  yield  the  necessary  special  training.  By 
means  of  talks  to  groups  of  girls  and  innumerable  conferences  with  individual 
students  concerning  their  own  special  needs  some  little  information  of  this 
kind  has  been  disseminated. 

My  individual  efforts  in  this  direction  have  also  been  most  ably  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  lectures  on  professional  opportunities  open  to  women, 
given  at  intervals  during  the  year  by  non-resident  lecturers.  You  will 
doubtless  remember  that  I  asked  for  and  received  early  in  the  year  a  small 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.     Miss   Rose,   of  our  own  Department  of 
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Home  Economics,  kindly  gave  her  services  for  the  opening  lecture  of  the 
course;  and  I  was  able  out  of  the  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  five  other 
women,  prominent  in  various  fields  of  activity,  who  were  willing  to  contrib- 
ute their  services.  Miss  Rose's  lecture  dealt  with  the  professional  opportuni- 
ties opening  up  to  women  in  the  field  of  home  economics.  The  second  lecture 
in  the  course  was  given  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  Cornell,  '8a ,  National  Secretary 
of  the  Consumer's  League,  who  spoke  on  "Social  Work  for  College  Women." 
Mrs.  Kelly  also  lectured  while  here  to  one  of  the  classes  in  economics  on  the 
work  of  the  Consumer's  League.  Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  library  organizer, 
of  the  New  York  State  Library,  spoke  on  library  work  for  women;  and 
Mrs.  Woolman,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  on  opportunities  in  domestic 
art.  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  of  Simmons  College,  was  obliged  at 
the  last  moment  to  cancel  her  engagement  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  dormitory  at  Simmons,  but  will  give  the  opening  lecture 
of  the  course  next  year.  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  formerly  Dean  of  Barnard 
College  and  now  in  charge  of  the  research  department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  gave  the  last  lecture  of  the 
course  this  year  on  the  subject  "What  Shall  the  College  Woman  Do?" — a 
lecture  full  of  inspiration  and  brimful  of  practical  suggestion.  Miss  Gill, 
who  is  President  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  also  talked  to  the 
seniors,  while  here,  on  the  work  and  aims  of  that  organization.  This  work 
of  the  non-resident  lecturers  has  been  extremely  stimulating  and  helpful 
and  should  receive  more  generous  support  another  year. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  instruction  concerning  the  possibilities  open 
to  college  women,  much  time  and  effort  have  gone  into  the  work  of  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students  in  order  to  assist  them  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  vocation,  and  in  the  selection  of  such  courses  from  the 
curriculum  as  will  yield  them,  so  far  as  the  University  offers  it,  the  necessary 
training.  In  order  to  do  this  as  systematically  and  intelligently  as  possible, 
I  have  devised  a  record  slip,  which  is  partially  filled  out  by  every  woman 
student  entering  the  University  and  is  gradually  completed  as  she  completes 
her  course.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  information  as  to  academic  train- 
ing, etc.,  the  slip  calls  for  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student 
expects  to  take  up  remunerative  work  on  leaving  college  and  as  to  pref- 
erence in  the  matter  of  vocation.  These  slips  are  filed  by  classes  and  it  is 
then  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  determine  in  each  class  the  individuals 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance  or  advice.  In  the  case  of  seniors,  graduates, 
and  special  students  also,  these  slips  will  show  at  a  glance  the  number  of 
women  in  college  who  can  be  regarded  as  trained  for  any  particular  line  of 
work,  with  the  amount  and  character  of  such  training  in  each  case;  so  that 
any  department  head  or  other  member  of  faculty  receiving  a  request  for  a 
woman  with  special  training  can  know  at  once  by  application  to  this  office 
whether  Cornell  has  any  woman  who  can  meet  the  requirements.  Provi- 
sion is  made  also  for  continuing  the  record  after  graduation;  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  post-graduate  record  fairly  complete  for  any  consider- 
able number  of  years,  the  information  contained  in  it  ought  to  prove  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 
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In  addition  to  the  effort  made  to  assist  the  students  in  the  selection  of 
such  work  as  will  either  fit  them  for  a  special  vocation  or  give  them  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  later  vocational  training,  no  little  time  has  gone  into 
the  work  of  bringing  this  office  into  touch  with  the  various  employing  agencies 
that  are  using  college  trained  women,  in  order  that  as  our  students  complete 
their  training  we  may  be  able  to  assist  effectively  in  bringing  the  work  and 
the  worker  together. 

For  example,  this  office  is  now  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  federal  civil 
service  commission,  the  civil  service  commissions  of  a  number  of  the  states, 
and  the  municipal  civil  service  commissions  of  the  leading  cities;  and  notice 
of  all  examinations  to  which  women  are  eligible  are  received  whenever  they 
are  issued.  Communication  has  been  established  also  with  a  considerable 
number  of  social  service  organizations  (charity  organization  societies, 
bureaus  of  municipal  research,  playground  associations,  women's  reforma- 
tories, etc.),  and  the  efforts  exerted  in  this  field  have  already  resulted  in 
the  placing  of  several  members  of  the  graduating  class  in  satisfactory  posi- 
tions. Investigation  of  the  possibilities  open  to  trained  women  is  going 
forward  by  means  of  inquiries  sent  to  large  employing  agencies  in  various 
fields  of  business  and  industry,  as  to  the  efficiency  and  desirability  of 
women's  work  in  the  field,  the  remuneration,  the  kind  of  preparation  needed, 
etc.  The  responses  to  such  inquiries  have  been  surprisingly  cordial,  and 
the  result  should  be  in  time  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  of  information 
valuable  alike  to  the  student  seeking  employment  in  any  of  these  fields 
and  to  the  institution  undertaking  to  prepare  students  for  them. 

In  order  to  assist  students  desirous  of  continuing  their  academic  work 
information  has  been  sought  concerning  fellowships  and  graduate  scholar- 
ships open  to  women  in  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country, 
and  this  information  has  been  filed  in  the  office,  where  it  can  be  readily 
consulted.  Information  has  also  been  collected  and  made  accessible  to  the 
students  concerning  the  means  of  obtaining  certain  kinds  of  technical  train- 
ing which  Cornell  does  not  give,  such  as  library  and  secretarial  training. 

As  a  result  of  such  efforts  eight  of  the  women  leaving  college  this  year  are 
already  placed  in  positions  other  than  ordinary  secondary  school  teaching. 
Nearly  all  of  the  rest  of  them,  if  they  take  up  remunerative  work  at  all,  will 
go  into  teaching;  but  if  the  work  begun  this  year  is  continued,  it  may  be 
expected  that  succeeding  classes  will  show  a  greater  variety  in  choice  of 
vocation. 

In  order  to  multiply  my  own  efforts  in  this  direction  and  make  them 
effective  over  a  wider  area  I  have  written  to  each  of  the  organized  Cornell 
Alumnae  Clubs  (New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Cleveland)  asking  for  the  appointment*  from  their  membership 
of  a  good  strong  vocation  committee  whose  business  it  will  be  to  keep  me 
informed  of  any  sort  of  opening  in  their  vicinity  that  they  think  a  Cornell 
woman  might  fill  or  to  investigate  the  possibilities  in  any  particular  field 
when  requested.  The  clubs  are  responding  warmly  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  keep  them  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  office  as 
possible. 
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To  this  end  there  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  a  circular  which  is 
intended  to  furnish  as  full  information  as  possible  concerning  the  facilities 
for  vocational  training  for  women  offered  at  the  University.  It  is  proposed 
to  include  in  the  circular  also  information  as  to  the  kind  of  secondary  school 
training  required  for  certain  of  the  vocations  (e.g.,  stenography  and  type- 
writing for  secretarial  work  and  for  admission  to  many  of  the  positions  in 
the  federal  civil  service),  and  to  send  it  to  all  Cornell  alumnae  now  teaching 
in  the  secondary  schools.  I  have  also  during  the  year  addressed  meetings 
of  the  alumnae  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  Rochester  (Ithaca,  of 
course),  and  have  been  given  the  warmest  assurance  of  a  willingness  to  serve 
the  University  in  any  way  possible. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  the  warmest  appreciation 
for  the  very  efficient  service  rendered  by  Mrs.  Barbour  and  Miss  Seely  in 
the  work  of  supervision  of  the  University  dormitories.  Mrs.  Barbour's 
loyalty,  tact,  patience,  and  good  judgment  have  been  unfailing  and  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  such  success  as  has  been  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gertrude  Shorb  Martin, 

University  Adviser  of  Women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourteenth  annual  report 
as  Registrar  of  the  University.  The  report  covers  the  academic  year  1909- 
19 10,  including  the  Summer  Session  of  19 10. 

THE  YEAR 

Days      Sun-     Holi-  Vaca- 
in  Session  days     days    tion   Total 

First  term,  Sept.  28-Jan.  26 90       15         3  108 

First  term,  vacation/jan.  27,28 2  2 

Christmas  vacation,  Dec.  23-Jan.  4 13  I3 

Second  term,  Jan.  29-June  23    1 14       *9         2  *35 

Easter  vacation,  Mar.  2  J-April  4 n  n 

Summer  vacation,  June  24-July  5 12  12 

Summer  Session,  July  6-Aug.  16 36         6  . .  42 

Summer  vacation,  Aug.  17-Sept.  26 41  41 

In  addition  to  the  240  days  in  session  given  above,  the  University  Library 
was  open  every  day  in  the  year  except  holidays  and  there  was  no  time  during 
the  year  when  college  activities  entirely  ceased.  The  shops  and  some  of 
the  laboratories  were  also  open  during  nearly  all  the  vacation  period. 
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STUDENTS 

The  table  given  on  page  xci,  which  shows  the  attendance  for  1909- 
1910,  gives  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  this  year, 
including  those  in  the  19 10  Summer  Session  and  in  the  Winter  Courses  in 
Agriculture,  but  excluding  duplicates,  as  5,194,  an  increase  over  last  year's 
attendance  of  335. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  attendance  in  each  course  since  the 
opening  of  the  University  in  1868.  Previous  to  1897  optional  and  special 
students  were  separately  tabulated  but  now  these  are  distributed  as  far  as 
possible  among  the  groups  to  which  they  belong. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  regular  students  this  year  is  242.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  table  includes  winter  and 
summer  course  students  only  as  separately  tabulated. 

MATRICULATES 

The  following  table  shows  that  1,882  students  have  registered  during 
the  present  year  for  the  first  time.  The  table  also  shows  the  method  of 
admission. 

Graduates   64  Coll.  Ent.  Board  Exams 27 

Advanced  standing 222  Medical  (N.  Y.  City) 44 

Regents'  credentials 329  Medical  (Ithaca) 6 

School  certificates 574  Veterinary  students 37 

By  examination    14  Summer  session  . .  (1910) 470 

As  special  students    95 

Total    1,882 

The  small  number  entering  by  some  of  the  above  methods  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  two  or  more  methods  have  been  combined  in  a  single  case,  the 
student,  however,  being  listed  in  the  group  to  which  the  major  portion  of 
his  entrance  belongs. 

ADMISSION  PROM   OTHER  COLLEGES   AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  all  credentials  presented  by  applicants 
coming  from  other  institutions  and  this  system  has  given  uniformity  of 
action  on  similar  certificates  when  the  applicants  enter  different  courses  at 
this  University. 

In  the  following  lists  should  be  included  properly  a  number  of  cases  of 
special  students  who,  coming  from  other  colleges,  would  have  been  eligible 
for  admission  to  advanced  standing.  Such  students,  however,  preferred 
to  be  admitted  as  specials.  Some  later  changed  to  a  regular  course  but  are 
not  included  in  these  tables. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  candidates 
for  the  first  degree  during  the  past  twenty-four  years  is,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  ascertained,  as  follows.  The  former  courses  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy, 
Medical  Preparatory,  and  Optional  have  been  omitted  from  the  table  but 
the  numbers  retained  in  the  totals: 
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Graduate  Dej 
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Arts  and  Set* 

1      "~        ^T 
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190 

239 
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820 
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Medical  Prej 
Agriculture 
Mechanical  1 
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Civil  Engine 
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88 

466 
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82 
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133 
225 
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18 

29 
94 
11 
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35 
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96 
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134 

1 


199 


642 


348 


755 


841 


244 


37© 


889 


364 


987 


371 


y  belong.     The  classification  of  "Optional*"  was  always  vague,  and 
a  of  1892. 
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Year 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
.1889—90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
.1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896—97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902—03 
1903-04 
1904—05 
1905-06 
1906—07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-IO 


Arts  Phil.    Let.  Sci. 
814 


2 
6 

5 
4 
o 

7 
6 

5 
4 

5 
10 

11 

27 

28 

37 
38 

33 

3i 
29 

39 
40 

43 
37 
47 


Agri.  Arch, 
I        4 


Civil  Mech. 
Eng.  Eng. 


5 
8 

9 
6 

6 

2 

11 

4 
6 

6 


1 
6 
6 
2 
2 
1 

5 
3 
4 

2 


1 
6 

3 

4 

5 
8 

8 

3 

7 
4 
7 

7 

1 


1 
2 

1 
2 


2 

3 

3 

9 

5 

5 

4 

9 
8 

9 

9 

14 

19 
22 

21 
41 


2 

1 

•    • 

2 
6 
6 

3 
3 

3 

2 

3 

3 
6 

2 

2 

5 

5 
8 

5 
10 

10 
7 


6 
11 
12 

2 

14 
10 

11 

6 

6 

9 

11 

15 
16 

25 
6 

29 

24 

39 
44 
36 

55 
60 

53 
30 


18 
10 
21 

25 
28 

52 

44 
56 
44 

33 
42 

4i 

56 

64 

64 

92 

105 
112 

101 

89 
86 

79 

7i 
88 


For-  No.  of 

estry  Law*  Vet.  Med.  Cases 

50 

37 

58 

50 

65 

89 

87 

94 

71 

85 

100 

108 

134 
138 
134 
184 

194 
207 
191 

187 
220 
225 
203 
222 


2 

1 

3 
5 
9 


12 

15 
6 

7 
10 

7 
12 

9 

3 

1 

15 
11 

5 
9 


5 
1 

3 
4 
2 

\     m 

I 
I 


2 
2 


Of  the  222  admitted  in  1909-19 10,  113  registered  as  freshmen,  70  as 
sophomores,  29  as  juniors,  and  10  as  seniors. 

During  the  last  twenty -four  years  there  have  been  admitted  from  450 
other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  3,200  students.  The  distribution  of 
these  students  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  xciii  of  the 
Report  for  the  year  1 907-1 908. 


ADMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE,   REGENTS'  CREDENTIALS,   AND 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  the  credentials  of  those  entering  by  school 
certificate,  by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  including  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  applicants  admitted  by  school 
certificate,  by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  has  been  as 
follows : 

'94-5  '95"*  '9*-7  '97-81  '9»-9  '99-00  'oo-x  'ot-a    "o»-3    '03-4  '04-5  "oS"*-    '06-7  '07-8    '0B-9  "09-10 

Certificate 156  164  102  193   199  275  296  357  308  315  317  380  324  465  578  574 

Regents'    118  119  131   140  154  164  198  21a  219  220  238  233  185  244  278  329 

Examination    23     28     28     25     22     24     26     39     19     18     27     16     18  41  «     14 

Coll.  Ent.  Exam.  Bd        9     11     20     27     29     37  33  23     27 

N.  Y.  C.  Ex 20  9  5 

Total 279  3"  361  358  375  463  5*o  617  557  573  609  658  584  79*  9©5  944 

The  Regent's  credentials  mentioned  above  do  not  include  medical  and 
veterinary  student  certificates. 


*N*  data  prior  to  1896-1897. 
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The  discrepancy  in  numbers  in  the  freshman  class  compared  with  those 
given  in  the  Register,  is  due  to  students  being  there  listed  as  freshman 
because  of  some  shortage  when  otherwise  they  belong  to  a  higher  class. 

The  small  number  credited  to  entrance  by  examination  would  become 
much  larger  if  those  taking  a  few  examinations  to  make  up  a  shortage  in- 
another  group  were  included.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  student  enter 
partially  by  certificate,  by  examination,  and  by  College  Board  examination. 
The  combining  of  school  with  Regents'  credentials,  however,  is  not  a  common 
method  of  admission  and  is  employed  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  entering  entirely  by  our  examina- 
tions is  small.  The  preparatory  schools  are  now  better  acquainted  with 
our  entrance  requirements.  Certain  Regents'  credentials  admit  to  the 
Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Law,  and  under  certain 
conditions  relieve  all  students  from  taking  entrance  examinations.  Regents' 
pass  cards  for  single  subjects  are  accepted  if  the  grade  be  at  least  60%,  the 
University  Faculty  having  agreed  to  accept  the  Regents'  pass  of  60%  for 
the  years  1909  to  19 13  inclusive.  The  failure  of  several  students  to  pass 
the  entrance  examinations  before  completing  the  high  school  course  has 
influenced  others  to  complete  their  course  in  school  and  enter  the  University 
by  certificate. 

PETITIONS 

The  usual  form  of  petition  has  been  continued  by  the  several  Faculties. 
Where  the  petition  related  to  routine  matters  and  a  mere  change  of  registra- 
tion of  studies,  a  much  simpler  method  has  been  adopted  for  changes  in 
registration,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  registration  rules  has  made  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  students'  work.  The  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Agriculture,  Civil  Engineering,  Medicine,  and  Veterinary  Medicine 
have  filed  the  petitions  in  the  offices  of  these  Colleges  and  have  notified  the 
Registrar  of  the  action  taken;  while  the  Law  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
Faculties  have  returned  the  petitions  to  this  office  and  the  office  has  notified 
the  students  by  mail. 

The  registration  of  old  students  takes  place  after  the  matriculation  of 
new  students.  This  allows  new  students  a  day  to  arrange  their  work  before 
instruction  begins.  Old  students  are  not  required  to  be  at  the  University 
until  the  day  preceding  the  one  on  which  instruction  begins.  The  system 
of  registering  new  students  in  September  in  groups  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  of  sending  out  by  mail  permits  for  registration,  has  solved  the  problem 
of  overcrowding  at  registration  and  gives  each  student  abundant  time  to 
get  started  aright. 

The  inserted  table  gives  the  number  admitted  to  graduation  at  the  19 10 
Commencement  as  well  as  those  of  former  years.  12,012  degrees  have  been 
conferred,  but  there  are  some  duplicates  between  the  first  and  second  degrees. 
One  degree  (M.D.)  was  conferred  in  1899,  but  in  1907  was  revoked  because 
the  candidate  declined  to  accept  it.  One  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in 
June,  1905,  but  owing  to  a  technicality  was  withdrawn  and  conferred  again 
June,  1906,  while  another  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  1907  but  dated 
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as  June,  1906.  Care  has  been  taken  to  discriminate  between  closely  allied 
degrees,  but  such  have  been  grouped  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  number  in 
each  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
David  F.  Hoy, 

Registrar. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN' 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the 
University  Library,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  19 10. 

The  following  table  shows  the  additions  made  to  the  various  more  or  less 
independent  collections  composing  the  University  Library,  and  the  present 
extent  of  each : 


General  Library 

Law  Library 

Flower  Veterinary  Library  . . . 
Barnes  Reference  Library  . . , 
Gold  win  Smith  Hall  Library. . 
Stimson  Hall  Medical  Library 
Agricultural  College  Library  . 
Forestry  Library 


Totals 


Volumes 


Added 
1909-10 


Present  extent  in 


11,005 

198 
66 

461 

56 

i,5Ia 
11 


14,645 


Volumes 


329,306 

41.174 
3.604 
1.639 
1,631 

979 
4,23a 

I.I31 


383,696 


Pamphlets 


57,000 


57,000 


The  President  White  Library,  the  four  Fiske  collections  and  the  eight 
seminary  collections  are  not  separately  enumerated  in  the  table,  but  are 
included  in  the  statistics  for  the  general  library.  Of  the  additions  to  the 
general  library  (numbering  11,005  volumes),  3,745  volumes  were  gifts  and 
of  these,  283  volumes  were  gifts  to  the  newly  established  library  of  the 
Mathematical  seminary  which  has  been  officially  named  the  Evans  Mathe- 
matical Library,  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  E.  W.  Evans.  Of  the  acces- 
sions to  the  other  collections  named  in  the  table  the  gifts  number  69  volumes 
for  the  Law  Library,  13  volumes  for  the  Flower  Library,  22  volumes  for  the 
Stimson  Hall  Library,  and  70  volumes  for  the  Agricultural  College  Library. 

The  chief  gift  of  the  year  was  the  fund  of  $4,000  given  by  the  late  Gold  win 
Smith  for  the  increase  of  the  special  library  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall,  and  the 
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additions  for  the  year  to  that  collection  have  been  almost  entirely  purchased 
from  this  fund.  As  heretofore  the  library  is  indebted  to  Ex-President 
White  for  many  valuable  gifts,  of  which  fuller  mention  is  made  by  Professor 
Burr  in  his  report  from  the  President  White  Library.  Theodore  Stanton,  '76, 
has  this  year  completed  his  gift  of  the  Tauchnitz  collection  of  British  and 
American  authors,  numbering  now  4,150  volumes,  and  has  signified  his 
intention  to  keep  it  up  to  date  by  presenting  the  future  volumes  which  may 
appear.  M.  Louis  LeBlois,  of  Paris,  presented  to  the  library  a  valuable 
series  of  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  rounding  out  the 
Dreyfus  collection  given  by  Mr.  Stanton.  From  the  Reverend  J.  A.  Staun- 
ton, of  Utica,  we  received  a  complete  set  of  the  Journals  of  the  Diocese  of 
Central  New  York,  from  its  formation  in  1868  to  the  present  time;  from 
Professor  G.  L.  Raymond,  a  complete  set  of  his  writings  on  aesthetics; 
from  Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby,  of  St.  Louis,  a  copy  of  the  privately  printed  Inventory 
of  the  contents  of  Mount  Vernon  in  1810;  from  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  Repsold's 
Geschichte  der  astronomischen  Messwerkzeuge;  from  J.  F.  Magee,  Jr.,  his 
facsimile  edition  of  the  13  th  century  manuscript  of  the  Bonus  Socius  collec- 
tion of  chess  problems;  from  Comptroller  Metz,  the  Manual  of  accounting 
and  business  practice  of  the  city  of  New  York;  from  Col.  Milton  T.  Foreman, 
the  elaborate  Report  on  Transportation  subways  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
From  Senator  Elihu  Root  and  Congressman  John  W.  Dwight  the  library 
has  received  some  important  government  publications  not  distributed  to 
the  depository  libraries.  From  the  national  government  and  from  various 
state  and  municipal  governments  the  usual  supply  of  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  documents  has  been  received.  To  yourself  and  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  University  staff  the  library  is  greatly  indebted  for  frequent  and 
valuable  additions.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  gifts  of  the  year,  have  all 
been  promptly  acknowledged,  and  a  list  of  the  donors  is  submitted  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases  of  the  year  may  be  noted  the 
rare  15 12  edition  of  the  first  Spanish  translation  of  Petrarch's  Trionfi,  and 
the  1524  edition  of  the  Spanish  translation  of  his  De  Remediis;  facsimiles 
of  the  Wolfenbuttel  manuscript  of  Tibullus,  and  of  the  miniatures  of  the 
Dresden  manuscript  of  Galen;  the  Oxford  edition  of  Homer's  Odyssey  in 
Proctor's  Greek  type;  Grosart's  edition  of  the  poems  of  G.  Daniel;  Ed- 
monds's Lamport  Garland:  the  latest  editions  of  the  complete  works  of 
Ruskin,  Thoreau,  Mafic  Twain,  Pinero,  and  Rydberg;  Harington's  transla- 
tion of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  1607 ;  Hunter's  edition  of  the  Magnum  Rotulum 
Scaccarii;  Rivoira's  Lombardic  Architecture;  Burnham  and  Bennett's 
Plan  of  Chicago;  Latham's  English  Homes;  Macf all's  French  Pastellists  of 
the  1 8th  century;  Thiis's  Norske  Malere;  the  orchestral  score  of  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  Vita  Nuova;  Evans's  Scripta  Minoa;  T.  Edwards's  Antapologia, 
1646;  Eyton's  Osteologia  Avium;  Ganglbauer's  K&fer  von  Mitteleuropa ; 
Schubeler's  Viridarium  Norvegicum;  Solereder's  Anatomie  der  Dicoty- 
ledonen;  complete  sets  of  the  Acta  Sanctae  Sedis,  1 865-1 908;  Archiv  far 
Hygiene,  1883- 1909;  Archives  de  Psychologie  1889- 1907;  Archiv  des 
deutschen  Landwirthschaftsraths,  187 7- 1903;  Journal  des  Museum  Godef- 
froy,    1873-1909;     American   Monthly   Microscopical   Journal,    1880-1902; 
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The  Microscope,  1881-97;  the  Ffirber-Zeitung,  1889-1907;  The  Zoologist, 
1843-1909.  The  following  sets  have  been  completed:  the  London  Bankers' 
Magazine,  the  New  York  Bankers'  Magazine,  the  publications  of  the  Turin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Municipal 
Improvement,  Punch,  and  the  Tropical  Agriculturist.  The  purchases  made 
for  the  library  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  include  the  following  important 
sets:  Biometrika,  the  Botanical  Gazette,  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  Thoreau's  complete  works,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Dr.  A.  C.  White,  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  accessions  and  classifica- 
tion, reports  that  the  accessions  to  the  University  Library  have  been  promptly 
classified  as  received,  including  the  accessions  to  the  general  library  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  special  entomological  library  of  that 
college,  which  have  been  classified  and  their  titles  incorporated  in  the  general 
series  of  shelf  lists  of  the  University  Library.  The  books  belonging  to  the 
Romance  seminary  and  the  Evans  Mathematical  library  have  been  classified 
and  card  shelf  lists  of  these  special  collections  have  been  prepared.  Dr.  White 
has  also,  as  heretofore,  had  the  care  of  the  binding  of  miscellaneous  gifts 
and  unbound  book  purchases  and  of  the  repair  or  rebinding  of  worn-out 
volumes.  The  binding  of  current  periodicals  has  been  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Miss  Stubbs,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  periodicals. 

The  report  of  Miss  K.  Dame,  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  the  catalogue, 
shows  that  the  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  maps  catalogued  for 
the  general  card  catalogue  during' the  year  was  14,004.  For  these  14.7 " 
cards  were  written  and  181 7  printed  cards  were  obtained  from  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  printed  card  catalogue,  issued  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  of  the  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  in  modern  languages  owned  by 
American  University  libraries  has  been  received  and  filed.  The  absence  of 
Miss  Dame  on  sick  leave  for  several  months  of  the  year  made  necessary  the 
postponement  until  next  year  of  some  work  in  the  analysis  of  serials  and  on 
the  cataloguing  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  White  Library  which  will  now  be 
taken  up.  During  Miss  Dame's  absence  Miss  Fowler  took  charge  of  the  work 
in  this  department,  in  addition  to  the  routine  work  necessary  on  the  Dante 
and  Petrarch  collections. 

Mr.  Hermannsson,  the  curator  of  the  Icelandic  collection,  prepared  a 
bibliography  of  the  Sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  and  related  Sagas  and  Tales 
which  was  published  in  May,  forming  volume  III  of  "Islandica,"  the  annual 
relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic  collection.  In  May,  Mr.  Hermanns- 
son  was  granted  leave  of  absence  until  October  and  is  now  in  Denmark, 
engaged  in  investigations  in  the  Scandinavian  libraries,  largely  in  the  interests 
of  the  collection. 

From  the  President  White  Historical  Library,  Professor  Burr  makes  the 
following  report: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  a  continuance  of  the  generosity  of  Dr.  White 
as  well  as  the  usual  growth  from  the  stipulated  funds  of  the  library.  Some 
three  months  of  the  past  year  were  spent  by  Mr.  White  in  Spain;  and  thence 
he  sent  to  the  library  some  very  interesting  volumes — a  copy  of  the  rare  old 
Mozarabic  liturgy  still  in  use  at  Toledo,  the  catalogue  of  the  Columbian 
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Library  at  Seville,  and  sundry  other  things  not  easy  to  pick  up  outside  of 
the  land  of  their  origin.  In  France,  too,  he  bought  for  us  some  rare  things, 
among  them  an  exceedingly  interesting  body  of  autograph  documents 
relating  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  187 1. 

"The  income  of  his  Warfare  of  Science,  too,  has  continued  to  make  possible 
for  us  many  purchases.  Among  the  most  notable  are  our  acquisitions  from 
the  great  Jackson  collection  on  the  Protestant  Reformation.  These  include 
a  copy  of  Lorenzo  Valla's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  as  published  by 
Erasmus  in  1505,  the  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  by  Lefevre  of  Staples 
(1521),  the  letters  of  Oecolampadius  and  Zwingli  (1536) — Conrad  Pellican's 
copy  with  his  marginal  notes  and  an  interpolated  letter  in  his  autograph, — 
Bucer's  Commentaries  (1530),  the  works  of  Urban  us  Regius  (1577),  Beza's 
I  cones  (1581),  and  a  multitude  of  other  treasures.  Among  the  acquisitions 
of  the  past  year  may  be  named  an  unpublished  little  Nuremberg  chronicle  of 
the  Reformation  period  (148 7-1 547),  an  old  manuscript  copy  of  the  earliest 
instructions  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  an  addition  to  our  body  of  manu- 
script witch-trials.  In  the  field  of  the  French  Revolution,  too,  notable 
additions  have  been  made." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Austen,  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  the  reference  and  loan 
departments  of  the  general  library,  has  been  absent  on  leave  since  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  routine  work  in  the  Reading  Room  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  assistants,  Miss  Wilder  and  Miss  Gregory,  who  have  supplied  the  statistics 
concerning  the  use  of  the  library.  The  library  has  been  open  308  days 
during  the  year,  and  was  closed  only  on  SuYidays  and  on  five  general  holidays, 
only  one  of  which  fell  in  term  time.  The  number  of  registered  users  recorded 
at  the  general  delivery  desk  includes  those  who  have  drawn  books  from  the 
general  library  only,  and  does  not  include  those  registered  at  the  desk  of  the 
open  shelf  circulating  library.     This  registration  is  as  follows : 

University  officers 451 

Students  of  all  classes 430 

Special  borrowers 37 

The  number  of  reserved  books  in  the  reading  rooms  and  seminary  rooms 
in  the  library  building  is  13,366,  the  number  kept  in  locked  presses  is  1,307, 
and  the  number  reserved  during  the  year  at  the  delivery  desk  for  special  use 
was  1,712.  The  number  of  volumes  from  the  general  library  at  present  on 
deposit  in  the  various  laboratory  and  department  collections,  in  other  build- 
ings, is  now  19,388.  The  number  of  volumes  reported  as  missing  from  these 
collections  during  the  year  is  as  follows : 

From  the  reading  room  shelves    39 

From  seminary  rooms 6 

From  the  open  shelf  circulating  collection 3 

From  department  and  laboratory  collections 149 

During  the  year  we  have  borrowed  150  volumes  from  fourteen  other 
libraries  and  have  lent  188  volumes  to  forty-seven  other  libraries.  These 
loans,  it  may  be  noted,  represent  an  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money 
frequently  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  service  rendered  and  *  the 
position  taken  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  that  "  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
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expect  that  only  in  cases  of  real  importance  shall  there  be  a  resort  to  the 
device  of  inter-library  loans,"  seems  fully  justified. 

The  following  table  gives  the  recorded  use  of  books  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  use  made  of  the  Library,  however,  is  shown  only  in  part  by  these  figures, 
as  no  record  is  kept  of  the  large  and  constant  use  of  the  books  on  open  shelves 
in  the  building,  or  of  the  use  made  of  the  books  in  the  special  libraries  and 
those  deposited  in  department  collections : 

REFERENCE  AND  DEPARTMENT  USE 

1908-09  1909-IO 

Volumes  used  in  reading  rooms \ 7 1 ,01 7        66,839 

Volumes  sent  to  seminary  rooms 3,814  3,711 

Volumes  sent  to  departments 6,682  6,047 

HOME  USE 

Volumes  from  general  library 20,31 1        20,766 

Volumes  from  open  shelf  circulating  library 5,860  5*921 

Volumes  lent  to  other  libraries 155  188 

Total  recorded  use 107,839     103,472 

The  slight  decrease  in  the  recorded  use  in  the  general  reading  rooms  is 
probably  largely  due  to  the  use  made  of  the  growing  reference  collection  in 
Goldwin  Smith  Hall.  The  open  shelf  circulating  collection  continues  to  be 
largely  used,  especially  by  students.  The  number  of  students  who  have 
registered  and  taken  books  for  home  use  from  this  collection  was  855,  as 
compared  with  430  who  drew  books  from  the  general  library.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  officers  who  have  drawn  books  from  this  collec- 
tion is  only  179,  as  compared  with  451  taking  books  from  the  general  library. 
During  the  year  ten  volumes  from  this  collection  were  reserved  for  class  use  in 
the  general  reading  room.  The  number  of  readers  who  used  the  oooks  «f 
this  collection  in  the  room  without  taking  them  for  home  use  was  3,832. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ellis,  curator  of  the  shelves,  reports  that  in  addition  to  the 
daily  inspection  of  new  books  for  correction  of  possible  errors  in  call  numbers 
or  bookplates,  which  must  be  done  before  they  are  sent  to  the  stacks,  or  to 
the  department  libraries,  the  regular  inventory  has  been  taken.  The 
inventory  revealed  281  volumes  standing  on  the  wrong  shelves  as  against 
207  last  year.  The  number  of  volumes  missing  from  their  proper  places  in 
the  stacks,  and  unaccounted  for  when  the  inventory  was  taken,  is  this  year 
381  as  against  351  last  year.  The  number  reported  missing  at  the  time  of  the 
inventory  shows  a  slight  increase  from  year  to  year;  many  of  these,  of  course, 
are  only  temporarily  misplaced,  and,  with  the  large  numbers  who  have 
access  to  the  shelves  in  the  stacks,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  measures  can  prevent  a 
considerable  amount  of  misplacement.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Austen, 
Mr.  Ellis  has  also  undertaken  the  checking  of  the  laboratory  and  departmen- 
tal collections  in  June  of  this  year,  with  the  following  results :  121  volumes 
could  not  be  found  at  that  time,  14  volumes  were  found  at  various  places 
without  record,  and  24  volumes  were  found  to  be  in  the  stacks  though  re- 
corded elsewhere.  During  the  year  some  progress  was  made  in  the  exchange 
of  duplicates,  and  59  volumes  and  278  parts  have  been  received  fron*  cthei 
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libraries,  while  43  volumes,  196  pamphlets,  and  2,508  parts  have  been  sent  to 
other  libraries  on  exchange  account.  The  duplicates  have  also  been  re- 
arranged in  systematic  order.  In  place  of  the  annual  dusting  of  the  books 
by  the  janitors  during  the  summer  vacation,  Mr.  Ellis  recommends  the  pur- 
chase of  a  vacuum  cleaner,  by  means  of  which  it  might  be  possible  to  carry 
on  the  dusting  at  any  convenient  time,  without  annoyance  to  the  users  of 
the  library,  and  with  much  less  risk  of  injury  to  the  bindings.  The  ordinary 
vacuum  cleaner,  however,  is  not  well  suited  for  dusting  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  it  would  seem  to  require  a  machine  giving  a  combination  of  blast 
and  suction  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily;  but  the  matter  calls  for  further 
investigation. 

The  growth  of  the  library  since  1907,  when  the  new  stacks  for  the  news- 
paper and  document  collections  were  fitted  up  in  the  former  lecture  room, 
has  brought  us  again  almost  to  the  point  of  congestion  in  many  places.  In 
April,  Mr.  Ellis  made  a  careful  measurement  of  all  the  shelving  in  the  library 
and  found  that,  in  the  stacks  and  White  Library,  of  the  total  shelf  space 
available  if  every  shelf  were  filled  solidly  with  books,  an  average  of  over  79 
per  cent  of  the  space  is  actually  filled  and  in  the  White  library  88  per  cent  is 
actually  filled.  But  in  a  growing  library,  classified  or  arranged  by  subjects, 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  fill  the  shelves  to  their  nominal  capacity.  Vacant 
space  must  everywhere  be  left  between  classes  to  permit  the  insertion  of  new 
books  and  of  books  returned  from  circulation,  for  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
to  shift  quickly  any  large  collection  of  books.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  a 
classified  library  necessarily  must  occupy  more  space  than  one  not  classified. 
How  misleading  are  the  ordinary  estimates  of  shelf  capacity  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  statement  made  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  in  1909 :  "When  the  central  building  in  Boston  was  first  occupied  it 
had  an  estimated  shelf  capacity  of  1,500,000  volumes.  Within  less  than  15 
years  we  find  the  space  severely  taxed  with  750,000;  principally,  of  course, 
because  the  various  classes  or  departments  do  not  increase  symmetrically." 

In  our  own  case  this  overcrowding  of  the  shelves  has  again  begun  to  be 
felt.  More  shelf  room  is  urgently  needed  and,  unless  some  steps  are  prompt- 
ly taken  to  provide  it,  we  shall  soon  have  to  resort  again  to  the  unsatis- 
factory and  inconvenient  expedient  of  packing  away  large  numbers  of  our 
books  in  boxes,  or  removing  them  to  some  other  building,  and  thus  decreas- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  library.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  im- 
mediate provision  be  made  for  additional  shelf  room  to  relieve  the  congestion. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  year,  Mr.  Austen  gave  his  regular  course  of  lectures 
on  the  use  of  books.  In  the  second  term  the  Librarian  gave  the  usual  course 
in  general  bibliography.  The  annual  record  of  publications  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  officers  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Dame.  The  list  of  donors 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Thorn  burg. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Wm.  Harris, 
Librarian 
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PUBLICATIONS,  1909-19 10 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the  University 

The  University  records.  9  s.  no.  5-10  s.  no.  9.  m.  Ithaca,  1909-1910. 
ionos.     8°.     Illus. 

Contents: — ix.  5.  Announcement  of  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College 
1909-1910. 

Courses  of  instruction. 

President's  report,  1 908-1 909. 

The  register,  1909-19 10. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Announcement  of  the  19th  summer  session,  191  o. 

Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School,  1910-1911. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law,  1910-1911. 

Announcement  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,    19 10- 

The  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 

Official  publications  of  Cornell  University.  Vol.  i.  no.  A.  Ithaca,  19 10. 
8°.     pp.  (2)  +  iii.  +  70. 

Contents: — i.  A.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  courses  of  instruction, 
1910-1911. 

Abstracts  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  veterinary  physiology,  under 
the  direction  of  P.  A.  Fish.     No.  7.     Ithaca,  19 10.     8°.     pp.  36.     Plate. 

A  brief  account  of  some  portions  of  Cornell  University  for  the  Japanese 

Commercial  Commissioners,  October  8,  1909.     [Ithaca,  1909.]     8°.     pp.  (34). 

Photo-engrs. 

Japanese  and  English. 

Circular  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College.  No.  2.  Ithaca 
19 10.     8°.     pp.  16. 

The  Cornell  civil  engineer:  monthly  publication  of  the  Association  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  Cornell  University.  Vol.  xviii.  Oct.,  1909-June,  19 10. 
Ithaca,  1 900-1 9 10.     8°.     pp.  ii.  +  421.     Illus. 

The  Cornell  countryman.  Vol.  vii.  Oct.,  1909-June,  19 10.  Ithaca 
19 10.     8°.     pp.  326.     Illus. 

Directory  of  resident  officers  of  instruction  and  government  and  of  stu- 
dents, Oct.  13,  1909.     [Ithaca,  1909.]     sm.  8°.     pp.  75. 

Same,  Feb.  7,  19 10.     [Ithaca,  1910.I     sm.  8°.     pp.  77. 
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Exercises  attending  the  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  James  Law 
by  the  Alumni  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, May  14,  1909.     [Ithaca,  1909.]     sm.  8°.     pp.  15.     Port. 

In  memoriam,  Ross  Gilmore  Marvin,  1905:  service  at  Sage  Chapel, 
Cornell  University,  Sunday,  April  twenty-fourth,  19 10;  memorial  address 
by  Commander  R.  E.  Peary.     [Ithaca,  19 10.]     8°.     pp.  14  +  (1). 

Islandica:  an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic  collec- 
tion in  Cornell  University  Library,  edited  by  G.  W.  Harris.  Vol.  iii.  Ithaca, 
1910.     8°.     pp.  (5)  +  75- 

iii.  Bibliography  of  the  sagas  of  the  kings  of  Norway  and  related,  sagas 
and  tales,  by  H.  Hermannsson. 

The  journal  of  physical  chemistry,  editor,  W.  D.  Bancroft.  Vol.  xiii. 
no.  7-xiv.  no.  6,  Oct.,  1909-June,  19 10.  m.  Ithaca,  1909-19 10.  9  nos. 
8°.     IUus. 

Issued  monthly  except  in  July,  August  and  September. 

Needs  of  the  New  York  State  colleges  at  Cornell  University,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College, 
showing  their  immediate  needs  and  a  forecast  of  their  building  requirements 
for  ten  years.     [Ithaca],  19 10.     1.8°.     pp.31.     Plans. 

The  philosophical  review;  edited  by  J.  E.  Creighton,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  J.  Seth.  Vol.  xviii.,  no.  4-xix.  no.  3,  July,  1909-May,  1910.  2m. 
New  York,  1 909-1 9 10.     6  nos.     8°. 

The  physical  review;  a  journal  of  experimental  and  theoretical  physics, 
conducted  by  E.  L.  Nichols,  E.  Merritt  and  F.  Bedell.  Vol.  xxix.-xxx., 
July,  1909-June,  1910.     m.     New  York,  1909-1910.     2V.     8°.     IUus. 

Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College:  researches  from  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  edited  by  F.  L.  Keays.  Vol.  ii.  New  York,  1909. 
8°.     IUus 

Publications  ot  Cornell  University  Medical  College:  studies  from  the 
Department  of  Pathology.     Vol.  ix.     New  York,  1909.     8°.     IUus. 

Seventh  annual  music  festival,  Cornell  University,  April  28,  29  and  30, 
19 10,  given  by  the  Department  of  Music.  Ithaca,  19 10.  8°.  pp.72  +  (4). 
Portrs.  and  plates. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University,  by  H.  J.  Webber,  presented  to  a  hearing  of  legislative 
committees,  Albany,  April  5,  1910.     Ithaca,  1910.     8°.     pp.  20.     Diagr. 

Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  No.  268-277,  June, 
1909— May,  1910.     Ithaca,  1909-1910.     10  nos.     8°.     IUus. 

Circular  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
No.  7,  May,  1910.     Ithaca,  1910.     8°.     pp.  16. 

Cornell  reading-course  tor  farmers.  10  s.  no.  46-5O1  Nov.,  1909-March, 
191©.     m.     Ithaca,  1909-1910.     7  nos.     8°.     IUus. 
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Cornell  reading-course  for  farmers'  wives,  M.  Van  Rensselaer,  supervisor. 
n.s.  vol.  i.,  no.  6-8,  Oct.,  1909-Feb.,  1910.  Ithaca,  1909-1910.  3  nos. 
8°.     IUus. 

Cornell  rural  school  leaflet,  A.  G.  McCloskey,  editor.  Vol.  iii.,  Sept. 
1909— May,  19 10.     Ithaca,  1909— 191  o.     13  nos.     8°.     IUus. 

Home  nature-study  course,  by  A.  B.  Comstock.  n.s.  vol.  vi.,  Oct. 
1909-April,  19 10.     2m.     Ithaca,  1909-19 10.     4  nos.     8°.     IUus. 

By  Officers 

In  the  present  list  are  included  the  titles  of  books,  pamphlets  and  contri 
butions  to  periodicals,  transactions,  etc.,  published  by  officers  and  fellows 
of  the  University  during  the  period  extending  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30, 
19 10,  with  some  titles  omitted  in  previous  lists. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  jr.  The  original  performances  of  "The  rivals."  (Nation, 
14  April,  1910,  vol.  xc,  p.  374.) 

Also  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  19  April,  1910. 

The  text  of  Sheridan's  "The  rivals."     (Modern  Language  Notes 

June,  19 10,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  171.) 

editor.  The  rivals,  a  comedy  by  R.  B.  Sheridan,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes.     Boston,  19 10.     120.     pp.  xxvi.  +  160.     IUus. 

Albee,  £.  The  meaning  of  literature  for  philosophy.  (Internat.  Jour, 
of  Ethics,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xx.,  p.  1.) 

[Review  of]  Clavis  universalis,  by  A.  Collier;  edited  by  E.  Bowman. 

(Philosophical  Review,  May,  191  o.  vol.  xix.,  p.  348.) 

[Review  of]  Valuation,  its  nature  and  laws;    by  W.  M.   Urban* 

{Same,  March,  19 10,  vol.  xix.,  p.  205.) 

Allen,  A.  A.  The  English  sparrow.  (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet, 
Oct.,  1909,  vol.,  iii.,  p.  1.) 

The  food  of  birds.     (Same,  March,  19 10,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 18.) 

The  song  sparrow.     (Same,  Jan.,  19 10,  vol.  iii.,  p.  28). 

The  vesper  sparrow.     (Same,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  iii.,  p.  10.) 

See  also  Wright,  A.  H.,  and  A.  A.  Allen.     The  early  breeding  habits. 

of  amblystoma  punctatum.     —  The   increase   of   austral  birds  at  Ithaca* 
—  Regular  summer  crossbills  at  Ithaca. 

Andrews,  A.  Le  R.  Dr.  Roll's  proposals  for  the  nomenclature  of  sphag- 
num.    (Bryologist,  Jan.,  19 10,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  4.) 

Bailey,  B.  J.  Studies  in  English  masterpieces.  Nos.  xin-xviii.  Albany 
1 909-1 9 10.     6  nos. 

A  Cornell  poet.     (Cornell  Era,  Dec,  1909,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  45.) 

Outlines  of  English  masterpieces :   a  series  of  nine  articles.     ( Amer. 

Education,  Sept.,  1909-June,  19 10.) 
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Bailey,  H.  C.  A  clinical  study  of  crystalline  strophanthin.  (Jour,  of 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  i.f  p.  349.) 

Bailey,  L.  H.  Manual  of  gardening:  a  practical  guide  to  the  making  of 
home  grounds  and  the  growing  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  home  use. 
New  York,  19 10.     sm.  8°.    pp.  xvi  +  539.     Illus. 

The  nature-study  idea:  an  interpretation  of  the  new  school- 
movement  to  put  the  young  into  relation  and  sympathy  with  nature.  3d  ed., 
revised.     New  York,  1909.     8°.     pp.  ix.  +  246. 

The  training  of  farmers.      New  York,  1909.     sm.  8°.     pp.  viii.  + 

263. 

The  agricultural  situation.     (Cornell  Countryman,  Feb.,  19 10,  vol. 

vii.,p.  158.) 

The  call  of  the  hoe.     (Collier's  National  Weekly,  11  Sept.,  1909, 

vol.  xliii.,  p.  15.) 

The  country  school.     (Cornell  Countryman,  May,   19 10,  vol.vii., 

p.  263.) 

The  field  of  research  in  horticulture.     (Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  for 

Horticultural  Science,  1 908-1 909,  6th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  42.) 

The  good  problem  of  weeds.     (Collier's  National  Weekly,  17  July, 

1909,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  19.) 

Moon-farming.     (Independent,  21  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  lxvii.,  p.  907.) 

The  point  of  view  on  the  scope  and  work  of  the  irrigation  congress. 

(Cornell  Countryman,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  vii.,  p.  3.) 

A  statement  on  the  agricultural  situation  in  New  York  State. 

(Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Department,  1909,  no.  12,  p.  1.) 

editor.    The  principles  of  agriculture:   a  text-book  for  schools  and 

rural  societies.     15th  ed.,  revised.     New  York,  1909.     8°.     pp.  xv.  +  336. 
Illus. 

Baldwin,  W.  M.  An  adult  human  pancreas,  showing  an  embryological 
condition.     (Anatomical  Record,  Jan.,  1910,  vol.  iv.,  p.  21.) 

The  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  sugar  metabolism.     [Proceedings 

of  the  Amer.  Physiological  Soc..     (Amer.  Jour.  of.  Physiology,  March,  19 10 
vol.  xxv.,  p.  xxi.) 

Bancroft,  W.  D.  The  chemical  reactions  of  phosphorescence.  (Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Physikalische  Chemie,  Jan.,  1909,  vol.  lxix.,  p.  15.) 

The  electrochemistry  of  light,  vn-ix.  (Jour,  of  Physical  Chem- 
istry, June—Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  449,  538;  April,  1910,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  292.) 

The  photographic  plate,      i-m.     {Same,  Jan.-March,    19 10,  vol. 

xiv.,  pp.  12,  97,  201.) 

[Papers  from  the  laboratory  of  W.  D.  Bancroft,  published  in  the 

Jour,  of  Physical  Chemistry,  1909,  vol.  xiii.] 
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Some  zinc  alloys,  by  B.  E.  Curry,  p.  589;  Experiments  on  solarization 
1.,  by  G.  A.  Perley,  p.  630;  The  phosphorescence  of  some  inorganic  salts,  by 
J.  A.  Wilkinson,  p.  671. 

Professor  Bancroft  has  also  published  about  60  book  reviews  in  the  Jour,  of  Physical 
Chemistry. 

Barnard,  W.  N.,  and  others.  Elementary  heat-power  engineering,  by 
W.  N.  Barnard  in  conjunction  with  C.  F.  Hirshfeld  and  A.  W.  Smith.  Pts. 
1-4.     Ithaca,  19 10.     8°.     pp.  254  +  iv. 

Barnes,  F.  A.  Discussion  of  paper  on  the  study  of  engineering  contract- 
ing in  engineering  colleges.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Engineering  Con- 
tractors, March,  19 10,  vol.  ii.) 

See  also  Crandall,  C.  L.,  and  F.  A.  Barnes.     Field  book  for  railroad 


surveying. 

Barringer,  T.  B.,  jr.     A  practical  hospital  polygraph.     (Amer.  Jour,  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  Nov.,  1909,  n.s.  vol.  cxxxv.,  p.  410.) 

Report  of  a  case  of  Stokes-Adams  disease.     (Archives  of  Internal 


Medicine,  Aug.,  1909,  vol.  iv.,  p.  186.) 

joint  author.    The  effect  of  digitalis  on  the  ventricular  rate  in  man 


by  Hewlett  and  T.  B.  Barringer,  jr.     (Same,  Feb.,  19 10,  vol.  v.,  p.  93.) 

Barrows,  C.  C.     Acute  complete  inversion  of  the  uterus.     (Amer.  Jour, 
of  Obstetrics,  March,  1910,  vol.  lxi.,  p.  488.) 

Appendicitis  in  children.     (N.  Y.  Medical  Jour.,  25  Nov.,  1905,  vo 


lxxxii.,  p.  1097.) 

Dermoid  cyst  delivered  through  rectum  and  anus  by  advancing 

head.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  March,  1910,  vol.  lxi.,  p.  492.) 

Ectopic  gestation  sac  containing  foetus;  appendix.    (Amer.  Gynaeco- 


logical and  Obstetrical  Jour.,  1900,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  260.) 

Intravascular  antisepsis.  (N.  Y.  Medical  Jour.,  4,11  July,  1903,  vol. 

lxxviii.,  pp.  1,  65.) 
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matics."    (Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion, 1909,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  54.) 

Efficiency  in  engineering  education.     (Convention  Bulletin  of  the 


Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  June,  19 10.) 
The  new  business  man.     (N.  Y.  Call,  19  Dec.,  1909.) 


Some  life  ideals.     (Sibley  Jour.,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  1.) 


Alao  separately  reprinted  for  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 

Keays,  F.  L.  Compressed  air  illness,  with  a  report  of  3692  case.  (Publi- 
cations of  Cornell  University  Medical  College :  researches  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1.) 

editor.     Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College:    re- 


searches from  the  Department  of  Medicine,  1909. 

Kemmerer,  E.  W.     The  bibliography  of  economics  in  the  United  States. 
(Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Soc.  of  America,  1909,  vol.  iv.,  p.  83.) 

Federal   corporation   tax.     (Papers   and   Proceedings   of   the   3d 


Internat.  Conference  on  State  and  Local  Taxation,  1909,  p.  245.) 

State  finance,  1907  and  1908.     (N.  Y.  State  Library  Bulletin  on 


Review  of  Legislation,  1907  and  1908.) 

Taxation,  1907  and  1908.     (Same.) 

[Review  of]  Jevons,  W.  S.  Investigations  in  currency  and  finance. 


(Annals  of  the  Amer.  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  May,  19 10, 
vol.  xxxv.,  p.  260.) 

managing  editor.     Economic  bulletin,  1 909-1 910. 


Keetler,  A.  6.  See  Lewis,  6.  W.,  and  A.  6.  Kessler.  The  rating  of 
stationary  engines. 

Keyes,  E.  L.,  jr.  Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  considered  from  a 
medical  and  surgical  standpoint.  New  York,  19x0.  8°.  pp.  xvii.  +  975. 
IUus. 

The  effect  of  venereal  disease  upon  the  public  health.     (N.  Y. 


Medical  Jour.,  1  Jan.,  1910,  vol.  xci.) 

Functional  diagnosis  of  renal  disease,  especially  by  experimental 

polyuria.     (Annals  of  Surgery,  March,  19 10,  vol.  Ii.,  p.  340.) 

Non-tubercular  renal  infections.     (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 

Jour.,  10  March,  19 10,  vol.  clxii.,  p.  307.) 

Radiographic  studies  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter.     (Transactions 

of  the  Amer.  Urologic  Assoc.,  1909,  vol.  iii.) 
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I,  D.  S.     [Review  of]  Efficiency  as  a  basis  for  operation  and  wages; 
by  H.  Emerson.     (Economic  Bulletin,  June,  1910,  vol.  iii.,  p.  156.) 

Kingsbury,  B.  F.,  and  H.  D.  Reed.     The  columella  auris  in  amphibia. 
(Jour,  of  Morphology,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  xx.,  p.  549.) 

See  also  Dresbach,  M.,  and  B.  F.  Kingsbury.     Two  new  forms  of 


cut-out  key. 

Lambert,  A.     The  obliteration  of  the  craving  for  narcotics.     (Jour,  of  the 
Amer.  Medical  Assoc,  25  Sept.,  1909,  vol.  liii.,  p.  985.) 

The  treatment  of  alcohol  and  morphine  addiction.     (N.  Y.  State 

Jour,  of  Medicine,  Jan.,  19 10,  vol.  x.  p.  4.) 

and  C.  G.  L.  Wolf.     Protein  metabolism  in  pneumonia.     (Archives 

of  Internal  Medicine,  April,  19 10,  vol.  v.,  p.  406.) 

Law,  J.     Text  book  of  veterinary  medicine.     Vol.  v.     2d  ed.,  revised. 
Ithaca,  1909.     8°.     pp.  621. 

Lewis,  6.  W.     Gas  analysis  apparatus  and  methods  used  in  the  analysis. 
(Horseless  Age,  16  March,  19 10,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  397.) 

Gasoline  analysis,   theoretical  computations  of  gasoline  used  in 

tests.     (Same,  23  March,  19 10,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  429.) 

Study  of  fuel  mixture  of  a  Franklin  air  cooled  motor.     (Same,  9 

March,  1910,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  361.) 

and  A.  G.  Kessler.      Rating  of    stationary  gas  engines.     (Sibley 

Jour.,  June,  19 10,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  403.) 

Livermore,  K.  C.     Women  as  farmers.     (Vocations  for  the  trained  wo- 
man; edited  by  A.  F.  Perkins,  1910,  p.  133.) 

See  also  Warren,  B.  F.,  and  K.  C.  Livermore.     Laboratory  exercises 

in  farm  management. 

Lusk,  G.     The  elements  of  the  science  of  nutrition.     2d  ed.,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Philadelphia,  1909.     8°.     pp.  402.     Frontisp.  and  diagrs. 

The  fate  of  the  amino  acids  in  the  organism.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer. 

Chemical  Soc,  May,  19 10,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  671.) 

A  plea  for  hospital  reorganization.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Medical 

Assoc,  30  April,  19 10,  vol.  liv.,  p.  1421-) 

See  also  Ringer,  A.  I.,  and  G.  Lusk.     Ueber  die  Entstehung  von 

Dextrose  aus  Aminos&uren  bei  Phlorhizinglycosurie. 

Lyon,  T.  L.     Soils  of  New  York  State.     (Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  State 

Department  of  Agriculture,  1909,  no.  9,  p.  179  d.) 

Also  reprinted  in  Circular  No.  x  of  the  same  department  p.  9- 

and  J.  A.  Bizzell.     The  availability  of  soil  nitrogen  in  relation  to 


the  basicity  of  the  soil  and  to  the  growth  of  legumes.     (Jour,  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  July,  1910,  vol.  ii.,  p.  313.) 
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—  Changes  produced  in  soils  by   subjecting  them   to   steam 


under  pressure  [abstract  of  papers  presented  at  the  7th  Internat.  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  1909].  (Jour,  of  the  Soc.  of  Chemical  Industry,  15  July, 
1909,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  721.) 

Effect  of  steam  sterilization  on  the  water  soluble  matter  in 

soils.  (Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
April,  1910,  no.  275,  p.  129.) 

Some  conditions  favoring  nitrification  in  soils.     (Science,  26 

Nov.,  1909,  n.s.  vol.  xxx.,  p.  773.) 

and  E.  0.  Fippin.     The  principles  of  soil  management.     New  York, 

1909.     sm.  8°.     pp.  xxxiii.  +  531.     Illus.     (Rural  text-book  series.) 

and  J.  0.  Morgan.     The  effect  of  fertilizers  applied  to  timothy  on  the 


corn  crop  following  it.     (Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Feb.,  1910,  no.  273,  p.  53.) 

McClendon,  J.  T.     On  artificial  parthenogenesis  of  the  sea  urchin  egg. 
(Science,  1  Oct.,  1909,  n.s.  vol.  xxx.,  p.  434.) 

On  the  dynamics  of  cell  division.     1.     (Archiv  fur  Entwicklungs- 

mechanik,  1910,  vol.  xxix.) 

On  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  on  the  frog's  egg.     (Archiv  fur 

Zellforschung,  19 10,  vol.  v.,  p.  1.) 

On  the  nucleo-albumin  in  the  yolk  platelets  of  the  frog's  egg,  with  a 

note  on  the  black  pigment.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiology,  1  Dec.,  1909,  vol 
xxv.,  p.  195.) 

McCloskey,  A.  6.,  editor.     Cornell  rural  school  leaflet,  x  909- 1 9 1  o. 

MacGillivray,  A.  D.     Blennocampinae — descriptions  of   new  genera  and 
species — synonymical  notes.     (Canadian  Entomologist,   1908,  vol.   xl.,  p 
289.) 

Emphytinae — new    genera    and    species    and    synonymical    notes. 

(Same,  p.  365.) 

Fleas  and  the  bubonic  plague.     (Good  Health,  Sept.,  1909,  vol.  xliv.) 

The  house-fly.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  1909,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14.) 

The  house-fly  as  a  carrier  of  disease.     (Good  Health,  1909,  vol. 


xliv.,  p.  498.) 

A  new  genus  and  some  new  species  of  tenthredinidae.     (Canadian 

Entomologist,  1909,  vol.  xli.,  p.  345.) 

A  new  genus  and  species  of  blennocampinae  from  Texas.     (Sam*, 

1908,  vol.  xl.,  p.  454.) 

A  synopsis  of  the  American  species  of  scolioneurinae.     (Annals  of 

the  Entomological  Soc.  of  America,  Dec.,  1909,  vol.  ii.(  p.  259.) 

Two  new  species  of  saw-flies.     (Canadian  Entomologist,  1909,  voL 

xli.,  p.  402.) 
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McMahon,  J.  On  the  use  of  n-fold  Riemann  spaces  in  applied  mathe- 
matics. (Bulletin  of  the  Amer.  Mathematical  Soc,  July,  1909,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
486.) 

Meara,  F.  S.  A  case  of  so-called  congenital  malaria.  (Archives  of  Pedia- 
trics, July,  1909,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  517.) 

Meningitis  and  conditions  simulating  meningitis.     (Same,  April* 

1910,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  261.) 

Treatment  of  pneumonia;  a  lecture.     (N.  Y.  Medical  Jour.,  8  Jan.' 

1 9 10,  vol.  xci.,  p.  53.) 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Medical 

Sciences,  March,  1910,  n.s.  vol.  cxxxix.,  p.  328.) 

and  A.  S.  Taylor.  A  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  (birth)  with  opera- 
tion.    (Archives  of  Pediatrics,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  846.) 

Merritt,  E.,  editor.     The  physical  review,  x  909-1 9  x  o. 

See  also  Nichols,  £.  L.,  and  £.  Merritt.     Studies  in  luminescence,  xi. 

Minns,  E.  R.  Barnyard  manure,  its  value  and  uses.  Chicago,  1909.  8°. 
pp.  28. 

An  ear- to-row  corn  contest.     (Rural  New  Yorker,  2  April,  19 10, 

vol.  lxix.,  p.  409.) 

Molby,  P.  A.  The  rotatory  dispersion  of  quartz  at  -ioo°C.  and  observa- 
tions at  other  temperatures.     (Physical  Review,  Feb.,  1910,  vol.  xxx.,  p. 

*73-) 

Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Physical  Soc..  Dec. 
38-31,  1909. 

The  rotatory  power  of  limonene  at  low  temperatures.     (Same,  Jan., 

1910,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  77.) 

and  R.  C.  Gibbs.     The  absorption  of  limonene  at  low  temperatures. 

(Same,  p.  92.) 

contributor.     Results  of  magnetic  observations  made  by  the  Coast 

and  Geodetic  Survey  between  July  1,  1908,  and  June  30,  1909,  by  R.  L. 
Paris.  (Report  of  the  Supt.  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1 908-1909, 
Appendix  no.  3,  p.  75.) 

In  part  the  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Molby. 

Molitor,  D.  A.     Geodetic  surveying  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  College 
of    Civil    Engineering,    Cornell    University.     Ithaca,    19 10.     8°.     pp.    29 
Diagrs. 

The  Panama  canal.     (Jour,  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Soc., 

June,  1 9 10.) 

Monroe,  B.  S.     Early  days  of  Delta.     (Alpha  Zeta  Quarterly,  8  Dec., 

1 909,  vol.  iii.) 

Moore,  V.  A.  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the 
year  1 908-1 909,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,'  Jan.   17,  19 10.     Albany, 

1910.  8°.     pp.  100. 
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Animal  experimentation;  the  protection  it  affords  animals  them- 
selves and  its  value  to  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  country.  (Jour,  of  the 
Amer.  Medical  Assoc,  iqio,  vol.  liv.,  p.  854.) 

Bovine  tuberculosis  and  methods  for  its  control  [Proceedings  of  the 

a  2d  Annual  Convention  of  the  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment   Stations].     (Bulletin   of   the   Office   of   Experiment   Stations 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1909,  no.  212,  p.  88.) 

Bovine  tuberculosis  in  New  York,  its  extent,  spread  and  preven- 
tion.    (Proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen's  Assoc.,  1906-08.) 

Diagnosis  of  rabies,  its  spread  and  methods  of  control  in  New  York 

State.     (Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Veterinary  Medical  Assoc,  1909.) 

Also  in  Amer.  Veterinary  Review,  Oct.  1909,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  20. 

Dr.    Law    and   veterinary   education.     (Exercises    attending    the 

presentation  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  James  Law,  1909,  p.  1  x .) 

A  study  of  tubercle  bacteria  in  milk  and  feces  of  tuberculin- 
reacting  cows.  (29th  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health, 
1908,  vol.  i.,  p.  567.) 

Veterinary  science  and  its  problems.     (Amer.  Veterinary  Review. 

June,  1910,  vol.  xxx vii.,  p.  328.) 

and  others.     Report  of  committee  on  diseases  of  the  Amer.  Veterinary 

Medical  Assoc,  1909.     (Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Veterinary  Medical  Assoc, 
1909.) 

Also  in  Amer.  Veterinary  Review,  Oct.  1909,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  1x4. 

Murlin,  J.  R.  The  daily  curve  of  nitrogen  elimination  in  the  pregnant 
as  compared  with  the  non-pregnant  dog  [preliminary].  (Proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  19 10,  vol.  vii.) 

The  metabolism   of  development.  1.     The  energy  metabolism  of 

the  pregnant  dog.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiology,  April,  19 10,  vol.  xxvi.,  p. 

134.) 

joint  author.  The  energy  metabolism  of  parturient  women  [pre- 
liminary], by  T.  M.  Carpenter  and  J.  R.  Murlin,  [Proceedings  of  the  Amer. 
Physiological  Soc]     {Same,  March,  19 10,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  xxvi.) 

joint  author.     The  influence  of  oils  and  of  lecithin  on  the  protein 

metabolism  [preliminary],  by  L.  H.  Mills  and  J.  R.  Murlin.     (Proceedings  of 
the  Soc.  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  19 10,  vol.  vii.) 

Nammack,  C.  E.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  peptic  ulcer.  (Medical 
Record,  1  Jan.,  19 10,  vol.  lxxvii.,  p.  10.) 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

Ministering  women.     (N.  Y.  Medical  Jour.,  28  May,  1910,  vol.  xci.» 

p.  1  no.) 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

Norway  for  neurasthenia.     (Same,  7  May,  19 10,  vol.  xci.,  p.  946.) 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

lVasmyth,  G.  W.  The  cosmopolitan  movement  and  international  arbitra- 
tion:  address  presented  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Internat.  Arbi- 
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tration,  May  19-21,  1909.     (Report  of  the  15th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  Internat.  Arbitration,  1909,  p.  150.) 

Experiments  in  impact  excitation  with  the   Lepel  singing  arc: 


abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Physical 
Soc,  Dec.  28-31,  1909.     (Physical  Review,  Feb.,  19 10,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  281.) 

An  improved  form  of  the  Duddell  singing  arc:   abstract  of  a  paper 


presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Physical  Soc,  April  26-27, 
1909.     (Electrician,  20  Aug.,  1909,  vol.  lxiii.,  p.  746.) 

The  peace  movement  in  the  colleges.     (Independent,  17  Feb.,  191  o, 


vol.  lxviii.,  p.  362.) 


[Review  of]  An  elementary  manual  of  radiotelegraphy  and  radio- 
telephony  for  students  and  operators;  by  J.  A.  Fleming.  (Physical  Review, 
July,  1909,  vol.  xxix.,  p,  88.) 

editor.     The  quill  of  Quill  and  Dagger,  1 909-1 910. 


Needham,  J.  6.     General  biology;  a  book  of  outlines  and  practical  studies 
for  the  general  student.     Ithaca,  19 10.     8°.     pp.  xiv.  +  542.     Illus. 

Kinglets  captured  by  burdocks.     (Bird   Lore,   Nov.-Dec.,    1909, 


vol.  xi.,  p.  261.) 

Notes  on  the  neuroptera  in  the  collection  of  the  Indian  Museum. 

(Records  of  the  Indian  Museum,  1909,  vol.  iii.,  p.  185.) 

Notes  on  the  neuropteroid  insects  of  Isle  Royal,  Mich.     (Report 

of  the  Michigan  State  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  for  1908,  p. 

Nichols,    E.    L.     Ogden    Nichols    Rood,    a    biography.     (Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1909,  vol.  vi.,  p.  499.) 

and  E.  Merritt     Studies  in  luminescence,  xi.     The  distribution  of 

energy  in  fluorescence  spectra.     (Physical  Review,  March,  19 10,  vol.  xxx., 
p.  328.) 


editor.     The  physical  review,  1 909-1 910. 

Niles,  W.  L.     Third  annual  report  of  the  Christ  Church  Tuberculosis 
Class.     New  York,  1909.    pp.  16. 

The  cutaneous  and  conjunctival  tuberculin  tests  in  the  diagnosis  of 

tuberculosis.     (Publications   of   Cornell    University    Medical    College:     re- 
searches from  the  Department  of  Medicine,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  ii.) 

N orris,  H.  H.     Sibley  College  in  19 10.     (Sibley  Jour.,  Jan.,  19 10,  vol. 
xxiv.,  p.  131.) 

and  B.  C.  Dennison.     The  electrical  characteristics  of  circuits  and 

machines.     New  York,  191  o.     8°.  pp.  200. 

Northup,  C.  S.     Influences  of  religion  on  English  literature.     (Dial.,  16 
Jun,  1 910,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  431.) 
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Like  a  midsomer  rose.     (Modern  Language  Notes,  Dec.,  1909,  vol. 

xxiv.,  p.  257.) 

Misinterpretations  of  the  Carlyles.     (Dial,  16  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xlvii., 

P-  283.) 

A  new  survey  of  nineteenth  century  literature.     {Same,  1  March, 

1910,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  152.) 

The  story  of  New  England  expansion.     (Same,  16  April,  19 10,  vol. 

xlviii.,  p.  272.) 

[Review  of]  English  literature,  its  history  and  its  significance  in  the 

life  of  the  English  speaking  world;  by  W.  J.  Long.  (Jour,  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology,  April,  19 10,  vol.  ix.,  p.  281.) 

[Review  of]  Selections  from  early  American  writers,   1 607-1 800, 

edited  by  W.  B.  Cairns.     (Jour,  of  Pedagogy,  June,  1900,  vol.  xx.,  p.  177.) 

co-operating  editor.     The  journal  of  English  and  Germanic  philology  • 

1909-1910. 

co-operating  editor.     The  journal  of  pedagogy,  1909-19 10. 

Nutty  J.  J.  Intraperineural  neurotomy;  an  operation  for  infantile 
cerebral  hemiplegia.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Nov.,  1909,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  151.) 

Olmsted,  E.  W.     Les  Cabotins.      (Cornell  Era,  Jan.,  19 10,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  96.) 

editor.     Legends,  tales  and  poems,  by  G.  A.  Becquer,  edited  with 

introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary.  [2d  ed.,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
Boston,  [1910].  sm.  8°.  pp.  Ixvii.  +  288.  Port.  (Internat.  modern 
language  series.) 

and  F.  D.  Burnet,  translators.     The  fountain  of  the  satyr,  translated 

from  the  Portuguese  of  Eugenio  de  Castro.     (Poet  Lore,  Jan,-Feb.,  19 10, 

vol.  xxi.,  p.  88.) 

The  prefatory  note  is  by  Professor  Olmsted  alone. 

Orndorff,  W.  R.,  and  T.  G.  Delbridge.  Tetrachlograllein  and  some  of  its 
derivatives.     (Amer.  Chemical  Jour.,  Sept.,  1909,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  183.) 

Owens,  F.  W.     The  introduction  of  ideal  elements  and  a  new  definition 
of  projective  n-space.     (Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Mathematical  Soc.,  April 
1910,  vol.  xi.,  p.  141.) 

[Review  of]  Grundlagen  der  Analysis;   von  M.  Pasch.     (Bulletin  of 

the  Amer.  Mathematical  Soc,  Jan.,  1910,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  213.) 

Perlcy,  G.  A.  Experiments  on  solarization.  1.  (Jour,  of  Physical 
Chemistry,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  630.) 

Perrine,  I.  See  Harris,  G.  D.,  and  others.  Oil  and  gas  in  northwestern 
Louisiana. 
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and  0.  D.  von  Engeln.     A  laboratory  manual  of  physical  geography, 


or  use  in  connection  with  a  general  course  in  physical  geography  in  high  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  colleges.  New  York,  19 10.  sm.  40.  pp.  xvii.  4- 
362.     IUus. 

and  F.  M.  McMurry.     New  geographies.     New  York,   19 10.     2 v. 


i2°.     Maps  and  figs. 

and  L.  Martin.     The  National  Geographic  Society's  Alaskan  expedi- 
tion of  1909.     (Nat.  Geographic  Magazine,  Jan.,  1910,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  1.) 
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associate  editor.     Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 

1909-1910. 

associate  editor.     The  j ournal  of  geography,  1 909- 1 9 1  o. 

See  also  Williams,  H.  S.,  and  others.     Watkins  Glen-Catatonk  folio, 

New  York. 

Thilly,  F.  Contemporary  American  philosophy:  studies  in  language 
and  literature.     New  York,  19 10.     8°. 

Philosophy.     (Internat.  yearbook,  1910,  p.  579.) 

Proceedings  of  the  9th  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Philosophical 

Assoc.     (Philosophical  Review,  March,  19 10,  vol.  xix.,  p.  168.) 

The  self.     {Same,  Jan.,  19 10,  vol.  xix.,  p.  22.) 

[Review  of]  Aus  meinem  Leben;  von  F.  Paulsen.     (Internat.  Jour. 

of  Ethics,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xx.,  p.  125.) 

[Review  of]  Ethics;    by  J.  Dewey  and  J.  H.  Tufts.     (Science,  16 

July,  1909,  n.s.  vol.  xxx.,  p.  89.) 

[Review  of]  A  handbook  of  Christian  ethics;    by  J.  C.  Murray, 

(Philosophical  Review,  Sept.,  1909,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  549.) 

[Review  of]  Lectures  on  humanism;    by  J.  S.  Mackenzie.     (Same. 

P-  559) 

[Review  of]  Die  Philosophic  des  jungen  Leibniz;    von  W.  Kabitz. 

(Same,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  642.) 

[Review  of]  Die  Philosophie  des  Spinoza  im  Lichte  der  Kritik;  von 

F.  Erhardt.     (Same,  March,  19 10,  vol.  xix.,  p.  192.) 

[Review  of]  Religion,  critique  et  philosophie  positive  chez  Pierre 

Bayle;  par  J.  Delvolve.     (Same,  Sept,.  1909,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  560.) 

editor.     International  journal  of  ethics,  1909-19 10. 

Thompson,  W.  G.  Practical  dietetics,  with  special  reference  to  diet  in 
diseases.  4th  ed.,  enlarged  and  completely  rewritten.  New  York,  1909. 
8°.     pp.  xxvi.  +  928.     Illus. 

Clinical  experiments  with  homologous  vaccines  in  the  treatment  of 

septic  endocarditis  and  pyemia.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 

Aug.  1909,  n.s.  vol.  cxxxviii.,  p.  169.) 

Also  reprinted  in  Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College:  researches  from 
the  Department  of  Medicine,  Oct..  1909.  vol.  ii. 

The  educational  value  of  the  trained-nurse.     (Trained  Nurse  and 

Hospital  Review,  Aug.,  1909.) 

Modern  dietetic  principles,   their  practical  application.     (Boston 

Medical  and  Surgical  Jour.,  28  April,  1910,  vol.  clxii.,  p.  551.) 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

Tetanus  cured  with  antitoxine.     (Bellevue  Hospital  Reports,  19 10.) 

Trichinosis;    a  clinical  study  of  52  cases.     (Transactions  of  the 

Assoc,  of  Amer.  Physicians,  19 10.) 
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Visceral  sarcomata;    cases   of  sarcoma  of  the   stomach,   heart, 


mediastinum,  etc.     (Medical  Record,  a  April,  1910,  vol.  lxxvii.,  p.  563.) 

Titchener,  E.  B.     Lectures  on  the  experimental  psychology  of  the  thought 
processes.     New  York,  1909.     sm.  8°.     pp.  xii.  +  318. 

Do   combination  tones  originate  in  the  middle  ear?    A  reply. 

(Psychological  Bulletin,  May,  19 10,  vol.  vii.,  p.  173.) 

Helmholtz*  explanation  of  difference  tones.     (Sams,  Jan.,   19 10, 


vol.  vii.,  p.  31.) 


The  past  decade  in  experimental  psychology.     (Amer.  Jour,  of 

Psychology,  July,  19 10,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  404.) 

and  L.  R.  Geissler.     A  bibliography  of  the  scientific  writings  of 


Wilhelm  Wundt:    first  supplementary  list.    (Same,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xx.,  p. 
57o) 

American  editor.     Mind,  a  quarterly  review  of  psychology  and 

philosophy,  1909-19 10. 

associate  editor.     The  American  journal  of  psychology,  1909-19 10. 

and  M.  Bentley,  editors.     Cornell  University  studies  in  psychology. 


No.   63.     E.   Murray.     Organic  sensation.     (Amer.   Jour,   of  Psychology, 
July,  1909,  vol.  xx.,  p.  387.) 

Same.     No.     64.     L.     R.    Geissler.     The    measurement    of 


attention.     (Same,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xx.,  p.  473.) 

Same.     No.   65.     W.  H.   Pyle.     An  experimental  study  of 


expectation.     (Same,  p.  530.) 


Same.     No.  66.     C.  W.  Perkey.     An  experimental  study  of 

imagination.     (Same,  July,  19 10,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  422.) 

Same.     No.     67.     T.     Nakashima.     Time-relations    of     the 


affective  processes.     (Psychological  Review,  Sept.,  1909,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  303.) 

Torrey,  J.  C.     The  relationship  of  amboceptors  in  complement  fixation 
and  in  bacteriolysis.     (Jour,  of  Medical  Research,  Feb.,   19 10,  vol.  xxii., 

P-  95.) 

and  A.  H.  Rahe.     The  distribution  of  bacteria  in  bottled  milk  and 

certain  controlling  factors.     (Jour,  of  Infectious  Diseases,  May,  19 10,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  377.) 

Troy,  H.  C.     Sources  of  error  in  testing  milk  for  fat  by  the  Babcock 
method.     (N.  Y.  Produce  Review,  16  March,  1910,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  778.) 

See  also  Publow,  C.  A.,  and  H.  C.  Troy.     Questions  and  answers 


on  milk  and  milk-testing. 

Tsanoff,  R.  A.     [Review  of]  Kant's  philosophy  as  rectified  by  Schopen- 
hauer; by  M.  Kelly.     (Philosophical  Review,  Jan.,  1910,  vol.  xix.,  p.  93.) 
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[Summaries  of  various  philosophical  articles,   English,  French  and 

German.]     (Same,  July-Nov.,   1909,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  47a,   573,   578,   678; 
Jan.-May,  1910,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  100,  102,  230,  360,  363.) 

Turner,  K.  B.  See  Schoder,  E.  W.,  and  K.  B.  Turner.  Hydraulic  labora- 
tory manual. 

Ward,  6.  G.,  jr.  The  relation  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  thyroidism  to 
the  toxaemia  of  pregnancy.  (Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  Dec., 
1909,  vol.  ix.,  p.  617.) 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

Warren,  G.  F.  Teachers'  manual  to  accompany  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture.    New  York,  1909.     sm.  8°.     pp.32. 

Agriculture  for  high   schools.     (Proceedings   of  the   2d   Annual 

Conference  on  Agricultural  Science  in  the  Summer  School  of  Agriculture, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  July,  1909.) 

Agriculture  for  high  schools.     (Cornell  Countryman,  May,  19 10, 

vol.  vii.,  p.  256.) 

The  census  of  agriculture.     (Same,  June,  19 10,  vol.  vii.,  p.  289.) 

High  school  agriculture  [Proceedings  of  the  13  th  Annual  Meeting 

of  the  N.  Y.  State  Science  Teachers'  Assoc]     (Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Education  Dept.,  15  Nov.,  1909,  no.  459,  p.  21.) 

Planting  grain.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  iii., 

P-  3i) 

Rural  progress  and  outlook.     (Rural  Manhood,  Jan.,  19 10,  vol.  i., 

p.  13) 

and  K.  C.  Livermore.    "Laboratory  exercises  in  farm  management. 

New  York,  19 10.     pp.  xii.  +  158. 

advisory  editor.     Cornell  rural  school  leaflet,  1 909- 1 9 1  o. 

Webber,  H.  J.  Some  facts  concerning  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  presented  to  a  hearing  of  legislative 
committees,  Albany,  April  5,  19 10.     Ithaca,  19 10.     8°.     pp.20. 

Adams   act  research   at  Cornell.     (Proceedings   of  the   Soc.   for 


Horticultural  Science,  1908-1909,  6th  Annual  Meeting,  p.  60.) 

Weil,  R.     The  antitryptic  activity  of  human  blood  serum.     (Amer.  Jour. 
of  the  rfedical  Sciences,  May,  19 10,  n.s.  vol.  cxxxix.,  p.  714.) 

Experimental  study  of  the  antitryptic  activity  of  human  serum. 

(Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  Feb.,  19 10,  vol.  v.,  p.  109.) 


On  the  resistance  of  human  erythrocytes  to  cobra  venom.     (Jour. 

of  Infectious  Disease,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  vi.,  p.  688.) 

Also  reprinted  in  Publications  of   Cornell  University  Medical  College:  studies  from  the 
Department  of  Pathology,  1909,  vol.  ix. 

Variation  in  resistance  of  human  erythrocytes.     (Proceedings  of 


the  Soc.  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  vii.,  p.  2.) 
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and  S.  Feldstein.     A  new  method  of  testing  the  interaction  of 


ferments  and  antiferments.     (Same,  Dec,  1909,  vol.  vii.,  p.  61 .) 

and  M.  Rebling.     Avoidance  of  hemolysis  in  transfusion.     (Amer. 

Jour,  of  Surgery,  March,  1909,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  268.) 

Whetzel,  H.  H.     End  rot  or  fiber  rot  of  seedlings.     (Special  Crops,  Aug., 

1909,  vol.  viii.,  p.  143) 

Fiber  rot  disease  of  ginseng.     (Same,  Dec,  1909,  vol.  viii.,  p.  229.) 

Fiber  rot  or  rust  of  ginseng  roots.     {Same,  Aug.,  1909,  vol.  viii., 

p.  146.) 

Spraying  for  alternaria  blight.     {Same,  June,  1909,  vol.  viii.,  p.  104.) 

Summer  use  of  concentrated  lime  sulphur.     (Ninth  Annual  Report 

of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers'  Assoc,  Jan.,  1910,  p.  31.) 

and  V.  B.  Stewart.  Fire  blight  of  pears,  apples,  quinces,  etc.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Dec,  1909, 
no.  272,  p.  29.) 

joint  author.     Peach  leaf  curl,  by  E.  Wallace  and  H.  H.  Whetzel. 

(Same,  April,  1910,  no.  276,  p.  155.) 

Whipple,  G.  M.  Questions  in  school  hygiene.  Syracuse,  1909.  8°. 
pp.  88.     (Cornell  Study  Bulletins  for  Teachers,  4.) 

The  effect  of  practise  upon  the  range  of  visual  attention  and  of 

visual  apprehension.     (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  May,  19 10,  vol.  i., 
p.  249.) 

The  effects  of  prolonged  rapid  and  deep  breathing.     (Science,  7 

Jan.,  1910,  n.s.  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  26.)  *» 

The    instruction    of    teachers    in    school    hygiene.     (Pedagogical 

Seminary,  March,  19 10,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  44.) 

New  instruments  for  testing  discrimination  of  brightness  and  of 

pressure  and  sensitivity  to  pain.     (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  Feb., 

1910,  vol.  i.,p.  101.) 

A  range  of  information  test.     (Psychological  Review,  Sept.,  1909* 

vol.  xvi.,  p.  347.) 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

The  spelling  of  university  students.  (Jour,  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Jan.,  1910,  vol.  i.,  p.  31.) 

The  teaching  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  [report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Amer.  Psychological  Assoc,  on  the  Teaching  of  Psychology]. 
(Psychological  Review  Monographs,  April,  19 10,  no.  51,  p.  2.) 

[Review  of]  Civics  and  health;  by  W.  H.  Allen.  (Economic  Bul- 
letin, Dec,  1909,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381.) 

Another  review  of  the  same   in  Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  Jan.  1910,  vol.  i,  p.  48. 

[Review  of]  The  distribution  and  functions  of  mental  imagery;   by 


H.  Betts.     (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  April,  19 10,  vol.  i.,  p.  216.) 
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[Review  of]  Lehrerschaft  und  Schulhygiene  in  Vergangenheit  und 

Gegnewart;  von  K.  Roller.     (School  Review,  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  584.) 

[Review  of]  Memories  of  my  life;   by  F.  Gal  ton.     (Jour,  of  Educa- 


tional Psychology,  Feb.,  19 10,  vol.  i.,  p.  107.) 

[Review  of]  Schularzttatigkeit  und  Schulgesundheitspflege;  von  G. 


Leubuscher.     (School  Review,  June,  1910,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  430.) 

[Review  of]  The  teaching  of  spelling;    by  E.  R.  Bailey  and  J.  M. 


Manley.     (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  May,  19 10,  vol.  i.,  p.  305.) 

[Review  of]  Von  der  Kinderseele;    Beitrage  zur  Kinderpsychologie 


aus  Dichtung  und  Biographie;   von  G.  Baumer  und  L.  Droescher.     (Sams, 
April,  19 10,  vol.  i.,  p.  219.) 

associate  editor.     The  journal  of  educational  psychology,  1 9 1  o. 

White,  P.  J.  Some  common  weeds  and  how  to  destroy  them.  (Cornell 
Rural  School  Leaflet,  April-May,  19 10,  vol.  iii.,  p.  128.) 

Testing  farm  seeds.     (Same,  Jan.,  1910,  vol.  iii.,  p.  66.) 

Wilder,  B.  G.  A  brain  of  about  one-half  the  average  weight  from  an 
intelligent  white  man.  (Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Philosophical  Soc,  19 10, 
vol.  xlix.,  p.  188.) 

Also  separately  reprinted.     Abstract  of  same  in  Ithaca  Jour.,  25  April,  1910. 

The  brain  of  the  American  negro.     (Proceedings  of  the  1st  National 

Negro  Conference,  1909,  p.  22.) 

Also  separately  reprinted,  with  9  pp.  of  additional  information. 

Definition  of  football:   letter  to  the  editor.     (Ithaca  Jour.,  4  Nov., 

1909.) 

Also  in  Cornell  Daily  Sun,  5  Nov.  1909. 


The  educational  uses  of  the  acanth  shark:    address  before  the 

Biological  Soc.  of  Cornell  University,  March  21,  19 10;    abstract.     (Same, 
23  March,  19 10.) 

Issued  under  the  title  Sharks  as  mental  and  physical  pabulum. 

Lincoln  and  the  negro:  letter  to  the  editor.     (Same,  3  June,  19 10.) 

Motive  should  count  even  when  knowledge  and  judgment  are  lack- 


ing; letter  to  the  editor.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  16  Nov.,  1909.) 

Simplified  spelling:    letter  to  the  editor.     (Ithaca  Jour.,  28  Jan., 

1910.) 

Simplified  spelling  again:    letter  to  the  editor.     (N.  Y.  Tribune, 

13  Sept.,  1909.) 

Also  in  Ithaca  Jour., *a  1  Sept.,  1909. 

Simplified  spelling  and  reason :  letter  to  the  editor.     (Ithaca  Jour., 


5  Feb.,  1910.) 

The  statue  of  Robert  E.   Lee;  letter  to  the  editor.     (Harpers' 

Weekly,  16  Oct.,  1909,  vol.  liii.,  p.  5.) 

Also  in  Ithaca  Jour.,  2  Nov.,  1909. 
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and  A.  A.  Allen.     The  early  breeding  habits  of  amblystoma  puncta- 


tnm.     (Amer.  Naturalist,  Nov.,  1909,  vol.  xliii.,  p.,  687.) 

The  increase  of  austral  birds  at  Ithaca.     (Auk,  Jan.,  1910, 

vol.  xxvii.,  p.  63.) 

— —  Regular  summer  crossbills  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Sam*,  p.  83.) 

See  also  Reed,  H.  D.,  and  A.  H.  Wright.     The  vertebrates  of  the 

Cayuga  Lake  Basin.  I 
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PRESIDENTS  REPORT 

FOR  1910-11 


To  the  Board  op  Trustees: 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1910-11.  The 
Report  covers  the  period  from  September  30,  1910,  to  September  30, 
1911. 

TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTIES 

Two  new  members  have  entered  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr. 
Herbert  D.  Mason  was  elected  by  the  alumni  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Blood  (who 
was  re-elected  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kerr),  and  Dr.  Frank  H.  Miller  was  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  R. 
Eastman,  whose  term  had  expired. 

Professor  Hiram  Corson  died  June  15,  191 1,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  great  teacher,  who  made  it  his  object  to 
awaken  and  develop  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  students  by  bringing 
them,  through  his  wonderful  gift  of  interpretation,  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  noblest  literature.  Another  death  in  the  staff  was 
that  of  Alexander  Hugh  Ross  Fraser,  who  "for  eighteen  years  devoted 
himself  unselfishly,  assiduously,  and  with  skill  and  sagacity  suggestive 
of  genius,  to  the  task  of  building  up  our  Law  Library  to  its  present 
state  of  completeness  and  efficiency". 

The  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  has  lost  from  its  clinical 
staff  two  eminent  surgeons  who  had  been  connected  with  the  College 
since  its  foundation  in  1898.  Dr.  Samuel  Alexander,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Genito-urinary  Surgery,  died  November  29  and  Dr.  Charles 
Stedman  Bull,  of  the  Department  of  Opthalmology,  died  April  17. 

In  June,  Dr.  R.  A.  Witthaus,  who  since  its  foundation  had  rendered 
the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  valuable  services  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  member  of  the  College  Council,  retired  from  active 
service  upon  a  pension  furnished  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
was  elected  to  an  emeritus  professorship. 


^j 


6  TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTIES 

The  following  sabbatic  leaves  of  absence  for  the  year  1911-12 
have  been  granted:  Professor  Pinch  and  Assistant  Professors 
Winans  and  Prescott  for  one  year;  Professors  Karapetoff,  Kimball, 
and  Sill  for  the  first  term;  and  Professors  Burr,  Diederichs,  and  Dann 
for  the  second  term.  Professor  Jenks,  who  had  a  sabbatic  leave  of 
absence  in  1910-1 1,  has  been  granted  another  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Special  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to  Professor  McDermott 
and  Assistant  Professor  Dresbach  for  the  first  term.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  these  professors  during 
their  absence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  members  of  the  instructing 
staff  in  the  entire  University  at  Ithaca  during  the  year  1910-11. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  each  college  is  also  given,  and  where  a 
teacher  is  in  more  than  one  faculty  he  has  been  counted  in  the  college 
in  which  most  of  his  work  is  done. 


Emeritus  Professors 

Professors   

Assistant  Professors 

Lecturers 

Instructors 

Assistants,  etc 


•A 

£2 


2 
21 


25 


IS 

Is 


8 

52 

*3 
1 

58 
62 


5 
1 


1- 


1 

3 
3 


3 

2 


204 


12 


! 


I 

3 
3 


3 
1 


11 


I 
I 

if 


6 
13 


15 


34 


11 
13 


43 
13 


80 


1 

5 

2 


6 
9 


23 


1- 


1 

19 
18 

4 
15 
55 


112 


3 


12 

106 
76 

5 

145 
163 


507 


♦Work  of  first  two  years  of  course  mainly  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  the  number  of  members 
of  the  instructing  staff  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Emeritus  Professors 3 

Professors 13 

Clinical  Professors 20 

Assistant  Professors 12 

Lecturers 2 

Instructors 59 

Assistants 36 

145 
The  Faculty  sent  greetings  to  sister   universities  which  jrere 
commemorating  their  foundation,  and  was  represented  by  delegates, 
as  follows:  to  the  University  of  Mexico,  Dean  Crane;  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  Professor  Jenks ;  to  the  University  of  Breslau,  Professor 
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Sterrett;  to  the  University  of  Christiaoia,  Professor  Nichols;  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Professor  Sill. 


STUDENTS 

The  number  of  different  persons  who  received  instruction  in  the 
University  in  the  year  1910-11  was  5624, — an  increase  of  430  over 
the  total  enrollment  of  1909-10. 

The  records  of  Cornell  University  always  carefully  distinguish 
between  students  in  the  regular  courses  leading  to  degrees  and 
attendants  in  the  Summer  Session  and  the  Summer  and  Winter 
Schools  of  Agriculture,  who  enter  without  examination.  Excluding 
these  groups  the  number  of  regularly  matriculated  students  for  the 
year  1910-11  was  4412,  The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment 
of  students  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  first  column 
of  figures  including  the  Summer  Session  and  the  Summer  and  Winter 
Schools  in  Agriculture,  the  second  excluding  them: 


Year 

I90O--OI 
I90I-02 
I902-O3 
I903-O4 
1904-05 
I905-06 
1906-O7 
1907-08 
1908-09 
I9OQ-IO 
19IO-II 


Total  Number 
Total  Number  of  Regularly 

of  Students      Matriculated  Students 


2980 

2521 

3293 

2845 

3457 

3022 

3423 

3091 

3841 

3318 

4122 

346i 

4^25 

3523 

4465 

3734 

4859 

3985 

5104 

4227 

5624 

4412 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  number  of 
regularly  matriculated  students,  which  did  not  reach  2000  until  the 
nineteenth  century  was  closing  and  which  had  not  reached  4000  in 
the  year  1908-09,  had  passed  4400  in  1910-11. 

These  regularly  enrolled  students,  4412  in  number,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  courses  of  instruction  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table,  which  for  purposes  of  comparison  covers  five  years : 


Year 


1906-07 
1907-08 
I908-O9 
I909-IO 
191O-II 


2 

¥ 

239 

249 
310 

309 

372 


is 


748 

820 
902 

970 

1017 


211 
206 
225 
264 

272. 


"8 


348 
320 
221 
201 

171 


5 
£3 


86 
82 

94 
100 

105 


1 

i 


278 
348 
415 

539 
761 


82 
100 

133 
140 


1 


466 

5" 
569 

559 
558 


1  *l 

•■2.3! 

2  5  WW 


1081 
1 127 
1 162 
1 1 86 

IQ73 


3523 
3734 
3985 
4227 
44'2 


8  STUDENTS— ENROLLMENT 

For  the  first  time  the  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  reached  and  passed  1000.  This  is  an  increase  of  200  in  the  last 
three  years.  Still  more  striking  is  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  in 
the  Graduate  School,  which  has  risen  from  309  in  1909-10  to  372 
in  1910-11.  The  rising  wave  of  interest  in  scientific  agriculture  is 
reflected  in  the  large  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  which  advanced  from  539  to  761.  There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  Veterinary  Medicine  and  a  larger 
increase  in  Law.  The  requirement  of  a  college  degree  for  admission 
to  the  Medical  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  continues  to  reduce 
the  numbers,  the  last  class  entering  with  a  high  school  preliminary 
education  having  graduated  in  June.  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
enrollment  in  Architecture,  and  in  Civil  Engineering  the  enrollment  is 
unchanged.  In  Mechanical  Engineering  the  inexorable  rigor  with 
which  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  enforced  in  the  last  few 
years  has  so  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  classes  that  the  total  en- 
rollment is  actually  100  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  two  preceding 
years;  but  the  indications  already  are  that  even  with  these  higher 
demands  for  preliminary  education  the  classes  will  soon  regain  and 
exceed  their  former  proportions. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  other  Reports  that  while  the  total  attendance 
of  regular  students  had  increased  from  2845  i*1  1901-02  to  4227  ia 
1909-10,  the  number  of  women  had  remained  stationary,  being  400 
in  1901-02  and  397  in  1909-10.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  women 
in  the  University  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  diminution  of  enrollment  in  this  College  continues,  having 
fallen  from  274  in  1909-10  to  262  in  1910-1 1.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  women  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  increased 
from  27  in  1908-09  to  90  in  1910-1 1.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  this  brings  the  total  number  of  women 
registered  in  the  University  up  to  428,  which  is  28  more  than  in  1901- 
02,  when  the  enrollment  was  400.  There  are  46  women  enrolled  in 
the  Graduate  School,  1  in  Law,  25  in  Medicine,  and  4  in  Architec- 
ture. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  remains  substanti- 
ally unchanged:  of  the  4412  regularly  matriculated  students,  2422 
come  from  New  York  State;  339  from  Pennsylvania;  224  from  New 
Jersey;  172  from  Ohio;  135  from  Illinois;  102  from  Massachusetts; 
94  from  Maryland;  67  from  Connecticut;  50  from  Indiana;  47  from 
the  District  of  Columbia;   46  from  Missouri;  and  35  from  Michigan. 
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These  figures  correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  the  preceding  year 
and  the  order  of  states  is  indentical  except  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Indiana  have  changed  places.    California  follows  with 

32  students;  Iowa  29;  Colorado  28;  Virginia  27;  Wisconsin  25; 
Minnesota  24;  Washington  23 ;  Texas  22;  Porto  Rico  22;  and  Utah 
20.  The  following  states  and  territories  sent  from  9  to  19  students: 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Nebraska,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
the  Philippines,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Hawaii,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire, 
Delaware,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Arkansas  sends  8  students;  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  each 
7;  and  North  Dakota,  Mississippi,  and  Montana  each  5.  From 
China  come  51  students;  from  Cuba  17;  Canada  16;  Argentine 
Republic  8;  Mexico  7;  Paraguay  6;  Ecuador  3;  and  Panama  3. 
The  remaining  students  come  from  other  American  and  Asiatic 
countries  and  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

The  Registrar's  Report  shows  that  1384  regular  students  were 
registered  during  the  year  for  the  first  time.  Of  these  matriculants 
311  were  admitted  on  New  York  State  Regents'  credentials  and  524 
on  certificates  from  accredited  schools.  Another  group  of  195  was 
admitted  to  advanced  standing — 92  as  freshmen;   59  as  sophomores; 

33  as  juniors;  and  1 1  as  seniors. 

The  method  of  admitting  students  by  certificate  continues  to 
commend  itself  to  the  Faculty.  The  number  of  schools  from  which 
students  were  received  by  certificate  was  265.  The  college  standing 
of  students  admitted  on  certificate  has  shown  a  steady  improvement 
during  the  last  few  years.  On  the  other  hand,  22  schools  received 
notification  that  the  work  done  by  their  graduates  who  were  admitted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  unsatisfactory  and  three  schools 
were  notified  that  the  reception  of  their  certificates  would  not  be 
continued. 

The  list  of  subjects  now  accepted  for  admission  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity covers  so  wide  a  range  that  practically  any  high-school  graduate 
can  enter  some  division  of  the  University.  These  subjects  embrace 
English,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  ancient 
and  modern  history,  English  history,  American  history  and  civics, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  physical  geography,  biology,  botany, 
zoology,  agriculture,  drawing,  and  manual  training;  and  this  list  is 
likely  enough  to  be  augmented  in  the  future  by  the  addition  of 
domestic  science  and  other  subjects  which  are  receiving 
recognition  in  good  high  schools.     The  plan  adopted  by  Cornell 
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University  is  to  prescribe  certain  subjects  which  are  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  a  high-school  course  and  which  are  also  essential 
prerequisites  to  later  work  in  the  University.  For  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  Engineering  or  Architecture  or  Agricul- 
ture, the  candidate  must  have  three  units  in  English ,  three  in  a  foreign 
language,  two  in  mathematics,  one  in  history,  and  the  remaining  six 
of  the  fifteen  units  required  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  subjects 
in  the  foregoing  list  excepting  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  requires  two 
units  in  an  additional  foreign  language,  and  the  Faculties  of  En- 
gineering an  additional  two  units  in  advanced  mathematics.  This 
scheme  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  to  the  high  schools  absolute 
freedom  to  fix  their  own  curriculum  and  to  do  their  own  work;  for 
even  in  the  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  entrance  require- 
ments during  the  last  generation  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
reputable  high  school  which  does  not  give  at  least  three  units  of 
English,  three  units  of  a  foreign  language,  two  units  of  mathematics, 
and  one  of  history. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  preparatory  training  of  a  high- 
school  graduate  does  not  qualify  him  to  enter  in  the  University  the 
course  which  he  prefers.  He  may,  for  example,  lack  the  advanced 
mathematics  required  for  the  engineering  course,  or  the  second 
foreign  language  required  for  the  course  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  yet 
he  may  be  an  able  youth  who  is  highly  recommended  by  the  principal 
of  his  school.  For  the  reason  already  given,  such  cases  are  not  likely 
to  be  numerous.  They  may,  however,  occur  and  work  hardship  in 
the  case  of  promising  individuals.  Dean  Hull  therefore  raises  the 
question  whether  the  University  should  not  receive  any  well  recom- 
mended high-school  graduate  and  register  him  as  a  student,  though 
not  necessarily  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
matriculant's  preliminary  training  did  not  qualify  him  to  enter  at 
once  upon  the  course  of  his  choice,  he  should  be  allowed  to  prepare 
himself  for  it  by  supplementing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
the  specific  deficiencies  of  his  high-school  course.  This  plan  would 
connect  the  University  in  all  its  colleges  still  more  closely  with  the 
high  schools,  which  has  always  been  a  controlling  policy.  In  the 
special  course  of  chemistry,  which  has  been  developed  by  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  there  is  a  modification  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments to  that  College  which  many  high-school  graduates  would  not 
be  able  to  satisfy.  The  Faculty  has  therefore  provided  that  while 
students  may  be  admitted   for  the  present  to  this  course  upon 
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the  entrance  requirements  for  A.B.,  they  may  be  required  to  take 
more  than  eight  terms  or  four  years  to  graduate.  If  other  specialized 
courses  of  this  sort  were  established  with  corresponding  specialized 
entrance  requirements  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  University  to 
adopt  generally  the  plan  described  by  Dean  Hull,  the  plan  which 
has  already  been  put  in  operation  in  the  case  of  the  special  course  in 
chemistry. 

The  number  of  students  dropped  throughout  the  University  during 
the  year  for  unsatisfactory  scholarship  was  smaller  than  usual. 
This  may  in  part  be  explained  by  stricter  enforcement  of  the  entrance 
requirements.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  public- 
ity given  in  recent  years  to  the  scholarly  standing  erf  fraternities  and 
similar  organizations  has  awakened  in  them  greater  solicitude  about 
the  standing  of  their  members  and  this  solicitude  has  been  intensified 
by  the  criticisms  of  alumni  and  former  students. 

No  complaint  is  made  of  neglect  of  work  on  the  part  of  students  in 
athletics  and  other  student  organizations.  That  their  absences  for 
out-of-town  games  and  other  exercises  were  not  immoderate  appears 
from  the  table  published  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  stated  that  "the  average 
duration  of  leave  of  absence  for  the  upwards  of  300  students  receiving 
it  was  2.2  days:  only  two  students  were  granted  the  maximum  of 
seven  days  allowed  by  the  University  rules,  and  only  fourteen  out  of 
the  300  secured  more  than  five  days  leave." 

Much  publicity  was  given  to  Cornell  athletics  by  the  events  of 
Navy  Day  (as  the  undergraduates  have  now  come  to  call  it), 
Saturday,  May  27.  On  that  day  the  Cornell  teams  and  crews 
were  victorious  in  baseball,  in  rowing,  and  in  track,  in  contests 
which  attracted  wide  attention  and  much  newspaper  com- 
ment. Apart  from  rejoicing  in  these  victories  the  friends  of  the 
University  may  modestly  hope  that  the  spirit  animating  Cornell 
athletics  is  in  some  measure  deserving  of  the  encomiums  which  it 
received  in  newspaper  comments  on  that  occasion,  as,  for  example, 
the  following  from  an  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  May  29: 

So  Cornell,  as  they  say  in  the  Greek  histories,  was  victorious,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea.  We  feebly  struggle;  they  in  glory  shine.  And 
though  beaten,  and  beaten  badly,  we  can  still  admire  without  envy 
and  cheer  without  regret.  As  was  said  in  these  columns  on  Saturday, 
next  to  the  honor  of  beating  Cornell  is  the  honor  of  being  beaten  by 
men  who  play  the  game  so  like  gentlemen,  men  who  can  generously 
win  and  as  handsomely  take  a  defeat.  Singularly,  there  is  no  sting  in 
being  beaten  by  Cornell;  it  is  as  if  they  had  all  along  deserved  to  win. 
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Side  by  side  with  these  successes  in  intercollegiate  athletics  there 
is  developing  at  the  University  a  system  of  home  athletics  which  is 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  who  recognize  the  necessity  of  sports 
and  games  for  young  men  but  who  look  with  some  apprehension  on 
the  excesses  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  There  has  grown  up  at 
Cornell  in  recent  years  a  system  of  contests  not  only  between  the 
different  colleges  of  the  University  but  between  different  classes  and 
between  different  fraternities  and  other  social  organizations.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  probably  as  many  as  two  hundred  contests  of  this 
sort  were  held,  most  of  them  in  the  new  athletic  field,  toward  which 
the  alumni  and  old  students  have  made  such  gfenerous  contributions. 
The  President  believes  that  this  is  a  most  healthful  condition  in  itself 
and  one  fraught  with  great  promise  and  significance  for  the  future 
development  of  University  athletics.  These  sports,  though  the  play- 
ing is  naturally  inferior,  are  on  a  small  scale  scarcely  less  exciting 
and  interesting  than  the  most  keenly  contested  games  between  rival 
universities. 

Besides  these  voluntary  athletic  sports  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  Cornell  University  military  drill  is  prescribed  for  freshmen, 
and  either  military  drill  or  physical  training  for  sophomores.  Both 
these  departments  are  doing  excellent  work.  In  particular  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  the  steady  improvement  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  made  both  in  the  work  of  the  military  department  and  in  the 
attitude  of  the  students  toward  it.  Required  drill  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  boon  to  the  students  themselves,  to  the  University,  and  to 
the  nation;  and  the  President  believes  that  the  physical,  moral, 
and  patriotic  advantages  of  this  discipline  are  coming  to  be  justly 
appreciated  by  the  undergraduates  themselves.  To  Captain  Phillips 
must  be  given  the  greatest  credit  for  these  improved  conditions.  He 
has  been  preeminently  successful  in  his  work,  he  has  won  to  an  un- 
usual degree  the  confidence  and  affectionate  regard  of  students  and 
colleagues,  and  his  withdrawal  at  the  expiration  of  his  detail  is  a 
matter  of  universal  regret. 

Including  the  freshmen  who  drill,  the  sophomores  and  upper- 
classmen  who  are  registered  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training, 
and  the  contestants  in  our  intra-mural  as  well  as  in  our  intercollegiate 
contests,  the  Professor  of  Physical  Culture,  Professor  Young,  esti- 
mates that  not  less  than  three  thousand  students  are  accounted  for  as 
taking  regular  exercise  throughout  considerable  portions  of  the  year. 
In  making  athletic  sports  an  incident  in  the  regular  life  of  under- 
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graduates  in  general,  Professor  Young  himself  has  been  an  import- 
ant factor. 

The  conduct  of  the  student  body  during  the  year  was  unusually 
good.  Cooperation  between  the  students  and  the  Faculty  for  the 
prevention  of  misconduct  and  the  administration  of  discipline  has  for 
many  years  been  the  policy  of  Cornell  University;  but  the  system 
has  been  more  completely  developed  in  recent  years  and  it  has  as  its 
organs  today  a  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  a  Student 
Conference  Committee,  and  a  Proctor.  Their  method  of  procedure 
and  mode  of  work  is  described  in  some  detail  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty.  The  President  believes  that 
during  the  past  year  they  have  been  unusually  successful  in  prevent* 
ing  disorder  (which  easily  arises  where  thousands  of  students  come 
together)  and  in  bettering  student  life  at  the  University,  and  he 
heartily  endorses  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University 
Faculty  that  "Cornell  University  today  has  a  clean,  right  minded, 
hard  working  body  of  students  who  are  earnest  in  their  determination 
to  keep  the  reputation  of  the  University  above  reproach." 

The  age  at  which  young  men  graduate  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
social  and  economic  importance.  Figures  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Registrar's  Report  for  the  decennial  classes  from  1870  to  1910 
and  also  for  the  class  of  1905.  These  figures  show  the  age  at  gradua- 
tion of  the  youngest  man  in  the  class  and  the  oldest  man  in  the  class 
as  well  as  the  median  age  of  the  men  (the  median  age  of  the  men 
being  the  age  which  has  just  as  many  men  above  it  as  below  it,  that  is, 
older  as  younger).  The  following  extract  from  the  Registrar's  Report 
gives  the  medium  age  for  young  men  in  the  graduating  classes 
-of  1890,  1900, 1905,  and  1910: 

Class 

1890 
1900 

1*05 

1910 

Class 

1890 
1900 

>*>5 
1910 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  average  median 
for  the  graduating  classes  of  1890,  1900,  1905,  and  1910  m  the  dif- 
ferent courses  was  as  follows : 


Arts 

Y rs.       Mos. 

] 
Yrs. 

Law 
Mos. 

Medjcine 
Yrs.       Mos. 

Veterinary 
Yrs.     Mos. 

22             4 

22 

6 

22           IO 

22 

5 

24         5 

25           I 

22             6 

23 

5 

23          6 

25         5 

22             5 

22 

10 

23          9 

23         7 

Agriculture 
Yrs.        Mos. 

Architecture 
Yrs.        Mos.. 

Civil 

Engineering 

Yrs.       Mos. 

Mechanical 
Engineering 
Yrs.     Mos^ 

23            2 

23 

9 

22          II 

23            I 

23         IO 

23 

0 

23         IO 

22           IO 

23        IO 

24 

4 

24             I 

23          3 

24            O 

23 

0 

23            5 

22           II 
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Years  Months 

Arts 22  6yi 

Law 22  9# 

Mechanical  Engineering 23  o)i 

Architecture 23  6)4 

Civil  Engineering 23  6# 

Agriculture 23  SJ4 

Medicine 23  io% 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  course  in  law  covers  only  three 
years.  Hereafter,  at  least  a  year  of  college  work  is  required  for  ad- 
mission, so  that  the  age  of  graduation,  if  other  conditions  remain  the 
saxpe,  would  be  increased  at  least  twelve  months.  In  medicine  also 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  large  increase  in  the  age  of  graduation,  for  the 
members  of  the  classes  which  graduated  up  to  the  present  year  were 
admitted  to  the  college  on  entrance  requirements  equivalent  to  high- 
school  graduation,  whereas  the  classes  graduating  in  and  after  191 2 
will  have  entered  on  the  requirement  of  a  college  degree,  which,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  would  make  the  age  of  graduation  in 
medicine  some  years  later  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  . 

For  the  first  time  the  degrees  conferred  at  Commencement  ex- 
ceeded 800,  there  being  747  first  degrees  and  66  advanced  degrees. 
Altogether  12,825  degrees  have  been  conferred  since  the  opening  of 
the  University,  of  which  1241  have  been  advanced  degrees.  Of  these 
12,825  degrees,  2453  were  conferred  between  1868,  the  date  of  the 
opening  pf  the  University,  and  1892 ;  and  10,372  have  been  conferred 
in  the  last  nineteen  years. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  is  the  supreme  hope  and  crown  of  the 
University.  Its  varied  problems,  its  work,  its  outlook,  and  its 
possibilities  were  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Report  f of 
last  year.  It  was  shown  from  the  comparative  figures  published  in 
Science  that  in  the  year  1910,  Cornell  University  had  conferred  more 
doctorates  in  science  than  any  other  university  in  America,  and  that 
the  total  number  of  doctorates  conferred,  in  both  the  sciences  and  the 
liberal  arts,  was  35  for  Cornell,  while  at  Johns  Hopkins  it  was  23,  at 
Pennsylvania  26,  at  Yale  27,  and  at  Harvard  35. 

The  growth  of  the  Graduate  School  has  been  very  striking  during 
the  year  1910-11.  The  total  registration  rose  from  309  to  3 72.  This 
is'an  increase  of  exactly  fifty  per  cent  in  three  years,  the  total  registra- 
tion in  1907  having  been  249. 

These  372  graduate  students  came  from  117  different  colleges  and 
universities.    The  character  and  geographical  distribution  of  these 
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institutions  is  as  remarkable  as  their  number.  They  include  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Brown,  Chicago,  Stanford,  Vanderbilt, 
Lehigh,  Syracuse,  Wesleyan,  Toronto,  and  Edinburgh  Universities; 
the  State  Universities  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin;  and  also  a  large  number 
of  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Amherst,  Bates,  Bucknell,  DeP&uw,  Dickinson,  Earlham,  Haverford, 
Hobart,  Lafayette,  Middlebury,  Roberts,  Rutgers,  Swarthmore, 
Tufts,  Wabash,  and  Westminster.  The  colleges  and  universities 
from  which  come  the  largest  number  of  graduates  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Cornell  University  are  Wabash  College  with  eleven;  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  ten;  Wesleyan  University  with  six; 
Lelaxtd  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  with 
five  each;  the  University  of  Indiana,  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
University  of  Missouri,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Ohio  State 
University,  each  with  four;  and  Amherst  College,  DePauw  Univer- 
sity, Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Iowa  State  University,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Pomona 
College,  University  of  Rochester,  Vassar  College,  Washington  College, 
and  the  University  of  West  Virginia  with  three  each.  Of  agricultural 
colleges,  Kansas  sends  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Cornell  University 
three  graduates,  New  Hampshire  four,  and  Utah  four.  The  rest  of 
the  117  colleges  and  universities  which  furnish  graduates  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Cornell  University  send  from  one  to  two  students 
each*:: 

Of  these  372  graduate  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School, 
40  are  specializing  in  languages,  47  in  history,  political  science, 
and  philosophy,  97  in  physical  sciences,  104  in  biological  sciences, 
and  45  in  engineering.  These  figures  once  more  demonstrate  the 
the  great  opportunities  which  exist  at  Cornell  University,  with  its 
strong  departments  of  pure  and  applied  science,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  school  of  research.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  under- 
graduates who  take  the  undergraduate  courses  in  arts  and  sciences, 
in  agriculture,  in  engineering,  and  other  appKed  sciences  there  will  be 
a  fraction,  perhaps  hundreds  in  the  aggregate,  who  have  special 
aptitudes  for  research;  and  to  win  these  specially  talented  youths 
to  the  cause  of  science  and  train  them  for  original  investigation  is 
one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  Graduate  School.     In  this  connection 
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it  should  he  noted  that  194  of  the  372  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  are  graduates  of  Cornell  University.  Equally  suggestive  is 
the  fact  reported  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  that  the  most 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences  which,  he  says,  "is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  continued 
and  increasing  interest  in  scientific  agriculture".  The  other  signifi- 
cant fact  noted  by  Dean  Merritt  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  interest 
in  advanced  work  along  engineering  lines.  While  many  engineering 
investigations  can  be  carried  on  only  under  the  conditions  of  actual 
practice,  and  while  others  are  too  costly  for  any  university  to  under- 
take, Dean  Merritt  points  out  that  there  is  a  large  and  important 
field,  lying  in  the  borderland  between  technical  engineering  and  pure 
science,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  the  universities  and  technical 
schools  more  successfully  than  anywhere  else;  and  the  development 
of  this  field  is  as  important  a  function  of  an  engineering  school — 
especially  when  a  part  of  a  great  university — as  is  the  routine  instruc- 
tion of  undergraduates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  graduate  students 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School  according  to  the  degrees  for  which 
they  were  candidates  in  1909-10  and  1910-1 1  respectively. 

1 9 10- 1 1    1909-10 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 166  157 

Master  of  Arts 92  72 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 32  24 

Master  of  Engineering  (Mech.,  Civ.,  etc.) 45  30 

It  may  be  the  good  fortune  of  some  of  these  young  investigators 
to  make  important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
There  seems  to  be  a  presentiment  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  dis- 
coveries. The  discovery  ofradium  and  other  radio-active  substances 
has  not  only  enlarged  the  bounds  of  knowledge  but  it  has  given  an 
impetus  to  speculation  and  awakened  hopes  of  future  discoveries. 
It  has  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  world  may  have  at  its  dis- 
posal hitherto  unsuspected  sources  of  energy.  And  as  Sir  William 
Ramsey  said  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  "The  whole 
progress  of  the  human  race  has  indeed  been  due  to  individual 
members  discovering  means  of  concentrating  energy,  and  of  trans- 
forming one  form  into  another."  It  is  the  lofty  ambition  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Cornell  University  to  train  individuals  who  shall 
make  some  contribution  towards  this  progress  of  humanity. 
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COLLEGE  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

For  the  first  time  the  number  of  regularly  matriculated  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  reached  and  passed  a  thousand. 
The  enrollment  was  705  in  1905-06;  748  in  1906-07 ;  820  in  1907-08; 
902  in  1908-09;  970  in  1909-10;  and  in  1910-11  it  was  1017. 

Besides  teaching  these  1017  students,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  gives  instruction  to  a  still  larger  number  of  students  in  the 

professional  colleges.    The  students  in  the  engineering  courses  receive 

about  a  third  of  their  instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

and  the  students  in  agriculture  about  a  half.    Another  demonstration 

of  the  dependence  of  the  professional  colleges  on  the  Faculty  of 

Arts  and  Sciences  is  contained  in  the  following  summary  statement 

from  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Our  Faculty  comprises  but  forty  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
Ithaca  (viz.  45  per  cent  of  the  professors  and  34  per  cent  of  the 
instructors — assistants  not  counted),  and  directly  supervises  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  regular  students  registered  here  for  their  first  degree; 
nevertheless  it  reports  to  the  Registrar  over  fifty-one  per  cent  of  all 
the  student  credits  here  given.  Our  Departments  of  English  and 
Oratory  reported,  in  the  first  term  of  1909-10,  more  student  hours 
(335°)  than,  the  whole  Faculty  of  Law  (3177).  The  credits  reported 
by  our  Departments  of  History  and  Political  Science  (4307)  fell  less 
than  five  per  cent  short  of  those  reported  by  the  entire  Faculty  of 
Agriculture  (4514).  Our  Departments  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry 
taken  together  reported  more  credits  (5838  +  5819  =  11,657)  than 
the  five  Colleges  of  Medicine  (Ithaca  branch — 400),  Veterinary 
Medicine    (13 14),    Architecture    (19 19),    Law    (3177),    Agriculture 

(4Si4). 

The  subjects  prescribed  in  the  technical  and  professional  courses 

which  are  taught  by  professors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are : 

mathematics,    physics,    chemistry,    geology,    botany,     physiology, 

economics,  and  English;   and  in  addition  to  these  prescribed  studies, 

students  in  professional  and  technical  courses  are  permitted  by  their 

faculties  to  elect  a  certain  limited  amount  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts 

and  sciences  which  is  generally  taken  in  some  of  the  pure  sciences, 

though  occasionally  in  language,  history,  or  philosophy.    But  the 

constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  professions  themselves  for  a 

fuller  and  more  thorough  training  for  their  own  special  work  tend  to 

reduce  to  a  minimum  the  elective  work  of  professional  and  technical 

students  in  the  liberal  arts  and  pure  sciences.    And  of  the  prescribed 

humanistic  subjects  just  indicated  only  economics  is  prescribed  in  all 

professional  and  technical  courses,  while  English  is  not  prescribed  in 
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any  of  them  except  in  agriculture.  The  result  is  that  the  humanistic 
training  of  professional  and  technical  students  who  confine  them- 
selves to  the  regular  four-year  courses  is  mediated  by  economics  and 
(agriculture  apart)  by  economics  alone.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
President  has  steadily  urged  the  desirability  of  reorganizing  the 
engineering  courses  so  as  to  embrace  a  preliminary  education  of  two 
years  not  only  in  the  pure  sciences  but  also  in  the  liberal  arts,  followed 
by  three  years  of  professional  training  corresponding  to  the  present 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  courses  in  the  engineering  schools. 
And  he  rejoices  that  the  course  of  this  type  which  is  now  offered  as  an 
alternative  to  prospective  engineers  is  taken  by  constantly  increasing 
numbers.  Just  as  physics  or  biology  is  liberalizing  to  the  student 
of  the  humanities,  so  the  study  of  literature  or  philosophy  is  liberaliz- 
ing to  the  student  of  the  sciences,  pure  and  applied.  "The  great 
need,"  says  John  Morley,  "in  modern  culture,  which  is  scientific  in 
method,  rationalistic  in  spirit,  and  utilitarian  in  purpose,  is  to  find 
some  effective  agency  for  cherishing  within  us  the  ideal.  That  is,  I 
take  it,  the  business  and  function  of  literature.' ' 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  for  the  Arts  degree  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  oldest  American  university,  Harvard,  in  one  of  the 
youngest  American  universities,  Chicago,  and  in  one  of  the  oldest 
British  universities,  Edinburgh.  Moving  from  very  different  points 
of  departure,  these  three  universities  have  with  minor  modifications 
adopted  substantially  the  requirements  which  have  been  in  operation 
at  Cornell  University  for  a  number  of  years.  "Every  curriculum," 
runs  the  new  (1909)  ordinance  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  "must 
embrace  subjects  taken  from  at  least  three  out  of  four  departments  of 
study:  language,  philosophy,  science,  and  history  and  law."  As  a 
result,  a  student  may  take  the  degree  without  either  Latin  or  Greek, 
logic  or  moral  philosophy,  mathematics  or  natural  philosophy,  which 
six  subjects  along  with  English  constituted  the  entire  curriculum  as 
late  as  1891,  seeming,  as  has  been  said  by  Professor  A.  Seth  Pringle- 
Pattison,  "to  have  come  down  from  antiquity  like  the  seven  planets". 
Harvard,  having  abandoned  the  plan  of  unrestricted  electives, 
prescribes  courses  from  certain  groups  of  language,  science,  history 
and  politics,  and  philosophy  and  mathematics.  And  the  new  regula- 
tions of  Chicago  University  prescribe  that  before  the  undergraduate 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  must  have  attained  reason- 
able proficiency  in  English,  and  he  must  have  taken,  in  high 
school  or  in  college  or  in  both,  two  years  work  in  each  of    the 
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following  groups:  (1)  philosophy,  history  and  social  science, 
(2)  modern  languages  other  than  English,  (3)  mathematics, 
(4)  natural  science.  This  consensus  of  opinion  in  widely  different 
institutions  is  a  hopeful  indication  that  a  new  curriculum  adapted  to 
modern  needs  and  conditions  is  being  worked  out  by  our  universities 
to  take  the  place  of  the  chaos  which  has  reigned  since  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  curriculum. 

While  waiting  for  more  light  on  the  development  of  the  modern 
idea  of  liberal  culture,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  to  its 
credit  two  characteristic  achievements  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  students  under  its  charge.  It  is  recognized  that  for 
thorough  work  the  interest  of  the  student  must  be  enlisted.  In  the 
case  of  undergraduates  who  have  decided  upon  their  future  vocations, 
their  interest  in  their  studies  has  been  quickened  and  stimulated  by 
the  recommendation  of  such  humanistic  and  scientific  subjects  as  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  their  subsequent  professional  training  or  as 
would  obviously  prove  helpful  in  the  subsequent  practice  of  their 
professions.  In  other  words,  the  undergraduate  has  been  advised  to 
select  a  considerable  portion  of  the  subjects  of  his  curriculum  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  subsequent  vocation.  On  the  other  hand 
the  undergraduate  in  Arts  is  not  permitted  to  study  any  professional 
subject  until  he  has  been  in  residence  and  done  satisfactory  work  at 
least  three  years. 

A  second  distinctive  function  which  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  fulfilling  is  to  serve  as  a  seminarium  for  the  development 
of  new  varieties  of  the  curriculum  preparative  for  such  new  profes- 
sions as  may  from  time  to  time  arise.  The  College  as  the  one  elastic 
part  of  the  University  has  recognized  its  obligation  to  the  University 
(in  the  words  of  Dean  Hull)  "to  serve  as  a  proving  ground  for  the 
development  of  educational  sports,  to  furnish  a  seed  bed  in  which,  if 
able,  they  may  grow  strong  enough  to  stand  alone* '.  In  this  way  the  • 
course  in  chemistry  has  grown  up  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  response  to  a  strong  external  demand.  While  still  retain- 
ing the  course  under  its  own  jurisdiction,  the  Faculty  has  now  dif- 
ferentiated it  from  other  arts  courses  and  dowered  it  with  a  special 
degree — Bachelor  of  Chemistry.  With  or  without  separate  dif- 
ferentiating degrees,  courses  of  this  nature  are  likely  to  develop  in 
the  future  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  the  great  and 
rapid  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  industrial,  technical,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  economic,  and  social  conditions  in  the  United 
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States  and  elsewhere  are  bound  to  react  on  the  curricula  of  the  high 
schools  until  these  curricula  are  adapted  to  meet  contemporary  needs. 
And  if  Cornell  University  is  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  remain  in 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  high  schools  6f  the  country, 
it  must  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  new  courses  which  shall 
be  correlated  with  these  new  high-school  programmes  as  the  existing 
courses  in  arts  and  engineering  are  already  correlated  with  the 
established  high-school  courses. 

Concerning  the  special  course  in  chemistry,  it  must  be  added, 
however  regrettable  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  more  provision 
in  its  curriculum  for  humanistic  subjects  than  there  is  in  any  of  the 
technical  or  professional  courses  of  the  University.  No  blame 
attaches  to  anyone  for  this  circumstance.  The  professors  of  chemistry 
found  that-  so  much  time  was  necessary  for  the  study  of  that  im- 
portant and  highly  developed  science  that  when  the  other  necessary 
auxiliary  subjects  were  included  in  the  curriculum  little  place  was  left 
for  any  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  President  believes  that  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  question  is  the  conversion  of  this  four-year  special 
course  in  chemistry  into  a  five-year  course,  the  last  three  years  to 
remain  as  they  now  are,  and  the  work  of  the  first  year  to  be  spread 
over  two  years,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal  number  of  hours  of 
humanistic  study,  whether  language  or  literature  or  history  or 
philosophy  or  politics  and  economics. 

Some  change  in  the  staff  and  readjustment  of  courses  were  neces- 
sitated by  the  resignation  of  Professor-Fetter  from  the  chair  of  Econom- 
ics and  Distribution  to  accept  at  Princeton  University  the  headship 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy.  Professor  Fetter  carries 
with  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor  the  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues,  who 
were  attracted  to  him  both  by  his  fine  ethical  spirit  and  by  his 
serious  intellectual  aims  and  achievements. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

There  has  again  been  an  increase  in  the  attendance  in  the  College 
of  Law.  The  enrollment  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows: 
1907-08,206;   1908-09,225;  1909-10,264;  1910-11,279. 

No  student  will  hereafter  be  permitted  to  take  the  course  in  law 
who  has  not  had  at  least  a  year  of  college  work.  For  some  years  past 
the  proportion  of  entrants  who  would  have  been  unable  to  meet  these 
new  requirements  has  been  constantly  diminishing.  In  1907-08,  the 
percentage  of  this  class  was  44,  in  1908-09  it  fell  to  38^,  and  in 
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1909-10  to  26^.  In  1910-1 1  only  12  per  cent  of  students  taking  the 
first  year  of  the  course  in  law  would  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  new 
requirement.  Many  of  these  men  had  not  only  one  year  of  college 
work  but  two  or  three,  and  some  of  them  had  taken  the  A.B.  degree. 
If  the  State  of  New  York  would  raise  in  some  such  fashion  as  the 
foregoing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar,  it  would  not 
only  elevate  the  legal  profession  but  confer  a  boon  on  the  public  who 
are  now  so  often  at  the  mercy  of  incompetent  lawyers.  A  conference 
representing  the  faculties  of  eight  of  the  nine  law  schools  in  the  State 
has  during  the  year  been  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  a  committee, 
of  which  Dean  Irvine  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  present  their 
views  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  in  this  State  makes  the  rules 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  Court,  however,  did  not  deem  it  wise 
or  expedient,  to  make  any  considerable  advance  in  the  present 
requirements  for  admission. 

COLLEGES   OF   ARCHITECTURE,  CIVIL   ENGINEERING,   AND   MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

The  enrollment  in  the  Colleges  of  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing is  just  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  change  in  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  already 
been  discussed.  The  regular  work  of  the  colleges  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  usual  efficiency,  yet  improvements  could  be 
effected  if  funds  were  available  to  provide  more  teachers  and  larger 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  A  gift  of  $60,000  was  received  from  a 
generous  friend  of  the  University,  Mrs.  Florence  O.  R.  Lang,  to 
provide  new  shops  for  Sibley  College.  The  building,  which  is  to  be 
designated  Rand  Hall,  is  designed  by  Mrs.  Lang  as  a  memorial  to  her 
brother,  Jasper  Raymond  Rand,  jr . ,  a  former  student  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, their  father,  Jasper  Raymond  Rand,  and  their  uncle,  Addison 
Crittenden  Rand.  The  building  which  is  now  under  construction  is  to 
be  three  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet 
wide.  It  is  located  east  of  the  present  mechanical  laboratory,  and  to 
make  room  for  it,  the  northern  end  of  East  Avenue  was  thrown  eastward 
in  a  curve  which  lines  up  with  the  bridge  over  Fall  Creek  below  Beebe 
Falls.  The  shops  of  Sibley  College  have  in  recent  years  been  greatly 
overcrowded.  Mrs.  Lang's  timely  gift  will  relieve  this  situation  and 
also  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  College.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  benefactors  may  soon  provide  two  more  buildings  which 
will  be  placed  immediately  west  of  Rand  Hall  for  the  accommodation 
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of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanical 
Laboratory. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  relief  has  come  for  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering.     Dean  Haskell  says  in  his  report : 

I  feel  called  upon  again  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  college. 
The  number  of  students  has  increased  120  per  cent  in  seven  years, 
while  the  available  working  space  of  the  College  has  increased  but 
26  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  Lincoln  Hall  should  be  doubled  in 
size.  More  recitation  rooms,  more  and  better  lighted  drafting 
rooms,  larger  laboratories  with  better  equipment,  and  more  space  for 
the  College  library  and  reading  room  are  next  to  a  necessity.  The 
hydraulic  laboratory  was  built  when  there  were  but  185  students  in 
the  College  and  at  a  time  when  the  interest  in  experimental  hydraulics, 
though  active,  was  far  from  what  it  is  today.  The  building  should 
be  quadrupled  in  size.  The  hydraulic  canal  is  usable  for  only 
about  five  months  of  the  school  year,  because  of  the  severity  of  our 
winters.  It  should  be  housed  by  a  suitable  building  where  it  would 
always  be  in  commission  and  important  hydraulic  experiments  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted  could  go  forward  without  interruption. 

In  the  College  of  Architecture  the  need  most  keenly  felt  at  the 
present  time  is  for  more  strong  and  permanent  teachers.  Profes- 
sor Hebrard  has  resigned  his  Professorship  of  Design  to  Teturn  to 
Paris  and  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Director  Martin 
describes  the  situation  in  the  College  in  the  following  terms : 

The  College  has  other  needs  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
from  year  to  year,  such  as  classrooms,  a  librarian,  additional  janitor 
service,  additional  equipment,  etc.,  but  these  things  are  all  so  in- 
significant compared  with  the  greater  need  that  I  have  neither  heart 
nor  desire  to  dwell  upon  them  now.  We  seem  in  emergencies  to  be 
able  in  some  way  to  get  along,  after  a  fashion  at  least,  without 
material  equipment;  but  a  university  cannot  do  work  without 
teachers. 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  legislature  has  increased  the  maintenance  fund  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  from  $200,000  to  $225,000,  and  also  provided  $53,000 
additional  for  extension  work  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  well 
as  $130,000  for  buildings  and  other  purposes.  The  reorganization 
of  the  extension  bureau  with  the  larger  funds  now  provided  for  this 
work  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  with  which  the  College 
will  have  to  deal.  The  question  is,  how  can  the  facts  and  principles 
of  agricultural  science  and  practice  of  which  the  College  is  the  organ 
be  most  readily  made  available  for  use  by  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
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The  successful  extension  work  which  the  College  has  already  done  with 
the  smaller  funds  hitherto  at  its  disposal  is  the  best  kind  of  guarantee 
that  the  larger  duty  now  put  upon  it  will  be  adequately  performed. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  College  has  risen 
rapidly,  and  is  now  probably  larger  than  the  enrollment  of  any  other 
agricultural  college  in  America.  Besides  the  80  graduate  students 
there  were  in  attendance  597  regular  undergraduates  and  169  special 
students,  and  the  short  Winter  School  in  Agriculture  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  477,  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction 
in  agriculture  was  1323.  The  question  is  often  raised,  what  number 
of  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  actually  engage  in  farming. 
An  investigation  conducted  during  the  year  shows  that  out  of  1467 
former  students,  65  per  cent  are  now  engaged  in  general  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  dairy  work,  while  1 5  per  cent  have  become  teachers 
or  officers  in  departments  of  agriculture. 

This  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  creating  conges- 
tion in  many  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  new 
poultry  building  and  the  new  building  for  home  economics  will  indeed 
bring  relief  to  these  departments,  but  as  they  occupied  small  attics 
in  the  existing  buildings  their  transfer  to  new  buildings  affords  very 
little  relief  to  the  other  departments  of  the  College.  The  space  in  the 
attic  of  the  dairy  building  vacated  by  the  Poultry  Department  will 
be  needed  at  once  by  the  Dairy  Department,  and  the  attic  used  by  the 
Home  Economics  Department  will  be  needed  for  the  expansion  of  the 
adjoining  Department  of  Entomology.  There  will  be  no  abatement 
of  the  overcrowding  in  the  Departments  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Plant  Breeding,  Farm  Mechanics,  etc.,  which  indeed  is  bound  to 
become  still  more  acute  with  increasing  numbers  of  students. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  has  been  extended  during  the  year 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Forestry.  Professor 
Mulford  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  been  appointed  to  this 
professorship.  The  forest  is  one  of  the  important  crops  of  the  farmer. 
About  27  per  cent  of  New  York  State  is  still  in  woodland,  a  good  part 
of  which  is  on  actual  farms. 

Besides  giving  instruction  to  students  in  the  College  and  to  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  also  dedicated  to 
the  enlargement  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  There  has 
always  been  the  keenest  interest  in  original  investigation,  and  the 
researches  and  publications  of  the  year  show  that  this  interest  con- 
tinues unabated. 
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STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

The  most  important  event  in  the  year's  record  of  the  Veterinary 
College  is  the  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  $140,000  for  the 
erection  of  clinical  and  hospital  buildings,  $85,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion being  immediately  available.  The  annual  maintenance  fund 
was  also  raised  from  $45,000  to  $47,500  and  a  special  appropriation 
of  $3,000  was  made  for  equipment  with  special  reference  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  new  addition  to  the  north  wing. 

The  enrollment  of  students  was  105,  the  largest  since  the 
higher  entrance  requirements  went  into  force.  An  optional  four-year 
course  has  been  established  and  a  few  students  have  registered  in  it. 
It  may  be  thought  advisable  in  the  future  to  extend  the  present  three- 
year  course  to  four  years. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  contains  fourteen  papers  giving 
the  results  of  original  investigations  into  the  nature  of  animal  diseases 
or  other  veterinary  subjects.  Every  department  of  the  College 
participated  in  these  investigations.  The  most  immediately  helpful 
work  has  been  the  preparation  of  serum  to  reduce  the  loss  in  this  State 
from  hog  cholera.  Its  great  value  to  pork  producers  is  evidenced 
by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  serum,  the  use  of  which 
has  produced  uniformly  successful  results.  Diagnoses  have  been 
made  for  veterinarians  and  for  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  hundreds  of  cases  of  rabies,  glanders,  anthrax,  tuberculosis,  etc., 
and  the  distribution  of  tuberculin  has  amounted  to  43,275  doses. 

The  College  continues  to  make  itself  helpful  to  practising  veteri- 
narians. This  has  been  done  in  different  ways,  but  the  winter  con- 
ferences now  held  at  the  College  are  affording  the  practitioners  un- 
usual opportunities  for  coming  in  touch  with  the  recent  advances  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  conference  of  January  last  was  attended 
by  about  150  practitioners. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

The  work  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  admirable  report  of  Dean  Polk  (Appendix  V).  Referring 
to  that  report  for  all  details,  it  may  here  be  generally  stated  that  two 
large  problems  now  press  upon  the  College.  One  concerns  the 
laboratories.  In  view  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  sciences  and  the 
consequent  enlargement  of  the  work  of  departments,  it  is  now  in- 
cumbent on  the  College  to  strengthen  very  considerably  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  and  also  to  some  extent  the  newly  organized 
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Department  of  Physiology,  and  even  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the 
Departments  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry.  The  cost  of  the  effective 
maintenance  of  these  and  other  departments  in  medical  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  Report  of  last  year  in  the 
form  of  extracts  from  the  standard  publication  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  on  Medical  Education  in  America.  Of  course,  the  figures 
must  be  higher  for  New  York  City  than  for  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  The  last  report  of  the  president  shows  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  (apart  from  hospital)  costs  $260,000 
a  year. 

The  second  urgent  problem  now  confronting  the  Medical  College 
concerns  a  hospital.  It  is  today  recognized  that  a  hospital  is  as 
essential  to  a  medical  school  as  a  physiological,  an  anatomical,  or  a 
pathological  laboratory.  A  medical  school  cannot  be  efficient 
unless  its  clinical  instructors  have  positions  in  hospitals,  and  it  cannot 
call  to  its  staff  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  from  any  part  of  the 
country  unless  it  can  offer  them  along  with  its  professorships  clinical 
positions  in  a  hospital.  If,  therefore,  the  Medical  College  of  Cornell 
University  is  to  remain  a  first-class  institution,  it  must  either  own  a 
hospital  or  enter  into  partnership  with  an  independent  hospital  on 
terms  which  will  assure  to  the  Medical  College  the  right  to  appoint 
or  to  nominate  the  clinical  officers  in  the  hospital.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  owns  its  own  hospital,  and  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  has  recently  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  The  essentials  of  this  agreement  and 
the  reasons  for  it  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  President  of  Harvard  University,  March  1,  191 1,  that  the 
passage  is  herewith  quoted. 

The  relations  between  the  Medical  School  and  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  have  at  last  been  placed  upon  a  basis  wholly 
satisfactory  to  both  institutions.  The  University  has  no  desire  to 
manage  the  Hospital,  nor  have  the  Trustees  of  the  latter  an  ambition 
to  manage  the  School.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  medical 
school  that  its  clinical  instructors  should  have  positions  in  hospitals, 
and  hence  an  eminent  surgeon  or  physician  cannot  be  called  from  a 
distance  to  a  chair  in  the  School  unless  he  can  be  offered  at  the  same 
time  a  clinic  in  a  hospital.  This  is  impossible  unless  the  appoint- 
ments in  both  institutions  are  made  jointly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hospital  believe  that  the  welfare  of  their  patients 
will  be  promoted  by  having  at  their  disposal  the  scientific  resources 
of  a  great  school,  and  by  the  ability  to  call  to  their  service  the  best 
man  from  any  part  of  the  country  by  a  joint  offer  of  a  chair  and  a 
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clinic.  The  two  institutions  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the 
interests  under  their  charge  coincide,  and  can  be  attained  only  by  an 
unbroken  mutual  understanding  in  the  matter  of  appointments. 
By  their  large  views  and  wise  foresight  the  Trustees  of  the 
Brigham  Hospital  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  people  of 
Boston  no  less  than  upon  our  Medical  School.  If  the  School  is  to  be 
of  national  importance  it  must  be  able,  like  every  other  department 
of  the  University,  to  call  leading  men  from  any  part  of  the  nation. 
This  it  has  been  able  to  do,  and  has  done,  for  laboratory  chairs;  but 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  attract  men  of  established 
reputation  elsewhere  to  its  clinical  professorships.  Now  it  can  do  so, 
and  has  begun  in  a  way  that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  the 
School. 

If  a  partnership  of  this  sort  could  be  established  between  the 
Medical  College  and  some  neighboring  hospital  of  the  highest  rank, 
the  most  difficult  problem  now  confronting  the  College  would  be 
settled.  The  only  alternative  is  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a 
hospital  of  its  own,  a  plan  which  would  cost  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  involve  the  complex  business  of  hospital  administration. 
What  the  College  wants  is  the  control  of  the  clinical  offices  in  a  first- 
class  hospital  and  funds  for  clinical  instruction  and  research  therein. 
It  matters  not  who  owns  the  hospital,  if  only  those  ends  be  secured. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College, 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Kerr,  reports  that  while  the  Faculty  have  been 
pinched  for  appropriations  both  for  teaching  and  research,  the  ad- 
vanced character  of  the  instruction  which  they  are  able  to  give  and 
the  high  quality  of  the  work  which  the  students  are  able  to  do  convince 
them  each  year  more  thoroughly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step  which  was 
taken  when  the  entrance  requirements  in  medicine  were  raised  to  a 
college  degree. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Apart  from  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  a  university  has  no 
higher  vocation  than  the  training  of  teachers.  Besides  its  long 
established  work  in  this  field,  Cornell  University  is  now  moving  out 
in  two  new  directions.  One  is  the  application  of  psychology  to 
specific  educational  problems,  in  which  Professor  Whipple's  investi- 
gations and  results  have  awakened  interest  in  expert  circles.  The 
second  is  the  organization  of  courses  for  prospective  teachers  in  the 
great  field  of  industrial  education.  The  University  has  superb 
facilities  for  training  such  teachers  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts;   and  the  new  equipment  which  has  been  secured  for  domestic 
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science  ought  soon  to  place  that  subject  in  an  equally  advantageous 
position.  The  new  courses  will  fit  teachers  to  give  instruction  in 
these  subjects,  as  the  existing  courses  have  prepared  them  to  teach 
mathematics,  science,  language,  and  other  liberal  arts. 

There  is  also  another  call  to  service  from  the  State  of  New  York  to 
which  the  University  desires  to  respond.  Under  the  terms  of  a  recent 
law  the  State  has  established  an  entirely  new  system  of  supervision 
for  its  schools  in  villages  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  and  in 
rural  districts.  In  January  next,  204  new  superintendents  will  enter 
upon  this  work.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  these  superin- 
tendents will  have  had  a  university  training  and  during  the  five  years 
of  their  term  of  office  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  attend  the 
University  except  in  the  summer.  And  in  arranging  courses  for 
the  Summer  Session,  Director  Bristol  will  hereafter  keep  their  needs 
in  view.  Indeed,  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1 9 1 1 ,  candidates  for  these 
offices  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered  in  agri- 
culture, some  knowledge  of  which  is  prescribed  as  a  qualification  for 
tl\e  position. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  191 1  there  were  enrolled  1 157  students. 
Of  these  128  were  in  agriculture,  in  courses  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  But  even  when  this  group  is  deducted  from  the  total 
number  of  attendants  in  the  Summer  Session,  there  remain  1029  as 
compared  with  987  in  1910.  The  policy  of  the  Summer  Session 
being  settled,  the  work  was  carried  on  much  as  in  former  years.  The 
spirit  of  earnestness,  energy,  and  industry  by  which  Cornell  Univer- 
sity is  characterized  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  Summer  Session; 
at  any  rate,  Director  Bristol  reports  that  each  succeeding  year  shows 
fewer  and  fewer  laggards  in  attendance. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  expansion  of  the  University  library  continues  apace.  It  now 
has  400,000  volumes  (395,209  on  August  1)  and  60,000  pamphlets. 
The  volumes  added  during  the  year  numbered  11,513.  The  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  spacious  building  which  was  donated 
to  the  University,  along  with  an  endowment  of  $300,000,  by  the  late 
Henry  W.  Sage,  in  the  year  1888,  cannot  long  be  deferred.  A  space 
of  two  years  is  the  limit  set  by  the  library  staff.  Indeed,  to  facilitate 
the  keeping  of  books  in  proper  order  Mr.  Harris  states  that  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  provide  additional  shelf  room  either  by  the 
extension  of  the  stack  wings  or  by  the  conversion  of  the  big  library 
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lecture  room  into  a  stack  room.  The  librarian  records  notable  gifts 
received  during  the  year  from  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Patten  of  the  class  of  1884,  and  others,  including 
the  late  Professor  Hiram  Corson,  who  bequeathed  to  the  library 
some  valuable  collections  from  his  favorite  field  of  English  linguistics 
and  literature. 

THE   INFIRMARY 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Committee  is  for  the 
first  time  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  President's  Report,  in 
which  it  will  hereafter  appear.  It  is  noted  that  an  outbreak  of  mumps 
among  the  students  in  the  winter  taxed  severely  the  capacity  of  the 
Schuyler  house,  on  the  property  recently  purchased  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Infirmary  grounds.  The  construction  of  an  addition  to 
the  Infirmary  has  been  authorized  and  the  work  is  progressing  so 
rapidly  that  the  building  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
another  year.  It  is  a  strictly  fire  proof  building  with  all  modern 
hospital  appointments,  including  provision  for  the  careful  isolation  of 
diseases,  and  it  will  cost  not  far  from  $100,000.  With  this  supple- 
mentary building,  the  Cornell  Infirmary  will  comfortably  accommo- 
date about  eighty  beds,  a  number  which  may  be  increased  fifty  per 
cent  in  times  of  emergency.  The  fact  should  be  known  that  the 
University  has  been  compelled  to  run  in  debt  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  new  building. 

HALLS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  splendid  gift  of  $300,000  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  will  provide  the 
University  with  a  second  hall  for  women  students.  The  Adviser 
of  Women  recommends  that  the  young  women  be  required  on  the 
completion  of  that  hall  to  reside  either  in  it  or  in  Sage  College.  Mrs. 
Martin  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation  in  the  management  of  the 
dining  room  of  Sage  College.  Her  administration  has  not  subjected 
the  University  to  any  additional  expense,  and  it  has  been  more 
acceptable  to  the  young  women  than  the  independent  stewardship 
which  it  replaced.  Mrs.  Martin  reports  that  the  spirit  of  petty 
fault  finding  with  the  administration  of  Sage  has  almost  completely 
died  out,  and  that  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  has  taken  its  place. 
She  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  achievement:  not  only  has  it 
relieved  the  University  of  annoyance,  but  it  has  augmented  the 
happiness  of  the  young  women  in  Sage. 
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Prudence  Risley  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  for  women,  is  to  be 
located  on  a  beautiful  wooded  tract  of  between  three  and  four  acres 
on  the  north  bank  of  Fall  Creek  a  few  rods  west  of  Triphammer  Falls 
bridge.  For  the  purchase  of  this  admirable  site  a  gift  of  $20,000  was 
received  by  the  University  from  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin  of  New  York 
City,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  building  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  Russell  Sage.  It  is  designed  in  the 
English  Collegiate  style  and  will  be  built  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings. 
It  is  to  be  three  stories  high,  besides  an  attic  and  an  additional  low 
story  where  the  ground  slopes  away  toward  the  ravine.  The  main 
front  on  Thurston  Avenue  will  be  2  50  feet  long,  with  entrance  through 
a  large  central  tower;  from  the  main  building  two  wings  will  extend 
to  the  gorge,  one  112  feet,  the  other  88  feet  in  length,  forming  a  court 
facing  the  gorge.  The  building  will  be  equipped  with  its  own  heating 
apparatus,  with  electric  light,  telephones,  elevator,  and  every  possible 
modern  convenience,  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  fire  proof.  It  will 
accommodate  175  women  students,  besides  servants. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

To  the  external  eye  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  University  at 
the  present  time  is  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  new  build- 
ings. In  the  College  of  Agriculture  one  new  building  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science,  costing  $154,000,  another  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Poultry  Husbandry,  costing  $90,000,  and  the  new  barn 
costing  $20,000  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  plans  for  the  first 
section  of  the  heating  plant,  costing  $50,000,  are  under  way, 
the  plans  for  the  new  auditorium,  which  will  cost  $138,000,  are 
practically  complete,  and  the  plans  for  the  new  Veterinary 
College  hospital,  costing  $140,000,  are  approaching  completion. 
The  plans  for  the  Prudence  Risley  Hall,  for  which  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  has  donated  $300,000,  are  practically  finished.  It  is 
expected  that  the  contracts  for  all  these  buildings  will  be  let  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  addition  to  the  Infirmary,  which  will  cost  $100,000, 
is  well  under  way;  so  also  is  the  new  Rand  Hall  for  which  Mrs. 
Florence  0.  R.  Lang  donated  $60,000.  Altogether,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  University  is  now  spending  $1,052,000  in  buildings.  The 
extension  to  the  chemical  laboratories  for  which  Mr.  Carnegie  donated 
$60,000  is  not  only  complete  but  was  in  use  during  the  spring  term. 
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THE  AESTHETIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  the  ideal  ends  of  human  life. 
Man  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  intellect;  he  is  a  being  who  is  endowed 
also  with  imagination,  emotion,  and  conscience.  And  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  moral  character  of  students  is  more  important 
even  than  their  intellectual  training.  The  function  of  beauty,  how- 
ever, in  its  relation  to  both  moral  and  mental  training  is  habitually 
underestimated  or  disregarded.  Through  the  happy  accident  that 
Ithaca  was  the  home  of  Ezra  Cornell  the  institution  he  founded  was 
located  on  what  are  the  most  beautiful  university  grounds  in  the 
world.  Up  to  1892  these  grounds  were  limited  to  200  acres;  they 
have  since  been  extended  to  over  11 00  acres,  and  while  the  problem 
of  enlargement  is  no  longer  acute  as  it  was  in  the  past,  the  President 
believes  that  there  are  still  other  tracts,  of  land  which  should  be 
purchased  by  the  University  when  they  fall  into  the  market  at 
reasonable  prices.  Of  this  domain  an  area  of  3  50  acres,  lying  between 
the  glorious  gorges  on  the  north  and  south,  looking  westward  over 
the  valley  and  Cayuga  Lake,  and  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Judd  Falls  road,  has  been  set  aside  as  University  campus.  Its  rich 
variety  of  beautiful  and  romantic  natural  features  should  be  re- 
ligiously preserved,  and  the  expert's  art  enlisted  to  cooperate  with 
nature  in  keeping  the  campus  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever". 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  a  report  on  the  landscape  improve- 
ment of  the  campus  was  in  1903  secured  from  Mr.  Charles  N.  Lowrie, 
now  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Nearly  all  the  recommendations  of  this  report  have  been  adopted  and 
Mr.  Lowrie  has  since  been  consulted  in  the  solution  of  special  problems 
as  they  arose  in  relation  to  the  location  of  buildings,  the  designing  of 
lawns,  and  the  making  of  roads  and  paths.  Another  step  has  now 
been  taken  by  the  engagement  of  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue,  and 
Ferguson  as  consulting  architects  to  the  University.  Mr.  Cram  is 
well  known  as  the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
and  the  architectural  adviser  of  Princeton  University.  The  special 
occasion  for  securing  his  services  at  Cornell  was  the  consideration  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  question  of  residential  halls  for  men  students. 
As  it  had  already  been  settled  that  these  halls  should  be  placed  on 
the  tract  east  of  Stewart  Avenue  and  south  of  University  Avenue,  it 
was  recognized  that  the  first  step  was  to  secure  an  expert  to  make  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  location  and  arrangement. 
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Besides  providing  good  architecture  and  landscape  design,  a  uni- 
versity must  recognize  the  function  of  other  fine  arts  in  the  aesthetic 
development  of  its  students.  The  excellent  music  now  furnished  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Dann  has  been 
described  in  previous  reports.  It  is  enough  here  to  observe  that  the 
interest  of  the  students,  both  in  the  Sunday  musical  services  and  the 
week-day  concerts,  is  so  great  that  only  a  fraction  of  those  who 
desire  to  come  can  gain  admission  in  consequence  of  the  limited  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  largest  buildings  which  the  University  has  at  its 
disposal.  It  is  a  pleasure  also  to  note,  as  Dean  Hull  does  in  his 
report,  the  increased  interest  in  the  University's  Museum  of  Casts 
taken  by  undergraduates  in  consequence  of  the  successful  and  largely 
attended  public  lectures  on  Greek  sculpture  given  this  year  by  the 
curator,  Mr.  E.  P.  Andrews.  Interest  in  painting  has  been  fostered 
by  the  exhibitions  of  pictures  which  for  some  years  past  the  Univer- 
sity has  enjoyed  through  the  devoted  efforts  of  Professor  Brauner. 
And  this  year  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  two  paintings  of  very  high 
value  have  been  presented  to  the  University.  "The  Communion," 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  admired  works  of  the  American  artist, 
Gari  Melchers,  was  the  gift  of  General  Rush  Hawkins  of  New  York 
City,  and  "The  Trysting  Place  of  Souls"  by  the  French  artist, 
Cabanel,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Ickelheimer.  The  two  pictures  are 
hung  in  the  corridor  of  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  at  the  south  entrance. 

The  combined  arts  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  have  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Sheldon  of  Auburn  adorned  the  campus 
with  an  object  of  exquisite  beauty.  Facing  the  south  entrance  of 
Goldwin  Smith  Hall  there  has  been  erected  a  semicircular  exedra, 
about  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  white  Carrara  marble 
after  a  design  by  Carr^re  and  Hastings,  the  architects  of  Goldwin 
Smith  Hall.  At  the  center  is  a  marble  table  with  supports  copied 
after  those  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  Rufus  at  Pompeii.  Upon  this 
stands  a  bronze  sundial  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  C.  Crehore  and  cast 
by  the  Gorham  Company. 

The  Sheldon  sundial  is  not  only  an  object  of  beauty  but  of  utility 
also,  for  the  donor  has  spared  no  effort  and  expense  to  secure  a  time- 
keeper of  perfect  accuracy.  It  will  faithfully  record  the  hours  and 
minutes  for  successive  generations  of  students  and  it  will  perpetuate 
in  the  far  distant  future  the  names  of  the  two  youthful  graduates  to 
whom  it  is  a  memorial,  Franklin  Lacy  Sheldon  of  the  class  of  1892  and 
Charles  Lacy  Sheldon,  jr.,  of  the  class  of  1902. 
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ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  the  new  Catalogue  Number  of  the  Official  Publications  of  the 
University  is  printed  a  list  of  over  fifty  active  clubs  and  associations 
of  alumni  and  former  students  scattered  over  the  United  States  from 
coast  to  coast  and  also  in  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Mexico,  and 
France.  These  associations  are  to  be  welcomed  as  means  of  keeping 
alumni  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  whenever  practicable  the  University  is  glad  upon  request  to 
be  represented  at  their  reunions  or  other  meetings.  During  the  last 
two  years,  the  President  has  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  these  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  permanent  class  secretaries,  the  current 
announcements  of  the  University  and  such  other  publications  as  he 
felt  would  be  of  especial  interest  to'former  students. 

OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS 

It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  all  alumni  to  the 
new  series  of  announcements  now  issued  by  the  University  in  place  of 
the  old  "Register".  In  the  new  series,  known  as  "The  Official 
Publications  of  Cornell  University"  each  college  has  its  own  separate 
announcement;  the  General  Circular  of  Information  contains  in- 
formation for  prospective  students  about  requirements  and  methods 
of  admission,  expenses,  etc. ;  the  Book  of  Views  (for  which  a  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  is  made)  is  a  beautiful  and  attractive  illustrated 
booklet  of  the  campus  and  buildings ;  the  Catalogue  Number  contains 
lists  of  trustees,  faculties,  students,  alumni  secretaries,  etc. ;  and  the 
present  number,  which  is  sent  to  every  former  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity, contains  the  annual  reports  of  the  President,  the  Treasurer, 
the  deans,  and  other  officers.  Any  of  these  publications  may  be 
secured  upon  application  to  the  Registrar.  They  are  so  superior  to 
the  old  publications  in  convenience  for  reference  and  in  dignity  of 
appearance  that  they  have  called  forth  much  favorable  comment. 
For  these  improvements  in  the  official  publications,  the  University 
is  indebted  to  the  good  taste,  the  literary  gifts  and  the  devoted  and 
painstaking  labors  of  the  editor,  Professor  C.  L.  Durham. 

FINANCES 

Excluding  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Medical  College  in 
New  York  City,  the  total  property  of  the  University — endowment, 
real  estate,  buildings,  and  equipment — including  State  Colleges, 
amounted  on  August  i,  to  $15,410,589.93.     The  productive  funds 
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included  in  this  total  amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $8,737,108.44. 
The  rate  of  interest  received  on  the  investments  averaged  5.053  per 
cent. 

The  income  for  the  year  from  all  sourcesamounted  to  $1,769,669.62. 
Of  this  income  $280,433.30  was  received  from  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  receipts  from  and  for  the  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City  were  $218,215.19.  The  receipts  from 
students  (not  including  the  students  of  the  Medical  College  in  New 
York  City  and  of  the  State  Colleges)  were  $327,255.90  for  tuition  fees 
and  $103,564.24  for  laboratory  and  incidental  fees.  There  was 
received  from  the  United  States  under  the  second  Morrill  Act  $2-5,000, 
under  the  Nelson  Act  $20,000,  under  the  Hatch  Act  $13,500,  and 
under  the  Adams  Act  $16,875.  The  income  from  invested  funds 
amounted  to  $438,477.58. 

The  expenditures  of  the  University  exceeded  the  income  for  the 
year  by  $19,096.69  These  expenditures  included  among  extra- 
ordinary items  an  addition  to  the  gymnasium,  costing  $5,500  and  the 
addition  to  Morse  Hall  (in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  annex) 
costing  $5,200.  There  was  an  accumulated  deficit  on  August  1,  1910 
of  $104,572.46  of  which  about  $70,000  was  an  inheritance  from  the 
disastrous  epidemic  year  of  1903. 

Among  the  larger  gifts  received  by  the  University  during  the  year 
are  $300,000  from  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  for  Prudence  Risley  Hall, 
$60,300  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  addition  to  Morse 
Hall,  $20,000  from  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin  for  enlargement  of 
the  campus,  $50,000  (on  account  of  a  gift  of  $60,000)  from  Mrs. 
Florence  0.  R.  Lang  for  Rand  Hall,  $25,000  as  first  installment  from 
the  Goldwin  Smith  estate,  and  $187,000  for  the  Medical  College  in 
New  York  City  from  its  constant  and  generous  supporter,  Colonel 
O.  H.  Payne.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  State  for  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

NEEDS 

The  new  buildings  described  elsewhere  have  brought  relief  to  the 
overcrowded  classes  in  chemistry  and  in  mechanical  engineering. 
But  the  congestion  in  civil  engineering  and  in  geology  continues,  and 
the  Department  of  Botany  has  still  no  other  domicile  than  a  few  rooms 
which  were  assigned  to  it  a  generation  ago  in  the  corner  of  the  woman's 
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residential  hall,  Sage  College.  The  legacy  of  Goldwin  Smith  was 
designed  to  strengthen  the  departments  of  liberal  arts  at  Cornell 
University.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  professor- 
ships with  larger  salaries  in  some  or  all  of  the  liberal  arts — language, 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  political  science.  But  outside 
this  circle  stand  all  the  departments  of  pure  and  applied  science  for 
which  additional  professorships  with  adequate  endowments  are 
equally  essential.  What  makes  a  university  is  its  faculty.  And  the 
greatest  need  at  Cornell  University  today  is  that  of  well-endowed  chairs 
for  members  of  the  instructing  staff.  As  Sir  William  Ramsey  said 
the  other  day  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  "unless  the  income  of  a  professor  is 
made  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  earnings  of  a  professional 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  his  profession,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
best  brains  will  be  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession.  And  it 
follows  that  unless  the  teachers  occupy  the  first  rank,  the  pupils  will 
not  be  stimulated  as  they  ought  to  be." 

The  fact  that  Cornell  University  is  still  without  a  single  residential 
hall  for  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  annually  enroll  themselves 
here  as  students,  is  a  statement  which  should  at  once  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  and  prove  an  effective  argument  and 
plea  for  the  exercise  of  wise  generosity.  With  a  system  of  residential 
halls  for  young  men  should,  of  course,  go  commons  or  dining  halls  and 
also  a  gymnasium  and  a  club  or  union — a  pleasant  place  for  social 
intercourse.  For  a  university  is  primarily  a  society.  And  the  rich 
possibilities — practical  and  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual — of  social 
intercourse  are  sadly  wasted  at  Cornell  University  for  lack  of  suitable 
material  provisions  and  appointments. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,1911. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

The  most  important  incident  in  the  growth  of  the  material  plant  of  the 
University  in  the  past  year  is  the  large  amount  of  new  construction  under  way 
and  that  for  which  plans  are  now  being  prepared.  These  new  constructions 
will  total  over  $1 ,000,000  in  cost.  The  addition  to  Morse  Hall,  due  to  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  completed  at  an  outlay  of  $60,300.  The 
additional  room  so  furnished  will  relieve  the  immediate  congestion  of  the  chemical 
laboratory. 

Mrs.  Florence  Rand  Lang  is  providing  a  new  shop  building  for  Sibley  College 
to  be  known  as  Rand  Hall,  which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000.  This 
building  is  now  in  process  of  construction,  as  is  also  the  addition  to  the  Infirmary, 
which  will  cost  about  $125,000. 

Plans  are  nearly  completed  for  Prudence  Risley  Hall,  a  new  building  for 
women,  to  be  erected  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  This 
building  will  occupy  the  site  given  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin, 
along  the  north  bank  of  Fall  Creek  ravine  near  Triphammer  Falls  bridge. 

During  the  year,  the  north  wing  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  Legislature  of  1910  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  Home  Economics 
building  ($154,000),  a  Poultry  Husbandry  building  ($90,000),  and  an  Auditorium 
($138,000),  all  for  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  work  of  con- 
struction of  the  first  two  buildings  mentioned  has  begun  and  it  is  expected  that 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  Auditorium  and  of  a  new  horse  barn 
($20,000),  and  a  heating  plant  ($50,000)  for  the  Agricultural  College  and  a  labora- 
tory building  ($140,000)  for  the  Veterinary  College  will  be  awarded  this  fall. 

INCOME 

The  regular  income  for  the  year,  after  setting  aside  the  surplus  income  of 
special  funds,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  gifts  must  be  used  for  specific  purposes 
only,  and  after  allowing  for  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  contracts  made 
under  the  appropriations  for  the  year,  lacked  $19,096.69  of  meeting  the  expenses 
for  the  year,  thus  increasing  the  accumulated  deficit  of  $104,572.46,  on  August  1 , 
1910,  to  $123,669.15. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  University  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
State  Appropriations  and  property  distinct  from  the  University  funds,  it  will  be 
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noted  that  the  figures  in  the  report  do  not  include  the  appropriations  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  and 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  unless  specifically  mentioned. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCOME 

Income  for  year  1910-1 1 : 

University  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  I) $1,101,182  93 

41  New  York  (See  Schedule  I)  . . .  218,215  1° 

1.319.398  12 

Expended  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  II) $1 ,1 12,625  22 

44  New  York  (See  Schedule  II) 209,204  86 

Increase  in  Income  due  Special  Funds 14.728  31 

44       44  reappropriations  necessary  to  com- 
plete contracts  '.936  42         1,338494  81 

Deficit  of  Income  1910-1 1 19*096  69 

Add  accumulated  deficit  Aug.  1, 19 10 104,572  46 

Accumulated  deficit  of  Income  Aug.  1 ,  191 1  ...  123,669  15 

Summarized  as  follows: 

Cash  deficit 26,486  10 

Amount  due  special  funds  (Schedule  V)    77.848  86 

44  4I   to  complete  contracts 

(Schedule  VI) 19.334  19 

123,669  15 

Total  Income  (except  State  Colleges) 1.319.398  12 

Received   from   New   York   State  for   State 

Veterinary  College  (See  Schedule  I) 69,338  21 

Received  from  fees,  etc 5.733  20  75»<>7i  41 

Received   from    New    York    State  for  State 

College  of  Agriculture  (See  Schedule  I)  . .  211 ,095  09 

Received  from  fees,  sale  of  stock,  etc.  164,105  00  375,200  09 

$1,769,669  62 

Received  from  Carnegie  Foundation  for  pen- 
sions to  retired  Professors $20,032  41 
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TOTAL  PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  University  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Aug.  z,  ioio  Aug.  x,  191  x                 Increase 

Productive  Funds    $8,687,274.05  $8,737,108.44  $49,834.39 

Income  due  special  Funds  .. .                63,120.55  77,848.86          14,728.31 

Premium  and  Discount 125,316.43  142,575.49  17,259.06 

Profit  on  Foreclosure  Prop- 
erties sold 28,287.63  28,287.63 

$  8,903,998.66       $  8,985,820.42      $  81,821.76 
Less  deficit  of  Income  not  in- 
cluding   amount    due    to 
complete  contracts 87,174.69  104,334.96  17,160.27 

$  8,816,823.97       $  8,881,485.46      $  64,661.49 

Real  Estate 3,895,041.46  3.996,52702        101,485.56 

Equipment 1,819,772.98  1.839,985.09  20,212.11 

Total  University  Property  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of 
1419.37  acres  of  Western 

Lands    14,531,638.41  I4JI7.997-57         186,359.16 

State  College  Buildings 471,796.67  491,796.67  20,000.00 

State  College  Equipment   ...  174.73973  200,795.69  26,055.96 

$i5.i78.i74-8i       $i5.4io.589-93      $232,415.12 

The  Productive  Fund  Accounts  represent  the  total  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity together  with  certain  funds  in  which  the  University  has  a  contingent 
interest.  They  are  the  income  producing  funds.  The  principal  increase  during 
the  year  was  the  first  installment  of  $25,000  received  from  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  estate  under  the  residuary  clause  of  his  will. 

The  kind  of  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  University  are  invested  is 
shown  by  the  following  table. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   INVESTMENTS 

Municipal  Bonds 128 

State  of  New  York  Scrip  .        .078 
Foreign  Government  Bonds     .044 

Bank  Stock 009 

Steam  Railroad  Bonds  ...        .  1 59 
Railroad  Equipment  Notes      .037 

Traction  Bonds 121 

Light  &  Power  Co.  Bonds         .  143 

Lumber  Bonds 015 

Miscellaneous    Corpn. 

Bonds    088 

Stock  other  than  Bank    . .        .040 

Loans  on  Collateral 016 

Real  Estate  Mortgages . . .        .099 

Land  Contracts .009 

Real  Estate 012 

Special  Deposits 

Cash,  etc 002 

1. 000 


Aug.  1, 19 10 

Aug.  1,  191 1 

$1,122,800.00 

.110 

$  978,800.00 

688,576.12 

.078 

688,576.12 

389,308.00 

034 

299,844.00 

8l,200.00 

.009 

81,200.00 

i, 399. 1 00.00 

139 

1,234,600.00 

325,000.00 

.040 

350,000.00 

1,068,000.00 

.115 

1,018,000.00 

1,265,000.00 

.140 

1,240,000.00 

135,000.00 

.048 

430,000.00 

773.500.00 

097 

858,500.00 

352,300.00 

.040 

352,300.00 

136,97750 

.Oil 

102,977.50 

870,490.00 

.121 

1,078,290.00 

78,800.55 

.003 

25.290.55 

106,181.51 

.012 

111,406.70 

4.998.52 

3.998.73 

19.59177 

.003 

27,701.96 

$8,816,823.97 

1. 000 

$8,881,485.46 
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The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  above  is  a  trifle  over  5%.  The  average 
rate  received  during  the  past  year  was  5.053%. 

During  the  year  the  Finance  Committee  has  sold  the  following  securities: 

$  7,000.        Eureka  Township,  Barton  County,  Kansas,  bonds  at  io8>£  — 4% 

basis. 
$  7, 000.        Great  Bend  Township,  Barton  County,  Kansas,  bonds  at  109  and 

108.49  —  4.%  basis. 
$25,000.        American  Cigar  Company  4%  notes  at  99^ 
$  4,000.        Thomas  County,  Kansas,  bonds  at  102.83  —  4^  basis. 
$50,000.        Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Company  bonds  at  105. 
$10,000.        Newton  City,  Kansas,  bonds  at  107 = 4%  basis. 

$  3,000.        Payne  Township  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  bonds  at  101.59=4^6 

basis. 
$25,000.        St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.  Co. ,  notes  at  100ft  =3%  basis. 
$48,700.         Imperial  Japanese  4K  %  bonds  at  94.56. 

$  4,000.        Baltimore  &  Ohio  Prior  Lien  3  #  %  bonds  at  92  X = 4^  basis. 
From  the  above  sales  a  profit  of  $9,626  was  realized. 

DONATIONS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  gifts  to  the  University  which  passed  through  this 
office.     It  does  not  include  many  donations  made  directly  to  the  Departments. 

fMrs.  Sarah  L.  Smith  for  Judson  N.  Smith  Scholarship   $    2,250.00 

Niagara  Sprayer  Company  for  Fellowship 833.26 

Alumnae  tor  Associate  Alumnae  Scholarship 92.20 

C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  for  Fellowship   500.00 

Wessell  Ten  Broeck  for  Ten  Broeck  Fellowship 750.00 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  for  John  Davey  Fellowship 500.00 

A.  R.  Eastman  for  prize  in  College  of  Agriculture   100.00 

fClass  of  '94  for  Class  Debating  Prize  Fund 1,394.00 

Class  of  '94  for  Income  '94  Prize  Fund    23.77 

Union  Sulphur  Company  for  Herman  Frasch  Fellowship 1,500.00 

Bvron  Fruit  Growers  Association  for  Fellowship 350.00 

•Florence  O.  Rand  Lang  for  Rand  Hall   25,000.00 

Emerson  McMillin  for  Campus  Extension 20,000.00 

Bethany-Batavia  Fruit  Growers  Association  Fellowship 450.00 

Willis  B.  Rogers  for  Rogers  Fellowship 500.00 

Wm.  Lyon  Phelps  for  Library 25.00 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  for  an  Investigatorship   500.00 

Andrew  Carnegie  for  Addition  to  Morse  Hall 60.300.00 

W.  G.  Hollingsworth  for  Hollingsworth  Honorarium   50.00 

Andrew  D.  Whitefor  Music 35-27 

"                 "      for  a  violone  pedal  stop  for  Sage  Chapel  Organ  . .  100.00 

"                "      for  Homer  B.  Sprague  Lectures 50.00 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  for  Prize  in  Nuciculture 25.00 

fGoldwin  Smith  Estate  for  Fund 25,000.00 

E.  LeB.  Gardner  for  Apparatus  for  Filter  Plant 800.00 

Anonymous  for  Special  Bulletin  on  Peonies 300.00 

Professor  M.  W.  Sampson  for  Frances  Sampson  Fine  Arts  Prize  . .  10.00 
H.  J.  Patten  for  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  Ellesmere  Chalmer 

Manuscript 250.00 

Col.  O.  H.  Payne,  for  Building  Changes  7.591.75 

for  MedicalCollege,  New  York  City    174,408.25 

"       "         "      for  Equipment  Physiology  Department 5,000.00 

Anonymous  for  Animal  Hospital  Medical  College 525.00 

for  Out  Patient  Department  Medical  College 400.00 

for  Medical  Research  Fellowship 250.00 


$329,863.50 

(+)    The  above  amount  is  a  payment  on  account  of  a  total  donation  of  Joo.ooo  by  Mrs.  Lang  for 

the  building  of  Rand  Hall, 
(t)    These  amounts  were  transferred  direct  to  funds  and  did  not  go  into  income. 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS  TO  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

GENERAL  BEQUESTS 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.» 


the  sum  of. 
Dollars. 


BEQUEST  FOR  ENDOWMENT  OF  PROFESSORSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 


the  sum  of. 


Dollars  as  an  endowment  for  a  professorship  in  said  University,  the  income 
from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  towards  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  a  professor  of  said  institution. 


BEQUEST  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.f 


the  sum  of. 


<k 


Dollars,  the  income  from  which  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  in  the  payment  of  an 

undergraduate  scholarship  in  said  University,  to  be  known  as  the 

.- . . .  scholarship. 


BEQUEST   FOR   A   PARTICULAR   PURPOSE   DESIGNATED   BY   THE   TESTATOR 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.f 

the  sum  of 

Dollars  to  be  used  (or  the  income  from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year) 

for  the  purpose  of 

(insert  purpose). 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
University  Faculty  forjthe  academic  year  1910-11. 

I.    MISCELLANEOUS  LEGISLATION 

Retirement  op  Professor  Burt  Green  Wilder.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  on  October  14,  1910: 

On  the  retirement  of  Professor  Burt  Green  Wilder  from  active  service  in  Cor- 
nell University,  we,  his  colleagues  in  the  University  Faculty,  wish  to  express  our 
regret  that  the  time  has  come  when  he  feels  that  he  must  take  this  step  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done  here  during  his  long  period  of  service. 

With  Dr.  Wilder's  retirement  there  passes  from  active  service  the  last  member 
of  the  original  faculty  of  Cornell,  a  body  of  men  who,  while  working  out  the  ed- 
ucational policies  of  the  new  University,  had  a  marked  influence  in  determining 
the  course  of  higher  education  in  this  country.  In  this  creative  work  his  own  part 
was  large  and  lasting. 

The  vitality  and  charm  of  his  teaching,  a  charm  as  notable  in  his  written  as  in 
his  spoken  words,  drew  to  him  from  the  first  the  hearts  of  his  students;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  to  truth  which  he  brought  to  his  work,  have  borne  fruit  in 
the  production  of  a  large  school  of  now  distinguished  pupils,  who  regard  his  influ- 
ence as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  their  intellectual  development. 

While  we  regret  that  this  personal  influence  in  lecture  room  and  laboratory 
is  now  to  cease,  we  hope  that  he  may  Ion?  be  able  to  continue  the  researches  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  so  unselfishly  and  successfully,  and  we  extend  to 
him  in  his  new  freedom  our  hearty  good  will  and  best  wishes. 

Address  to  the  University  op  Mexico — (Action  of  October  14, 1910).  The 
Faculty  approved  the  following  address,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico  by  the  Faculty's  former  Dean,  Emeritus  Professor  Crane: 

To  the  United  States  of  Mexico  on  the  foundation  of  a  National  University 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  their  Independence,  Cor- 
nell sends  greeting  and  congratulations. 

Cornell  University,  in  common  with  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  beheld 
with  wonder  and  admiration  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  United  States  of  Mex- 
ico, especially  during  the  last  three  decades.  The  increase  of  commerce,  the  ex- 
tension of  means  of  communication  between  federal  states,  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  have  assured  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  A  long  period  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad  and  a  patri- 
otic administration  of  civil  government  have  united  the  federal  states  into  a  pow- 
erful and  enlightened  nation. 

To  celebrate  their  progress  in  the  past  and  to  guide  their  future  advance,  the 
Mexican  people  lay  to-day  the  foundation  of  a  National  University.  May  this 
new  institution,  crowning  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  encourage  the 
search  for  truth  in  every  realm  of  human  knowledge;  may  it  foster  the  immaterial 
interests  of  the  nation  and,  working  in  harmony  with  sister  institutions  in  other 
lands,  promote  the  intellectual  welfare  of  mankind. 


II 
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Extension  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
— (Action  of  October  14, 1910). 

During  the  interval  between  Commencement  Day  and  registration  for  the 
first  semester,  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  discipline  shall  be  vested  in  a  committee 
consisting  of  those  members  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  who  are  in  Ithaca 
at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  such  cases.  During  the  Summer  Session,  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  School  shall  be  a  member  of  the  committee  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  members,  shall  have  sole  jurisdiction. 

This  action  of  the  Faculty  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of. 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  October  25,  1910. 

Address  to  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  following  was  approved 
October  14,  1910: 

Cornell  University  sends  to  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms  University  of  Berlin  cor- 
dial felicitations  and  greetings  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 

Established  in  the  time  of  Germany's  need  by  wise  statesmen,  the  great  Berlin 
University  by  its  promotion  of  exact  research  in  all  fields  of  human  inquiry  and  by 
the  unfolding  of  scientific  principles  salutary  for  the  state  and  society,  has  been  an 
ever-flowing  source  of  the  people's  strength,  a  wise  guide  in  the  learning  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Fatherland  and  of  all  lands. 

In  recognition  of  this  world-wide  service,  of  which  the  American  Republic  is  a 
grateful  beneficiary,  Cornell  University  has  delegated  Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  to  bear  its  message  of  greeting  and  good- will 
to  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  its  illustrious  sister  institution. 

May  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms  University  through  future  centuries  continue 
its  high,  unhampered  mission  of  enlarging  the  domain  of  beneficent  truth  and  of 
enlightening  and  quickening  the  ideals  of  human  progress. 

Entrance  Subjects.  I.  On  November  11,  1910,  the  Faculty  approved  the 
following  arrangement  and  evaluation  of  entrance  subjects,  to  which  reference  is 
made  on  p.  vi.     (Italian  and  Manual  Training  are  new  subjects) : 


Units  of 
credit 


ia. 
lb. 
2a. 
2b. 

2C 
3a. 

3b. 
3C 
3d. 
4a. 

4b. 
4c. 
5a. 
5b. 
5c 
6a. 

6b. 
6c. 
7a. 

7b. 
7c. 


Subject 

English  A (2) 

EnglishB (1) 

First  Year  Greek , (1) 

Second  Year  Greek (1) 

Third  Year  Greek (1) 

First  Year  Latin (1) 

Second  Year  Latin (1) 

Third  Year  Latin (1) 

Fourth  Year  Latin. .( (1) 

First  Year  German (1) 

Second  Year  German (1) 

Third  Year  German (1) 

First  Year  French (1) 

Second  Year  French (1) 

Third  Year  French (1) 

First  Year  Spanish (1) 

Second  Year  Spanish (1) 

Third  Year  Spanish   (1) 

First  Year  Italian (1) 

Second  Year  Italian (1) 

Third  Year  Italian (1) 


Subject 


Unite  of 
credit 


8. 

9. 
IO. 

II. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
17a. 

18. 

19- 
20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 


Ancient  History   M~i) 

Modern  History (>£-i) 

Am.  History,  Civics M~i) 

English  History    &-i) 

Elem.  Algebra (1) 

Interna.  Algebra  (#) 

Advanced  Algebra  (#) 

Plane  Geometry (1) 

Solid  Geometry (Jtf) 

Plane  Trigonometry (#) 

Spher.  Trigonometry (#) 

Physics (1) 

Chemistry     (1) 

Physical  Geography (1) 

Biology* (I) 

Botany* (#-1) 

Zoology*   (#-1) 

Agriculture    (K-*0 

Drawing (X~i) 

Manual  Training   (1) 


•If  on  applicant  has  counted  Biology  (x)  he  may  not  also  offer  Botany  (K)  or  Zoology  (  M) 
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II.  The  Faculty  further  recommended:  (a)  that  in  every  college  requiring  a 
foreign  language  for  admission  not  less  than  three  units  be  accepted  in  the  first 
foreign  language  offered  by  the  student; 

(b)  that  in  case  one  foreign  language  only  is  required  for  admission,  a  student 
may  offer  a  single  unit  as  a  minimum  in  a  second  foreign  language,  but  not  in  a 
third,  unless  he  has  offered  at  least  two  units  in  the  second  language; 

(c)  that  in  case  two  foreign  languages  are  required,  not  less  than  two  units 
may  be  offered  in  the  second  language;  { 

(d)  that  in  case  three  units  of  one  foreign  language  and  two  units  of  a  second 
have  been  offered,  a  student  may  offer  a  single  unit  in  a  third  language. 

Retirement  of  Professor    W.   T.   Hewett — (Resolutions  adopted    No- 
vember  ii,    1910). 

On  the  retirement  of  Professor  Waterman  Thomas  Hewett  from  the  chair  of 
German,  this  Faculty  desires  to  place  on  record  its  sense  of  his  long  and  faithful 
services.  Coming  to  the  University  in  1871  as  Assistant  Professor  of  North  Eu- 
ropean Languages,  made  full  Professor  in  1883,  and  head  of  the  department  of 
German  in  1901,  he  continued  for  nearly  forty  years  a  prominent  and  honored 
member  of  our  teaching  staff.  From  the  outset  his  attachment  to  the  new  insti- 
tution was  one  of  great  sympathy  and  loyalty,  and  he  continued  always  to  take 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  policy  and  traditions  of  the  University.  As  its  his- 
torian, he  was  instrumental  in  putting  into  permanent  form  much  important  ma- 
terial belonging  to  the  records  of  the  earlier  days;  while  to  the  promotion  of  a  bet- 
ter esprit  de  corps  he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  generous  and  gracious 
hospitality  which  so  many  of  us  remember. 

Especially  careful  and  sagacious  in  the  choice  of  the  departmental  colleagues 
whom  he  gathered  about  him,  he  left  his  department,  upon  his  retirement,  admir- 
ably equipped  for  continuing,  without  interruption,  the  efficient  work  it  had  been 
doing  under  his  supervision. 

Professor  Hewett's  publications  were  extensive  and  varied.  As  one  of  the 
first  graduate  students  to  take  a  doctor's  degree  at  Cornell,  he  chose  as  the  subject 
of  his  thesis,  "The  Frisian  Dialect."  Later,  he  became  interested  in  the  study  of 
medieval  education  and  student  life,  topics  on  which  he  contributed  careful  essays 
to  various  journals.  With  the  serious  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  modern 
text-books,  he  spent  many  years  in  editing  German  classics  for  use  in  American 
schools  and  colleges.  By  his  scholarly  researches  on  the  text  of  Goethe's  "Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,"  he  won  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  American  scholar- 
ship distinguished  honor.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  promptly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Goethe  Weimar  Gesellschaft  and  were  given  an  important  place 
in  the  authoritative  text  of  Goethe's  works  published  by  the  Society. 

This  honorable  and  useful  career  we  here  recall  and  record  with  affection  and 
gratification,  trusting  the  ill  health  which  now  afflicts  our  former  colleague  may 
be  of  brief  duration  and  that  he  may  speedily  be  restored  to  his  wonted  strength 
and  vigor. 

University  Emblem — (Action  of  Dec.  9, 1910).  The  Committee  on  Insignia 
(see  President's  Report  for  1909-10,  p.  vii)  submitted  a  design  containing  as 
elements  the  Emblem  of  the  Nation,  the  Emblem  of  the  State,  and  on  a  field  of 
carnelian  and  white  an  open  book  with  Ezra  Cornell's  words:  "I  would  found 
an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study";  and  this  de- 
sign was  approved. 

Degree  op  Bachelor  of  Chemistry — (Action  df  March  10,  191 1).  The 
following  recommendation  from  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  approved:  "that  hereafter,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Chemistry  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  shall  have  completed  the  course  in  Chemistry". 
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The  foregoing  action  was  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  March  14,  191 1. 

Award  of  University  Undergraduate  Scholarships — (Action  of  March 
10,  191 1).  On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  University  Undergraduate 
Scholarships,  it  was  voted  that  in  future  the  award  of  these  scholarships  be  in- 
trusted to  the  committee,  which  shall  report  its  action  to  the  Faculty. 

Enlargement  of  the  Committee  on  Excuses  from  Physical  Train- 
ing— (March  10,  191 1).  It  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  Committee  on  Excuses 
from  Physical  Training  shall  consist  of  the  Commandant,  the  Professor  of  Physical 
Culture,  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  gymnasium  for  women,  and  three  addi- 
tional members. 

Congratulatory  Addresses  to  the  Universities  of  Breslau,  Chris- 
tians, and  St.Andrews — (Action  of  March  10  and  April  21,  191 1). 

Christiania.  To  the  University  of  Christiania,  Cornell  University  sends  con- 
gratulation and  hearty  greetings  on  the  completion  of  a  century. 

To  the  mother  of  so  many  sons  who  in  this  transatlantic  home  of  their  adop- 
tion have  nobly  done  honor  to  the  land  of  their  Norwegian  birth,  all  America  is 
deeply  debtor.  But  Cornell  University,  enriched  by  a  lover  of  Scandinavia  and 
her  literature  with  a  library  for  their  study,  owes  to  the  University  of  Christiania 
a  nearer  debt.  To  the  academic  home  of  iCeyser  and  Munch  and  Storm,  of  Soph- 
us  Bugge  and  of  Olaf  Rygh,  she  pays  her  reverent  gratitude,  and  for  the  centuries 
to  come  can  wish  her  only  a  future  worthy  of  her  fruitful  past. 

We  are  sending  as  our  delegate,  Edward  Leamington  Nichols,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Physics,  to  convey  to  you  these  congratulations  and  to  join  in  your 
season  of  festivity. 

Breslau.  To  the  Rector  and  Senate  of  the  Royal  Prussian  University  of 
Breslau,  Cornell  University  sends  greetings  and  felicitations  on  the  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  corporate  existence. 

Cornell  congratulates  her  sister  university  on  the  completion  of  a  century  of 
noble  and  fruitful  endeavor  and  of  solid  contributions  to  knowledge.  When  the 
Leopoldina  and  Viadrina  were  united  a  century  ago,  the  new  spirit  of  German 
freedom  was  first  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  With  the  national  movement  then 
inaugurated,  Breslau  has  steadily  kept  pace.  In  common  with  other  German 
universities,  she  has  profoundly  influenced  the  recently  organized  schools  of  higher 
university  study  in  America, — our  own  among  them.  The  names  and  works  of 
Breslau  professors  are  familiar  to  us,  as  to  all  American  scholars.  Several  of  her 
most  eminent  teachers  have  in  recent  years  visited  Cornell  and  thus  drawn  closer 
the  natural  bonds  already  existing  between  the  two  institutions. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  especial  pleasure  that  we  mark  the  close  of  a  century  of 
distinguished  achievement  on  the  part  of  Breslau  University,  and  express  the  wish 
that  a  new  century,  opening  with  such  happy  auguries,  may  be  crowned  with  even 
greater  prosperity  than  the  last. 

As  our  representative,  we  send  you  John  Robert  Sitlington  Sterrett,  Professor 
of  Greek,  to  convey  to  you  these  congratulations  and  to  join  with  you  in  your 
festivities  of  commemoration. 

St.  Andrews.  To  St.  Andrews  University  Cornell  University  sends  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  anniversary  which  she  is  about  to 
celebrate.  • 

Established  five  centuries  ago  on  what  was  then  the  frontier  of  civilization, 
St.  Andrews  at  once  began  to  spread  the  blessings  of  the  higher  education  through- 
out Scotland,  and  by  her  example  led  to  the  foundation  of  other  Scottish  univer- 
sities.   She  has  ever  fostered  and  advanced  true  learning;  she  has  contributed  by 
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her  quickening  influence  to  the  growth  of  that  passion  for  study  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  youth  of  Scotland;  she  has  been  the  alma  mater  of  many 
whose  names  have  added  lustre  to  Scottish  history. 

We,  who  number  our  years  by  decades  where  St.  Andrews  numbers  hers  by 
centuries,  cherish  admiration  for  her  past,  we  are  grateful  for  the  inspiration 
afforded  to  us  by  her  noble  example,  and  we  wish  for  her  in  the  coming  years  an 
ever-increasing  prosperity  and  an  ever-widening  influence. 

We  are  sending  as  our  delegate,  Henry  Augustus  Sill,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  to  convey  to  you  these  congratulations  and  to  join  in  your 
season  of  festivity. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  op  Science — (Action  of  May  12,  191 1).  It 
was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture the  degree  of  B.S.  be  conferred  instead  of  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Agr. 

Retirement  of  Captain  Phillips  from  the  Office  of  Commandant — 
(Action  of  June  9,  191 1). 

Whereas,  Ervin  Louis  Phillips,  Captain  13th  Cavalry,  has  served  as  Com- 
mandant and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  in  Cornell  University 
since  September  25,  1908, 

And  whereas,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  these  offices  he  has  maintained 
high  standards  of  efficiency  and  by  his  personal  qualities  has  elicited  the  cordial 
esteem  of  the  Cadet  Corps  and  its  effective  co-operation  in  the  promotion  of  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  discipline, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  Faculty  place  upon  its  records  its  apprecia- 
tion of  Captain  Phillips's  valuable  services  to  the  University  and  extend  to  him 
its  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  future  success  in  the  military  work  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

II.    THE  FACULTY'S  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

i.  Admission  by  Certificate — During  the  year  1910-11  the  number  of 
schools  from  which  students  were  received  by  certificate  was  265,  and  the  number 
of  students  presenting  certificates  was  528.  The  number  of  schools  whose  stu- 
dents had  no  mark  below  a  pass  was  133,  and  the  number  of  students  whose  college 
record  showed  no  mark  below  a  pass  was  325.  These  figures  indicate  a  steady 
improvement  during  the  last  few  years.  Forty-eight  schools,  warned  in  the  period 
from  1906  to  19 10,  have  sent  no  students  to  the  University  since  the  date  of  warn- 
ing, and  the  schools  have  been  continued  as  on  probation.  The  consideration  of 
certificates  from  three  schools  was  discontinued.  Twenty-two  schools  received 
notification  that  the  work  done  by  their  graduates,  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  was  unsatisfactory. 

So  far  as  these  figures  go,  the  evidence  is  that  the  conditions  attending  ad- 
mission of  students  on  certificate  are  satisfactory.  For  the  majority  of  schools 
this  is  true,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  attitude  in  the  matter  of  admission  by  certifi- 
cate is  proved,  I  think,  by  the  rather  general  movement  toward  similar  methods 
of  admission  on  the  part  of  universities  which  hitherto  have  insisted  upon  exam- 
inations as  the  sole  method  of  admission.  The  most  prominent  among  these  insti- 
tutions is  Harvard  University,  which  has  recently  adopted  a  plan  combining,  as 
their  faculty  thinks,  the  best  features  of  both  systems  of  admission.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  colleges  have  organized,  in  company  with  the  preparatory  schools, 
into  associations — in  this  way  controlling  jointly  a  common  method  of  admission 
to  all  members  of  the  association.    Reference  was  made  in  the  report  last  year  to 
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the  attempts  to  form  a  similar  association  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  The 
representative  of  Cornell  University  was  convinced  that  it  was  unwise  for  Cornell 
to  enter  into  the  movement  under  existing  conditions.  The  proposed  association 
has  not  yet  completed  its  organization,  and  our  attitude  in  tHe  matter  seems  fully 
justified. 

Two  objections  urged  against  examination  as  the  exclusive  test  for  admission 
to  college  are  first,  that  the  candidate,  called  upon  to  take  at  one  time  a  large 
number  of  examinations  in  the  different  subjects  of  his  high  school  course,  is 
unable  to  do  himself  justice,  and  in  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  conditions, 
succeeds  in  passing  only  after  prolonged  and  extended  cramming;  and,  second, 
the  expense,  sometimes  necessary,  of  a  long  journey  to  a  place  where  the  examin- 
ation in  question  is  given,  and  without  definite  assurance  that  the  expense  will 
not  prove  useless.  Both  of  these  objections  are  met  by  the  system  of  certifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  matter  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties  of  the  system. 
It  happens  from  time  to  time  that  a  student  who  has  been  faithful  in  scholarship 
and  exemplary  in  conduct  while  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  preparatory 
school,  goes  to  pieces  in  either  or  both  respects  when  placed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  college  with  its  larger  freedom.  In  such  case  the  only  thing  the  college 
can  do  is  to  dismiss  the  student  and  notify  the  school  in  question  that  its 
graduate  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  principal  of  the  school  will  make  the 
very  obvious  reply  that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  the  school  cannot  justly  be 
held  responsible  for  a  failure  so  manifestly  due  to  college  conditions.  This  hap- 
pens not  infrequently  and  produces  an  amount  of  friction  which  is  unfavorable  for 
both  parties  to  the  agreement. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  admission  by  school  certificate  in  New 
York  State  might  very  well  be  terminated.  Cornell  accepts  the  credentials  of 
the  State  Education  Department.  These  are  based  upon  uniform  examinations 
throughout  the  state.  Cornell  accepts,  further,  the  credentials  issued  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  whose  examinations  are  held  at  twenty 
places.  Cornell  gives,  further,  a  third  method  of  admission  by  her  own  entrance 
examinations,  held  in  September  in  Ithaca  and  in  New  York  City.  These  different 
examinations  afford  four  opportunities  in  the  year  to  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  any  candidate  should  not  avail 
himself  of  one  or  more  of  them.  The  chief  reason  for  the  continuance  of  admission 
upon  school  certificate  seems  to  be  the  hardship  which  otherwise  would  exist  for 
a  candidate  living  in  a  remote  state  and  far  from  any  point  where  an  examina- 
tion is  held.  The  certificate  arrangement  with  private  schools  especially  is  unsatis- 
factory, in  that  it  puts  the  pressure  for  granting  the  certificate  on  the  place  where 
resistance  is  most    difficult. 

.  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools — The  Committee  on  Relations  to 
Secondary  Schools,  enlarged  for  the  consideration  of  this  particular  Question  by 
the  addition  of  Deans  Haskell,  Hull,  Irvine,  and  Martin,  gave  prolonged  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  problem  of  revising  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University.  The  results  of  their  work  were  embodied  in  a  report  made  to 
the  University  Faculty  and  adopted  by  them.  This  action  appears  on  page  u. 
The  committee  feels  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  extension  of  the  subjects 
which  may  be  presented  for  admission  has  gone  far  enough.    As  adopted  by  the 
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different  colleges  of  the  University,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  range  of 
subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission  includes  practically  all  the  subjects 
now  standardized  in  content  and  method  of  teaching  and  offered  in  regular  high 
schools.  The  regulations  of  each  college  will  secure  a  solid  foundation  of  sub- 
stantial study  among  the  subjects  offered  by  any  candidate. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  development,  especially  in  our  larger  cities,  of  a  new  type 
of  secondary  school,  known  in  general  as  the  technical  high  school,  the  committee 
authorized  the  admission  to  the  University  conditionally,  and  as  an  experiment, 
of  such  graduates  of  the  Technical  High  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  may  be 
recommended  by  its  principal,  Mr.  James  P.  Barker,  in  191 2.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  best  possible  means  of  testing  some  of  the  claims  made  for  this  type  of  school 
and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  as  the  school  itself  is  known  as  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  United  States. 

3.  University  Undergraduate  Scholarships — The  regular  number  (eigh- 
teen) of  University  Undergraduate  Scholars  was  appointed  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  University  Faculty,  in  October,  1910. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  semester  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  scholars 
showed  that  an  unusually  high  standard  of  scholarship  had  been  maintained.  In 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  general  average 
of  the  work  of  these  scholars.  Nearly  all  of  them  do  work  which  is  not  merely 
satisfactory  but  of  distinguished  excellence.  There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  it  was  necessary  to  withhold  the  semi-annual  scholarship  payment  of  stu- 
dents, or  even  to  annul  the  scholarship  itself.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  past  few  years,  we  are  happily  past  that  stage  in  the  history  of  these 
scholarships. 

In  the  academic  year  1908-09  the  privilege  of  leave  of  absence  without  preju- 
dice to  the  emoluments  of  the  scholarship  was  granted  to  two  students.  This 
action  was  taken  in  one  instance  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  in  the  other  on  the 
ground  of  financial  straits  of  the  student.  A  similar  leave  of  absence  was  granted 
to  a  scholarship  holder  the  present  year.  It  has  seemed  to  the  committee  that 
such  privilege  might  fairly  be  granted.  The  students  who  win  these  scholarships 
are  the  last  persons  likely  to  abuse  their  privileges.  It  is  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  they  quit  their  work.  If  they  return,  they  do  the  University 
credit,  as  is  at  present  the  case  with  the  two  students  who  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  year  1908-09.  If  they  fail  to  return,  they  of  course  forfeit  their 
claims.  The  committee,  therefore,  is  confident  that  the  University  will  suffer 
no  harm  from  any  such  leaves  of  absence  as  the  committee  is  likely  to 
recommend  to  the  Faculty. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  now  necessarily  intervenes  between  the 
scholarship  examinations  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  University  Faculty,  the 
committee  recommended  to  the  Faculty  at  its  March  meeting  that  the  committee 
itself  be  empowered  to  award  these  scholarships  in  future,  reporting  their  action 
to  the  Faculty.  This  action  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  long  suspense  (two  weeks) 
now  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  examinations  and  the  meeting  of  the 
University  Faculty.  The  committee  felt  that  at  present  students  who  have  a  fair 
presumption  of  securing  a  scholarship  and  who  are  depending  upon  its  income  for 
their  support,  are  required  to  wait  too  long  before  they  can  make  their  plans  for 
the  year  with  the  proper  sense  of  security.  In  some  cases  it  was  believed  that  the 
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continuance  of  students  in  the  University  depended  upon  success  in  the  scholar- 
ship examinations,  and  that  consequently  the  competitors  should  learn  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  result  of  the  competition.  The  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships is  large  and  representative,  and  its  recommendation  of  appointments  has 
never,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  chairman,  been  rejected  or  even  modified. 
It  is  therefore  believed  that  this  new  power  may  wisely  be  entrusted  to  its  hands. 
The  following  table  exhibits  statistically  the  schools  from  which  the  success- 
ful competitors  for  these  scholarships  have  come  during  the  last  ten  years: 

SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED  BY  HOLDERS  OF  UNIVERSITY  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS DURING  THE  PERIOD  1901-02  TO  I9IO-II  INCLUSIVE 

School  190 1  190a  1903  1004  1005  1006  1007  1908  1909  19 10  Total 

Adelphi  Academy o      o      o      o      o      o      o      i      o      o      I 

Baltimore  City  College o      i      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      I 

Batavia  High  School o      o      o      i      o      o      o      o      o      o      i 

Binghamton  High  School ...  iooooi      01003 

Brockport  Normal o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School  0002      5      56665    35 

Brooklyn  Eastern  Dist 0002       1      00      1004 

Brooklyn  Girls'  High  School  1       101001       1       1      3      9 

Buffalo  State  Normal o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Buffalo  Central  High  School  01       1       20000004 
Cattaraugus  High  School.  .00000000101 

Central  H.  S.  Wash.,  D.  C. .  20000000002 

Cleveland    Central    H.     S.  1      000000000      1 

Clifton  Springs  High  School  1       0000000001 

Clyde  High  School o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1      o      1 

Cortland  Normal  School  ...  0000      1      00000      1 

Curtis  H.  S.,  New  York  City  0000001       1002 

Delaware  Acad.,  Delhi,  N.Y.  00000001001 

Detroit  Central  High  School  00000100001 

East  High,  Rochester o      o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      1 

East  Orange  High  School  000000      1000      1 

Erasmus  Hall  H.S.,  Brooklyn  000010001       13 

Erie  High  School 1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Franklin  Acad., Malone,  N.Y.  10000000001 

Fredonia  Normal  School ...  001      0000000      1 

Flushing  High  School 00101000103 

Gloversville  High  School ...  1       000000000      1 

Gouverneur  High  School ...  01      00000000      1 

Groton  High  School 1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Hackensack  High  School ...  01      00000000      1 

Hamburg  High  School o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Hartford  High  School o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Holley  High  School o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Homer  Academy o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Honeove  High  School o      o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      1 

Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville, 

Conn 1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Ithaca  High  School 3      4      3      1      3      2       1       1      o      018 

Jamestown  High  School 0000000       1      001 

Lafayette    H.     S.,    Buffalo  00000001124 

Mansfield  State  Normal ....  o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Masten  Park  H.  S.,  Buffalo  01201       1       1       1007 

Middletown  High  School ...  00      101      000002 

Montclair  High  School o      o      o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      1 

Mt.  Vernon  High  School ...  01000000001 
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School  iooi  1002  1903  1004  1005  zoo6  1907  1908  1909  1010  Total 

Morris  H.  S.,  New  York  City  0000000001       1 

Norwich  Free  Academy 00001000001 

Nyack  High  School 01000000102 

Olean  High  School o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1       1 

Oswego  High  School o      o      o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      1 

Owego  High  School oooooioeooi 

Passaic  High  School o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Phillips  Exeter o      o      o      o      o      o      1      o      o      o      1 

Rayen  School,  Youngstown.  00000010001 
Rectory  School,  New  Iberia, 

La 1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Ridgeway  High  School o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Rochester  High  School. ... .  01000000001 

Schenectady  High  School..  0000000      001       1 

South  Butler  High  School. .  00010000001 
State  Normal,   E.   Strouds- 

burg,  Pa o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Ten  Broeck  Academy,  Frank- 

linville,  N.  Y o      o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

N.  Tonawanda  High  School  100      10000002 
Univ.  Sch.,  Montgomery, 

Ala o      o      1      o      o      o      o      o      o      o      1 

Trinity  School,  N.  Y.  City  00000000101 

Utica  Free  Academy   ....  o      100001       1003 

Waterloo  High  School 0001      000000      1 

Watertown  High  School. ..  1      000000000      1 

Totals   18     16     15     18     18     14     18     18    18    18  171 

N.  B  In  the  foregoing  statistics  the  years  refer  to  the  time  at  which  the  ap- 
pointments were  made:  e.  g.,  1910  refers  to  class  graduating  in  1914. 

4.  Excuses  from  Physical  Training — The  two  Departments  of  Physical 
Culture  for  men  and  women  and  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
report  on  the  work  controlled  by  this  committee  as  follows: 

(a)  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Women.  The  total  number  of  women 
students  who  have  reported  at  Sage  Gymnasium  to  comply  with  the  University 
requirements  in  physical  training  was  212. 

Attended  prescribed  work 147 

Excused  for  physical  disability  or  placed  on  special  sched- 
ules     49 

Excused  because  of  outside  labor 16  65 

Total 212 

(b)  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Men.  The  total  registration  of  stu- 
dents in  the  department  was  1236. 

Number  of  students  taking  physical  training 1200 

Excused  for  physical  disability 9 

Work  postponed  on  account  of  illness 7 

Excused  because  of  outside  labor 20               36 

Total 1236 

(c)  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
Aggregate  number  of  cadets  in  the  cadet  corps  April  26, 

191 1 620 
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Made  up  as  follows: 

Freshmen  taking  required  drill 486 

Volunteers  from  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes 

electing  drill 134  620 

Total  number  of  men  students  in  the  freshman  class,  less 
three  year  students,  specials,  and  veterinary  students,  of 
whom  drill  is  not  required  by  University  statutes 820 

Total  number  of  freshmen  taking  required  drill,  as  above 486 

Remainder  334 

Made  up  as  follows: 

Excused  for  Athletics 85 

Physical  disability 51 

Labor 99 

Aliens 41 

Quakers 2 

Passed  up  because  of  military  work  at  other  schools 16 

Total  excused 294 

Defaulting  in  drill 40  334 

Athletic  excuses  were  authorized  by  the  Faculty  committee  to  the  number 
of  100,  same  to  be  apportioned  among  the  various  branches  of  sport  by  the  Ath- 
letic Council.  At  the  date  of  this  report  but  85  of  these  places  were  filled,  as 
follows: 

Track 36 

Crew  31 

Lacrosse   8 

Baseball 10 

Total 85 

Student  Affairs — The  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  nat- 
urally fall  into  two  categories:  first,  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  leaves  of 
absence  for  athletic  and  non-athletic  activities,  and  second,  the  administration  of 
discipline  by  punishing  offenders  against  University  rules. 

In  the  regulation  of  student  organizations  the  various  athletic  activities  and 
events  are  initiated  by  the  several  Athletic  Councils,  by  the  Musical  Clubs  Coun- 
cil, or  by  the  several  councils  or  committees  made  up  of  undergraduates  alone  or 
of  undergraduates  associated  with  members  of  the  Faculty.  Such  councils  de- 
termine upon  the  policy  of  intercollegiate  relations,  provide  for  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  enterprise,  and  attend  to  the  administrative  details,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Faculty  committee  passes  upon  the  eligibility  of  participants  and  the 
bearing  upon  the  University  work  of  the  men  concerned.  In  this  respect  there  is 
co-operation  between  the  undergraduates  and  the  Faculty  committee. 

Leaves  of  absence  on  account  of  student  organizations  are  considered  and 
granted  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  and  after  such  action  the  Registrar 
validates  individual  leaves  which  then  go  to  the  deans  of  the  colleges  to  be  granted. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  granted  leaves  of  absence  in  con- 
nection with  different  organizations: 
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Organization  No.  Days         Avw. 

Track 38  61  1.6 

Hockey  12  49^  4.1 

Fencing 5  17^  3.5 

Basketball 11  38  3.4 

Wrestling    11  32  2.9 

Association  Football  11  $}4        .5 

Swimming 23  63^  2.5 

Football 61  164  2.6 

Musical  Club 61  31^         .5 

Debate 5  1 1#  2.3 

Fraternities 45  91^  2. 

Miscellaneous 14  29  2. 

The  average  duration  of  leave  of  absence  for  the  upwards  of  306  students  re- 
ceiving it  was  2.2  days.  Only  two  students  were  granted  the  maximum  of  seven 
days  allowed  by  the  University  rules,  and  only  fourteen  out  of  the  300  secured 
more  than  five  days'  leave. 

The  Proctor  system  has  been  installed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
committee  last  year,  as  outlined  in  the  committee's  report  to  you.  As  was  to  be 
anticipated  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  find  the  proper  person  to  fill  the  position  of 
Proctor.  After  six  months'  search,  and  the  consideration  of  a  large  number  of 
candidates,  the  committee  selected  Lieut.  Theodore  H.  Twesten,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia police  service.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees,  and  took  up  his  duties  on  the  first  of  January,  191 1. 
During  the  half  year's  service  which  he  has  rendered,  he  has  shown  himself 
admirably  fitted  by  natural  temperament  and  by  previous  training  for  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  expected  the  system  will  reach  its  full  measure  of  effectiveness  at 
once.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  student  body  has  taken  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  idea  of  having  a  Proctor,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  Lieut.  Twesten  con- 
tinues to  perform  his  duties  the  system  will  soon  become  a  most  beneficial  feature 
of  University  administration. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  an  important  part  of  the  Proctor  system  was  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Student  Conference  Committee.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  seven 
seniors  and  five  juniors  appointed  by  the  Faculty  committee,  whose  main  duty 
it  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Proctor  in  preventing  disorder  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  whereby  student  life  at  the  University  may  be  bettered.  Their  point 
of  view  is  different  from  that  of  the  Faculty  committee,  and  in  important  respects 
has  advantages  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  They  are  also  in  a 
position  to  advise  and  support  the  Proctor  in  performing  his  duties. 

Until  this  year  there  has  been  no  co-operation,  at  least  in  any  formal  way,  in 
matters  pertaining  to  discipline,  between  students  and  Faculty.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Student  Conference  Committee,  above  referred  to,  establishes  such 
cooperation  and  the  success  which  has  attended  this  movement,  warrants  the 
belief  that  the  results  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  University  community. 
There  seems  now  to  be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  other  student  com- 
mittees to  establish  relations  similar  to  those  existing  between  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Affairs  and  the  Student  Conference  Committee.  Wisely  and 
judiciously  directed,  this  course  is  sure  to  culminate  in  a  better  understanding 
between  the  students  and  the  Faculty,  and  more  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of 
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the  better  class  of  students  to  repress  such  evils  as  fraud  in  examination,  and  to 
prevent  misconduct  in  general.  The  relations  established  between  the  Student 
Conference  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  and  the  Proctor  are 
as  follows: 

I.  Charges  and  complaints  concerning  conduct  (except  fraud  in  examination) 
may  be  brought  by  any  person  before  the  Student  Conference  Committee, 
through  the  Proctor,  or  through  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Conference  Com- 
mittee, or  through  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

II.  The  chairman  of  the  Student  Conference  Committee  shall  notify  every 
student  against  whom  charges  are  preferred,  stating  the  time  and  place  for  the 
investigation,  and  advising  that  the  student  may  appear  if  he  so  desires. 

III.  Neither  the  Proctor  nor  any  other  non-member  shall  sit  with  the  Student 
Conference  Committee  in  the  final  discussion  of  a  case  or  during  the  subsequent 
vote  thereon,  except  by  invitation  of  the  committee. 

IV.  When  any  case  shall  be  presented  to  the  Student  Conference  Committee, 
as  above  provided,  that  committee  shall  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
promptly  and  report  the  facts  disclosed  by  their  investigation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  and  may  offer  such 
recommendations  as  they  deem  proper. 

V.  In  case  of  diversity  of  opmion  in  the  Student  Conference  Committee  mi- 
nority reports  may  also  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

VI.  When  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  is  unable  to  concur  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Student  Conference  Committee,  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
committees  may  be  called  and  after  conference  the  final  decision  is  vested  in  the 
Faculty  committee. 

VII.  All  formal  complaints  shall  be  reported  to  the  Student  Conference  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Proctor  may  use  his  discretion  as  to  reporting  specific  offenders 
for  breach  of  discipline  without  waiting  for  a  complaint  to  be  made. 

VIII.  The  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  shall  be  the 
regular  channel  of  communication  between  the  Student  Conference  Committee 
and  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

IX.  The  secretary  of  the  Student  Conference  Committee  shall  keep  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  and  read  them  at  each  subsequent  meeting. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  prevent  misconduct' through  the  agency 
of  the  Student  Conference  Committee  and  the  Proctor,  and  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  punishment  upon  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  plan  doees  not  involve  the  surrender  by  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs  of  any  of  its  power,  authority,  or  responsibility  as  a  Faculty 
committee.  In  all  instances  the  members  of  the  Student  Conference  Committee 
have  shown  frankness  and  good  judgment  in  considering  the  questions  with  which 
they  dealt.  The  power  they  wield  is  greater  than  appears  in  the  minutes  of  their 
meetings  or  in  their  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  misunderstanding  of  the  Faculty  committee's  at- 
titude toward  students  who  have  violated  the  law,  and  have  been  arrested  and 
arraigned  before  a  magistrate.  Both  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
and  the  Student  Conference  Committee  have  adopted  the  following  resolution 
and  work  in  strict  accordance  with  it: 

That  arrest  and  conviction  in  court  will  be  considered  in  itself  a  charge  and 
complaint,  which  shall  be  brought  before  the  committee  for  consideration. 

The  fact  of  conviction  may,  or  may  not,  be  considered  cause  for  further  pun- 
ishment. It  frequently  has  happened  that  no  action  has  been  taken  on  the  ground 
that  sufficient  penalty  has  already  been  inflicted.    On  the  other  hand,  Univer- 
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sity  discipline  has  also  been  exercised  in  such  cases.  The  action  of  the  committee 
depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
the  University  authorities  have  concealed  and  condoned  wrong  doing  on  the  part 
of  students.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  No  University  officer  has  interfered  with  the 
courts  or  with  police  authorities  to  thwart  their  efforts  to  enforce  ordinances  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  Many  students  have  been  punished  by  the  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs  for  offences  of  which  the  court  takes  no  cognizance.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise,  or  conducive  to  the  best  discipline  in 
the  University,  to  cause  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  all  students  who  violate  an 
ordinance.  There  are  traditions  regarding  college  life,  different  from  those  of 
other  social  organizations,  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  which  have  arisen  out 
of  youthful  exuberance  and  extravagance,  but  which  are  deep  seated  and  very 
real  in  students'  minds. 

Student  traditions  are  wide-spread  and  abiding  and  have  a  decided  influence 
on  all  classes  of  students.  This  is  a  condition  which  the  Committee  on  Student 
Affairs  must  recognize  in  its  work  and  it  is  wise,  in  our  judgment,  to  recognize  it 
and  to  try  to  mould  student  sentiment  so  that  it  will  uphold  only  wholesome 
traditions  and  discourage  practices  which  discredit  the  perpetrator  and  disgrace 
the  University. 

This  has  been  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  and, 
as  a  result,  Cornell  University  to-day  has  a  clean,  right-minded,  hard-working 
body  of  students.  They  are  earnest  in  their  determination  to  keep  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  above  reproach.  Their  cooperation  is  essential  to  effective 
discipline  and  the  committee  feels  gratified  in  securing  it  in  so  large  a  measure. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  A.  Hammond, 

Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  year  1910-1 1. 

GENERAL 

The  total  registration  in  the  Graduate  School  for  1910-11  was  372,  this  being 
an  increase  of  63,  or  20  per  cent  over  the  registration  for  1909-10.  Expressed  as  a 
fraction  of  the  total  registration  in  the  University  (exclusive  of  the  Summer 
Session  and  the  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture)  the  registration  of  the  Graduate 
School  is  now  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  6.4  per  cent  in  1909-10. 
The  average  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  about  7.4  per  cent.  As  will  be  seen 
by  an  inspection  of  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report,  the  increase  is  almost 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  increased  number  of  graduate  students  in  attendance 
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during  the  regular  sessions  of  the  University.  The  action  of  the  Faculty  last  year 
in  regard  to  graduate  work  in  the  summer  has  thus  far  not  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  registered  in  the  Summer  Session. 

The  most  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  in  the  subjects 
included  in  Group  D  (biological  sciences).  Most  of  the  sciences  connected  with 
agriculture  lie  in  this  group.  In  large  part  the  increase  in  graduate  work  in  these 
lines  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  continued  and  increasing  interest  in  scientific 
agriculture,  and  it  gives  convincing  evidence  that  the  opportunities  that  Cornell 
offers  for  advanced  work  in  this  field  are  to  an  increasing  extent  appreciated. 

The  great  diversity  of  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
country  has  always  led  to  some  difficulty  in  deciding  under  what  conditions  the 
graduates  of  these  colleges  may  be  admitted  here  as  graduate  students.  For 
some  years  it  has  been  customary  for  the  dean  to  refer  applications  for  admission 
in  such  cases  to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Since  the  control  of  graduate  work 
has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  which  is 
organized  without  reference  to  the  subdivision  of  the  University  into  colleges, 
the  opinion  has  on  several  occasions  been  expressed  by  both  the  Faculty  and  the 
Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  that  a  uniform  method  of  handling  questions 
of  admission  and  candidacy  should  be  adopted  by  the  Graduate  School,  so  that 
all  such  questions  could  be  passed  upon  by  the  dean.  While  recognizing  the 
correctness  of  the  general  principle  involved,  I  have  felt  that  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  degrees  from  agricultural  colleges  is  one  which  requires  for  its  proper 
consideration  such  familiarity  with  the  standards  of  agricultural  education  as  is 
to  be  expected  only  in  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
After  discussion  in  the  General  Committee  and  consultation  with  Director  Bailey, 
the  situation  has  now  been  met  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  by  the  selection  of  an 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
who  are  also  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Applications 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  received  from  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges,  and  all  questions  connected  with  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  M.S.  in  Agr. 
are  referred  to  this  committee,  the  dean  acting  as  chairman.  The  committee, 
which  consists  of  Professors  Lauman,  Riley,  and  Webber,  has  held  frequent 
meetings  during  the  year  and  has  not  only  passed  upon  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual applications,  but  has  also  agreed  upon  certain  definite  general  principles 
which  are  to  guide  in  deciding  similar  cases;  and  these  principles  have  since  been 
accepted  as  applying  to  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 
The  work  of  this  committee  has  already  greatly  simplified  the  routine  work  of  the 
dean's  office,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  also  be  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining the  standard  of  our  advanced  degrees. 

Although  the  greatest  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  graduate  students  is  in 
the  biological  sciences,  the  relative  growth  is  greatest  in  the  engineering  subjects 
(Group  E).  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
interest  taken  here  in  advanced  work  along  engineering  lines,  of  which  the  in- 
creased registration  of  graduate  students  is  only  one  indication.  The  organiza- 
tion during  the  year  of  the  Sibley  Graduate  Club  is  another.  And  most  important 
of  all  is  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Carpenter,  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  Research  in  Sibley  College.  In  my  opinion,  the 
importance  of  fostering  and  developing  this  side  of  our  engineering  colleges  cannot 
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be  urged  too  strongly.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  great  deal  of  important 
investigation  connected  with  engineering  can  be  carried  on  properly  only 
under  the  conditions  of  actual  practice;  and  that  in  many  other  cases  the  cost  of 
engineering  investigations  is  so  great  as  to  place  such  work  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  universities.  But  there  remains  a  large  and  important  field,  lying  in  the 
borderland  between  technical  engineering  and  pure  science,  which  can  be  culti- 
vated in  the  universities  and  technical  schools  more  successfully  than  anywhere 
else;  and  the  development  of  this  field  is  as  important  a  function  of  an  engineer- 
ing school— especially  when  a  part  of  a  great  university — as  is  the  routine  instruc- 
tion of  undergraduates.  The  beneficial  effect  upon  undergraduate  instruction 
of  an  atmosphere  of  investigation,  maintained  not  only  by  the  instructing  staff 
but  also  by  a  large  body  of  enthusiastic  graduate  students,  is  certainly  not  less 
important  in  technical  education  than  in  university  education  in  general. 

POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

The  action  of  the  University  Faculty  previous  to  1909,  and  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Graduate  School  since  that  time,  when  considered  in  connection  with  com- 
mittee rulings  in  particular  cases,  implies  a  policy  in  regard  to  graduate  work  and 
advanced  degrees  that  has  been  followed  with  entire  consistency.  I  have  at- 
tempted below  to  formulate  the  most  essential  features  of  this  policy  and  to  give 
also  a  brief  statement  of  our  present  practice — which  is  the  outgrowth  of  faculty 
legislation  as  interpreted  by  the  former  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  and  the 
present  General  Committee — in  administering  it.  The  definite  formulation  has 
been  prepared  both  for  the  information  of  the  Faculty  and  for  my  own  convenience 
in  considering  the. numerous  administrative  questions  that  continually  arise. 
The  statement  has  been  printed  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  Faculty  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  proposed  changes  in  our  present  practice  in 
case  changes  are  deemed  desirable. 

POLICY 

1.  The  high  standard  already  established  for  our  advanced  degrees  is  to  be 
maintained. 

2.  Graduate  students  are  to  be  given  all  possible  freedom  in  utilizing  the 
facilities  of  the  University,  the  general  assumption  being  that  they  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  decide  for  themselves  what  work  will  benefit  them  most.  If,  however, 
they  desire  not  merely  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities  for  study,  but  also 
to  obtain  an  advanced  degree,  they  must  meet  tike  general  requirements  estab- 
lished by  this  Faculty  and  the  particular  requirements  of  their  special  committees. 
And,  in  general,  if  any  conflict  arises  between  the  principle  of  free  selection  and 
that  of  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard,  it  is  the  latter  which  must  prevail. 

3.  The  Master's  degree  represents  a  year  of  faithful  work  of  an  advanced 
character — including  the  completion  of  a  thesis  which  demonstrates  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  do  original  work — performed  by  a  graduate  student  whose  pre- 
liminary training  is  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  our  first  degree. 

4.  The  degree  of  Doctor  is  intended  to  represent  not  a  specified  amount  of 
work  covering  a  specified  time,  but  long  study  and  high  attainment  in  a  special 
field,  proved,  m  the  first  place,  by  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  which  displays  the 
power  of  independent  investigation,  and  in  the  second  place,  by  passing  cor- 
responding examinations  upon  the  ground  covered  by  the  three  subjects  chosen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  candidacy  and  approved  by  the  Faculty.  The  standard 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  determined  by  the  attainment  to  be  expected  of  an 
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excellent  student,  who  begins  his  work  with  adequate  preparation,  and  devotes 
his  whole  time  for  three  years  to  his  major  and  minor  subjects  and  his  thesis 

ADMISSION 

A  distinction  is  made  between  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree.  A  student  holding  a  degree  from  a 
reputable  college  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  (but  not  to  candidacy) 
if  his  training  is  accepted  as  less  than  one  year  short  of  that  required  for  our  first 
degree. 

Seniors  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  this  university  who  have  completed  all  the 
requirements  for  their  degree  except  that  of  residence  will,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Faculty  of  their  college,  be  allowed  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  that  such  students,  in  order  to  be  per- 
mitted to  register  in  the  Graduate  School,  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon 
their  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree. 

In  other  cases  candidates  for  a  first  degree,  even  if  eligible  for  admission,  are 
not  alio  wed  v  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School.  For  example,  a  graduate  of 
another  university  who  is  taking  undergraduate  work  in  Sibley  and  is  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  M.E.  is  listed  m  the  Register  among  the  "Graduate  Students  in 
Undergraduate  Courses,"  but  is  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School.  Double 
registration  has,  however,  been  allowed  m  a  few  exceptional  cases. 

STUDIES 

All  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  University,  whether  advanced  or  elementary, 
are  open  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  their 
bemg  qualified  by  previous  study  or  experience  to  undertake  the  particular  work 
desired. 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  AN  ADVANCED  DEGREE 

The  student  must  have  adequate  preparation  before  beginning  his  candidacy. 
This  is  interpreted  to  mean : 

(a)  The  student  shall  have  had  general  preliminary  training  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  first  degree  in  one  of  the  four  year  courses  in 
Cornell  University. 

(b)  The  student  shall  have  had  such  training  in  each  of  his  major  and  minor 
subjects,  and  in  essentially  related  fields,  as  will  prepare  him  to  undertake  graduate 
work  in  these  subjects. 

All  questions  regarding  the  requirement  (a)  are  passed  upon  by  the  General 
Committee  and  the  Dean.  All  questions  regarding  the  requirement  (b)  are 
decided  by  the  student's  special  committee.  In  other  words,  the  special  com- 
mittee decides  what  subjects  may  be  selected  as  major  and  minor  subjects  and 
what  preparation  in  these  subjects  is  essential.  While  tho  Faculty  probably 
has  authority  to  exercise  control  oyer  the  decision  of  the  special  committee  in 
such  cases,  such  authority  has  not  in  fact  been  exercised — at  least  not  in  recent 
years. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

For  the  Doctor's  degree  the  student  must  devote  at  least  three  years,  after 
admission  to  candidacy,  to  resident  graduate  work,  and  at  least  one  year  of 
the  three  must  be  spent  at  Cornell. 

For  the  Master's  degree  the  student  must  devote  at  least  one  year,  after 
admission  to  candidacy,  to  graduate  work  at  this  University. 

(Time  spent  in  making  up  any  deficiencies  in  undergraduate  training  before 
admission  to  candidacy  therefore  does  not  count  toward  the  minimum  residence 
required  for  the  degree.) 

Time  spent  in  study  for  the  Master's  degree  may  be  counted  as  residence 
for  the  Doctor's  degree,  provided  the  special  committee  approves,  certifying 
the  work  done  as  suitable  for  such  doctor's  degree. 
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Resident  graduate  work  elsewhere  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  residence  here 
upon  recommendation  of  those  members  of  the  student's  special  committee  who 
would  naturally  have  charge  of  the  same  work  here.  Provided,  however,  that 
graduate  work  elsewhere,  in  order  to  be  accepted  toward  residence  here,  must 
have  been  done  after  the  student  was  prepared  to  meet  our  requirments  for 
admission  to  candidacy. 

Work  done  elsewhere  will  not  be  accepted  toward  our  residence  requirement 
unless  done  while  the  candidate  was  a  graduate  student  in  residence  at  a  college 
of  satisfactory  standing.  In  other  words,  work  done  in  absentia,  however  satis- 
factory it  may  be  in  character,  is  not  allowed  to  reduce  the  minimum  amount  of 
residence  work  'required  for  an  advanced  degree.  (The  acceptance  toward 
residence  of  work  done  by  traveling  fellows  may  in  some  cases  constitute  an 
exception.)  The  General  Committee  looks  upon  work  done  in  Field  Laboratories 
conducted  by  departments  of  this  University  as  constituting  resident  work  here. 

Residence  for  work  carried  on  by  a  candidate  who  is  at  the  same  time  an 
instructor  or  an  assistant  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  four  years'  minimum 
residence  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  This  is  held  not  to  apply  to  assistants  who 
render  no  more  service  than  may  be  demanded  of  holders  of  University  fellow- 
ships, i.e.  four  hours  a  week. 

GRADUATE  WORK  IN  THE  SUMMER 

Members  of  the  University  Faculty  who  may  desire  to  offer  summer  work 
for  graduate  students  have  been  authorized  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  to  do  so;  and  students  taking  such  summer  work,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  their  special  committee,  be  relieved  from  residence  during  an  equal  part  of  the 
University  year.  But  no  graduate  student  may  receive  credit  for  more  than  two 
terms'  residence  during  any  twelve  consecutive  months;  and  work  done  during 
the  summer  must  be  done  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  member  of  the 
committee  having  charge  of  the  work. 

Work  done  in  the  summer  session  of  this  University,  under  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  may  be  counted  for  residence  to- 
ward the  Master's  degree  under  the  following  conditions:  one  term's  residence 
to  be  satisfied  by  three  summer  sessions,  and  two  terms'  residence  by  five  summer 
sessions. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

All  professors  and  assistant  professors,  and  all  instructors  who  hold  the 
doctor's  degree,  are  eligible  to  serve  on  the  special  committees  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  graduate  students. 

Those  who  endorse  an  application  for  admission  to  candidacy,  or  a  statement 
of  the  work  of  a  graduate  student  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  indicate  by  such 
endorsement  their  willingness  to  serve  as  members  of  the  student's  special  com- 
mittee, and,  if  eligible,  constitute  such  special  committee  without  further  action 
by  the  Faculty.  The  member  of  the  special  committee  who  represents  the  major 
subject  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS 

For  the  Doctor's  degree  a  major  subject  and  two  minor  subjects  are  required. 
For  the  Master's  degree  a  major  subject  and  one  minor  subject  are  required. 

The  major  and  minor  subjects  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree 
should  be  so  related  as  to  imply  a  definite  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
without  unduly  narrowing  his  field  of  study.  Ordinarily  not  less  than  half  of 
the  student's  time  is  given  to  the  major  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree  and  not 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  time  to  each  of  the  two  minor  subjects.  But  a 
different  distribution  of  time  may  be  made  if  the  special  committee  is  agreed. 

The  General  Committee  has  held  that  the  major  subject  and  the  two  minor 
subjects  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  lie  in  fields  of  work  that  are  substantially 
different  from  one  another  and  that  are  in  charge  of  three  different  men. 
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OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES 

The  work  done  during  candidacy  must  be  acceptable  to  the  special  committee 
both  as  regards  amount  and  kind. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  which  is  of  such  a  character  as  shall 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  original  work,  and  which  is  satisfactory  in  style 
and  composition.  (The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  thesis  is  determined  by  the 
chairman  of  the  special  committee.) 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  the  candidate  must  pass  an  examination 
upon  his  thesis  and  his  major  and  minor  subjects. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  deposit  fifty  printed  copies  of 
his  thesis  with  the  dean  for  the  use  of  the  university  library.  The  diploma  for 
the  degree  will  be  withheld  until  the  required  number  of  printed  copies  nave  been 
deposited. 

If  the  printing  of  the  thesis  is  deferred  until  after  Commencement  the  candi- 
date must  deposit  a  bound  typewritten  copy  with  the  dean  not  later  than  the 
Friday  preceding  Commencement. 

The  completed  thesis,  not  necessarily  bound,  must  be  deposited  with  the 
dean  five  days  before  the  examination  for  the  degree,  but  it  will  be  returned  for 
binding,  or  for  use  at  the  examination,  if  desired. 

The  title  page  of  the  printed  thesis  must  include  the  statement  that  the  thesis 
is  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Cornell  University  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  author's  name  must  be  given  in  full  and, 
if  the  thesis  is  a  reprint,  the  place  and  date  of  original  publication  must  be  given. 

FACULTY  LEGISLATION 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  "graduates  of  a  four-year  course  in  any 
college  of  this  University,  and  graduates  of  other  universities  and  colleges  whose 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  equal  to  those  of  this  Univer- 
sity." The  strict  interpretation  of  the  rule  would  make  it  impossible  to  admit  as 
candidates  for  these  degrees  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  of  engineering  or 
agriculture,  even  if  these  colleges  have  fully  as  high  a  standard  as  our  own  technical 
colleges.  Doubtless  as  the  result  of  a  feeling  that  the  rule  needlessly  discriminated 
against  students  from  other  colleges,  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work  had 
voted  to  admit  students  from  other  colleges  under  the  same  conditions  as  our  own, 
so  that  the  rule  has  been  for  several  years  practically  inoperative.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  December  19,  1910,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Group  B  (history, 
political  science,  and  philosophy)  the  Faculty  voted  that 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  whose  degrees  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  degrees  of  this  university  may  be  accepted  as  candidates  for 
advanced  degrees  on  the  same  basis  as  our  own  graduates. 

At  the  same  meeting,  upon  recommendation  of  Group  B  (biological  sciences) 

the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

In  interpreting  the  substantial  equivalence  of  the  requirements  for  the  first 
degree  at  Cornell  and  other  institutions  cognizance  is  to  be  taken  of  the  entrance 
requirements,  and  no  baccalaureate  degree  be  deemed  equivalent  to  that  of 
Cornell  unless  based  upon  at  least  14  units  of  entrance,  a  unit  to  be  defined  as  in 
the  Cornell  entrance  requirements. 

The  following  recommendations  from  Groups  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  regard  to 

modern  language  requirements  for  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  were  adopted 

without  amendment: 

Group  A.  I.  That  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  be  required 
before  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  conferred  on  any  candidate. 
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II.  That  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  Group  A  are  expected  to  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  Latin.  (This  resolution  for  the  information  of  students 
in  the  next  announcement.  The  judges  of  adequate  preparation  in  Latin  to  be 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  work.) 

Group  B.  I.  That  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  foreign  language  be  required. 

II.  That  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  should  normally  be  required  to 
show,  at  the  beginning  of  his  candidacy,  {hat  he  possesses  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  satisfactory  to  his  special  committee.  In  case,  however,  a 
candidate  is  admitted  without  such  knowledge,  he  must  secure  it  before  entering 
upon  his  second  year  of  residence. 

III.  That  if  the  work  of  a  candidate  makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  possess 
a  knowledge  of  some  other  language  than  French  or  German,  his  special  committee 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  dean,  permit  the  substitution  of  such  language  for 
one  of  the  two  required. 

Group  C.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  group  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  group  be  required  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
special  committee  before  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  residence  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

Group  D.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  group  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  this  group  be  required  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  special  committee 
before  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  residence  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German.  When,  however,  the  work  of  the  student  makes  it  equally  desirable 
that  he  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  some  other  language  than  French  and 
German,  the  special  committee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  dean,  permit  the 
substitution  of  such  language  for  one  of  the  two  required. 

Acting  upon  this  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Faculty 

also  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  that  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  such  amend- 
ment of  the  statute  regarding  honorary  fellowships  as  will  relieve  the  holders  of 
such  fellowships  from  all  fees  except  laboratory  charges. 

Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  be  requested  to  change  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Architecture  to  Master  of  Architecture. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  January  24, 191 1 . 

The  fact  that  graduate  students  who  attend  undergraduate  classes,  or  classes 
listed  for  "graduates  and  undergraduates,"  are  often  excused  from  the  preliminary 
and  term  examinations  in  these  courses  has  led  to  the  very  general  belief  that  this 
action  is  the  result  of  faculty  legislation.  This  belief  is  especially  in  evidence  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  register  in  the 
Graduate  School  after  the  completion  of  their  work  for  the  A.B.  degree.  In  his 
report  for  1909-10,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  pointed  out  that 
such  students  are  of  two  fairly  distinct  types;  namely,  good  students,  adequately 
prepared,  who  are  seriously  beginning  their  graduate  work;  and  students  who 
desire  registration  in  the  Graduate  School  merely  because  of  a  certain  prestige 
that  attache  thereto,  and  because  of  the  greater  freedom  from  the  requirements, 
such  as  term  examinations,  to  which  undergraduates  are  usually  subject.  Stu- 
dents of  the  latter  type  are  apt  to  regard  exemption  from  examinations  as  one  of 
the  attractive  prerogatives  that  attach  to  registration  in  the  Graduate  School. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Faculty  in  regard  to  the 
matter  the  dean  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
meeting  held  on  April  26, 1 91 1 :  * 
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Resolved,  that  graduate  students  taking  undergraduate  courses  are  not 
exempt  from  the  examinations  or  other  requirements  to  which  undergraduates  are 
subject  except  by  permission  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  course. 

The  Faculty  voted  on  April  26,  191 1,  to  request  the  General  Committee  to 
arrange  three  regular  meetings  of  the  Faculty  during  the  next  college  year. 

Statistics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  year  1910-11  are  contained  in  the 
attached  tables.  • 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  Merritt, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty- of  the  Graduate  School. 

STATISTICS   OF  ATTENDANCE 

During  the  year  1910-11,  including  the  summer  session  of  1910,  372  graduate 
students  were  registered  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  following  table  shows  the 
registration  for  1910-11  as  compared  with  that  for  1 009-1  o: 

1910-n  1909-10 

Regularly  registered 320  269 

Arts  seniors  (7  terms) 24        19 

Agricultural  seniors 4  

M.E.  senior 1  

Summer  Session 16        16 

Summer  only 5  — 

In  absentia 2          5 

Total 372      309 

Arranged  according  to  the  degrees  for  which  they  were  candidates: 

1910-u  1900-10 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 166  157 

Master  of  Arts 92  72 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 32  24 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 33  21 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 11  8 

Master  of  Architecture 1  1 

Not  candidates 37  26 

Total    372      309 

Arranged  according  to  the  groups  in  which  the  major  subject  lay: 

1910-11  1909-10 

Group  A,  Languages  and  Literatures 40  31 

Group  B,  History,  Political  Science,  Philosophy 47  48 

Group  C,  Physical  Sciences 97  89 

Group  D,  Biological  Sciences 104  77 

Group  E,  Engineering 45  33 

Not  candidates 37  26 

In  absentia 2  5 

Total 372      309 
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Among  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year  there 
were  graduates  of  1 17  different  institutions  distributed  as  follows: 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alfred  University 

Amherst  College 3 

Barnard  College 2 

Bates  College 

Boston  School  of  Theology 

Bridgewater  College 

Brigham  Young  University 2 

Brown  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bucknell  College 

University  of  Chicago 2 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Clemson  College 

Colby  College 

Colgate  University 

Colorado  Agr.  College 

Columbia  University 

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  University 194 

Dalhousie  College 

Davidson  College 

DePauw  University 

Dickinson  College 

Doane  College 

Drake  University 

Earlham  College 

Edinburgh  University 

Elmira  College 

Emory  College 

University  of  Florida 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College .... 

George  Washington  University 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

German  Wallace  College 

Grinnell  College 

Harvard  University 

Haverford  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hiram  College 

Hobart  College 

University  of  Illinois 10 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 3 

University  of  Indiana 4 

Iowa  State  University 3 

University  of  Kansas 2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.     3 

University  of  Kentucky 2 

Lafayette  College 1 

Lehigh  University 1 

Leland  Stanford  University 5 

Louisiana  State  University 1 

University  of  Maine 1 

Maryland  State  Agricultural  Col . .     1 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col ...     1 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 2 

Meredith  College 1 

University  of  Michigan 4 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 1 


Middlebury  College 

Millsaps  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

Mt.  Holvoke  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

N.  H.  A.  &  M.  College 

N.  C.  A.  &  M.  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

No.  Dakota  Agri.  College 

Northwestern  university 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Olivet  College 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Ottawa 

Park  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pomona  College 

Princeton  University 

Purdue  University 

Raddiffe  College 

Roberts  College 

University  of  Rochester 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Rutgers  College 

Sheffield  Scientific  School 

S  warthmore  College 

Syracuse  University 

Tech.  Hochschule  (Munchen) 

University  of  Tennessee 

Toronto  Sen.  Prac.  Sci 

University  of  Toronto 

Tufts  College 

Union  University 

Upper  Iowa  University 

University  of  Utah 

Utah  Agricultural  College 

Vanderbilt  University 

Vassar  College 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Wabash  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Washburn  College 

Washington  College 

University  of  Washington 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wells  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Western  Reserve  University  .... 

Westminster  College 

University  of  West  Virginia 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute . 
Yale  University 
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APPENDIX  III 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OP  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir  :  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  year  1910-11. 

The  outstanding  events  which,  during  the  past  year,  have  largely  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  the  Goldwin  Smith  bequest 
"for  the  promotion  especially  of  liberal  studies,  languages  ancient  and  modern, 
literature,  philosophy,  history  and  political  science, "  and  the  recognition  within 
the  College  of  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  new  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Chemistry. 

The  augmented  means  for  promoting  liberal  studies  which  the  Goldwin 
Smith  fund  will  presently  place  at  the  University's  disposal  could  not  fail 
under  any  circumstances  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  among  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  And  that  interest  was  further  quickened  when  the  President 
invited  the  five  groups  of  professors  teaching  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the 
modern  languages,  in  English,  in  history  and  political  science,  and  in  philosophy 
and  education  to  name  each  a  representative  who  should  join  in  a  conference 
with  him  upon  the  best  use  of  the  fund.  The  conference  had  its  first  meeting 
on  the  seventh  of  February,  and  some  of  its  members  have  since  given  much 
consideration  to  certain  aspects  of  the  problems  then  raised,  but  without  arriving, 
as  I  understand,  at  any  definite  recommendation  concerning  them.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  admissable  to  point  out  here  that  while  the  departments  thus  repre- 
sented in  conference  must  be  first  and  most  directly  affected  by  whatever  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  of  Goldwin  Smith's  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
those  portions  of  the  College  which  he  designated,  not  merely  the  College  as  a 
whole,  but  also  the  University  in  all  of  its  colleges  will  be  immediately  benefitted 
thereby.  For  at  no  time  has  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  lived  to  itself  alone. 
In  addition  to  the  instruction  of  students  registered  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  it  has  throughout  its  history  participated  largely  in  the  instruction  of  students 
registered  for  the  various  technical  and  professional  degrees  which  the  University 
confers.  This,  no  doubt,  it  will  continue  to  do;  and  accordingly  all  divisions  of 
the  University  will  of  necessity  profit  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  by  the  gener- 
osity of  a  former  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  was,  in  his  day, 
the  most  distinguished  representative  among  us  of  those  liberal  studies  which  he 
has  wished  especially  to  promote  at  Cornell. 

SERVICES   OF  THE    COLLEGE   TO   THE    UNIVERSITY 

The  extent  to  which  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  works  for  the  other 
colleges  (and  incidentally  the  resultant  size  of  this  College,  pedagogically  con- 
sidered) are  in  general  but  dimly  apprehended,  and  it  may  be  pertinent,  at  this 
time,  to  make  them  clearer  by  means  of  a  few  figures.  Our  Faculty  comprises 
but  forty  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff  in  Ithaca  (viz.  45  per  cent  of  the  professors 
and  34  per  cent  of  the  instructors — assistants  not  counted),  and  directly  super- 
vises less  than  a  quarter  of  the  regular  students  registered  here  for  their  first 
degree;  nevertheless  it  reports  to  the  Registrar  over  fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  the 
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student  credits  here  given.  Our  Departments  of  English  and  Oratory  reported, 
in  the  first  term  of  1909-10,  more  student  hours  (3350)  than  the  whole  Faculty 
of  Law  (3177).  The  credits  reported  by  our  Departments  of  History  and  Political 
Science  (4307)  fell  less  than  five  per  cent  short  of  those  reported  by  the  entire 
Faculty  of  Agriculture  (4514).  Our  Departments  of  Physics  and  of  Chemistry 
taken  together  reported  more  credits  (5838+5819  =  1 1,657)  than  the  five  Colleges 
of  Medicine  (Ithaca  branch — 400),  Veterinary  Medicine  (1314),  Architecture 
(1919),  Law  (3177),  Agriculture  (4514).  These  figures  indicate  in  some  degree  the 
extent  to  which  the  professional  colleges  are  dependent  upon  us  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  students.  The  same  fact  may  be  shown  in  another  way.  The  stu- 
dents of  Sibley  College,  assuming  that  they  all  followed  the  curriculum  laid  down 
by  their  Faculty,  would  have  received  in  the  full  year  1909-10, 13,255  credit  hours 
of  instruction  from  members  of  our  Faculty  against  26,588  credit  hours  from 
other  teachers — that  is,  only  two-thirds  of  their  work  from  engineering  professors, 
and  one-third  of  it  from  our  professors.  In  fact,  our  Faculty  teaches  more 
professional  students  than  it  does  Arts  students. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  CHEMISTRY 

The  course  leading  to  the  new  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Chemistry  is  itself  by  no 
means  new.  When  the  Faculty,  on  the  7th  May,  1906,  resolved  to  give  under- 
classmen a  degree  of  "guidance"  by  specifying  various  groups  of  subjects,  in  each 
of  which  they  must  elect  a  portion  of  their  studies  (1  Minutes,  216;  cf.  Report, 
1905-06,  pp.  xxxi-xxxvii),  it  was  provided  that  "for  the  present  a  student  specializ- 
ing in  chemistry  and  taking  the  four  years'  course  outlined  by  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  may  be  exempted  from  the  above  requirements"  (Register,  1906-07, 
p.  90).  This  exception,  made  in  recognition  of  an  existing  state  of  facts,  was  not, 
in  one  sense,  incompatible  with  the  Faculty's  new  intention  that  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  guidance  in  the 
choice  of  their  studies,  for  the  students  specializing  in  chemistry,  although  mem- 
bers of  a  college  working  on  the  elective  system,  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  a 
"guidance"  so  complete  and  specific  as  to  reduce  their  nominal  privilege  of  election 
to  a  nullity.  They  were  in  fact  in  a  required  course.  The  guidance  which  they 
thus  received  was,  however,  radically  different  in  spirit  from  that  afforded  the  great 
majority  of  Arts  students.  The  majority  were  required  to  diversify  their  under- 
class work,  whereas  the  students  specializing  in  chemistry  were  forbidden  to  do  so. 
The  chemistry  course  was  not  merely  required;  it  was  altogether  technical, 
avowedly  professional  in  temper  and  purpose  throughout  its  four  years. 

Like  the  other  special  courses,  now  become  colleges  (e.g.,  civil  engineering, 
architecture,  agriculture)  which  preceded  it  in  the  days  of  the  old  General  Faculty, 
the  course  in  chemistry  had^grown  up  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
response  to  a  discerned  need.  Of  late  years  it  had  rapidly  increased  the  number 
of  its  students.  Those  students  had  developed  a  strong  group  consciousness. 
They  thought  of  themselves  as  preparing  for  a  recognized  profession.  They 
manifested  dissatisfaction  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  asked  for 
another,  characteristic  of  their  studies  and  appropriate  to  their  prospective 
careers.    The  professors  of  chemistry  sympathized  with  their  desires. 

Two  problems  were  thus  precipitated:  first,  should  a  distinctive  degree  be 
conferred;  second,  should  it  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
or  should  a  separate  college  be  organized  to  take  charge  of  it? 
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These  questions  had  already  been  raised  in  a  "Report  on  the  General  Condi- 
tion of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  made  to  the  Faculty  at  their  Meeting  on 
6th  January,  191 1,  by  the  Dean/'  and  by  direction  of  the  Faculty  (2  Minutes,  p. 
1 01)  printed,  but  not  published,  for  their  use.  No  attempt  was  therein  made  to 
discuss  the  form  of  the  suggested  new  degree,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
characteristic  significance  of  our  present  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  merely 
negative.  Four  years  of  residence  and  study  in  the  University  were,  to  be  sure, 
implied  by  it,  but  the  University  was  conferring  several  degrees  of  that 
connotation.  For  the  rest  Bachelor  of  Arts  meant  merely  not  lawyer,  not  doctor, 
not  engineer,  or  architect,  or  farmer.  Its  negative  connotation  might  well  be 
extended  one  step  farther  by  devising  now  for  industrial  chemists,  as  long  ago  we 
devised  for  architects  and  for  engineers,  some  other  and  more  descriptive  degree. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Dean's  Report,  the  Faculty  determined  both  issues,  by  approving  the  establish- 
ment in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  a  separate  Course  in  Chemistry  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Chemistry  (2  Minutes,  107). 

The  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Chemistry"  was  preferred  by  the  department.  It 
appears  that  a  professional  occupation  is  growing  up  which  stands  related  to  the 
science  of  chemistry  much  as  the  profession  of  engineering  is  related  to  the  science 
of  physics;  but  that  no  word  analagous  to  "engineer"  has  yet  been  found  to 
designate  the  practitioners  of  this  new  profession.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
"chemical  engineers,"  sometimes  "industrial  chemists,"  sometimes  "chemical 
technologists."  None  of  these  denominations  was  sufficiently  simple,  or  of  suffic- 
iently general  acceptance,  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  degree.  So  Bachelor  of 
Chemistry  was  chosen. 

In  determining  that  they  should  themselves  still  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  the  students  specializing  in  chemistry,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were 
probably  influenced,  in  part,  by  their  knowledge  that  the  new  course  was. not 
radically  different  from  what  they  had  administered  for  some  years — it  merely  led 
to  a  different  degree.  They  were  probably  of  opinion,  also,  that  if  a  fundamental 
subject  like  chemistry,  indispensable  to  hundreds  of  students  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  University,  should  be  bodily  removed  from  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment and  made  into  a  separate  technical  college,  the  attention  of  the  staff,  both 
present  members  and  future  appointees,  might  be  undesirably  diverted  from 
chemistry4s  a  pure  science,  with  consequent  impairment  of  the  teaching  for  the 
needs  of  general  students,  and  even  perhaps  of  students  in  the  other  professional 
colleges. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

The  change  in  the  entrance  requirements  in  languages  other  than  English 
which  was  described  at  length  in  last  year's  Report  (pp.  xxxix-xl)  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  University  Faculty,  and,  by  action  taken  2  December,  19 10,  (2 
Minutes,  99)  the  new  arrangement  was  made  available  in  February,  191 1,  for  such 
matriculants  as  chose  to  use  it.  In  September,  19 13,  and  thereafter,  all  freshmen 
admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  meet  the  new  re- 
quirements; that  is,  they  will  offer  at  least  three  entrance  units  in  some  one 
foreign  language,  and  at  least  two  in  some  other  foreign  language.  In  a  third 
language  a  single  unit  may  then  be  offered.     Incidentally  a  new  and  apparently 
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more  just  equivalence  has  been  established  between  the  entrance  units  in  foreign 
languages  and  the  elementary  language  courses  in  the  Summer  Session,  which  will 
count  henceforward  for  but  a  single  entrance  unit,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  for  two. 
(Cf.  2  Minutes,  102). 

The  whole  subject  of  college  entrance  requirements  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  as  witness  the  last  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  radical  proposals  of  the  High  School  Teachers1 
Association  of  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Boston  Head  Master's  Association,  and 
especially  the  New  Plan  of  Admission  to  Harvard  College.  Our  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  also  effected  a  small,  but  perhaps  a  significant  change  in  its 
entrance  arrangements. 

The  new  course  in  chemistry  requires  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  in  fresh- 
man year  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  scheduled  except  by  students  who  have 
offered  the  major  entrance  mathematics — advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  and 
trigonometry — at  matriculation.  Accordingly  it  is  planned  eventually  to 
require  those  subjects  of  students  of  chemistry  at  entrance,  as  the  engineering 
courses  already  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  expedient,  in  order  to  leave  some 
adequate  element  of  choice  among  the  fifteen  necessary  units,  that  matriculants 
in  this  course  who  offer  the  full  entrance  mathematics  should  be  admitted,  as 
engineering  freshmen  are,  upon  a  minimum  of  three  units  in  French  or  German 
instead  of  the  five  units  in  foreign  language  required  of  matriculants  in  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For  the  present,  however,  students 
will  also  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  chemistry  upon  the  entrance  requirements 
for  A.B.,  but  in  that  case  they  may  need  more  than  eight  terms  to  graduate.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  plan  in  this  place  since  they  are  printed 
elsewhere.  But  the  fact  that,  having  developed  a  special  curriculum  within  this 
College  and  signalized  it  by  a  new  degree,  we  have  proceeded  also  to  give  it  dif- 
ferent though  equivalent  entrance  requirements,  is  perhaps  premonitory. 

Our  technical  schools  (except  perhaps  the  College  of  Agriculture)  have 
duties  towards  established  professions  which  preclude  their  developing  divergent 
curricula,  preparative  for  such  new  professions  as  from  time  to  time  may  arise. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  function  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  provide 
such  preparative  instruction,  to  serve  as  a  proving  ground  for  the  development 
of  educational  sports,  to  furnish  a  seed  bed  in  which,  if  able,  they  may  grow  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  Unless  Cornell,  an  educational  pioneer  hitherto,  is  to 
break  with  her  own  honorable  tradition  and  cease  to  participate  in  the  inevitable 
development  of  new  forms  of  special  education,  there  is  need  somewhere  in  the 
University  for  a  seminarium  of  this  sort.  In  case,  then,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  to  serve  the  University  as  its  elastic  part  where  new  curricula  can 
grow  up,  further  changes  may  be  wrought  in  the  entrance  requirements,  and  in  the 
degrees  of  the  College,  corresponding,  as  with  the  course  in  chemistry,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  curricula  instituted. 

The  eventual  establishment  of  a  variety  of  entrance  requirements,  equivalent 
but  diverse,  suited  in  each  case  to  the  special  curriculum  to  which  they  give  access 
would  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  much-discussed  problem  of  articulation 
between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools.  At  present  high  school  courses, 
designed  for  the  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  who  have  no  intention  of  going  to  college, 
do  not  invariably  prepare  for  the  undergraduate  division  of  the  universities. 
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We  at  Cornel]  have  met  the  consequent  difficulty  by  accepting  fifteen  out  of  a  large 
list  of  high  school  studies,  on  the  assumption,  pretty  well  realized  in  fact,  that 
any  capable  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  of  the  traditional  type  will  be  able 
to  offer  some  acceptable  combination  of  fifteen  units  in  case  he  decides  to  go  to 
college.  But  if  in  the  future  we  shall  see  reason  for  specifying  more  closely  the 
required  entrance  units  for  students  who  are  to  pursue  special  curricula,  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  high  schools,  intent  upon  serving  their  numerous  con- 
stituency which  has  no  purpose  of  going  to  college,  shall  further  diversify  the  field 
of  their  teaching,  a  gap  may  grow  up  between  the  schools  and  some,  at  least,  of 
the  courses  in  the  University.  Over  such  a  gap  we  shall  need  a  bridge.  Should  it 
not  be  a  bridge  wide  enough  to  receive  all  recommended  graduates  of  approved 
high  schools  and  to  afford  them  opportunity  within  the  University  to  proceed  to 
the  various  gates  at  the  bridge's  further  end,  which  shall  be  superscribed  each 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  several  courses  in  the  University,  and  shall  be  just  as 
wide  as  the  entrance  requirements  of  that  course,  but  no  wider? 

In  other  words,  I  raise  the  question  whether  the  University  should  not  receive 
any  well  recommended  high  school  graduate,  registering  him  as  a  student,  though 
not  necessarily  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  If  his  preparation  were  such  that  he 
could  at  once  satisfy  the  requirements  for  beginning  the  course  of  his  choice,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  begin  it  forthwith.  If  not,  he  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
pare himself,  by  supplementing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  specific 
deficiencies  of  his  high  school  course,  and  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  as  a  graduate  student  is  allowed,  whenever  he  had  fitted  himself  to 
begin  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  desired.  To  afford  such  facilities  would 
require  no  additions  worth  mentioning  to  the  subjects  now  taught.  It  would 
connect  the  University,  in  all  colleges,  directly  and  positively  with  the  high  schools. 
It  would,  I  believe,  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Association,  made  in  the  interest  of  boys  whose  opportunity  for  a  college  course 
comes  late  in  their  high  school  years,  but  would  meet  them  in  a  manner  more 
likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  University  than  the  Association's  suggestion  of 
allowing  definitive  entrance  credit  for  typewriting  and  stenography.  Since  this 
suggestion  bears,  in  some  ways,  a  close  similarity  to  the  New  Plan  of  Admission  to 
Harvard  College,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  it  was  first  made  in  my 
Report  to  the  Faculty  last  January,  before  the  Harvard  plan  had  been  published. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION 

At  its  April  meeting  the  Faculty  repealed  the  rule,  adopted  as  an  experiment 
in  May,  1908,  which  required  a  student  whose  average  marks  in  any  term  fell 
below  65  per  cent  to  restrict  his  work  in  the  following  term  to  sixteen  hours.  This 
rule,  requiring  registrations  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  examinations 
to  be  reduced  after  their  completion,  was,  in  operation,  chiefly  an  irritant.  Fortu- 
nately it  touched  only  a  few  students.  Experience  showed  that  of  the  ten  per 
cent  whose  marks  proved  to  average  below  65,  about  two- thirds  spontaneously 
registered  for  less  than  17  hours,  thus  conforming  to  the  rule  before  they  could 
know  that  it  applied  to  them.  But  the  remainder,  about  four  per  cent  of  all  the 
students,  were  obliged  to  reduce  their  registration  after  the  term  had  well  begun. 
They  frequently  had  difficulty  in  finding  shorter  classes  to  substitute  for  the  longer 
classes  discontinued,  they  came  into  such  classes  late  and  consequently  under  a 
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handicap  which  they  could  ill  afford  to  cany,  and  worst  of  all,  they  were  forced 
to  determine  their  new  election  by  mechanical  accidents  of  day  and  hour,  rather 
than  upon  any  rational  basis  of  need  or  fitness.  In  short,  the  rule  seemed  to  work 
some  harm  and  to  do  no  good.  Its  repeal  will  leave  all  students  whose  marks 
average  less  than  85  at  liberty  to  register  for  a  maximum  of  18  hours.  The  privi- 
lege of  registering  for  20  hours  is  continued  to  students  averaging  above  85. 
During  the  year  the  Committee  on  Academic  Records  made  detailed  inquiry 
concerning  the  methods  of  setting  so-called  "make-up"  examinations  for  condi- 
tioned students  and  the  effect  upon  the  students'  records  of  failure  to  pass  them. 
It  appeared  that  practice  differed  widely  from  department  to  department,  and 
that  opinion  was  no  less  diverse  regarding  the  desirable  changes  in  many  points. 
In  one  respect,  however,  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement,  viz.,  that  where 
repeated  make-up  examinations  were  allowed,  students  took  the  first  without 
serious  preparation,  in  hope  of  somehow  sliding  through,  and  in  confidence  that 
if  they  justly  failed  this  time  there  would  be  another  chance.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  recommended,  and  the  Faculty  on  the  5th  May  adopted  a  rule  that 
"a  student  may  not  have  more  than  one  opportunity  to  remove  by  examination, 
without  repeating  the  class  work,  a  condition  or  an  'incomplete'  received  in  any 
course  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

FIVE   AND  SIX-HOUR  CLASSES 

The  six,  five,  and  four-hour  courses  which,  for  the  reasons  given  in  last  year's 
Report  (pp.  xxxv-xxxviii),  were  substituted  for  the  previous  three-hour  courses 
seem  to  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  and  of  students  alike.  They 
have  not  as  yet  received  a  test  long  enough  to  warrant  a  conclusion  regarding 
their  effect  upon  the  scholarship  of  the  freshmen,  but  such  indications  as  we  have 
are  favorable.  The  proportion  of  students  failing  to  pass  in  them  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  was  less  than  in  the  corresponding  courses  a  year  ago.  They  will 
be  continued  next  year,  and  the  three-hour  course  in  elementary  economics  (not 
open  to  freshmen)  will  likewise  be  put  upon  a  five-hour  basis. 

Another  welcome  change  in  courses  effected  this  year  is  that  by  which  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  has  brought  the  courses  in  advanced  algebra,  solid 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  upon  a  half-year  basis.  This  leaves  the  courses  in 
analytic  geometry,  running  until  Christmas,  and  in  integral  and  differential  cal- 
culus, beginning  then  and  at  Easter,  as  practically  the  sole  survivors  of  the  three- 
term  system  which  the  University  gave  up  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to  note  the  increased  interest  in  the  Museum  of  Casts 
taken  by  undergraduates  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  highly  successful  lectures 
there  given  by  the  curator. 

ABSENCES 

The  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  from  this  office  is  a  growing  burden,  sustained, 
I  fear,  with  no  commensurate  increase  of  wisdom.    The  customary  table  follows: 

Ground.  1904-05  1005-06  1906-07  1007-08  1008-00  1000-10  1910-11 

Personal  illness 56  48  37  151  640  1140  1180 

Illness  or  death  in  family 31  30  22  37  44  70  91 

Request  of  parents 14  5  4  25  21  16  22 

Wedding 18  13  7  14  28  10  32 
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Ground.  1904-05  1005-06  1006-07  1007-08  1008-09  1900-10  1910-H 

Business   42  32  23  48  31  64  91 

Delegate  to  convention 19  1  —  5  16  29  12 

Voter 61  6  1  9  32  17  58 

Department  excursion 29  7  7  6  '140  96  47 

Examinations 22  2  6  3  12  24  29 

Missed  connections 6  —  —  3  —  26  28 

Student  organizations —  —  —  —  59  no  77 

Miscellaneous n  11  24  8  55  62  95 

Total    309      155      131      309     1088     1664     1762 

The  rubric  miscellaneous  includes  49  leaves  granted  on  account  of  religious 
holidays.  The  proximity  of  the  spring  recess  to  the  Jewish  passover  this  year 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  orthodoxy. 

DELINQUENT  STUDENTS 

The  number  of  students,  and  particularly  of  freshmen,  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  for  unsatisfactory  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  smaller  this  year  than  usual.  I  understand  that  the  same  result  was  reached 
in  other  colleges  of  the  University.  The  reason  is  not  clear.  Stricter  enforcement 
of  the  entrance  requirements  may  account  for  it  in  some  degree.  So  may  the 
small  proportion  of  failures  made,  as  already  noted,  in  the  six-hour  freshman 
classes.  And  perhaps  the  keener  interest  taken  by  fraternities  and  organizations 
in  the  marks  of  their  members  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  result  exhibited 
in  the  table: 


Academic  year 

Students  dropped 
after  examination 

Students  warned  or 
put  on  probation 

Aggre- 
gate 
for 
year 

Total 
stu- 
dents 
regis- 
tered 

Per 

cent 

First 
term 

Second 
term 

Total 

First 
term 

Second 
term 

Total 

dealt 

with 

1904-05    

1905-06    

I906-O7    

1907-08    

1908-09    

I909-IO    

I9IO-II     

23 
21 

18 

21 

1         32 

1     25 

20 
16 

15 
21 

22 

28 

28 

43 

37 

33 

42 

54 
60 

53 

18 
20 

42 
24 

33 
29 
23 

10 
18 
48 

21 

29 

33 
32 

28 

38 
90 

i5 
62 

62 

55 

71 

75 
123 

87 
116 

122 

108 

684 
705 

748 
820 

902 

970 
IOI7 

10.2 
IO.4 
16.4 

10.6 
12.7 

12.8 

10.6 

The  standing  committees  of  the  Faculty  have  given  their  customary  attenti  on 
to  the  business  of  the  College  throughout  the  year. 

In  view  of  his  intended  absence  from  the  University,  Professor  Prescott,  who 
forjnore  than  seven  years  has  acceptably  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  resigned  that  office,  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Monroe  was  elected  to  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  H.  Hull, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  College  of  Law  for  the 
academic  year  1910-11.  AIT  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  as  an- 
nounced, but  a  new  plan  has  been  inaugurated  with  respect  to  the  regular  lecture 
courses  in  bankruptcy,  admiralty,  and  patent  law.  In  the  past  the  courses 
in  admiralty  and  in  patent  law  have  been  given  once  in  each  period  of  three 
years,  attendance  being  required  of  all  students  except  students  in  the  first  year 
of  the  four-year  course.  The  number  now  in  attendance  is  so  large  that  such  a 
class  was  unwieldy  even  under  the  lecture  system.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that 
students  who  are  only  approaching  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their  law  studies 
are  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  common  law  properly  to 
receive  instruction  in  these  two  special  branches.  It  has  accordingly  been  ar- 
ranged that  these  courses  shall  be  given  in  the  future  in  alternate  years,  that  they 
shall  be  required  of  juniors  and  seniors,  and  that  all  first-year  students  shall  be 
excluded.  It  seemed  to  the  Faculty  entirely  practicable  to  admit  juniors  to  the 
course  in  bankruptcy,  thus  permitting  that  course  to  be  arranged  like  the  other 
special  courses  of  lectures  and  be  given  hereafter  in  alternate  years.  Under  this 
system  the  courses  in  bankruptcy  and  admiralty  have  been  given  this  year 
respectively  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  Judge  Holt,  with  the  more  satisfactory  results 
anticipated  in  the  case  of  admiralty  and  without  apparent  impairment  to  the 
work  in  bankruptcy. 

The  practice  court  heretofore  held  as  a  one-hour  course  for  the  seniors  has 
been  abolished.  This  course  depended  for  its  success  not  only  upon  the  interest 
aroused,  inducing  the  students  voluntarily  to  seek  the  best  results  instead  of 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  also  upon  the  time  students  might  find 
available  for  such  work.  It  has  been  found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  ex- 
pand  the  curriculum,  and  the  work  required  in  the  senior  year,  outside  of  the 
practice  court,  has  become  so  heavy  that  students  no  longer  have  adequate  time 
to  devote  to  that  work.  It  was  thought  that  the  hour  of  class  room  time  hereto- 
fore allotted  to  the  court  could  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  an  expansion  of  the 
course  in  negotiable  instruments. 

During  the  year  the  members  of  the  Faculty  have  taken  part  in  a  movement 
having  for  its  ultimate  object  the  attainment  of  better  and  higher  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  for  its  immediate  object  the  combination  of  teachers 
in  the  different  law  schools  within  the  state  of  New  York,  in  order  that  their 
influence  might  be  concentrated  toward  the  end  in  view. 

Members  of  the  faculties  of  eight  of  the  nine  law  schools  in  the  state  met  in 
conference  in  New  York  in  February,  19 10,  at  the  invitation  of  New  York  Univer  - 
sity,  to  discuss  problems  affecting  the  schools  and  particularly  the  subject  of 
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admission  to  the  bar  of  the  State.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  present  the  views  of  the  schools  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
it  was  understood  had  then  in  contemplation  the  revision  of  the  Rules  for  Admis- 
sion. As  might  be  expected  the  Faculties  of  the  different  schools  were  not  in 
accord  upon  all  propositions,  but  the  committee  was  gratified  to  find  that  the 
divergence  of  opinion  was  less  than  it  had  reason  to  expect,  in  view  of  the  very 
different  conditions  of  different  schools  as  to  location,  endowment,  university 
connection,  methods  of  teaching,  and  other  matters.  Upon  some  points  there  was 
entire  unanimity;  upon  others,  only  one  or  two  schools  dissented  from  the  prevail- 
ing opinion.  A  brief  was  filed  with  the  Court,  embodying  the  proposals  of  the 
schools  with  reasons  in  their  support,  and  at  the  same  time  stating  such  dissents 
as  were  made  known  to  the  committee.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  heard  orally  by  the  committee  of  the  judges  having  the  matter  in 
charge.  That  some  revision  of  the  rules  will  follow  is  reasonably  certain. 
Whether  the  views  of  the  law  teachers  of  the  state  will  to  any  extent  prevail  can- 
not, at  this  writing,  be  stated.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  is  the  first 
occasion  when  the  law  teachers,  a  body  of  men  peculiarly  interested,  and  presum- 
ably well  informed  in  the  problems  of  legal  education,  have  taken  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  those  problems  before  the  Court  upon  which  is  imposed  the  power  and 
duty  of  enacting  rules  upon  the  subject.  The  Court  is  now  fully  informed  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  teachers,  and  if  the  new  rules  shall  not  reflect  those  opinions,  it 
must  be  because  either  they  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Court,  or  because 
the  Court  deems  it  at  present  impracticable  to  adopt  them. 

The  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  combined  action  of  the  law 
teachers  of  the  state  and  from  the  discussion  of  common  problems  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  organization  called  "The  New  York  Association  of  Law 
Instructors."  Its  members  are  not  to  be  bound  individually  by  any  vote  of  the 
Association,  and  no  action  is  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Association  except 
upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting.  The  purpose  of 
this*  provision  is  to  maintain  the  independence  of  each  school  by  leaving  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  entire  freedom  of  action  in  their  own  faculties.  It  is 
felt,  however,  that  all  members  can  and  will  unite  in  some  of  the  most  important 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  Association's  activities. 

I  have  again  to  report  an  increase  in  attendance.  The  following  table  shows 
the  registration  in  the  College  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Year  Seniors  Juniors  4- Year  2  4- Year  x  3- Year  1      Specials  Total 

1 899-1900 52  6l  —  —  6l  4  178 

I9OO-1901 45  52  —  —  78  7  182 

IOO I -1 902 34  71  —  —  86  7  198 

1902-1903 48  77  —  —  95  5  225 

IOO3-1904 53  76  —  —  109  3  241 

1904-1905 58  80  —  —  86  4  228 

1905-1906 65  69  —  —  83  4  221 

I906-IOO7 51  70  —  —  89  I  211 

1907-1908 48  68  —  —  85  5  206 

1908-1909 48  58  15  29  71  6  227 

1900-1910 49  56  22  54  70  10  261 

1910-1911 48  69  28  61  68  6  280 

In  addition  to  the  students  in  the  College  of  Law,  21  students  from  other 
colleges  have  been  pursuing  law  courses.  Of  these,  13  are  taking  all  the  first-year 
subjects  with  a  view  to  completing  the  courses  in  Arts  and  in  Law  in  six  years. 
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The  comments  made  in  previous  reports  upon  the  attendance  shown  by  the 
registration  statistics  apply  except  in  one  particular  to  the  present  figures. 
The  four-year  course  continues  to  increase,  and  the  increase  in  that  course  this 
year  and  last  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  entire  registration  of  the  College. 
The  number  of  students  from  other  colleges  continues  to  decrease.  Last  year 
there  were  26,  in  1908-09  there  were  29.  The  number  of  Arts  seniors  taking  all 
the  first-year  law  courses,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an  increase  of  4,  but  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  permanent  tendency. 

Of  the  regular  law  students,  97  are  from  outside  the  State  of  New  York.  Last 
year  there  were  93;  in  1908-09,  74;  in  1907-08,  63;  in  1906-07,  62;  in  1905-06, 
57.    The  proportion  this  year  is  about  the  same  as  last. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  258.  Of  the  22  registered,  but  no 
longer  in  attendance,  1  transferred  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  14  volun- 
tarily withdrew,  and  7  were  dropped  for  failure  in  work.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  dropped  students  is  noteworthy  and  a  gratifying  feature  of  this  year's 
work.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  several  of  those  who 
voluntarily  withdrew  presumably  did  so  because  their  work  was  in  such  condition 
that  they  deemed  it  hopeless  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

Of  the  69  students  in  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  course,  5  have  the  A.B. 
degree,  and  33  others  have  had  from  one  to  four  years  of  college  work.  Adding 
to  these  the  28  sophomores  in  the  four-year  course,  21  seniors  in  other  colleges 
pursuing  first-year  subjects,  and  61  first-year  students  in  the  four-year  course, 
we  have  a  total  of  148  students  out  of  183  who  have  had  from  one  to  four  years  of 
college  work  or  will  have  had  one  year  of  such  work  before  pursuing  more  than 
one  law  subject.  We  shall  thus  reach  the  new  entrance  requirements  with  only  1 7 
per  cent  of  the  students  now  pursuing  the  first-year  subjects  unable  to  meet  them. 
As  hereafter  no  student  will  pursue  the  first-year  law  course  without  having  had 
at  least  one  year  of  college  work,  these  figures  will  not  again  appear  in  the  reports. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  through  a  period  of  years  the  proportion  of  enter- 
ing students  who  would  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  new  requirements  has 
constantly  diminished.  In  1907-08,  there  were  44  per  cent  in  this  class;  in  1008- 
09, 38  #  per  cent;  in  1909-10, 26#  per  cent;  and  this  year  17  per  cent.  It  must 
not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  new  requirements  are  to  be  put  into  use 
without  reduction  in  numbers  by  this  anticipatory  diminution  of  those  not  able 
to  meet  them.  The  registration  next  year  will  undoubtedly  show  a  very  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  three-year  course.  This  will  probably  be  counteracted 
to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  by  a  further  increase  in  the  four-year  course. 

Boardman  Hall  is  one  of  a  few  buildings  which  provide  no  assembly  or 
lounging  room  for  the  students  engaged  therein.  Students  desiring  a  brief 
rest  or  conversation  with  their  fellows  must  resort  to  the  lobby  or  leave  the  build- 
ing. The  consequence  is  that  the  lobbies  are  between  class-room  hours  in  bad 
weather  crowded  with  students  and  more  or  less  confusion  results.  A  reasonably 
comfortable,  although  not  very  commodious,  lounging  room  could  be  provided 
on  the  ground  floor  without  much  expense,  and  it  is  hoped  that  means  may  soon 
be  found  to  make  such  a  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  students. 

The  demand  for  additional  shelf  room  in  the  library  has  been  met  by  erect- 
ing in  the  old  periodical  room  steel  stacks  providing  space  for  over  30,000 
volumes.    The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  shelves  referred  to  in  the  last 
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report  has  thus  been  relieved,  and  provision  made  for  the  normal  growth  of  the 
library  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Fraser,  the  librarian,  is  herewith  transmitted.  It  was 
prepared  and  submitted  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  records  the  inal 
services  of  one  who  for  eighteen  years  devoted  himself  unselfishly,  assiduously, 
and  with  skill  and  sagacity  suggestive  of  genius  to  the  task  of  building  up  our 
law  library  to  its  present  state  of  completeness  and  efficiency.  This  library  will 
remain  a  memorial  of  his  services  to  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Prank  Irvine, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Law. 


APPENDIX  V 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  College. 

The  change  to  the  graduate  standard  as  a  requirement  for  admission  was 
followed  immediately,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  report,  by  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  our  first-year  class,  from  90  to  10,  including  matriculations  here  and  at 
Ithaca.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have  been  disconcerting,  but 
in  view  of  the  inevitable  advance  in  our  teaching  methods  which  our  action  made 
obligatory  the  reduction  in  numbers  proved  advantageous.  It  has  given  time  to 
organize  our  work  upon  the  higher  plane  made  necessary  by  the  better  educated 
students  for  whom  we  have  now  to  provide. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909,  all  anatomical  subjects  were  grouped  together  in 
the  Department  of  Anatomy,  but  until  now  they  have  been  conducted  without 
adequate  co-operation.  It  was  also  found  difficult  to  administer  the  department 
while  in  this  shape  with  the  efficiency  which  is  its  due.  Professor  Woolsey  having 
withdrawn  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  more  closely  to  surgery,  Pro- 
fessor Stockard  of  the  sub-department  of  embryology  and  comparative  morphol- 
ogy was  advanced  and  placed  at  the  head,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Apart  from  Professor  Stockard's  fitness  as  an  organizer  and  administrator,  his 
attainments  are  in  keeping  with  the  direction  in  which  we  feel  anatomy  to  be  most 
wanting,  that  upon  which  internal  medicine  depends.  The  problems  of  this  great 
subdivision  of  medicine  have  been  worked  out  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  pathology 
and  physiology,  anatomy  playing  a  subordinate  part.  Anatomy,  from  the  student 
standpoint,  has  developed  heretofore  chiefly  along  lines  upon  which  surgery  rests, 
and  indeed  has  been  taught  with  this  branch  of  medicine  mainly  in  view.  In  this 
connection  it  has  moved  so  far  ahead  of  the  medical  requirements  as  to  disturb 
the  normal  balance.  While  it  is  just  as  necessary  now,  and  will  so  continue,  that 
great  attention  should  be  given  by  the' student  to  gross  descriptive  and  regional 
anatomy,  it  is  also  essential  to  his  comprehension  of  the  rapidly  increasing  prob- 
lems of  internal  medicine  that  he  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  organs 
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concerned  in  coordinating  the  powers  of  the  organism — the  motors  in  fact — as,  for 
instance,  the  glands,  ductless  and  non-ductless,  which  convert  the  pabulum  taken 
in  by  the  organism  and  brought  to  them  with  the  blood;  those  which  furnish  con- 
structive secretions  and  yet  eliminate  waste;  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  systems; 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nervous  systems,  the  former  the  supply  roots  of 
initiatives,  the  latter  the  governors  of  the  organism  in  part  and  in  whole.  This 
being  the  great  field  for  anatomical  development  and  exploitation  we  feel  we  are 
taking  the  proper  step  in  giving  to  it  its  proper  place. 

In  this  development  it  is  not  necessary  to  curtail  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
the  opportunities  of  surgical  anatomy.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  enhanced 
and  put  upon  an  even  more  comprehensive  footing,  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Professor  Haynes  being  charged  mainly  with  this  work. 

Anaesthesia  and  asepsis  have  greatly  simplified  the  surgeon's  work,  permitting 
him  to  entes  fields  previously  closed  save  in  problems  of  impending  death.  Now 
he  can  successfully  apply  his  art,  the  basis  of  which  is  anatomy,  to  any  part  of  the 
human  body,  not  as  a  matter  of  dire  necessity,  but  as  an  elective.  The  limit  to 
his  curative  effort  is  reached  only  when  he  meets  with  an  unsolved  problem  of 
internal  medicine.  In  the  interest  of  all,  anatomy  should  be  developed  in  the 
direction  of  our  greatest  need  and,  moving  more  closely  in  conjunction  with 
physiology  and  pathology,  it  will  be  fulfilling  its  mission  more  completely  than  it 
has  been  doing  with  us  in  the  past. 

The  value  of  anatomical  studies  by  means  of  palpation  and  inspection  of  the 
live  subject,  aided  by  observation  with  the  X-ray,  is  such  that  the  course  will 
include  these  methods  of  study. 

This  expansion  of  the  anatomical  course  will  be  met  by  an  adequate  increase 
in  the  time  allowance  in  the  schedule. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  report  the  resignation  from  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  of  Professor  Witthaus.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  formation 
of  this  school,  and  by  his  scientific  attainments,  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  and  his 
unyielding  insistence  upon  better  education  not  only  before  but  during  the  medical 
course,  he  did  more  than  his  share  to  place  it  in  its  present  position.  We  wish  him 
every  happiness  in  the  retirement  which,  of  his  own  volition,  he  seeks.  The  work 
of  the  department  will  be  carried  on  for  the  present  by  Doctor  Stanley  Benedict 
and  his  assistants. 

In  this  connection  I  report  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Wolf,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  department  for  twelve  years.  During  the  last  three  years  he 
has  held  the  post  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  dealing  mainly  with  physio- 
logical chemistry.  We  regret  that  he  retires,  but  realize  that  his  desire  to  perfect 
himself  by  further  study  in  foreign  laboratories  is  in  keeping  with  his  plans  and 
ambitions.  -  < 

Much  of  this  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  Department  of  Physiology  and 
when  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  reconstructed  it  should  be  placed  there. 
Or  some  arrangement  should  be  perfected  by  which  the  two  departments  would 
avoid  duplication  of  the  work  they  now  carry  on,  leaving  each  to  develop  along 
its  own  lines  with  the  minimum  of  such  duplication.  This  problem  will  no  doubt 
receive  your  attention  in  the  near  future. 

The  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Therapeutics  have  succeeded  in  organizing 
for  the  fourth  year  class  an  efficient  system  of  ward  instruction  which  has  given 
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such  satisfaction  that  it  will  be  extended  to  the  sub-departments  of  Neurology  and 
Pediatrics  in  the  coming  year.  It  consists  in  what  is  known  in  the  English  hos- 
pitals as  "clinical  clerk's"  work  but  as  performed  with  us  the  term  "case  work" 
seems  the  better.  It  is  the  complement  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  prior  years  of 
our  course  and  consists  in  the  study  of  a  series  c£  individual  cases  by  the  students 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  must  conduct  enquiries  in  such  cases  as  may 
come  to  them  for  treatment  when  they  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession 
after  graduation.  They  have  here,  under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  the  head  of 
the  department  and  his  aids,  opportunity  to  exercise  and  apply,  in  diagnosis,  in 
prognosis,  and  in  treatment,  knowledge  previously  acquired  in  all  the  departments 
of  medical  and  surgical  study  and  investigation.  The  work  is  continuous  through- 
out the  day.  Special  nurses  are  provided  to  aid  the  students,  and  the  clinical 
laboratory  adjacent  to  the  wards,  with  a  skilled  instructor  in  clinical  pathology  in 
constant  attendance,  is  at  their  command  for  completing  investigations  of  cases. 
The  close  proximity  of  the  pathological  department  of  the  hospital  enables  the 
student  to  follow  to  autopsy  such  cases  as  may  end  there.  A  similar  system  is 
being  organized  in  our  surgical  and  genito-urinary  wards;  it  will  be  amplified 
and  perfected  and  the  Department  of  Gynecology  brought  within  its  scope. 

Orthopedics  is  less  fortunate  owing  to  our  lack  of  adequate  hospital  facilities, 
but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
opportunities  have  been  extended  to  Cornell  University  to  conduct  ward  teaching 
in  this  institution.  This  courteous  action  enables  us  to  give  a  better  course  in 
orthopedic  surgery  than  our  facilities  have  permitted  heretofore. 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Edgar  has  been  successful  in  making  a  radical 
improvement  in  his  department.  It  consists  in  the  more  prolonged  contact  of  the 
students  with  cases  in  the  wards.  In  a  measure  it  simulates  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing employed  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards.  I  ask  your  attention  to  his  re- 
port for  most  interesting  details. 

The  increasing  importance  of  psychiatry  to  the  undergraduate  student  has 
made  us  enlarge  the  field  for  teaching  in  this  department.  Professor  Hoch  has 
very  kindly  arranged  to  meet  the  students  in  the  wards  of  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospitals  every  Saturday  forenoon  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
This  is  in  addition  to  his  lectures  in  the  college  building. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  improvements  made  in  the  administration 
of  our  out-patient  department  connected  with  the  College. 

An  X-ray  outfit  fully  "up  to  date"  has  been  installed  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  Doctor  Lewis  Gregory  Cole.  With  such  a  plant  as  we  have  now 
installed,  X-ray  work  can  be  developed  to  the  fullest  limits  this  art  has  reached, 
whether  it  be  in  radiography  or  therapeutics.  This  will  add  very  much  to  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Dispensary,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  teaching  but  from  that  of  care  of  patients. 

Coincident  with  this  improvement  in  our  essential  facilities,  we  have  so 
organized  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Pathology  as  to  make  it  a  more 
potent  factor  in  the  administration  of  the  Dispensary  than  it  has  ever  been.  Its 
staff  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  an  assistant  who  can  give  attention  to  the 
making  of  autogenous  'sera  and  the  determination  of  blood  reactions.  Another 
assistant  has  been  added  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  routine  chemical 
problems  of  clinical  pathology.     Any  case  coming  to  the  Dispensary  can  be 
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thoroughly  investigated  from  any  and  all  standpoints.  The  value  of  the  service 
to  the  attendants  is  thus  so  greatly  enhanced  that  in  future  we  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  secure  and  hold  the  assistants  needed  to  carry  on  a  work  in  wjiich  the 
possibilities  of  learning  are  now  far  in  advance  of  those  found  in  the  relatively 
superficial  routine  examinations  heretofore  carried  on. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  our  thanks  for  certain  generous  contribu- 
tions, including  a  fellowship,  made  by  a  friend  of  the  University  during  the  past 
winter.  These  contributions  enable  the  Department  of  Medicine  to  pay  certain 
of  its  assistants  in  the  out-patient  department,  thereby  still  further  insuring  a 
higher  grade  of  service  than  heretofore  attainable  and  adding  correspondingly  to 
its  efficiency  as  a  teaching  center.  I  refer  you  to  Professor  Thompson's  report 
for  a  more  detailed  statement  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  for  his  confirmation  of 
the  advance  made  by  his  department,  and  those  of  Professors  Meara  and  Cole- 
man in  the  teaching  carried  on  by  them  in  Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  exigencies  of  life  in  New  York  City  make  it  difficult  for  the  younger  in- 
structors and  assistants  connected  with  the  clinical  departments  of  a  medical 
school  to  give,  in  addition  to  that  required  of  them  in  teaching  and  as  attendants 
at  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  the  time  needed  to  carry  on  any  work  in  the  nature 
of  research.  It  has  appeared  to  us  that  if  such  men  had  performed  for  them  certain 
of  the  routine  work  introductory  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  any  case  or  even 
series  of  cases  they  were  set  to  investigate,  they  would  then  find  time  to  go  further 
and  accomplish  something  of  value  in  the  field  of  research,  and  we  feel  that  the 
broadening  of  the  work  of  clinical  pathology  mentioned  above,  will  lend  itself  to 
this  class  of  workers.  But  it  is  understood  that  anything  like  exhaustive  work  in 
research  must  be  undertaken  in  the  greater  laboratories  of  physiology,  pathology, 
pharmacology,  and  chemistry. 

The  Department  of  Pharmacology  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Professor  Dresbach  of  the  University  staff  at  Ithaca  who  kindly  gave 
his  aid  at  a  time  of  urgent  need  in  the  course  this  spring. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men  with  suitable  pharmacological  training  it  has 
been  impossible  to  obtain  a  suitable  assistant  during  the  past  year.  This  difficulty 
has  been  mastered  for  the  coming  year.  With  the  co-operation  of  Professor 
Coleman  much  work  relating  to  the  digitalis  bodies  has  been  carried  forward. 
This  will  be  continued  along  the  following  lines :  "The  Seat  of  Certain  Actions  of 
Digitalis  Bodies" ;  "The  Persistence  of  the  Cardiac  Effects  of  the  Various  Digitalis 
Bodies";  "The  Therapeutic  Uses  of  Different  Members  of  the  Group." 

In  the  Department  of  Applied  Pharmacology  Professor  Coleman  has  been  able 
to  give  conspicuous  aid  not  only  in  connection  with  research  pertaining  to  digitalis 
but  also  in  connection  with  the  Departments  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  and 
Physiology,  and  has  continued  his  observations  upon  the  diet  problems  in  typhoid 
fever  and  other  infections  and  upon  the  perspiration  in  renal  diseases  and  in 
rheumatism. 

Professor  Lusk  in  his  report  presents  a  condensed  statement  of  the  activities 
of  his  department.  There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  his  staff, 
the  most  notable  being  the  acquisition  of  Doctor  Carl  J.  Wiggers  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Doctor  Wiggers  is  trained  in  physical  physiology  and  as  he  has  a 
decided  preference  towards  work  in  the  circulatory  system  we  anticipate  valuable 
results  from  his  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  the  problems 
presented  by  the  many  cases  of  circulatory  disorders  met  with  in  our  wards. 
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Doctors  Murlin  and  Greer  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  diet  in 
tuberculosis  and  have  made  experiments  in  the  Hospital  determining  the  effects 
of  different  foods  upon  a  tuberculous  patient,  using  for  this  purpose  the  small 
respiratory  apparatus  of  Doctor  Benedict  which  was  especially  designed  for  use 
in  hospitals. 

Doctor  Williams,  one  of  Doctor  Lusk's  assistants,  has  built  in  the  laboratory  a 
respiratory  calorimeter  of  the  Atwater-Benedict  type,  concerning  which  Doctor 
Lusk  writes  as  follows: 

This  apparatus  is  the  smallest  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  constructed  and 
has  had  numerous  minor  modifications  attached  to  it  which  are  calculated  to  give 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  its  predecessors.  It  has  been  tested  and  found 
that  if  alcohol  be  burned  within  the  apparatus  so  that  fifteen  calories  are  liberated 
during  an  hour,  the  heat  may  be  measured  within  one  per  cent  and  the  oxygen 
absorption  and  carbonic  acid  elimination  may  also  be  determined  within  the  same 
limit  of  accuracy.  With  this  apparatus  we  have  been  able  to  measure  the  meta- 
bolism of  a  dog  fasting  and  after  the  ingestion  of  meat  in  large  quantities  and  to 
follow  the  heat  production,  the  oxygen  absorption,  and  the  carbonic  acid  elimina- 
tion hour  after  hour.  Another  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  on  children 
of  various  weights,  some  as  small  as  ten  pounds.  These  experiments  were  made 
with  various  diets,  the  milk  being  modified  so  as  to  contain  large  and  small  quan- 
tities of  protein;  and  the  nutrient  requirements  of  children  under  these  circum- 
stances has  been  determined  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  not  heretofore  obtained. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  the 
comprehensive  report  submitted  by  Professor  Ewing: 

In  pathological  anatomy  the  material  has  been  unusually  rich  and  abundant, 
and  the  course  has  been  more  valuable  than  ever  before.  I  have  this  year  acted 
as  pathologist  to  the  Montefiore  Home  which  has  added  some  valuable  material 
of  a  new  type  to  the  service  of  the  department. 

Doctor  Schultze  has  been  given  the  additional  title  of  Professor  of  Legal  Medi- 
cine in  consideration  of  his  wide  experience  and  attainments  in  this  field,  and  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  College  has  here  the  opportunity  of  creating  a  notable 
institution  in  legal  medicine,  such  as  this  country  still  lacks. 

Doctor  L'Esperance  has  added  about  300  new  specimens  to  the  museum  this 
year,  and  the  collection  now  numbers  about  2,000  classified  and  many  other  mis- 
cellaneous specimens  which  are  extensively  used  in  instruction.  We  still  lack  a 
suitable  room  for  the  exhibition  of  this  museum,  a  lack  which  places  us  far  behind 
other  institutions,  especially  those  abroad  and  in  Canada,  where  large  well-lighted 
rooms,  a  well-salaried  and  busy  curator,  and  a  liberal  annual  appropriation  are 
deemed  essential. 

In  neuropathology  Doctor  Schlapp  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
assistant  professor,  and  Doctor  J.  B.  Gere  has  been  appointed  assistant.  To- 
gether they  handle  a  large  amount  of  material  for  this  and  other  institutions  and 
they  have  established  a  reputation  which  attracts  this  material. 

In  chemical  pathology  Professor  S.  R.  Benedict  has  made  excellent  use  of  the 
well  equipped  laboratory  built  up  by  Doctor  Schafer.  He  has  directed  the 
chemical  work  on  cancer  at  the  Loomis  Laboratory,  and  with  Doctor  Gorslin  at 
the  New  York  Hospital  has  conducted  other  researches  in  chemical  pathology. 
He  has  been  transferred  for  the  coming  year  to  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
He  has  also  succeeded  Doctor  Schafer  as  chemist  in  the  department  of  pathology 
at  Bellevue  Hospital.  In  all  of  these  capacities  his  work  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  he  will  be  assigned 
to  the  field  of  chemical  pathology  which  is  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  problems  in 
pathology.  A  course  of  instruction  in  this  field  is  highly  desirable  in  the  curri- 
culum. / 

In  bacteriology  Doctors  Elser  and  Huntoon  have  given  a  more  extensive 
course  than  before  so  that  our  students  are  well  equipped  to  fill  positions  as 
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hospital  bacteriologists.    This  result  was  made  possible  only  by  the  extension  of 
the  hours  and  by  enthusiastic  volunteer  work  after  hours  by  all  the  students. 

The  Annual  of  the  department,  No.  10,  will  appear  shortly  under  a  changed 
title  which  includes  the  Departments  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Experimental 
Pathology,  and  Experimental  Therapeutics,  subjects  which  fall  naturally  together. 
It  will  contain  about  twenty  studies. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  result  of  the  researches  of  the  year  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Torrey  and  Mr.  Rahe  in  dog  distemper,  undertaken  with  the  support  of 
the  Continental  Field  Trial  Club  at  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Schuyler  Clark.  It 
would  seem  that  Doctor  Torrey  has  succeeded  in  clearing  up  most  of  the  obscurity 
in  the  etiology  of  this  destructive  disease.  He  has  isolated  an  organism  which  is 
constantly  present  in  the  disease  and  reproduces  the  disease  in  puppies,  and  he 
has  prepared  and  extensively  used  a  vaccine  which  protects  against  the  disease. 
He  has  also  prepared  a  serum  which  greatly  reduces  the  mortality  of  the  established 
disease  in  the  most  susceptible  breeds  of  trial  dogs. 

Professor  Buxton  spent  the  summer  of  1910  in  southern  Prance  and  made  two 
trips  to  South  and  Central  America  in  search  of  material  for  his  research  in  com- 
parative embryology. 

Our  cancer  research  has  been  broadened  by  the  establishment  of  clinical  studies 
in  the  New  York  Hospital  through  the  support  of  Doctor  James  Douglas.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  determining  the  value  of  certain 
new  methods  of  treatment  of  inoperable  cancer.  The  results  have  not  been 
entirely  negative,  but  their  publication  will  not  be  attempted  at  present.  At  the 
same  time  the  hospital  studies  have  extended  over  such  topics  as  the  metabolism 
of  cancer,  the  nature  of  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  and  the  early  diagnosis  of 
cancer  by  chemical  and  physical  means.  In  the  Loomis  Laboratory  Professor 
Beebe,  Professor  Benedict,  and  Doctor  Arthur  P.  Coca  have  been  engaged  in 
various  studies  in  experimental  therapeutics,  the  chemistry  of  cancer,  and  the 
question  of  tissue  immunity.  The  Animal  Hospital  has  furnished  much  important 
material  for  the  study  of  tumors  in  lower  animals.  The  Third  Report  of  the 
Huntington  Fund  for  Cancer  Research  is  in  press.  Doctors  Cole  and  Beebe  read 
papers  at  the  Second  International  Cancer  Conference,  Paris,  October,  1910,  and 
Doctors  Ewing  and  Stockard  also  attended.  Doctors  Coley  and  Ewing  were 
elected  extraordinary  members  in  the  International  Association  for  Cancer  Re- 
search. 

During  the  year  important  steps  were  taken  to  secure  permanent  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  cancer  in  human  beings.  A  special  hospital  for  this  purpose  is 
urgently  needed  in  this  City  and  our  cancer  staff  is  well  prepared  to  administer 
such  an  institution.  As  stated  in  my  report  to  the  Huntington  Fund  Board  we 
now  have  sixteen  experienced  workers  in  this  field,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
special  studies.  It  is  the  accepted  policy  of  this  staff  to  conduct  this  work  with 
as  few  publications  as  possible  owing  to  the  unfortunate  notoriety  which  usually 
surrounds  communication  on  this  subject. 

The  needs  of  the  department  are  both  specific  and  urgent.  Until  we  have 
a  large  hospital  service  covering  most  of  the  specialties  in  medicine  the  Department 
of  Pathology  must  always  remain  of  inferior  scope  and  its  work  must  be  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages.  Furthermore,  until  the  various  branches  of  the 
laboratory  are  housed  in  one  modern  building  closely  connected  with  the  source  of 
material,  we  shall  always  be  working  at  great  disadvantage,  with  great  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  money,  and  our  results  will  be  correspondingly  mediocre.  For 
the  students  we  need  a  students'  laboratory  that  can  be  open  all  day,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  old  histological  room  be  transformed  into  such  a  laboratory  and 
equipped  for  students'  use.  Only  the  enthusiasm  of  a  group  of  men  absorbed  in 
the  problems  of  medical  science  has  made' possible  the  partial  success  of  the  past 
ten  years  but  if  we  are  to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  future  we  must  have  the  same 
facilities  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  many  institutions  with  which  we  compete  for 
favor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  Polk, 

Director  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ITHACA  DIVISION  OF  THE 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  report  as  secretary  of  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College  at  Ithaca  covering  the  college  year  1910-11. 

FACULTY 

The  changes  in  the  instructing  staff  this  year  were  few  and  will  be  noted  in 
detail  under  the  reports  from  each  department. 

As  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  housed  in  Stimson  Hall  in  almost  daily 
conference  with  one  another  in  regard  to  departmental  and  college  matters,  it  has 
been  found  easier  to  take  care  of  faculty  business  this  way  than  by  the  holding  of 
formal  faculty  meetings.  This  has  proved  most  satisfactory  and  has  resulted 
in  a  great  saving  of  time. 


MEDICAL   STUDENTS 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Medical  College  at  Ithaca  has  constituted  but  a 
single  year  of  the  course.  There  are  sixteen  students  registered;  eight  of  these 
are  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  other  eight  are  from  eight 
different  colleges  distributed  as  follows:  Vanderbilt  University;  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Macon,  Ga.;  Vassar  College;  Yale  University;  Earlham  College;  Barnard 
College;  University  of  Rochester;  University  of  California. 

The  registration  of  students  in  the  first  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
graduate  requirements  is  as  follows: 

1908-09    1909-10    19 10- 1 1 

Men 12  6  9 

•  Women   1  3  7 

Arts  seniors 7  3  8 

Graduates 5  6  8 

Medical  college  scholarships  equivalent  to  free  tuition  for  the  year  were 
granted  to  two  students. 

The  advanced  character  of  the  instruction  which  we  are  able  to  give  and  the 
high  quality  of  the  work  which  the  students  are  able  to  do  convinces  us  each 
year  more  thoroughly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step  which  we  took  when  we  raised 
our  entrance  requirements  to  a  college  degree. 

STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES 

In  addition  to  the  medical  students,  each  of  the  departments  of  the  Medical 
College  has  given  instruction  to  a  number  of  graduate  students,  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D 
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In  addition  to  these,  the  Department  of  Physiology  has  had  about  ioo  arts 
'and  agricultural  students  in  the  general  course  in  physiology  during  the  first 
term  and  a  number  of  arts  and  agricultural  students  have  taken  the  course  in 
biochemistry  during  the  second  term.  The  Department  of  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology has  given  the  regular  course  in  histology  and  embryology  to  38  veterinary 
students  and  in  addition  to  this  the  general  courses  in  the  department  have  been 
taken  by  some  23  arts  and  agricultural  students,  some  of  them  taking  several 
courses. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy  are  open  only  to  medical  students 
and  those  who  are  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

CURRICULUM 

To  arrange  a  single  year  at  Ithaca  which  should  be  correlated  with  the 
second  year  in  New  York  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  course.  It  was 
thought  desirable  that  all  of  the  work  in  organic  chemistry,  histology,  physiology, 
and  biochemistry  should  be  completed  in  the  first  year  at  Ithaca  and  that  but 
two-thirds  of  the  anatomy  should  be  completed  here.  Such  a  course  has  been 
arranged  and  its  details  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  announcement  of  the  Medical 
College.  The  course  has  run  smoothly  and  been  most  satisfactory.  The  cor- 
relation of  the  work  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  College  has  been  kept  very 
close  by  conference  and  correspondence  of  the  teachers  in  allied  subjects.  This 
has  been  aided  also  by  the  secretary's  attendance  at  the  New  York  faculty  meet- 
ings and  the  conferences  held  at  these  times. 

STIMSON   HALL 

The  medical  college  building  has  continued  to  prove  most  adaptable  to  our 
purposes.  It  is  a  model  laboratory  building  for  biological  work.  The  lecture 
and  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories,  although  much  larger  than  at  present 
necessary  for  our  small  classes,  are  so  arranged  that  it  would  be  highly  dis- 
advantageous to  use  them  jointly  for  other  departments.  The  building  is  now 
used  by  many  students  other  than  those  in  the  medical  course,  as  already  noted. 

During  the  first  and  a  part  of  the  second  term  this  year  when  the  anatomical 
laboratory  in  the  Veterinary  College  was  being  reconstructed  part  of  the  anatomi- 
cal laboratory  in  the  Medical  College  was  utilized  by  the  veterinary  faculty  for  as 
much  of  their  dissection  as  it  was  practicable  to  bring  to  the  third  floor  of  Stimson 
Hall. 

But  slight  changes  have  been  made  this  year  in  the  building.  These  were  in 
the  Department  of  Physiology  and  consisted  of  an  enlargement  of  the  operating 
room  so  that  the  students  could  all  work  at  the  same  time.  The  outdoor  accom- 
modations for  the  animals  have  also  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  better 
partitions  and  cement  floors. 

The  room  in  the  basement  formerly  occupied  by  the  Departments  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics  as  an  office  and  laboratory  has  been  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  for  certain  work  requiring  for  the  suction  pumps  more  water 
pressure  than  we  have  on  the  second  floor.  This  room  is  very  cool  during  the  hot 
months  and  has  also  been  used  by  the  Departments  of  Anatomy  and  Histology 
and  Embryology  for  certain  work  connected  with  the  cutting  of  paraffine  serial 
sections  requiring  an  equable  temperature. 
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*  ANATOMY 

The  work,  both  instruction  and  research,  has  been  normal  and  satisfactory. 
The  use  of  live  models  has  again  proved  very  successful  in  interpreting  anatomical 
knowledge  gained  in  the  dissecting  room.  The  facilities  for  teaching  topographi- 
cal anatomy  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  some  regional  dissections  and 
new  series  of  frozen  sections. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  further  additions  to  our  series  of  frozen  sections 
and  regional  dissections  and  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  assistant  to  look  after  these 
matters  as  well  as  to  make  new  dissections  of  special  parts  to  replace  those  worn 
out  and  injured  by  the  students  in  studying  them. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

The  staff  of  instruction  in  histology  and  embryology  consists  of  a  professor,  an 
instructor,  and  two  assistants  as  in  former  years. 

The  general  course  in  histology  and  embryology  was  placed  in  the  first  term 
and  concentrated  into  five  instead  of  seven  University  hours.  This  made  it 
possible  to  give  the  histology  of  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  special  sense  in 
the  second  term  instead  of  the  second  year  as  formerly.  During  the  second  term 
Professor  Kingsbury  has  been  absent  on  sabbatical  leave.  The  first  two  months 
of  this  time  he  spent  at  Harvard  University  and  the  remainder  of  his  leave  he  is 
spending  in  Germany  in  advanced  study  and  research.  The  department  has 
been  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Hilton  who  has  conducted  the  work  most  satisfactorily. 
The  equipment  has  been  somewhat  increased  and  is  becoming  richer  each  month 
by  the  addition  of  important  embryonic  serial  sections  of  both  man  and  animals. 
The  collection  which  is  now  being  formed  is  most  valuable  to  both  graduates  and 
undergraduates  as  well  as  to  the  faculty  and  to  investigators  from  other  depart- 
ments and  institutions. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BIOCHEMISTRY 

The  staff  of  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry 
consisted  this  year  of  a  professor  of  physiology,  an  assistant  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry, an  assistant  professor  of  physiology,  an  instructor  in  physiology,  and 
an  instructor  in  biochemistry.  The  work  in  physiology  in  the  first  year  has  been 
increased  by  the  transfer  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  from  the  first 
term  of  the  second  year  to  the  second  term  of  the  first  year.  The  work  has  been 
very  satisfactory  and  the  result  most  gratifying.  The  work  in  biochemistry  has 
also  been  increased  by  transferring  one  university  hour  from  the  second  to  the 
first  year.  The  work  has  been  more  thoroughly  systematized  and  more  exactly 
co-ordinated  with  the  lectures  and  with  the  work  in  physiology.  More  time  is 
devoted  to  metabolism  and  each  student  makes  metabolic  studies  upon  himself. 

The  laboratory  mechanician,  besides  repairing  and  modifying  much  of  the  old 
apparatus  has  found  time  to  devise  and  make  for  the  physiological  laboratory 
several  new  instruments.  The  laboratory  is  now  well  equipped  with  much  of  the 
modern  appliances  used  in  teaching  physiology.  One  of  the  most  important 
deficiencies,  a  string  galvanometer,  it  is  hoped  may  be  added  next  year.  Several 
pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  added  to  the  biochemistry  laboratory.  The  most 
pressing  needs  are  a  large  size  centrifuge,  a  bomb  calorimeter,  and  a  combustion 
furnace. 
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RBSEASCH 

I  wish  to  commend  most  heartily  the  staff  of  instruction  in  the  Medical 
College.  They  are  not  only  excellent  teachers  with  much  interest  in  this  side  of 
their  work  but  to  a  man  are  enthusiastic  investigators  who  are  making  each  year 
a  substantial  addition  to  existing  knowledge. 

In  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Kerr  has  published  an  article  on  "Com- 
plete Double  Ureter  in  Man"  and  has  work  in  progress  upon  the  brachial  plexus 
in  man,  the  cloaca  in  birds  and  turtles,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Schaeffer  has  published  articles  on  "The  Lateral  Wall  of  the  Cavum  Nasi  in 
Man,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Various  Developmental  Changes"  and  on 
"Dissectible  Blotting  Paper  Models."  He  has  under  way  an  investigation  upon 
the  nasolacrimal  canal  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  eye.  Work  is  in  progress  by 
Mr.  Mayes  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  hibernating  gland  and  by  Mr. 
Givens  on  duplication  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  man. 

In  the  Department  of  Physiology,  Dr.  Simpson  has  published  articles  on 
"Relation  between  Bile-pressure  and  Bile-secretion";  "Observation  on  the  Body 
Temperature  of  the  Domestic  Fowl  (Gallus  Gallus)  during  Incubation";  "Com- 
pensatory Relationships  between  the  Thyroid  and  Parathyroid  Glands";  and 
has  published  jointly  with  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter  articles  entitled  "Does  the  Pituitary 
Compensate  for  Thyroid  Insufficiency?"  with  Miss  Jessie  L.  King,  "Localisation 
of  the  Motor  Area  in  the  Sheep";  and  with  Instructor  Mayes,  "The  Cardio- 
inhibitory  Fibers  in  the  Woodchuck  (Marmotta  Monax)."  Dr.  Simpson  has  in 
progress  a  continuation  of  his  investigations  into  the  physiology  of  the  thyroid 
and  parathyroid  glands;  comparative  studies  in  the  cortico-spinal  tracts  in  different 
animals;  and  studies  on  the  hibernation  in  the  woodchuck.  Dr.  Hunter  has  pub- 
lished in  addition  to  his  paper  with  Dr.  Simpson  articles  on  "The  Determination 
of  Small  Quantities  of  Iodine";  and  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Givens  "A  Note  on 
tfie  Nitrogenous  Metabolism  of  the  Coyote"  and  "The  Allan toin-purine  Excre- 
tion of  the  Monkey."  Dr.  Hunter  has  work  under  way  on  "Content  of  the  Thyroid 
in  Iodine  under  Various  Conditions";  "Formation  of  Urocanic  Acid  from 
Proteins";  "Formation  of  Basic  Proteoses  in  Digestion";  "Action  of  Bacteria 
upon  Proteins";  "Purine  Metabolism  of  Monkeys";  "Effect  of  Feeding  upon 
Chicken  Fat."  Dr.  Melvin  Dresbach  has  in  manuscript  ready  for  publishing 
papers  on  "An  Instance  of  Pancreatic  Bladder  in  the  Cat"  and  "Physiological 
Action  of  Phenolphthalein  Oxime."  Instructor  Mayes,  in  addition  to  his  paper 
with  Dr.  Simpson,  has  published  an  article  on  "Iodine  as  a  Skin  Disinfectant  in 
Animal  Surgery"  and  has  nearly  finished  work  on  the  course,  relation,  and  termi- 
nation of  the  fibers  arising  in  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei.  Miss  King  has  pub- 
lished articles  on  "The  Cortico-spinal  Tract  of  the  Rat" ;  "The  Cortico-spinal  and 
Other  Descending  Paths  in  the  Spinal  Cord  of  the  Sheep";  "Localisation  of  the 
Motor  Area  of  the  Sheep  by  the  Histological  Method." 

In  the  Department  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  Dr.  Kingsbury  has  pub- 
lished "The  Chromaffin  Reaction"  and  has  a  paper  in  press  on  "A  Demonstra- 
tion of  Lipoids" ;  and  he  has  ready  for  publication  an  article  in  collaboration  with 
Miss  P.  E.  Hirsh  on  "Amphibian  Spermatogenesis."  He  has  under  way  work  on 
the  development  of  the  mammalian  ovary  and  upon  a  comparative  study  of  the 
adrenal  gland.  Dr.  Hilton  has  in  press  an  article  on  the  "Gastrulation  of  Des- 
mognathus"  and  another  on  the  "Development  of  the  Larynx  and  the  Homology 
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of  the  Laryngeal  Cartilages."  He  has  work  in  progress  on  "Development  of  the 
Blood  of  Amphibia"  and  "Finer  Structure  of  Certain  Nerve  Cells."  Assistant 
Smith  is  at  work  on  some  problems  in  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 
Assistant  Badertscher  has  work  in  progress  on  the  mammalian  ovary.  Four 
graduate  students  have  under  way  some  very  creditable  research:  Miss  Lucy 
Wright  Smith,  graduate  scholar,  on  the  development  of  the  ear  bones;  Miss  J.  L. 
King  on  the  olfactory  region  of  the  brain;  Miss  L.  M.  Day  a  reconstruction  of  a 
young  human  embryo;  Mr.  R.  V.  Mitchell  on  histological  changes  in  chicken 
muscle  produced  by  various  foods. 

The  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  Emeritus,  Professor  Gage, 
occupying  one  of  the  rooms  in  Stimson  Hall,  has  nearly  completed  his  book  on 
Optic  Projection.  He  has  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
information  proving  conclusively  that  the  invention  of  photographic  lantern  slides 
was  made  by  two  Americans  independently.  An  abstract  of  his  work  on  the 
lampreys  was  published  confirming  the  important  biologic  fact  that  the  brook 
lamprey  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  Basin  is  never  parasitic,  which  he  first  proved  in  1898, 
and  also  the  final  demonstration  that  lampreys  die  after  spawning.  This  informa- 
tion was  made  possible  by  experiments  made  in  the  lake  inlet  and  at  Dr.  Need- 
ham's  limnological  station. 

He  has  also  added  largely  to  the  preparations  and  material  for  his  monograph 
on  the  presence  and  significance  of  glycogen  in  the  nervous  system  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  The  information  already  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Anatomy  upon  glycogen  in  the  human  embryo  has  been  utilized  by  Dr.  Pinkus  of 
Berlin  in  his  chapter  on  the  development  of  the  integument  in  the  new  human 
embryology  of  Keibel  and  Mall  (19 10). 

It  is  nearly  as  important  that  the  results  of  scientific  research  should  be 
adequately  reported  as  that  they  should  be  made.  For  the  adequate  publication 
of  the  results  of  investigation  it  is  necessary  to  have  numerous  and  often  very 
complicated  illustrations.  This  is  especially  true  for  anatomy  and  histology  and 
embryology.  Without  the  illustration,  the  clearest  writing  is  in  many  cases 
unintelligible  when  dealing  with  the  complex  structures  of  the  embryo  or  the 
adult.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  researches  of  the  College  shall  be  adequately 
presented  and  as  creditably  as  those  from  other  first  class  institutions,  we  should 
have  a  competent  artist  upon  our  staff. 

The  needs  of  the  Medical  College  are  many  both  for  increased  facilities  and 
additional  professors.  The  various  departments  in  the  college  are  now  not 
poorly  equipped  in  both  these  respects,  but  we  have  taken  a  stand  in  regard  to  our 
entrance  requirements  which  makes  it  imperative  that  we  should  be  able  to  furnish 
as  good  instruction  as  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  this  country.  Although  we 
have  heard  on  all  sides  and  with  much  truth  of  the  over-production  of  physicians 
and  of  the  crowding  in  the  profession,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  crowding  among 
the  highly  trained  and  competent,  and  the  demand  for  skilled  scientific  practi- 
tioners is  greater  than  ever  before.  With  increasing  interest  and  knowledge  in 
regard  to  health  matters  among  the  general  public,  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
physicians  will  continue  to  grow.  The  proper  training  of  such  physicians  requires, 
not  only  selected  students  to  start  with  but  also  demands  that  the  Medical  College 
shall  be  constantly  kept  on  the  very  highest  plane.  The  character  of  our  equip- 
ment and  the  quality  and  training  of  our  instructors  is  much  above  that  in  the 
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majority  of  the  medical  schools.  Because  of  the  conspicuous  position  which  we 
now  occupy  we  must  not  permit  the  quality  of  either  our  instruction  or  research  to 
lag  behind,  but  must  be  constantly  forging  ahead  so  as  to  maintain  the  position 
which  we  now  hold.  Each  department  needs  not  only  increased  equipment 
but  also  to  be  more  fully  rounded  out  with  more  high  grade  instructors  and  pro- 
fessors who  are  specialists  in  the  different  phases  of  the  work. 

We  have  in  the  past  been  most  fortunate  in  retaining  for  a  considerable  time 
some  of  the  younger  men  on  our  staff.  This  has  been  because  of  our  good  equip- 
ment and  opportunities  for  research,  enabling  them  to  grow  in  their  chosen  field  of 
work.  We  cannot  expect  these  men  to  continue  refusing  positions  with  better 
salaries  unless  we  recognize  the  keen  competition  and  keep  our  research  facilities 
at  the  highest  notch  and  also  make  places  for  the  most  desirable  men. 

Last  year  I  urged  strongly  a  separate  and  sufficient  endowment  for  the  Medical 
College.  I  urge  it  again  this  year  because  I  feel  even  more  keenly  that  a  college 
with  graduate  entrance  requirements  and  therefore  small  in  numbers,  as  we  shall 
undoubtedly  remain  for  some  years,  is  liable  to  be  neglected  in  its  claims  upon  the 
general  endowment  of  the  University  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  numbers  in 
other  colleges  for  recognition. 

The  country  is  well  supplied  with  physicians,  perhaps  there  are  too  many. 
What  is  needed  is  better  trained  and  better  qualified  practitioners  and  this  school 
is  prepared  to  train  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  T.  Kerr, 
Secretary  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  academic  year  19  io-i  1 . 

The  work  of  the  Veterinary  College  has  continued  along  the  well  defined  lines 
of  teaching  and  research.  A  few  minor  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  but  otherwise  the  teaching  has  J>een  carried  out  as  outlined 
in  my  last  report.  The  experience  of  the  year  has  not  suggested  the  desirability 
of  making  further  modifications  at  present.  The  efficiency  of  the  instruction  has 
been  higher  owing  largely  to  the  retention,  and  so  far  as  possible  promotion,  of 
assistants.  The  former  practice  of  changing  assistants  annually,  thereby  having 
a  considerable  percentage  of  inexperienced  teachers,  proved  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  college  has,  however,  lost  a  few  of  its  best  teachers  through  its 
inability  to  meet  financially  the  offers  from  other  institutions. 

There  are  106  students  registered  in  the  college,  which  is  the  largest  enrollment 
since  the  higher  entrance  requirements  went  into  force.  These  are  divided 
among  the  classes  as  follows:  freshmen  45,  juniors  32,  seniors  29,  giving  a  total 
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increase  of  5  over  the  registration  of  last  year.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  from  prospective  students  for  information  concerning  the  veterinary 
course.  This  suggests  that  the  higher  entrance  requirements  meet  the  demands 
of  better  qualified  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  veterinary  profession. 

The  number  of  special  subjects  that  are  being  called  for  in  the  veterinary 
curriculum  and  the  extent  of  training  necessary  for  efficiency  in  each  is  over- 
taxing  our  three-year  course.  Last  year  an  optional  four-year  course  was  out- 
lined and  a  few  students  registered  to  take  it.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  short 
time  the  longer  course  will  be  the  only  one  offered. 

The  practical  teaching  has  been  greatly  improved  by  an  increase  in  the 
clinical  material.  The  ambulatory  clinic  is  already  taxed  to  the  limit  of  its. 
facilities.  In  this  course  the  professor  in  charge  visits  sick  ««inm1g  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  College  and  takes  with  him  a  company  of  senior  students,  who  are 
thus  able  to  see  cases  under  the  conditions  that  regular  practitioners  encounter. 
This  enables  the  students  to  learn  from  their  instructors  how  best  to  handle  sick 
animals  under  these  varying  conditions.  The  surgical  clinic  reports  a  large 
variety  of  cases  which  adds  much  to  its  value  pedagogically.  The  important 
operation  for  "  the  relief  of  roaring  in  horses/'  devised  by  Dr.  Williams,  has 
proved  to  be  of  much  practical  value.  It  has  been  introduced  into  England 
where  it  is  being  successfully  performed.  Dr.  Udall  is  rendering  a  valuable 
service  in  the  thoroughness  in  which  he  is  giving  instruction  in  methods  for 
making  a  physical  examination.  The  medical  clinic  has  increased,  but  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  this  branch  to  develop  its  practical  teaching  much 
beyond  its  present  attainments  until  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital  for  which 
appropriation  has  just  been  made.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  clinic  for  small 
animals.  The  extent  of  the  practical  teaching  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
number  of  actual  cases  that  were  treated  in  the  clinics  during  the  past  year. 

Consulting  and  Medical  Clinics 332  cases 

Surgical   Clinic 141 

Small  Animal  Clinic 274 

Ambulatory    Clinic 695 


11 
<i 

14 


Total 1442    cases 

An  analysis  of  the  clinical  report  will  show  that  the  variety  of  diseases  in  cases 
presented  affords  a  most  valuable  collection  for  practical  teaching.  This  is 
gratifying,  as  it  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  State  in  locating  a  veterinary  college 
in  a  small  city  from  which  its  students  have  easy  access  to  dairy  cattle  and  other 
food  producing  animals.  The  rapidly  changing  conditions  relative  to  the  sup- 
planting of  horses  by  automobiles  in  the  cities  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  all 
farm  animals  render  both  teaching  and  research  relative  to  the  diseases  of  food 
producing  animals  exceedingly  important. 

The  practice  of  providing  a  series  of  non-resident  lectures  has  been  continued. 
Among  those  who  have  delivered  instructive  and  helpful  lectures  durjng  the  year 
are  Dr.  E.  B.  Ackerman  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  E.  A.  A.  Grange  of  Toronto;  Dr. 
L.  A.  Klein  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  W.  G.  Hollingworth  of  Utica;  Dr.  J.  P.  DeVine 
of  Goshen ;  and  Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  New  York. 

In  January  a  two-day  conference  for  the  veterinarians  was  held,  at  which 
about  150  practitioners  were  present.    These  annual  conferences  are  growing  in 
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size,  interest,  and  value.  They  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  practitioners 
to  come  in  touch  with  the  advances  made  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  work  of  diagnosis  for  veterinarians  and  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  considerably  increased  during  the  year.  The  demand  for  tuberculin 
was  larger  than  ever  before.  The  extent  of  this  work  can  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  summary  of  the  cases  examined  and  the  biological  products  sent  out. 
An  examination  for  diagnosis  was  made  of  329  specimens  for  rabies,  324  for 
glanders,  40  for  anthrax,  61  for  tuberculosis,  and  170  for  miscellaneous  diseases. 
There  were  43,275  doses  of  tuberculin  distributed,  of  which  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  received  29,237.  There  were  2,081  doses  of  mallein  and  5,916 
doses  of  anthrax  vaccine  prepared  and  distributed  in  the  State.  The  prompt 
diagnosis  of  suspected  cases  of  infectious  diseases  is  of  much  assistance  to  both 
veterinarians  and  stock  owners  and  its  effect  is  to  check  the  spread  of  epizootic 
diseases. 

Research  work  has  been  organized  in  the  various  departments  and  already 
valuable  results  are  being  recorded.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  contains 
fourteen  papers  giving  the  results  of  investigations  into  as  many  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  nature  of  animal  diseases  or  otherwise  tending  to  advance  veterinary 
knowledge.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  note  that  every  department  in  the  College  is 
represented  in  this  work  and  at  present  every  department  has  important  investi- 
gations under  way.  A  considerable  amount  of  research  as  well  as  extension  work 
is  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  studying  the  effect  of  vaccines  in 
the  treatment  of  various  infections  of  animals.  Again,  the  investigation  of 
animal  diseases  and  research  in  the  basic  sciences  involved,  such  as  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  etc.,  are  as  a  rule  expensive  and  require  considerable  time 
and  much  work.  As  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  college  to  give  as  efficient  instruc- 
tion as  possible,  too  much  cannot  be  expected  by  way  of  original  research  with  our 
present  limited  force. 

The  work  mo6t  immediately  helpful  that  has  been  done  is  the  preparation  of 
anti-hog  cholera  serum.  This  was  undertaken  because  there  was  immediate 
need  for  some  means  to  reduce  the  loss  in  the  State  from  hog  cholera.  The 
preparation  of  this  valuable  immunizing  serum  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Milks.  The 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  serum  and  the  uniform  success  following 
its  use  indicate  that  its  preparation  and  distribution  will  be  of  much  practical 
value  to  the  pork  producers  of  the  State. 

During  the  year  the  anatomical  laboratory  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  story  to  the  north  wing  of  the  building.  This  furnishes  the  much 
needed  room  for  anatomy  and  in  other  ways  adds  to  the  convenience  of  the  college 
building.  The  two  departments  which  are  still  inadequately  provided  for  are 
medicine  and  materia  medica  and  the  small  animal  clinic.  These  continue  to 
occupy  temporary  structures  for  their  practical  teaching  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  buildings  provided  for  by  the  present  legislature  can  be  erected  and 
equipped. 

THE  NBBDS  OF  TBS  COLLEGE 

The  legislature  has  provided  for  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  college,  namely 
the  buildings  for  teaching  medicine  and  a  hospital  for  medical  cases  for  both  large 
and  small  animals.  The  increase  in  laboratory  diagnoses  will,  however,  neces- 
sitate a  larger  laboratory  for  pathology  and  bacteriology  in  the  near  future. 
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A  further  need  which  is  becoming  a  necessity  is  a  maintenance  sufficient  to  pay 
better  salaries  te  efficient  men.  During  the  year  three  men  have  left  for  salaries 
twice  as  large  as  we  could  pay  and  in  one  case  for  three  times  the  salary  here.  It 
is  important  also  that  we  have  a  few  additional  assistants. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  buildings  to  complete  the  college  and  the  demand 
for  more  room  in  certain  departments,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Trustees  ask 
the  Legislature  for  the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  191 1-12 :  for  main- 
tenance, research,  and  extension  work  with  animal  diseases,  $47,500;  for  equip- 
ment of  second  story  of  wing  now  being  constructed,  $ 3,000. 

There  has  been  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  in  carrying 
out  every  suggestion  possible  that  seemed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  The  single  purpose  of  the  Faculty  is  to  give  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  State  the  maximum  service  possible  by  way  of  teaching  under- 
graduates, assisting  practitioners,  and  investigating  the  problems  involved  in 
diseases  of  animals. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

V.  A.  Moors, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Si*:  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  year 
1910-11.  There  have  been  additions  to  the  staff.  The  number  of  students 
has  increased.  The  farms  are  improved  and  the  work  of  the  College  is  solidifying. 
The  number  of  courses  now  given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  agricultural 
subjects  is  231,  of  which  183  are  for  regular  and  special  students  and  48  for 
winter-course* students.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  subjects  in  the 
fundamental  arts  and  sciences  that  are  given  our  students  outside  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

STATISTICS  OF  STUDENTS 

The  number  of  students  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  probably 
now  exceeds  the  number,  of  similar  grade,  in  any  other  American  agricultural 
college.  The  registration  is  as  follows,  being  an  increase  of  355  registrants  over 
last  year: 
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REGISTRATION  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR 

I9IO-II 

Graduate  Students 80 

Regular  Students: 

Seniors 79 

Juniors 136 

Sophomores    162 

Freshmen   220      597 

Special  Students 169 

Winter-Course  Students: 

General  Agriculture 234 

Dairy  Industry 107 

Poultry  Husbandry 57 

Horticulture 48 

Home  Economics 31      477 

Total 1323 

NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
AND  THE  COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  REGISTERED,  FOR  THE  YEAR  I9IO-I I 

Graduate  Students: 

Canada  i 

China    2 

Hawaii 1 

Japan 1 

Paraguay 1 

Sweden 1       7 

Regular  and  Special  Students: 

Argentina   1 

Canada  4 

Chili 1 

China 12 

Costa  Rica 1 

Cuba  1 

Denmark 2 

Ecuador 1 

Finland 1 

France  1 

Germany 1 

Hawaii 3 

Japan 1 

Mexico 2 

Nicaragua 1 

Paraguay 1 

Peru 1 

Philippine  Islands 3 

Porto  Rico 1 

Russia 3 

Scotland   1 

South  Africa 3 

Turkey    2    48 

Winter-Course  Students: 

Switzerland 1 

Total 56 
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Under  the  present  scheme  of  instruction,  the  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  able  to  choose  certain  agricultural  subjects.  The  opportunities  for 
such  choice  increase  with  sophomores;  and  the  juniors  and  seniors  and  specials 
are  able  to  choose  all  their  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  itself,  with  the  single 
exception  that  political  economy  is  required  of  juniors.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  distribution  of  students,  by  classes,  in  courses  that  are  taken  in  the 
specific  agricultural  subjects: 


220  freshmen average  1.62  subjects 

136  juniors   

78  seniors 

173  specials    

477  winter  course 


4.17        " 
5-41        " 
5-35 
7. 


This  statement  does  not  include  the  number  of  students  from  other  colleges 
taking  work  in  the  agricultural  buildings. 

There  is  always  much  interest  in  the  occupations  of  students  who  have  at- 
tended colleges  of  agriculture.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  similar  interest  in  the 
destiny  of  students  from  other  kinds  of  colleges.  It  has  been  assumed  that  all  the 
students  from  a  college  of  agriculture  should  necessarily  engage  in  agricultural 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  students  from  a  college  of 
agriculture  should  all  be  farmers  than  that  all  students  from  a  college  of  mechanic 
arts  should  be%  mechanics  or  engineers,  or  from  a  college  of  law  should  be  lawyers, 
or  from  a  college  of  medicine  should  be  physicians.  A  college  of  agriculture  is 
not  obliged  to  justify  its  existence  by  showing  that  most  of  the  students  engage 
in  agricultural  occupations.  The  function  of  a  college  of  agriculture  is  to  educate 
its  students  by  means  of  agricultural  and  country-life  subjects.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  larger  part  of  its  students  will  engage  in  agricultural  occupations 
of  some  kind,  but  since  a  well  developed  college  of  agriculture  stands  for  the 
re-direction  of  rural  civilization,  it  is  quite  as  important  that  it  should  send  a 
good  number  of  its  students  into  other  lines  of  activity.  The  welfare  of  the 
agricultural  classes  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  occupation  of  farming.  There 
must  be  a  proper  adjustment  as  between  urban  and  rural  forces  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  rural  situation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  The  statistics  of  this 
College  of  Agriculture  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  students  who 
have  been  in  attendance  have  taken  up  agricultural  pursuits,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  College  has  been  so  very  recent  that  many  of 
the  students  who  have  left  it  are  still  very  young  and  are  obliged  to  engage  in 
almost  any  kind  of  productive  occupation  until  they  can  secure  money  to  pur- 
chase and  equip  a  farm.  Out  of  1467  replies  from  former  students  it  is  found 
that  65  per  cent  are  now  engaged  in  general  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy 
work,  and  that  about  15  per  cent  have  become  teachers  and  officers  in  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  agricultural  colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  making  a 
total  of  about  80  per  cent  that  are  now  engaged  in  agricultural  work  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  probability  is  that  if  statistics  could  be  secured  ten  years  from 
now  from  these  same  1 ,467  persons,  a  greater  proportion  than  this  would  be  found 
to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  tabulation  of  these  students  is  as 
follows: 
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Occupation 

< 
Q      co 

£      3 
Group  I 

Home  Farm i 

Farm     manager 
(employed)  . . . 

Employed  on  farms 
in  other  capac- 
ities   

Total  for  Group  I 

Group  II 
Agricultural  College 

teachers 13    27 

High,  grammar,  and 
rural  school 

teachers  

Experiment    station 

work 2      6 

Total  fer  Group  II 

Group  III 
Creameries,     cheese 
factories,    milk 
stations,  etc . . 
Conducting  tests  for 
official    records 
Total   for   Group 
III   

Group  IV 
U.    S.    Department 

of  Agr 9 

N.Y.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agr. . . . 
Total   for   Group 
IV 

Group  V 
Landscape    a  r  c  h  i  - 

tects    

Nurserymen 

Florists   

Gardeners 

Veterinarians  

Chemists 

Total   for  Group 

V   

Group  VI 
Homekeepers. ..... 

Editors   1       1 

Lecturers 

Students  1 

Total   for   Group 
VI : 
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Physicians 251                   8  .55 

Nurses 2          2  .14 

College     teachers 

(subjects  other 

thanAgr.) 1       1         4      2        2  10  .68 

Clergymen    1                1                    2  .13 

Missionaries 1                                     1  .07 

Librarians 1           1  .07 

Produce  dealers   ...  1          1  .07 

Business    managers  3      4        5        2        14  .95 

Foremen   11          2  .13 

Real  estate  dealers . .  2                 2          4  .27 

Traveling  salesmen . .  11        9        8         19  1.30 
Stenographers  and 

bookkeepers   . .  3        8        1 1  .75 

Carpenters   134  .27 

Engineers   23          5  .34 

Machinists   3          3  2l 

Draughtsmen 1                          1          2  .13 

Compositors 1                  12  .13 

Employed    at    iron 

works ...  1           1  .07 

"     by     lumber 

co 1         21        4        1  9  .61 

"     by  glove  co  1                         12  .13 

"     by  insurance 

co 1222          7  .48 

"     by     electric 

co 1       1        2        1          5  .34 

11     by  paper  co  1                1         1          3  .20 

44     in  restaurant  11          2  .13 

41     in  candy  fac.  1          1  .07 

Miscellaneous 1       1       1        9     i«f     26      29        82  5.59 

Total   for   Group 

VII 13.81 

Died 1        4        5         10  .68           .68 

Total 11    47    33     183    95    319     773     1467      100.00     100.00 


.    CONGESTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Notwithstanding  the  large  staff  and  the  great  extent  of  floor  space,  the  College 
of  Agriculture  is  now  very  much  congested  in  all  its  work.  A  part  of  this  conges- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  about  half  the  energies  of  the  College  are  expended  in 
other  work  than  the  teaching  of  regular  and  special  students.  This  work  com- 
prises correspondence  and  extension  of  many  kinds.  All  departments  dealing 
with  agricultural  subjects  are  also  engaged  in  experimental  work  and  research, 
and  much  of  the  time  of  the  staff  is  required  in  this  endeavor.    The  extension  and 
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Experiment  Station  work  not  only  require  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
but  also  consume  much  room  in  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  These 
are  types  of  work  that  do  not  crowd  so  much  in  the  other  colleges  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  they  account  in  great  part  for  the  difficulty  that  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  in  meeting  its  situation. 

The  great  increase  of  students  not  only  raises  the  question  of  the  proper  han- 
dling of  these  students  themselves,  but  every  increase  tends  to  lessen  the  efficiency 
of  the  extension  work  and  the  experimental  work;  and  these  pieces  of  work  are 
essential  to  an  effective  college  of  agriculture  organization. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  rapidly  assuming  a  defensive  attitude.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  project  new  lines  of  work  in  order  to  maintain  its  organization.  It 
is  merely  trying  as  best  it  can  to  keep  up  with  the  spontaneous  demands  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  Even  with  all  our  efforts  we  cannot  meet  all  the  demands 
that  ought  to  be  met. 

There  has  been  great  increase  in  the  number  of  entrants  in  the  last  two  years. 
These  students  are  now  completing  the  fundamental  arts  and  science  work  and 
are  coming  into  the  courses  in  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  This 
next  year  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  congestion  more  than  ever  before,  even  though 
the  entrants  should  not  be  greatly  increased  in  the  entering  class. 

Every  department  in  the  College  feels  the  pressure  for  help  and  for  space. 
With  double  the  instructing  staff,  we  could  accommodate  perhaps  25  per  cent 
more  students  in  the  present  buildings  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  work  better, 
for  we  should  then  be  able  to  utilize  classrooms  and  laboratories  more  con- 
tinuously. The  completion  of  the  Poultry  Building  and  the  Home  Economics 
Building  will  not  greatly  relieve  the  congestion  except  in  those  departments; 
these  buildings  will  chiefly  provide  opportunities  for  those  departments  to  grow. 
In  the  present  agricultural  buildings,  the  Poultry  Department  occupies  one  office 
and  one  attic  room,  both  in  the  Dairy  Building.  These  rooms  will  be  needed  at 
once  by  the  Dairy  Department  as  soon  as  the  poultry  work  moves  out.  The 
small  space  occupied  by  the  Home  Economics  Department  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Main  Building  will  be  needed  for  the  expansion  of  work  in  entomology  and 
related  lines. 

The  completion  of  the  Auditorium  will  provide  additional  facilities  rather  than 
relieve  congestion.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  basement  of  that  building 
will  take  care  of  much  of  the  winter-course  work,  and  in  that  way  will  afford  a 
very  great  relief  in  the  regular  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  relief  of  actual  congestion  at  present  could  be  secured  by 
moving  the  Departments  of  Plant  Breeding  and  Farm  Mechanics  from  the  Ag- 
ronomy Building,  for  it  is  in  this  building  that  the  greatest  congestion  occurs. 
I  have  already  made  recommendations  to  the  effect  that  temporary  quarters  be 
provided  for  these  two  departments;  and  I  hope  that  this  outlet  can  be  provided. 

The  greatest  necessity,  however,  is  greatly  to  enlarge  the  staff,  to  enable  us 
not  only  to  use  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  of  the  present  buildings  more 
effectively  but  also  to  assure  that  we  give  our  students  better  attention  and  be 
able  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demands  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  work  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  localities. 
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THE  UNITS  IN  A  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Although  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  now  highly  developed 
as  measured  by  previous  standards,  it  is  nevertheless  far  short  of  comprising  the 
units  that  are  properly  a  part  of  an  institution  that  is  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
rural  situation.  Of  course,  it  is  first  necessary  to  increase  the  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  every  department  that  is  now  organized  in  the  College  of  Agriculture; 
but  as  rapidly  as  means  can  be  provided,  other  units  must  be  added  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  new  units  has  been  added  this  past  year 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Forestry  and  the  election  of  Professor 
Walter  Mulford  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  the  headship  of  the  work.  A 
college  of  agriculture  really  cannot  meet  its  situation  unless  it  is  able  to  handle 
the  forest  crop  as  strongly  as  other  crops.  About  27  per  cent  of  New  York  State 
is  still  in  woodland.  This  comprises  not  only  a  large  agricultural  crop  (a  good 
part  of  it  being  on  actual  farms),  but  the  forest  cover  has  great  relation  to  stream 
flow,  to  protection  of  game,  to  the  amelioration  ef  winds,  and  to  other  forms  of  the 
public  welfare.  It  will  be  as  impossible  for  one  professor  to  handle  a  department 
of  forestry  effectively  as  for  one  professor  to  handle  animal  husbandry  or  farm 
crops  or  soils.  We  shall  now  expect  to  see  the  Department  of  Forestry  grow  into 
a  large  and  influential  unit  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  the  work  of  Professor  Mulford,  who  has  had  a  most  useful  and  successful  career, 
with  the  greatest  anticipation. 

It  is  now  of  the  first  importance  that  we  establish  a  normal  department  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  reach  the  situation  in  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  country-life  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  already  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  establish 
such  a  department,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  organized  for  the  coming  college 
year.  We  already  have  much  that  we  can  contribute  to  such  an  education  de- 
partment, particularly  in  the  way  of  extension  work.  The  activities  of  Mrs. 
Comstock  and  Miss  McCloskey  are  devoted  entirely  to  these  lines,  and  their  work 
will  naturally  form  the  extension  side  of  the  new  department.  There  are  other 
items  in  the  College  which  also  may  be  contributed  to  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education.  We  desire  to  contribute  this  Department  of  Rural  Education  as  one 
of  the  integral  parts  of  the  School  of  Education  in  Cornell  University.  As  a 
beginning  in  a  new  line  of  work  touching  rural  education,  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  organizing  a  Summer  School  for  teachers  in  agriculture  and  country- 
life  subjects,  this  School  to  run  parallel  with  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University. 
This  School  in  the  future  will  undoubtedly  be  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Education. 

There  is  much  need  that  our  Departments  of  Farm  Crops  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment shall  now  be  separated.  The  unit  of  farm  management  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  introductions  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture.  It  does  not  have  to  do  neces- 
sarily with  the  management  of  a  college  farm,  but  rather  with  a  study  of  the 
business  principles  that  apply  in  farming  in  general.  I  anticipate  that  the  next 
great  new  development  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  will  be  along  this  line, 
which  is  the  application  of  business  principles  to  agriculture  as  effectively  as  busi- 
ness principles  have  been  applied  in  manufacturing  and  engineering. 

We  need  also  to  divide  our  Department  of  Farm  Mechanics,  separating  from  it 
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a  Department  of  Rural  Engineering,  which  shall  comprise  farm  surveying,  con- 
struction of  roads,  irrigation,  drainage,  the  building  of  bridges  and  culverts,  and 
other  engineering  work  projected  on  the  land.  Such  a  department  ought  to 
have  very  close  relation  with  the  development  of  good  roads,  for  the  extension 
of  the  good  roads  movement  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  cooperation  of 
the  agricultural  communities.  The  whole  subject  of  transportation  on  farms 
must  also  be  developed  in  new  ways.  We  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  the  great  effect 
that  engineering  is  to  exert  on  the  redirection  of  country-life  affairs. 

We  need  also  to  establish  a  Department  of  Rural  Architecture.  Perhaps  no 
buildings  are  more  in  need  of  redirection  than  farm  barns  and  farm  residences. 
These  buildings  in  New  York  State  are  largely  old  and  do  not  represent  the  best 
farming  of  the  present  day.  Within  a  generation  the  larger  part  of  the  farm 
buildings  in  this  state  must  either  be  rebuilt,  overhauled,  or  very  extensively 
repaired.  This  is  not  a  business  for  professional  architects,  for  the  fees  are  so 
small  in  the  construction  of  this  type  of  building  as  not  to  attract  the  architects. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  the  State,  through  its  educational  agencies,  attack  the 
question  of  farm  buildings  as  that  it  attack  drainage,  croppage,  or  other  features 
of  f apn  life. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  should  also  have  a  Department  of  Bee  Keeping. 
There  is  no  opportunity  now  provided  in  the  State  for  instruction  in  this  subject, 
or  for  the  investigation  of  many  of  the  problems  with  which  apiculturists  are 
confronted.  This  would  never  be  a  large  department  as  compared  with  some 
others,  but  it  is  important  both  from  the  agricultural  and  nature-study  points  of 
view. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  we  take  up  the  study  of  meteorology  in  a  new  spirit. 
The  instruction  in  meteorology  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  now  provided  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  return  for  the  rooms  and  facilities  set  aside 
for  that  Bureau  in  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  class  in 
meteorology  has  grown  to  about  150  students.  It  has  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant lines  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  There  are  very  many 
fields  of  investigation  along  meteorological  and  climatological  lines  as  allied  to 
agricultural  practice,  and  there  is  no  college  in  the  country  in  which  these  pieces 
of  work  are  being  taken  up  to  any  great  extent.  The  success  of  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness and  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmer  as  a  man  depend  to  a  very  great  extent 
upon  the  weather  relations.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  we  increase  the  extent 
and  scope  of  our  meteorological  work;  and  on  this  point  I  may  have  specific 
recommendations  to  make  to  you  later. 

Other  units  must  be  added  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  some  of  the 
present  work  needs  to  be  more  or  less  divided  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency; 
but  the  above  suggestions  represent  the  new  lines  that  I  think  need  most  to  be 
considered  at  the  present. 

THE  EXTENSION  WORK 

If  the  item  for  $50,000  to  reorganize  and  extend  the  extension  work  is  allowed 
by  the  legislature  and  the  Governor,  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  question  of 
organization,  on  a  larger  and  freer  basis,  of  a  line  of  work  that  ought  to  amount 
to  an  Extension  Bureau  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The  extension  work  has  now 
grown  to  be  so  widespread  and  complex  that  it  must  be  organized  effectively  by 
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itself,  at  the  same  time  that  the  work  in  the  technical  subjects  shall  be  directed 
by  the  college  departments  that  stand  for  those  subjects. 

There  are  three  great  lines  of  work  in  any  agricultural  department  of  a  college 
of  agriculture:  the  regular  internal  or  academic  teaching  work;  experimental, 
investigation,  and  research  work;  extension  work  with  the  people  on  their  farms 
and  at  their  homes  and  in  their  localities.  It  is  desirable  that  every  one  of  the 
great  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  organize  itself  for  these  three 
coordinate  lines  of  work,  with  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of  each;  and  at  the  same 
time  there  must  be  an  enlarged  extension  office  or  department  in  the  College  which 
shall  take  care  of  the  organization  of  all  the  extension  efforts. 

If  the  State  at  much  expense  is  discovering  facts  and  announcing  principles, 
it  must  follow  the  work  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  this  conclusion  is  the  direct 
application  of  the  knowledge  and  the  advice  to  the  agricultural  people  of  the  State. 
This  needs  a  type  of  organization  and  administration  that  is  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped anywhere,  and  which  I  hope  this  College  of  Agriculture  may  be  one  of  the 
first  to  undertake  on  forward  and  liberal  lines.  Such  extension  work  should 
comprise  all  kinds  of  surveys  or  stock-taking  in  the  localities,  lectures,  demon- 
strations on  farms  and  in  schools,  work  with  all  kinds  of  rural  organizations,  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  cooperation,  the  holding  of  short-course  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  the  establishing  of  local  agents  who  shall  be  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  community  what  the  teacher  is  to  the  education  and  the  minister  to  the 
religion,  the  conducting  of  farm  trains,  the  making  of  tests  on  farms  of  all  kinds, 
the  publication  of  useful  literature,  and  the  general  publicity  in  which  a  college  of 
agriculture  must  engage  if  it  meets  its  situation.  Colleges  of  agriculture  are 
called  on  not  only  to  teach  the  students  who  come  to  them,  but  also  to  make 
farming  profitable  and  country  life  attractive.  There  are  imposed  on  these 
institutions  a  greater  variety  of  obligations  than  are  imposed  on  any  kind  of 
educational  institution  whatsoever;  so  it  happens  that  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
have  a  social  significance  that  is  quite  unappreciated  at  the  present  day. 

NECESSITY  FOR  A  BUSINESS  FARM 

The  time  has  now  fairly  come  when  a  college  of  agriculture  cannot  expect  to 
ask  public  confidence  unless  it  is  able  to  give  actual  demonstration  and  proof  in 
practical  farm  management.  It  is  impossible  to  give  such  proof  on  a  college  farm, 
because  a  college  farm  is  not  a  normal  business  enterprise.  College  farms  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  laboratories,  for  demonstration  areas,  and  for  experiment 
grounds.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  first-class  college  of  agriculture  with- 
out such  farm  areas,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  needed  at  least  one  good  farm 
where  some  of  the  different  elements  can  actually  be  brought  together  on  a  strict 
business  basis. 

A  college  farm  must  do  many  things  that  a  farmer's  farm  never  does.  The 
teams  are  needed  for  instruction  in  horse  husbandry,  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
needed  for  the  hauling  of  coal,  the  transporting  of  visitors,  and  for  many  other 
things  aside  from  actual  farming.  A  college  farm  must  grow  a  great  variety  of 
crops  and  keep  a  great  range  of  live-stock  merely  for  illustration  and  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  place  must  be  kept  in  an  orderly  and  polished  condition  in  every  part 
whether  it  is  financially  profitable  to  keep  it  in  this  condition  or  not.  Materials 
must  be  grown  for  classroom  instruction  and  the  regular  farm  work  must  always 
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be  interrupted  to  accommodate  students  and  others.  The  equipment  of  a  college 
farm  is  also  abnormal.  It  must  have  a  great  variety  of  machines,  tools,  apparatus, 
and  other  materials,  that  may  or  may  not  be  useful  on  any  one  actual  farm.  That 
is  to  say,  the  equipment  of  a  college  farm  represents  the  materials  to  be  used  on  all 
farms  rather  than  on  any  one  farm. 

So  far  as  a  college  farm  is  used  for  teaching,  it  is  a  laboratory  and  is  com- 
parable with  a  laboratory  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry, 
or  other  work;  yet  a  college  of  agriculture  is  confronted  with  the  commercial 
problem  of  showing  a  man  how  to  run  his  business  in  order  to  make  the  business 
pay,  and  this  should  be  a  part  of  the  educational  scheme.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  real  farm,  and  far  enough  removed  from  the  college  so 
that  it  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  all  kinds  of  enterprises  that  do  not  belong  to 
actual  practical  farming.  Such  a  farm  is  necessary  for  the  effective  teaching  of 
farm  management.  The  complete  records  and  cost  accounts  should  be  kept. 
The  records  of  the  cost  of  producing  crops,  of  milk,  of  live-stock,  of  timber,  and  the 
like,  and  the  profits  from  them  should  furnish  the  basis  of  our  practice  work  in 
teaching  the  business  of  farming.  Each  student  should  make  plans  for  the  future 
management  of  the  farm,  based  on  these  records.  The  whole  subject  of  cost 
accounting  on  farms  now  needs  to  be  studied  in  a  new  way;  and,  of  course,  it  must 
be  based  on  the  work  of  farms  organized  in  a  regular  business  system.  To  a 
certain  extent,  we  can  use  the  figures  and  results  of  farmers*  farms  throughout  the 
State;  but,  of  course,  we  cannot  secure  complete  records  of  any  private  farm, 
nor  could  we  lay  out  new  plans  of  farming  based  on  actual  cost  accounting. 

My  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  University  acquire  a 
good  farm  of  such  size  and  location  that  it  will  constitute  a  good  business  farm 
enterprise  of  the  average  or  better  sort.  Each  year  the  business  accounts  of  this 
farm  should  be  published  in  bulletin  form,  together  with  full  discussion  of  the 
results.  Such  publications  would  be  the  best  possible  means  of  teaching  farmers 
how  to  keep  similar  records  and  how  to  project  a  farming  scheme  founded  on 
such  records. 

This  suggestion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  project  of  illustrating  how 
cheap  lands  or  so-called  "abandoned"  lands  may  be  profitably  utilized.  This  is 
quite  another  problem.  We  should  have  the  control,  at  least  for  a  series  of  years, 
of  a  piece  of  land  in  one  of  the  hill  regions  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  projecting 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  recuperation  and  utilization  of  such  lands;  but  this 
would  be  an  entirely  separate  enterprise  from  the  farm-management  farm  that  I 
am  now  particularly  recommending. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  aim  of  a  highly  developed  college  of  agriculture  is  to  contribute  its  part  to 
the  redirection  of  rural  civilization.  It  desires  to  reach  every  last  man  and 
woman  on  the  land,  by  one  process  or  another.  It,  therefore,  has  great  social 
significance. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  organize  and  to  quicken  the  life  of  every  rural  community, 
then  it  is  equally  important  that  the  cooperative  life  of  the  student  body  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  be  similarly  organized  and  quickened.  To  this  end,  the 
organization  of  many  kinds  of  clubs  and  units  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  encouraged.    It  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  cliques  and  social  eddies  that  tend 
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to  set  up  isolated  and  false  standards,  but  all  associations  that  are  founded  on 
subject-matter  and  that  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  student  body  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  desired.  The  government  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  Every  student  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  theoretically  considered  to  be  a  member  of  some  organization  which  is 
contributing  something  to  the  good  of  the  whole  student  body.  We  do  not 
conceive  it  to  be  worth  a  student's  while  to  pursue  a  university  course  if  he  is 
receiving  only  personal  benefit.    He  must  give  of  himself  to  others. 

Following  are  the  leading  open  organizations  among  the  student  body  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture : 

The  Agricultural  Assembly. — On  the  first  Thursday  evening  of  each  month 
in  the  college  year  the  Assembly  is  held.  This  is  the  comprehensive  association 
of  all  the  interests  of  the  College,  in  which  faculty  and  students  meet  together  on  a 
common  social  basis.  The  first  part  of  the  evening  is  occupied  with  a  program  in 
which  an  address  or  reading  by  the  Director  or  other  prominent  person  is  a  special 
feature.    This  is  followed  by  a  social  hour,  with  staff,  students,  and  visitors. 

The  Agricultural  Association  (organized  in  187 1)  is  the  central  executive 
student  body  that  controls  practically  all  student  affairs  and  which  has  charge  of 
the  relations  of  the  students  in  the  College  with  the  students  in  the  other  colleges 
of  Cornell  University.  Each  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  a  member 
of  the  Association  by  virtue  of  his  entrance,  and  is  expected  to  attend  all  meetings 
and  to  serve  on  any  committee  to  which  he  may  be  appointed. 

The  Board  of  Athletic  Control  is  elected  to  supervise  the  management 
and  finances  of  the  athletic  teams  for  the  following  year  and  to  award  prizes  and 
shingles.  The  athletic  interests  are  those  of  the  University  as  a  whole, — cross- 
country running,  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track  contests,  rowing.  The 
location  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  alongside  the  Students'  Commons  gives  the 
agricultural  body  a  special  reason  for  interest  in  recreation  and  sport. 

Cornell  Agricultural  Musical  Clubs. — At  most  of  the  Assemblies  the 
Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  contribute  to  the  programme  and  lead  in  the  college 
songs  during  the  social  hour.  They  are  called  out  on  other  special  occasions. 
Competent  directors  are  secured  and  the  members  are  given  training. 
-  The  Cornell  Countryman  is  the  agricultural  students'  paper.  It  is  managed 
entirely  by  a  student  board  chosen  by  competition.  Freshmen  are  eligible  to 
compete  for  positions  on  this  board.  The  board  is  divided  into  the  editorial  and 
the  business  staffs,  for  either  one  of  which  the  student  may  compete. 

The  Departmental  Clubs. — The  students  in  several  of  the  departments 
have  organized  informal  clubs  to  study  and  discuss  phases  of  their  work  that  are 
not  covered  in  the  class  room,  and  to  devise  ways  of  making  their  knowledge  useful 
in  life.  Such  clubs  are  parts  or  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Association.  The 
departmental  or  subject-matter  clubs  now  in  existence  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture are:  Lazy  Club  (Horticulture),  Poultry  Association,  Round-up  Club 
(Animal  Husbandry),  Synapsis  Club  (Plant  Breeding),  Plant  Doctors, 
Jugatae  (Entomology),  Frygga  Fylge  or  Girls'  Club.  There  are  also  departmental 
or  course  clubs  organized  each  year  among  the  winter-course  students.  Members 
of  the  staff  and  graduate  students  comprise  the  membership  of  the  Cornell  Chapter 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy.        Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  H.  Bailey, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture for  the  academic  year  1910-11. 

So  far  as  mere  externals  are  concerned  the  work  has  gone  on  quietly,  with 
conditions  much  as  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  usual  high  standard  has  been 
maintained  and  although  we  have  submitted  drawings  in  but  one  competition  of 
the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects  our  students  have  carried  off  major  honors 
in  that  one.  There  has  been,  however,  in  the  general  situation  an  undercurrent 
of  uneasiness  which,  to  those  of  us  in  a  position  to  understand  the  reasons  for  it, 
gives  ground  for  grave  apprehension.  I  believe  I  can  at  this  time  do  no  better 
service  to  the  University  and  to  the  College  than  by  calling  attention  to  this 
situation  somewhat  in  detail. 

As  early  as  1895  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to  reorganize  what  was  then  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  and  in  the  fall  of  1897  a  strong,  enthusiastic,  well 
trained  young  man  was  put  at  the  head.  He  brought  to  his  work  breadth  of  view, 
courage,  and  optimism;  but  after  five  years  resigned,  having  advanced  the  work 
to  a  very  high  standard,  though  without  realizing  any  appreciable  growth  in  the 
number  of  students.  His  successor  remained  but  two  years,  after  which  the 
direction  of  the  work  fell  to  me. 

Practically  coincident  with  this  last  change  in  administration  came  the  be- 
ginning of  another  change  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  College,  viz.,  a 
marked  increase  in  attendance  without  commensurate  increase  in  financial 
support.  The  work  of  the  preceding  seven  years  was  beginning  to  tell  in  numbers, 
and  as  the  attendance  increased  it  was  but  natural  under  the  stress  of  demands 
always  exceeding  resources  that  this  indirect  retrenchment  should  come  with  the 
first  opportunity.  Increase  of  revenue  due  to  increased  attendance  is  too  variable 
and  uncertain  an  asset  to  warrant  hasty  assumption  of  its  permanency,  and  con- 
servatism within  proper  limits  was  only  the  part  of  wisdom;  but  the  limit  of  safe 
retrenchment  has  been  passed,  and  unless  there  is  an  immediate  return  toward  the 
larger  support  which  my  predecessors  considered  inadequate  but  which  now 
would  seem  liberal,  there  is  bound  to  be  retrogression  in  standards. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  newly  organized  college,  prior  to  1904-05, 
the  average,  number  of  students  in  architecture  was  51  and  the  greatest  number 
in  any  one  year  was  56.  This  does  not  include  students  in  the  special  course  in 
painting  started  in  this  period  but  discontinued  after  two  years,  but  does  include 
all  students  in  architecture.  In  1909-10  the  number  of  students  in  architecture 
had  reached  140,  but  has  fallen  this  year  to  135.  This  decrease  is  wholly  in  the 
entering  class  which  last  year  numbered  53  and  this  year  but  33.  Its  signifi- 
cance can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  at  such  close  range.  It  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  advance  in  tuition  and  in  part  to  the  good  advertising  of  other  schools, 
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but  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  similar  falling  off  in  civil  engineering  (193  to 
149)  and  in  mechanical  engineering  (365  to  270)  suggests  that  there  may  be  other 
reasons  as  well. 

In  my  report  of  a  year  ago  I  pointed  out  that  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
1904-05  the  full  tuition  for  all  students  in  architecture  averaged  $5,010  a  year 
less  than  the  salaries  paid  to  instructors  in  the  College;  that  after  1904-05  this 
deficit  had  gradually  disappeared  until  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
our  salary  list  then  included  $3,000  for  work  formerly  taught  in  other  colleges  of 
the  University,  the  tuition  roll  exceeded  the  salary  roll  by  $1 ,700.  This  year,  with 
tuition  advanced  to  $150,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  University  treasury  is  still 
greater. 

Comparing  the  average  year  prior  to  1904-05  with  this  year — or  last — on  the 
basis  of  tuition  and  teaching  salaries,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  51  students  with  a 
deficit  of  $5,000;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  135  students  with  a  surplus  of  $2,000 
after  meeting  a  transferred  charge  of  $3,000;  an  apparent  gain  of  $10,000  on  the 
two  principal  items  of  revenue  and  expense.  *The  most  rigid  correction  for  non- 
tuition  paying  and  defaulting  students  and  for  indeterminate  elements  in  the 
transferred  charge  might  reduce  this  to  $7,250,  certainly  not  lower. 

Of  course  this  is  not  all  gain;  because,  first,  students  in  architecture  receive 
instruction  in  other  colleges  irt  the  University;  second,  the  larger  college  requires 
more  room,  more  janitor  service,  and  the  general  cost  of  administration  is  in- 
creased. The  exaggeration,  however,  is  less  than  it  might  seem;  for,  first,  the 
College  of  Architecture  gives  instruction  to  students  in  other  colleges  practically 
equivalent  in  time  and  cost  to  instruction  given  by  other  colleges  to  students  in 
architecture,  so  that  the  salary  roll  in  architecture  represents  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  total  cost  of  instruction  for  the  College;  second,  the  increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  local  college  administration  such  as  office  help,  janitor  service,  furniture 
and  equipment  (not  including  building  repairs  and  alterations),  non-resident 
lecturers,  printing,  and  current  expenses  of  all  kinds  has  been  slightly  less  than 
$900  a  year  at  the  maximum.  If  we  allow  an  amount  ranging  anywhere  from 
$1,250  to  $3,250  a  year  for  building  repairs,  alterations,  and  general  overhead 
charges  due  to  increased  numbers  over  the  earlier  average  of  51  students,  the 
College  with  135  students  on  $150  tuition  is  costing  the  University  less  by  some 
$4,000  to  $6,000  a  year  than  did  the  College  with  51  students  on  $125  tuition.  If 
this  were  all  it  would  be  cause  for  congratulation,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  alf, 
and  we  are  now  facing  a  most  serious  condition. 

This  year  the  large  classes  entering  in  1909  and  1910  have  crowded  the  classes 
in  design,  making  it  necessary  to  delegate  altogether  too  large  a  share  of  our  most 
important  work  to  inexperienced  young  men,  and  though  these  men  have  been 
exceptionally  able  they  still  have  the  limitations  of  youth  and  inexperience. 


♦Only  an  elaborate  investigation,  for  which  I  have  had  neither  time  nor  facilities,  could  make  it 
possible  to  give  figures  here  with  statistical  accuracy  and  I  have  necessarily  generalized  somewhat 
broadly;  but,  in  summing  up,  liberal  allowance  has  been  made  on  indeterminate  factors  to  the  end 
that  exaggeration  due  to  generalization  may  be  fully  corrected.  For  example,  the  figures  for  tui- 
tion are  computed  as  if  all  students  were  paying;  but  exact  inquiry  at  different  periods  indicates 
that  in  architecture  the  number  on  free  tuition  averages  close  to  10  per  cent.  In  conclusions  I 
have  figured  this  at  is  per  cent.  Again,  in  the  item  of  $3,000  tranf erred  charges  from  other  col- 
leges, one  charge  for  an  instructor  transferred  from  Sibley  College  can  be  given  exactly,  but  in  the 
work  formerly  taught  in  civil  engineering  the  number  of  students  was  smaller  and  the  work  so 
widely  distributed  between  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  that  any  close  esti- 
mate of  cost  is  impossible;  therefore,  my  conclusions  are  based  on  an  assumption  that  the  former 
cost  was  one-half  the  present  cost.     In  other  details  the  same  process  has  been  followed. 
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The  result  has  been  more  or  less  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  students  and 
discouragement  for  the  Faculty.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  temporarily  by 
calling  in  at  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Herbert  Scott  Olin,  B.Arch.,  1900,  to  assist 
with  the  work  in  design,  although  payment  for  his  services  had  to  be  made  from 
our  equipment  and  maintenance  fund  which  had  already  been  drawn  upon 
heavily  for  other  extraordinary  expenses  not  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  as  chargeable  to  the  fund.  This  spring,  Professor  Hebrard,  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Design,  has  resigned  to  continue  research  work  and  the  practice 
of  his  profession  abroad  and  cannot  be  recalled  by  any  inducement  that  we  have 
to  offer.  His  going  is  a  great  loss  to  the  University,  for  it  is  given  few  men  to 
possess  so  many  qualities  fitting  them  so  perfectly  for  a  position  of  this  kind. 
Our  senior  instructor  in  design  has  declined  reappointment,  partly  because  he 
feels  the  need  of  study  abroad  and  partly  because  he  sees  no  future  for  him  here. 
This  means  practically  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Design  and 
I  see  no  possibility  of  securing  any  but  definitely  inferior  men  for  these  positions 
unless  we  have  something  worth  while  to  offer  them,  which,  under  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions,  means  much  more  than  we  have  been  offering  in  the  past. 

The  general  situation  as  it  affects  us  in  essentials  is,  first,  that  new  depart- 
ments of  architecture  are  being  organized  in  many  universities  throughout  the 
country;  second,  that  the  older  schools  are  reorganizing  and  strengthening  their 
courses,  are  advertising  extensively,  and  the  best  of  them  paying  salaries  from  20 
to  60  per  cent  higher  than  salaries  at  Cornell,  besides  offering  special  encourage- 
ment to  their  professors  of  architecture  to  do  outside  professional  work  without 
prejudice  to  their  positions  or  salaries.  In  the  one  school  most  conspicuously 
Cornell's  rival  the  professor  of  design  receives  a  third  more  salary  than  we  pay,  and 
maintains  an  office  in  his  home  city  for  the  private  practice  of  his  profession. 
The  same  school  is  carrying  on  an  intelligent,  vigorous,  and  effective  campaign 
of  advertising  through  the  technical  journals  and  in  attractive  circulars,  while  it 
is  offering  nearly  $3,000  a  year  in  special  scholarships  of  $600  to  $1 ,000  a  year  each. 
Other  schools  are  moving  along  similar  lines.  One  in  particular  more  than  a  year 
ago  was  trying  to  find  a  professor  of  design  at  an  offered  salary  of  $5,000  a  year 
with  express  provision  that  he  should  have  half  of  his  time  free  for  private  practice. 
I  understand  that  this  position  is  still  untaken  but  is  likely  to  be  filled  soon  by  a 
young  Frenchman,  doubtless  at  a  salary  smaller  than  originally  offered,  but  larger 
than  we  have  been  paying. 

In  the  discussion  of  college  finances  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  increased 
financial  support  will  impose  no  new  or  added  burden,  and  the  situation  with 
reference  to  other  schools  shows  the  necessity  of  making  our  positions  as  attractive 
as  possible.  The  first  requisite  is  an  advance  in  salaries  adequate  to  retain 
competent  men  to  head  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  a  policy  which 
must  be  followed  irrespective  of  the  number  of  students,  consequently  irrespective 
of  returns  to  the  University  in  tuition.  After  that  must  come  support  to  care 
for  increased  numbers  as  may  be  required.  Then,  as  an  element  in  making  the 
work  more  attractive  to  a  teacher  of  design,  I  believe  a  strong  effort  should  be 
made  to  attract  a  few  graduate  students  to  the  College.  If  we  cannot  offer  cash 
scholarships — and  that  probably  is  not  now  feasible — we  could  at  least  offer  a 
limited  number  of  free- tuition  scholarships,  and  I  would  recommend  that  this  be 
done  on  the  ground  that  the  service  such  students  would  render  to  the  College 
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would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  tuition.  The  University  has  nothing  to 
lose  by  this  step,  because  aside  from  the  holders  of  fellowships  I  can  recall  only 
two  tuition-paying  students  taking  graduate  work  in  architecture  within  the  past 
sixteen  years. 

The  College  has  other  needs  to  which  attention  has  been  called  from  year  to 
year,  such  as  class  rooms,  a  librarian,  additional  janitor  service,  additional  equip- 
ment, etc.,  but  these  things  are  all  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  greater 
need  that  I  have  neither  heart  nor  desire  to  dwell  upon  them  now.  We  seem  in 
emergencies  to  be  able  in  some  way  to  get  along,  after  a  fashion  at  least,  without 
material  equipment;  but  a  university  cannot  do  work  without  teachers.  In  the 
Department  of  Design,  the  principal  department  of  the  College,  we  have  come  up 
squarely  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  we  cannot  evade  the  issue.  Evasion  or 
indecision  now  is  in  itself  adverse  decision. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  College  of  Architecture  at  Cornell  has  made  an 
enviable  record  and  the  spirit  of  the  University  demands  that  we  should  build 
greater  on  this  foundation  rather  than  go  backward.  If  the  University  can 
continue  the  work  with  adequate  appropriations  success  is  assured,  but  I  can  see 
no  way  of  maintaining  our  standards  otherwise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  A.  Martin, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering  for  the  year  191  o-i  1 . 

The  registration  for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  class  roll-calls,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, classifying  according  to  subjects  taken  rather  than  by  official  standing  as  in 
the  Register: 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Graduates 10  10 

Seniors 118  1 1 1 

Juniors 122  118 

Sophomores    153  150 

Freshmen   149  147 

Total 552  536 

This  list  includes  19  graduates  in  the  undergraduate  courses.  Of  the  new  stu- 
dents, 10  entered  the  sophomore,  5  the  junior,  and  4  the  senior  class. 

Instruction  has  also  been  given  to  students  from  other  colleges  as  follows: 
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Pint  Term    Second  Term 

Sibley 19  106 

Architecture 11  9 

Arts 25  13 

Agriculture 2  6 

Graduates 5  4 

Total 62  138 

'The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  from  the  standpoint  of  work  accomplished. 
The  entering  class  numbered  149,  which  is  47  less  than  the  year  previous.  This 
reduction  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  financial  depression  of  1907-08.  We  are  not, 
however,  lacking  in  numbers,  for  we  have  had  more  than  enough  to  tax  the  space 
allotted  to  the  College  and  its  equipment  to  the  utmost.  The  total  registration 
was  552  for  the  first  term,  which  is  19  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  while  the  registration  for  the  second  term  is  536  or  10  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  work  of  instruction  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year  with  the 
exception  that  the  College  was  relieved  of  the  teaching  of  mechanics  of- engineer- 
ing to  Sibley  students,  Sibley  College  having  taken  over  this  work.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  magnitude  to  which  this  course  had  grown  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  movement.  Ever  since  Professor  Church  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  applied  mechanics  and  hydraulics  in  1876,  he  has  had  charge  of  this 
work  and  rendered  a  service  that  has  built  up  for  himself  and  the  two  engineering 
colleges  of  Cornell,  a  lasting  fame.  Relieving  Professor  Church  of  this  work 
for  Sibley  College  is  the  taking  away  of  an  overburden  that  he  has  carried  for 
many  years. 

The  new  100,000-pound  tension  and  compression  testing  machine  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  Report,  has  been  installed  in  the  Testing  Laboratory  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  adjunct.  The  laboratory  is,  however,  far  from  having  what  is 
really  needed  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  work  required  of  it.  Several  new 
testing  machines  of  various  types  are  needed. 

The  Hydraulic  Laboratory  had  its  equipment  increased  by  a  new  24-inch 
impulse  wheel  and  a  new  2-inch,  4-stage  turbine  pump.  These  form  an  excellent 
unit  for  experimental  and  test  purposes. 

I  feel  called  upon  again  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  College.  The  number  of 
students  has  increased  120  per  cent  in  seven  years,  while  the  available  working 
space  of  the  College  has  increased  but  26  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  Lincoln 
Hall  should  be  doubled  in  size.  More  recitation  rooms,  more  and  better  lighted 
drafting  rooms,  larger  laboratories  with  better  equipment,  and  more  space  for  the 
College  library  and  reading  room  are  next  to  a  necessity.  The  Hydraulic 
Laboratory  was  built  when  there  were  but  185  students  in  the  College  and  at  a 
time  when  the  interest  in  experimental  hydraulics,  though  active,  was  far  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  building  should  be  quadrupled  in  size.  The  Hydraulic 
Canal  is  usable  for  only  about  five  months  of  the  school  year,  because  of  the 
severity  of  our  winters.  It  should  be  housed  by  a  suitable  building  where  it  would 
always  be  in  commission  .and  important  hydraulic  experiments  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted  could  go  forward  without  interruption. 

The  Puertes  Observatory  is  alst>  too  small  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  larger 
and  more  modern  one. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  some  of  these  most  important  and  worthy  undertakings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  Haskell, 

•   Director  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    SIBLEY    COLLEGE    OF 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  °f  ^e  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  Sibley  College  for 
the  year  1910-11. 

The  pressing  need  for  additional  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  work- 
shops and  laboratories  has  been  partly  met  by  a  generous  gift  of  $60,000  by 
Mrs.  Florence  0.  R.  Lang,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  Rand  HalL  This  building 
is  to  be  a  memorial  to  Jasper  Raymond  Rand,  Jasper  Raymond  Rand,  jr.,  and 
Addison  Crittenden  Rand.  Jasper  Raymond  Rand,  jr.,  who  was  a  brother  of 
the  donor,  was  formerly  a  student  in  Sibley  College.  Rand  Hall,  now  under 
construction  east  of  the  present  Mechanical  Laboratory,  is  to  be  three  stories  high, 
170  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide.  The  framework  will  be  of  steel  with  concrete 
fire-proofing  over  columns  and  floor  joists.  The  upper  floors  and  the  roof  will  be 
of  concrete.  The  pilasters  and  cornices  will  be  of  the  same  material,  while  the 
curtain  walls  will  be  of  gray  wire-cut  brick  so  that  the  color  of  the  structure  will 
harmonize  with  the  main  building.  The  spaces  between  pilasters  will  be  practi- 
cally filled  with  Fenestra  steel  sash  and  the  roof  will  carry  a  saw-tooth  skylight  so 
that  the  building  will  be  perfectly  lighted. 

The  machinery  now  in  the  old  pattern  shop  and  machine  shop  will  be  moved  to 
the  new  building.  Nearly  all  of  the  equipment  is  practically  new  and  when  this, 
with  certain  additions  now  contemplated,  is  installed,  these  shops  will  be  the  finest 
and  best  equipped  university  shops  of  their  kind  in  this  country. 

This  gift  of  Rand  Hall,  which  has  come  most  opportunely,  will  aid  materially 
the  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  College. 

The  Department  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering  for  students  of  Sibley  College 
has  completed  its  first  year's  work.  This  was  really  an  experimental  year,  and 
the  success  attained  has  justified  the  experiment. 

The  first  year  of  work  in  engineering  research  has  also  just  been  finished.  This 
work  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  College  as  a  stimulus  to  faculty  and 
students;  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  also  serve  the  engineering  profession  by  its  con- 
tributions to  the  data  of  engineering.  The  reports  of  results  of  all  investigations 
are  published  in  the  Sibley  Journal  and  the  most  important  ones  are  copied  by 
other  technical  journals  and  thus  given  extended  publicity. 

Several  years  ago  a  senior  elective  in  mining  engineering  was  offered  by  Sibley 
College.    This  was  discontinued  because  of  inability  properly  to  organize  and 
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administer  the  course  at  that  time.  During  the  past  year  a  discussion  among 
members  of  the  University  Faculty  interested  in  mining  engineering  and  allied 
subjects,  brought  out  the  fact  that  practically  all  subjects  listed  in  the  mining 
courses  of  the  best  institutions  are  now  given  in  Cornell  University.  It  was 
therefore  decided,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  offer  a  course  in  mining  engineering,  made  up  of  engineering  work  in 
Sibley  College  together  with  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Chemistry 
and  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering.  This  course  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
regular  course  given  in  Sibley  College  and  hence  it  leads  to  the  degree  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineer;  but,  since  it  includes  work  in  the  other  departments,  an  advisory 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  made  up  as 
follows:  Professors  Smith,  Haskell,  Diederichs,  Hirshfeld,  Dennis,  and  Ries,  with 
Professor  Kimball  as  chairman. 

The  Mechanical  Laboratory  has  added  to  its  equipment  during  the  past  year, 
a  30  H.  P.  3-cylinder  Westinghouse  gas  engine  with  gas  producer,  electric  generator, 
and  switchboard.  This  outfit  is  of  the  latest  design  and  adds  materially  to  the 
range  of  experiments  offered  in  this  division  of  the  work.  A  25  K.  W.  motor- 
generator  set  has  also  been  purchased  to  supply  direct  current  electrical  energy  for 
the  experimental  work. 

Small  additions  have  been  made  to  the  material  equipment  of  the  shops,  but 
in  general  the  work  has  been  carried  on  as  heretofore  with  good  results. 

The  work  of  reorganizing  and  systematizing  the  several  courses  offered  in 
Sibley  College,  which  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  seven  years,  is  now 
nearly  complete,  and  henceforward  the  changes  will  be  chiefly  those  due  to  normal 
growth.  There  has  also  been  during  this  time  a  development  of  system  in  the 
work  of  administration  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Faculty  which,  we  believe, 
has  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  students  outside  the 
class  room. 

With  increasing  numbers  and  with  increasing  demand  from  other  departments 
and  colleges  for  work  in  Sibley  College,  we  are  outgrowing  the  space  now  devoted 
to  lectures,  recitations,  drafting,  and  laboratory  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  end 
extensions  to  complete  the  main  building  may  soon  be  built  and  that  new  build- 
ings of  the  architectural  style  of  Rand  Hall  may  soon  replace  the  old  shops,  to 
accommodate  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanical 
Laboratory.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  W.  Smith, 

Director  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir  :    I  beg  to  report  on  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  for  1910-1 1 . 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  made  by 
Dr.  DeGarmo,  is  submitted  herewith.     I  wish  to  add  to  his  report  a  statement  of 
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my  belief  that  this  department  of  instruction  has  done  better  and  stronger  work 
the  past  year  than  at  any  previous  time.  New  features  of  instruction  have  been 
developed  and  the  fundamental  courses  in  history  and  principles  of  education 
have  been  maintained  satisfactorily.  In  particular,  the  application  of  methods 
and  work  in  the  laboratory  of  psychology  to  educational  problems  has  been 
brought  to  a  condition  of  high  efficiency.  This  instruction  is  attracting  more  and 
stronger  students,  and  I  expect  to  see  a  steady  growth  and  development  in  the 
work. 

The  School  of  Education  aims  to  meet  the  demands  at  the  present  time  for 
better  and  wider  training  for  several  classes  of  people : 

I.  Supervisors  and  Superintendents.  There  are  a  large  number  of.  superin- 
tendents in  New  York  State,  as  elsewhere,  who  by  their  ability  and  perseverance 
have  come  to  occupy  positions  of  importance.  These  men  are  now  managing 
schools  in  towns  of  considerable  size.  They  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
university  training.  This  lack  is  generally  felt  keenly  by  them,  and  the  more 
ambitious,  or  the  better  situated  financially,  are  leaving  their  work  from  time  to 
time  to  study  for  a  year  or  more  at  some  university.  In  addition  to  the  superin- 
tendents there  are  a  good  many  high  school  principals  in  a  similar  situation. 
Further  promotion  is  denied  these  people  because  of  their  lack  of  university 
training,  or  of  a  university  degree,  and  as  a  class  they  quite  generally  are  now  seek- 
ing to  remove  this  obstacle.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  men  with  families. 
They  have  received  small  salaries,  and  are  unable  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  study 
for  a  year  or  more,  during  which  they  can  earn  nothing.  There  are  several 
universities  which  offer  some  special  inducement  to  men  of  this  type  through 
graduate  fellowships,  sometimes  called,  as  at  Harvard,  teaching  fellowships.  I 
venture  to  repeat  my  belief  that  the  establishment  of  some  fellowships,  yielding 
say  $600.00  a  year,  and  available  for  this  class  of  men,  is  the  prime  and  most 
urgent  need  we  have  to-day. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  established  an  entirely  new  system  of  supervision 
for  its  schools  in  villages  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  and  in  rural  districts. 
This  system  goes  into  effect  next  January,  and  204  new  superintendents  will  begin 
their  duties  at  that  time.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  superintendents  have  no 
university  training.  The  administrative  side  of  their  work  will  perhaps  be  well 
and  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  But  the  scholarly 
development  of  the  superintendents  themselves,  and  consequently  of  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  under  their  charge,  needs  attention.  Help  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  welcomed  by  all  parties  concerned.  It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  mission 
of  Cornell  to  give  such  help.  This  is  a  work  we  are  best  fitted  to  do,  and  a  work 
most  needful  to  be  done.  These  men  will  not  be  able  during  the  five  years  for 
which  they  will  be  appointed  to  come  to  the  University  except  in  the  summer.  We 
could,  I  think,  assist  a  considerable  number  of  them  through  our  Summer  Session, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  we  could  offer  free  tuition  to  these  men  in  all  sub- 
jects represented  in  our  Summer  Session,  as  we  now  offer  such  free  tuition  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Five  thousand  dollars  spent  in  this  way  would  give  a  very 
large  return  in  educational  progress  and  in  establishing  a  closer  and  more  sympa- 
thetic relation  between  the  University  and  the  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  the  high 
school  in  the  village  which  most  needs  help  at  the  present  time.  We  can  well 
afford  to  help  them  to  the  extent  of  our  ability.    It  is  from  these  village  high 
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schools  that  we  get  many  of  our  best  students,  and  it  is  to  their  graduates  that  we 
must  look  for  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  next  generation.  The  problem  then  of 
extending  the  privileges  of  the  University  as  widely  as  possible  to  the  superin- 
tendents and  to  the  teachers  in  these  four  hundred  or  more  schools,  is  one  of  direct 
concern  to  the  University,  no  less  than  to  educational  progress  in  the  state. 

2.  We  have  organized  and  announced  for  next  year  a  four-year  course  of 
study  for  prospective  teachers  in  the  great  field  of  industrial  education.  In  this, 
Professor  Kimball  has  been  of  prime  service,  and  the  very  excellent  character  of 
the  course  laid  out  is  due  largely  to  his  skill  and  attention.  Closely  connected 
with  this  is  a  four-year  course  in  household  economics.  Both  of  these  have  been 
so  arranged  that  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  complete  in 
them  the  distinctive  vocational  work  called  for  within  the  privilege  of  one  year's 
professional  work  allowed  them  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  demand 
for  teachers  in  various  phases  of  industrial  training  is  steadily  increasing.  I 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
preparing  themselves  for  teacherships  in  this  field. 

3.  Rural  Education.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  an  assistant 
professorship  in  Rural  Education  has  been  provided  for.  The  Director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  myself  expect  to  be  able  soon  to  suggest  a  candidate  for 
this  position.  As  the  title  of  the  place  implies,  the  work  is  conceived  as  much 
broader  than  vocational  training  in  agriculture.  I  am  hoping  to  see  students  in 
Arts  and  Sciences  take  up  this  part  of  the  work  in  education.  We  hope  to  have 
the  work  well  planned  and  organized  during  the  coming  year. 

4.  The  great  majority  of  students  who  expect  to  take  up  teaching  after 
graduation  are  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Here  many  departments  of 
instruction  are  cooperating  in  the  training  of  these  people  by  offering  teachers' 
courses.  Most  of  these  are  excellent  training  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Sometimes 
such  a  course  misses  the  mark  for  one  of  several  reasons.  The  professor  in  charge 
of  the  course  may  be  ignorant  of  actual  conditions  in  schools.  He  may  lack  all 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  efficient  instruction  for  children  of  school  age, 
as  these  principles  have  been  determined  by  competent  investigators.  He  may 
lack  the  power  to  take  a  broad  view  of  his  own  subject  as  related  to  other  subjects 
of  the  school  course  of  study  and  so  fail  to  give  a  proper  perspective  to  his  students. 
In  order  to  guard  against  possible  misunderstandings,  and  to  assist  our  students 
to  gain  a  fair  perspective  we  have  maintained  during  the  second  term  of  this  year  a 
special  course  of  lectures  for  prospective  teachers.  In  this  we  have  tried  to  secure 
a  presentation  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  high  school  as  related  to  one  another 
and  to  the  whole  course.  Certain  general  aspects  of  school  work  at  the  present 
time  were  also  presented  to  the  class.  Besides  the  President  of  the  University 
and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  we  have  had  addresses  from 
Dr.  C.  F.  Wheelock,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  "The  Examina- 
tion System  of  New  York  State  Schools";  also  from  Assistant  Commissioner 
Finegan,  on  "The  System  of  Supervision  of  Schools  in  New  York  State";  by 
Professor  D.  S.  Kimball,  on  "Modern  Industrialism  and  its  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion"; by  Director  L.  H.  Bailey,  on  "Problems  of  Rural  Education";  by  Profes- 
sor L.  S.  Hawkins,  Cortland  State  Normal  School,  on  "The  Place  of  Biology  in  the 
High  School".    I  believe  this  course  has  been  of  material  service. 
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We  are  insisting  this  year  that  students  preparing  for  teaching  shall  take  some 
work  in  the  Department  of  Economics,  and  this  regulation  seems  wise.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  expect  every  would-be  teacher  to  have  sufficient  training  in  English, 
and  with  these  two  lines  of  study  and  the  five  courses  in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education,  which  are  required  by  the  State  Department  for  the  professional 
certificate,  the  required  work  of  the  college  course  is  practically  completed. 
This  leaves  a  large  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  those  special  subjects  which 
the  student  expects  to  teach.  There  is  no  disposition  to  exalt  training  in  method 
at  the  expense  of  thorough  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

5*  It  is  proposed  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  as  material  may  be  available, 
monographs  in  the  field  of  education.  The  first  one  appeared  July  i.  It  is  by 
Professor  Kimball,  on  "Industrial  Education."  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
start  a  new  series  with  so  satisfactory  a  work. 

6.  Under  the  direction  of  the  School,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  we  held  in  connection  with  Farmers'  Week  in  February  our  first 
Annual  School  Conference.  To  this  we  devoted  one  day,  with  sessions  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  Special  invitation  by  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the 
school  commissioners  and  the  principals  of  graded  schools  throughout  western 
and  central  New  York.  We  chose  February  22,  a  holiday  in  the  public  schools, 
for  the  meeting.  The  attendance  (some  fifty  teachers)  was  gratifying.  The 
program  for  the  day  was  opened  with  a  paper  from  one  of  the  most  efficient  princi- 
pals of  village  schools  in  this  part  of  the  state,  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Knowles  of  Horse- 
heads.  He  opened  the  way  for  a  very  general  and  interesting  discussion  on  the 
present  day  problems  of  schools  of  this  type.  Later  in  the  day,  Commissioner 
Finegan  of  the  State  Department  gave  an  admirable  address,  treating  historically 
the  system  of  supervision  of  schools  of  New  York  State,  and  making  a  special  plea 
for  the  new  system  of  rural  supervision.  In  the  afternoon  a  capable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  domestic  science  in  a  small  school  with  a  very  meager 
equipment,  was  given  by  two  seniors  in  this  department  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  School  Conference  will  become  a 
regular  and  valuable  feature  of  Farmers'  Week. 

7.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  relations  between  the  School  of  Education  and  the 
Summer  Session  must  be  close.  This  is  emphasized  more  than  ever  now  that  we 
have  begun  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  as  much  of  the  work  can  be  done  better 
(for  some  subjects  in  fact  only)  in  the  summer.  Again,  many  teachers  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  any  university  work  during  the  time  included  in  the 
regular  school  year.  There  are  two  reasons  then — the  character  of  the  work  itself 
and  the  limitations  on  attendance  of  teachers — which  make  necessary  the  main- 
taining of  a  summer  session  representing  as  many  subjects  as  possible. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  if  we  could  have  some  provision  in  the  way  of 
scholarships  to  assist  pubKc  school  teachers  in  taking  advantage  of  our  Summer 
Session.  Those  whose  need  is  greatest  are  least  able  to  afford  attendance.  In- 
struction in  agriculture  is  now  provided  by  state  appropriation.  This  includes 
all  work  which  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
This  makes  stronger  the  contrast  between  those  teachers  who  receive  free  instruc- 
tion and  the  others  who  pay  tuition. 

One  other  thing  is  much  needed:  a  model  and  observation  school  during 
the  Session.    We  have  already  the  elements  of  such  a  school  in  several  depart- 
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ments.    We  shall,  I  think,  ultimately  be  compelled  to  make  further  extensions 
in  this  direction. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  at  twenty-five  gather- 
ings of  teachers,  either  in  the  formal  institutes  of  the  State  Department  or  in 
voluntary  county  or  city  associations.  In  this  way,  and  by  visits  made  on  all 
possible  opportunities  to  high  schools,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
public  educational  work  throughout  many  sections  of  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  July  6  to  August  16,  191 1. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

One  hundred  and  one  persons  gave  instruction,  of  whom  eighty-five  are  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the  University  and  sixteen  were  called  from 
outside  New  members  of  the  staff  this  year  are:  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Abbott,  director 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Mr.  John  Jerome  Hayes, 
instructor  in  singing,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Newton  Swift,  instructor  in  musical 
theory,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  D.  R.  Campbell,  teacher  of  science  in  the  high 
school  at  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  State 
Normal  School;  Dr.  E.  P.  Morton,  associate  professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest 
College,  N.  C;  Miss  Elsie  Sameth,  teacher  of  physical  training,  New  York  City. 
I  can  but  repeat  my  statements  of  previous  years  that  all  instructors  have  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  their  work  and  in  the  individual  and  often  peculiar  problems 
which  teaching  in  the  Summer  Session  always  presents  for  solution.  With  hardly 
an  exception  we  have  the  most  grateful  and  positive  testimony  from  teachers 
coming  here  in  the  summer  to  the  kindly  attitude  and  efficient  help  of  our  instruct- 
ing staff. 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

1906   1007   1908   1909   I9IO   19H 

Teaching  staff 62  68  71  79  99  101 

Number  of  students 642  755  841  889  987  1029 

Cornell  University  students  of  previous 

year 225  288  372  375  387  404 

Former  Cornell  students 85  92  84  116  130  139 

Graduates  of  Cornell  University 23  19  15  22  37  28 

Graduates  of  other  colleges 129  131  125  141  145  185 

Non-graduates  from  other  colleges 70  95  107  62  136  129 
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1906  1907  190S  1909  1910  191 1 

Teachers 263  302  294  331  377  400 

Holding  first  degree  only 133  123  173  153  164  190 

Holding  second  degree 21  27        26  28  18  23 

New  York  State 288  320  326  372  428  424 

Outside  New  York  State 354  435  515  517  559  605 

Of  the  teachers  in  attendance  there  were  engaged  in  teaching  in: 

1906  1907  1908  1909  19 10  191 1 

Colleges 27  22  32  40  26  41 

Normal  Schools 15  18  12        15  15  13 

High  Schools 96  in  147  129  160  161 

Grammar  or  Elementary  Schools 95  120  82  131  134  100 

Private  Schools 26  17  8        11  3  6 

Superintendence  and  Supervision 6  14  13  21  39  79 

Of  these  students  651  are  men  and  378  women. 

• 

.  In  addition  to  the  students  enumerated  above  128  were  registered  in  the 
Summer  School  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  This  makes  a  total  of  1,157  regu- 
larly registered  students.  If  we  include  further  those  who  are  doing  systematic 
study,  although  not  registered  for  any  course  of  instruction  listed  in  the  summer 
programs,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  about  1,200  people  engaged  in  resident  study. 
In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  scholars,  mostly  members  of  faculties  in  other 
universities  and  colleges,  have  come  here  to  carry  on  their  work  with  the  aid  of 
the  University  library  or  some  one  of  the  laboratories.  Mr.  Austen  informs  me 
that  this  number  is  growing  year  by  year.  Cornell  is  a  scene  of  busy  educational 
activity  through  the  summer  months  and  the  number  of  students  gathered  here 
form  of  themselves  a  large  university. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  held  its  first  Summer  School  this  year.  At 
the  outset  it  was  planned  to  articulate  the  courses  to  be  given  in  the  State  College 
closely  with  those  of  the  regular  Summer  Session.  In  two  departments  work  had 
already  been  announced  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  education  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  as  the  courses  in  these  two  departments  are  given  during  the 
winter  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  it  seemed  best  to  continue  that  arrangement 
for  the  summer.  Nature  study  and  home  economics  were  therefore  taken  over 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  work  conducted  at  the  College  by  members 
of  the  regular  faculty  and  Professor  L.  S.  Hawkins  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Cortland.  Work  in  these  two  departments  may  fairly  be  considered  as  work  in 
either  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  the  prime 
motive  is  the  instruction  of  public  school  teachers  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  planning  of  instruction  in  agriculture  proper  the  problem  to  be  solved 
was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  State  of  New  York  has  just  put  into  operation  a 
new  system  of  supervision  for  all  schools  outside  of  cities  and  villages  of  5,000  or 
more  population.  To  carry  on  this  work  204  district  superintendents  have  been 
elected  who  will  replace  the  115  school  commissioners  throughout  the  state. 
Under  the  law  all  candidates  for  the  new  office  must  have  certain  educational 
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qualifications,  one  of  which  is  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  A  qualifying  examination  for 
this  purpose  was  fixed  by  the  State  Department  for  July  28,  three  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  our  summer  work.  Naturally,  candidates  who  wished  to  prepare  for 
that  examination  looked  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  instruction,  and 
this  fact  was  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be 
offered  this  summer.  The  faculty  of  the  College  decided  to  give  some  training 
in  a  large  number  of  subjects  and  the  work  was  planned  to  make  this  possible. 
About  sixty  students  registered  for  this  course,  the  majority  of  whom  remained 
three  weeks  only.  Another  year  it  would  seem  a  wiser  educational  policy  to 
organize  the  work  in  agriculture  more  as  other  departments  are  now  conducted. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  a  teacher  to  take  two  or  three  courses  of  study  continuing 
through  six  weeks,  and  do  the  work  thoroughly,  than  to  attempt  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  of  any  one  of  which  he  could  get  but  a  smattering  in  the  time  allowed. 
Our  work  in  industrial  education  must  be  enlarged  next  year  so  as  to  include 
certain  forms  of  manual  training  which  touch  closely  the  work  of  the  teacher  in 
an  agricultural  school  or  of  agricultural  subjects  in  a  regular  school. 

MUSIC 

With  the  aid  of  our  experience  last  year  the  courses  in  music  have  been  some- 
what increased.  Three  Summer  Sessions  are  required  for  the  completion  of  a 
preparation  for  supervision  of  public  school  music.  There  has  been  a  material 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  over  last  year.  Ninty-nine  persons  have  taken 
music  exclusively  and  1 7  others  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  music.  No  less 
than  fifteen  states  have  been  represented  by  the  students  in  music  this  summer. 
The  department  has  been  finely  organized  and  admirably  carried  on.  With 
Barnes  Hall  and  the  Chapel  for  their  c  xclusive  use,  its  teachers  and  students  have 
bad  ample  and  convenient  room  for  their  work.  The  presence  of  so  many  musi- 
cians has  added  to  the  pleasure  of  all  members  of  the  Session.  The  chorus  led  in 
singing  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Chapel — an  exercise  which  has  appealed  to 
large  numbers — and  gave  an  excellent  concert.  The  organ  recitals  have  been 
continued  by  Mr.  Johnston  with  even  greater  success  than  last  year.  The  Chapel 
has  been  filled,  and  on  some  evenings  crowded.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
great  service  the  University  is  rendering  in  this  branch  of  our  summer  work  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  country,  and  music  is  fast  becoming  as  universal  a  subject 
in  the  course  of  study  as  drawing,  while  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  and 
supervisors  is  far  less  than  the  call  for  them. 

One  of  the  finest  treats  of  the  summer  was  a  recital  of  chamber  music  by  the 
Egbert  String  Quartet,  Messrs.  William  Grant  Egbert,  Paul  R.  Pope,  Harold  E. 
Riegger,  and  Jerome  A.  Fried,  who  with  Miss  Alice  Wysard  (formerly  organist  at 
Sage  Chapel)  as  pianist,  very  generously  volunteered  their  services  and  earned 
our  gratitude. 

Mr.  Riegger  further  contributed  much  to  the  excellent  music  of  the  Session  by 
his  faithful  and  artistic  work  as  master  of  the  chimes. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

In  education  we  have  given  for  the  first  time  some  distinctive  work  in  physical 
education,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elsie  Sameth  of  New  York  City.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  instructing  of  a  class  of  teachers,  Miss  Sameth  gathered  a  class  of 
children  for  use  in  model  teaching  The  work  has  been  very  successful,  has  met 
with  immediate  recognition,  and  must  certainly  be  continued  and  extended.  The 
important  department  of  physical  training  for  and  by  teachers  deserves  a  much 
larger  recognition  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

In  German,  as  in  French,  we  have  divided  the  elementary  work  into  three 
divisions  as  against  two  heretofore.  Course  A  in  each  language  now  covers  the 
work  of  one  high  school  year  and  carries  for  its  successful  completion  one  unit  of 
entrance  credit,  or  its  equivalent  in  "hours."  The  same  is  true  of  Course  B. 
Hitherto  the  work  of  these  courses  has  been  given  as  only  one.  Experience  of 
several  years  convinces  us  that  too  much  was  undertaken,  and  this  year's  trial 
proves  the  new  arrangement  in  every  way  much  more  satisfactory.  To  Course  C 
in  each  of  these  languages  those  students  are  admitted  who  have  had  two  previous 
years  of  study,  and  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  course  they  are  allowed 
two  units  of  credit,  if  they  have  not  previously  been  credited  with  more  than  one. 
Under  these  conditions  Course  C  is  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Only  those  are 
encouraged  to  attempt  it  who  give  proof  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  presump- 
tive preparation  and  ability  to  complete  it  with  satisfaction. 

With  four  advanced  courses  in  the  Department  of  German  wc  have,  I  think, 
a  very  complete  program  for  summer  study  in  that  subject.  We  could  make  the 
same  arrangement  for  French,  and  with  equal  satisfaction,  if  the  number  of 
teachers  wishing  advanced  French  were. sufficiently  great.  At  the  present  time, 
in  view  of  the  position  of  these  two  subjects  in  the  majority  of  our  high  schools,  it 
seems  hardly  feasible  to  make  this  extension  for  French. 

The  experiment  last  year  of  a  course  in  geology  was  so  successful  as  to  warrant 
the  arranging  this  year  of  all  work  in  this  field  as  an  independent  department.  It 
may  now  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Summer  Session. 

With  the  presence  on  our  staff  of  Miss  Rose  and  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  we  have 
been  able  to  make  a  beginning  of  special  consideration  of  industrial  and  vocational 
training  for  women.  These  ladies,  in  addition  to  the  courses  they  have  given  in 
home  economics,  referred  to  above,  have  been  very  helpful  in  the  discussions  and 
conferences  on  industrial  education. 

Following  our  plan  for  several  years  we  announced  this  year  as  regular  work 
two  courses  in  hydraulics,  previously  offered  tentatively  as  an  experiment.  They 
may  now,  I  think,  be  considered  permanent  additions  to  the  courses  in  engineering 
already  given.  A  course  in  machine  design,  for  which  there  were  a  number  of 
applicants,  was  given  with  success  by  Professor  Albert,  and  a  course  in  electrical 
engineering>was  also  given  for  the  first  time  as  an  experiment. 

IN  GENERAL 

The  excursions  which  permit  systematic  field  work  in  zoology,  botany,  and 
geography  and  geology,  and  furnish  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  outing,  form  a 
unique  feature  of  Cornell's  Summer  Session.  The  participation  in  them  has 
grown  steadily.  Over  200  persons  went  this  year  to  Watkins  Glen,  and  the  trips 
on  the  lake  have  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  largest  boat  available.  One  of  the 
most  instructive  of  the  excursions  is  that  to  Niagara  Falls.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  day  it  is  necessary  to  engage  a  special  train. 
This  year  we  fell  just  short  of  the  number  required  for  such  a  train.    I  think  in  the 
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future  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  as  certain  and  permanent  a  feature  of  the  Session 
as  the  excursion  to  Watkins  Glen.  The  large  number  of  people  who  go  on  these 
excursions,  and  those  who  go  singly,  or  in  small  parties,  in  the  gorges,  and  through 
the  country,  gives  opportunity  for  accidents  more  or  less  serious.  It  is  with  much 
satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  report  absolute  immunity  from  accident  of  any  kind 
throughout  the  Session. 

The  only  cloud  in  our  sky  was  the  death  at  the  Infirmary  early  in  the  Session 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Clegg,  who  was  here  for  the  second  time.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Public 
School  123  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  taken  ill  almost  immediately  on  arrival  in 
Ithaca.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  with  him  when  he  died. 
They  felt  that  everything  possible  had  been  done  for  him,  and  were  very  grateful 
for  the  care  given  at  the  Infirmary. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  mention  the  excellent  management  and  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  students  residing  in  Sage  College.  Not  a  single  complaint  of  any  kind 
has  reached  me  this  summer. 

I  find  little  cause  for  extended  comment  in  this  report  for  the  reason  that  the 
policy  of  the  Session  has  been  apparently  settled  and  no  radical  changes  seem  to  be 
needed.  We  may  justly  regard  this  session  as  successful  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has  been  accompanied  by  an  improvement 
in  their  average  quality  and  industry.  Each  year  shows  fewer  laggards  in  atten- 
dance. Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol, 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ADVISER  OF  WOMEN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
University  Adviser  of  Women  for  the  current  academic  year. 

ATTENDANCE 

There  have  been  registered  in  the  University  this  year  428  women,  the  largest 
number  ever  registered.  This  does  not  include  summer  school  students  nor 
winter  course  students  in  agriculture.  The  following  table,  showing  the  total 
number  of  women  registered  each  year  since  1900  and  their  distribution  by  col- 
leges, may  be  of  some  interest: 

Grad.  Arts  Law  Med.  Ag.  Vet. Med.  Arch.   M.E.  C.E.  Tota 

1900-OI  47  279  3  45  5  "  3          I  -  372 

1901-02  39  319  4  43  5  ~  *        -  -  400 

1902-03  44  297  6  38  10  -  1         -  1  384 

1903-04  30  279  6  40  12  1  8-1  366 

1904-05  27  261  2  37  17  -  8        -  1  348 

1905-06  32  281  2  30  21  1  4        -  -  371 

1906-07  42  305  3  25  32  -  4        -  -  4" 

1907-08  38  313  1  24  22  1  4        -  -  403 

1908-09  39  309  1  20  27  1  4  401 

1909-10  34  274  1  25  57  1  5        ~  -  397 

1910-11  46  262  1  25  90  -  4  428 
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The  registration  of  women  in  veterinary  medicine  or  in  engineering  courses  is 
naturally  exceptional.  One  would  hardly  expect  to' find  more  than  one  woman  in 
400  registered  in  any  of  these  courses.  The  law  course,  however,  for  which  a 
rather  larger  share  of  the  women's  favor  might  reasonably  have  been  predicted, 
shows  an  unexpected  tendency  to  decline  in  popularity.  The  relatively  large 
registration  of  women  in  architecture  in  1903-04  and  1904-05  was  due  to  courses 
in  painting  offered  by  that  college  during  those  two  years.  Since  these  courses 
were  discontinued  the  registration  of  women  in  architecture  has  been  small  and 
almost  perfectly  uniform. 

The  greatest  gain  in  the  number  of  women  registered  has  been  very  naturally 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  During  the  last  two  years  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  gain  in  agriculture  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
courses  in  home  economics,  but  the  gain  in  agriculture  proper  is  not  insignificant. 
Of  the  57  women  registered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  last  year,  21  were  in 
home  economics  and  36  in  agriculture  proper;  while  of  the  90  women  registered 
in  the  College  this  year,  48  were  in  home  economics  and  42  in  agriculture.  This 
gain  in  agriculture  and  in  home  economics  has  apparently  been  made  in  part  at 
least  at  the  expense  of  Arts.  During  the  eleven-year  period  covered  by  the  above 
table  the  total  registration  of  women  was  smallest  in  1904-05  ,when  it  fell  to  348. 
There  were  registered  in  Arts  that  year  261  women.  This  year,  with  the  largest 
number  of  women  ever  registered  in  the  University*  Arts  has  only  262.  The 
significance  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  another  connection. 

One  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  women  students 

among  the  colleges  is  perhaps  interesting  enough  to  deserve  comment.    The 

following  table  shows  the  registration  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  Medical 

College  from  1904-05  to  1909-10: 

Men  Women 

1904-05     354  32 

1905-06     363  30 

1906-07     318  25 

1907-08     269  24 

1008-09 195  20 

1909-IO     172  25 

It  will  be  remembered  that  beginning  with  the  fall  of  1908  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  medical  course  were  sharply  advanced.  The  attendance  of  both 
men  and  women  had  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease  even  before  the  advance  in 
entrance  requirements.  With  the  advance  came  naturally  a  sudden  decline,  which 
was,  however,  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  men  than  in  that  of  the 
women.  In  1908-09  the  attendance  of  the  men  fell  over  32  per  cent;  that  of  the 
women  only  1 6  2-3  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  men  this  decline  continued  through 
the  following  year,  so  that  their  registration  in  1909-10  was  over  40  per  cent  less 
than  in  1907-08;  while  the  women  in  that  year  gained  all  that  they  had  lost  the 
preceding  year  with  one  to  spare.  In  dealing  with  numbers  so  small  percentages 
are  of  course  misleading,  but  the  figures  would  at  least  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
women  found  themselves  better  prepared  than  the  men  for  the  advance  in  require- 
ments. 

RESIDENCE — THE  NEW  DORMITORY 

The  number  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Adviser  of  Women  during  the  first 
semester  was  384;  during  the  second  semester,  371.  The  following  table  shows 
their  distribution  according  to  place  of  residence: 
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First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Unive^tydornutones^g^-;;;;;   ;;;;;;;     «g  i«4 

Total 207  207 

Alumnae  house 20  20 

Mrs,  Kerr's  house    12  13 

At  work  in  private  families 14  14 

At  home  or  with  relatives  65  62 

Scattered 66  55 

Total  outside  dormitories 177  164 

Total  registered 384  371 

The  same  difficulties  as  heretofore  have  been  encountered  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  proper  housing  conditions  for  the  women  who  wish  or  who  are  obliged  to 
live  outside  the  dormitories.  The  announcement  of  Mrs.  Sage's  generous  gift  for 
a  new  dormitory,  however,  makes  it  possible  to  face  this  problem  for  another 
year  with  greater  equanimity.  The  plan  inaugurated  last  year  of  sending  pros- 
pective freshmen  a  circular  of  information  explaining  the  residence  requirements 
imposed  by  the  University  and  giving  a  list  of  "approved"  houses,  has  been 
continued. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  not  actually  struggled  with  this  housing 
problem  to  realize  how  great  is  the  relief  afforded  by  the  near  prospect  of  its 
solution.  Unless  the  attendance  of  women  should  increase  much  more  rapidly 
than  we  have  any  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  few  years  at  least  after 
the  completion  of  Prudence  Risley  Hall  to  house  all  women  students  in  the 
University  dormitories;  and  I  take  this  early  opportunity  of  recommending  very 
emphatically  that,  except  in  the  case  of  women  resident  in  their  own  homes  or 
with  responsible  relatives,  and  possibly  in  the  case  of  graduate  students,  residence 
in  the  University  dormitories  be  made  obligatory.  Self-supporting  women  need 
not  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  rule,  since  it  will  be  perfectly  possible 
to  furnish  opportunity  for  self-support  in  the  dormitories  to  all  who  will  be  likely 
to  need  such  assistance,  and  to  furnish  it  moreover  under  conditions  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  working  student  than  those  generally  prevalent  now. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DORMITORIES 

The  taking  over  by  the  University  of  the  management  of  the  Sage  College  din- 
ing room  has  proved  altogether  beneficent  in  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  women 
in  the  dormitories,  without  in  any  way  subjecting  the  University  to  additional 
expense.  Under  the  new  management  it  has  been  possible  to  effect  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  table,  and  to  bring  about  minor  changes  in  the  dormitory 
that  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  girls.  The  re- 
moval of  the  University  guest  chamber  from  the  second  floor  of  the  Annex  to  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  former  manager  on  the  first  floor  has  proved  advantageous 
in  every  way.  Not  only  has  it  restored  to  the  girls  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  on 
Saturday  evening — a  thing  forbidden  when  the  guest  chamber  just  above  was 
occupied  by  the  Sage  Chapel  clergyman — but  it  has  provided  for  the  guests  of  the 
University  more  suitably  located,  more  dignified,  and  more  easily  accessible 
quarters.  It  has  been  possible  also  to  equip  as  a  pressing  room  for  the  girls  a 
small  room  on  the  first  floor  formerly  used  by  the  manager  as  a  private  kitchen  and 
store  room.    This  room  is  also  used  as  a  receiving  room  for  bundles,  boxes,  and 
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packages  of  all  sorts,  the  removal  of  which  from  the  main  entrance  hall  has  effected 
a  considerable  improvement  in  its  appearance. 

The  real  beneficence  of  the  change,  however,  is  due  not  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  add  somewhat  to  the  creature  comforts  of  the  girls,  but  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  brought  about  a  profound  modification  of  their  attitude  toward 
the  College  and  toward  the  University.  However  unjust  may  have  been  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  former  management  of  the  dormitory  and  however  unreasonable 
some  of  their  demands,  the  fact  remains  that  the  continued  existence  here  of  an 
outworn  method  of  dormitory  management  was  bitterly  and  almost  universally 
resented,  and  the  resultant  tendency  toward  carping  criticism  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  institution  rendered  almost  futile  every  effort  to  create  a  happy 
and  satisfactory  community  life.  It  was  surprising  and  very  gratifying  to  see 
how  quickly  and  thoroughly  what  I  had  feared  was  a  fixed  habit  of  fault-finding 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  University  management.  That 
management  has  been  imperfect  enough  at  many  points;  no  one  knows  so  well 
as  those  to  whom  it  has  been  entrusted  what  its  defects  are;  but  the  students 
soon  gave  evidence  of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  fundamental  lightness  of  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  new  management,  whatever  its  failure  in  minor  details,  and  that 
made  just  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I  think  I  am  not  viewing  the  Sage  Col- 
lege community  through  rose  colored  glasses  when  I  say  that  in  this  one  year  the 
spirit  of  petty  fault-finding,  so  absolutely  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  home, 
whether  it  be  the  individual  or  the  community  home,  has  almost  died  out;  and 
that  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  has  taken  its  place — a  sense  that  the  students 
themselves  share  with  the  administration  the  responsibility  for  the  attractiveness 
and  happiness  of  the  college  home.  Whether  this  means  much  or  nothing  to  the 
future  homes,  individual  or  community,  into  which  these  girls  may  go,  is  possibly 
a  debatable  question.  That  it  means  everything  to  the  college  home  is  beyond 
all  question. 

The  taking  over  of  the  management  of  Sage  College  by  the  University  under 
the  direction  of  the  Adviser  of  Women  was  frankly  and  avowedly  an  experiment. 
So  far  as  I  know  no  one  questioned  the  desirability  of  direct  University  manage- 
ment; the  only  matter  in  question  was  the  possibility  of  giving  satisfactory 
service  without  financial  loss.  The  experiment  has  now  proceeded  far  enough  to 
enable  me  to  say  without  hesitation  or  reservation  that  this  is  possible.  The 
service  has  been  unquestionably  improved  this  year  and  can  be  still  further  im- 
proved without  imposing  any  financial  burden  upon  the  University.  Some 
permanent  arrangement  should  therefore  be  made  at  an  early  date  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  work. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  the  business  management  of  the  dormi- 
tory should  remain  permanently  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Adviser  of  Women. 
It  has  been  possible  to  carry  it  on  this  year  only  by  curtailing  considerably  other 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  office.  Moreover,  this  work  of  dormitory  management 
is  too  important  and  requires,  for  its  efficient  performance,  too  much  technical 
and  highly  specialized  training,  to  be  carried  on  by  novices  or  even  by  persons  of 
experience  but  without  scientific  background.  With  the  completion  of  another 
large  dormitory  and  the  opening  of  the  cafeteria  in  the  Home  Economics  building 
we  shall  have  here  a  problem  of  institutional  management  large  enough  to  demand 
the  services  of  a  very  highly  trained  and  thoroughly  scientific  woman.    I  believe 
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that  the  work  now  opening  up  here  offers  sufficient  opportunity  and  can  be  made 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  command  the  services  of  such  a  woman.  In  addition 
to  the  management  of  the  dormitories  and  the  cafeteria  she  should  have  charge  of 
the  work  of  instruction  in  institutional  management  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  and  she  should  be  able  to  use  the  institutions  under  her  charge  as 
practice  fields  for  her  students,  not  only  without  detriment  to  the  performance 
of  the  primary  function  of  the  institutions  but  even  with  some  enhancement  of 
their  efficiency. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Because  of  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  my  time  by  the  management  of  th  e 
dormitories,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  so  effectively  as  I  had  hoped  the 
plans  formulated  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  somewhat  the  social  life  of 
the  women  resident  outside  the  dormitories.  The  system  of  upperclass  ''ad- 
visers" for  the  freshmen  has,  however,  been  continued,  though  with  less  supervi- 
sion than  I  could  have  wished;  and  an  organization  (perhaps  I  should  say  a 
reorganization,  since  it  had  been  begun  once  before  but  never  perfected)  of  the 
"outside"  girls  has  been  brought  about,  that  promises  to  be  effective  not  only 
socially  but  in  the  work  of  supervision. 

By  reason  of  our  control  of  the  Sage  College  dining  room  it  has  been  possible 
to  put  into  operation  for  the  first  time  a  definite  and  systematic  plan  for  the  social 
training  of  the  young  women  resident  in  the  University  dormitories.  Last  year, 
following  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  the  Head  of  Sage  College  and  her 
assistant  held,  besides  the  large  annual  reception  to  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  number  of  smaller  "teas"  and  informal  "at  homes",  to  which  different 
groups  of  girls  were  invited.  The  expense  of  the  annual  reception  is  provided  for 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  University,  but  any  further  social  undertakings  on 
behalf  of  the  girls  have  had  to  be  paid  for  from  the  private  purse  of  the  dormitory 
officials.  Naturally  under  such  conditions  no  official  could  hope  to  do  more  than 
entertain  at  some  time  during  the  year  a  certain  limited  number  of  girls,  the 
primary  object  in  such  gatherings  being  the  entertainment  of  the  girls  themselves 
and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  cordial  relations  between  them  and  the  head 
of  the  dormitory. 

Unless  the  college  home  can  do  more  than  this,  however,  it  fails  signally  to 
perform  one  of  its  most  important  functions.  I  think  you  will  probably  agree 
with  me  that  the  college  dormitory  performs  its  function  efficiently  in  proportion 
as  it  helps  to  make  effective  among  its  members  the  ideals  that  govern  the  life  of 
the  best  individual  homes.  The  conditions  obtaining  in  the  college  home  should 
be  such  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young  women  entering  there  will  find  them- 
selves in  more  nearly  ideal  surroundings — physically,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
socially — than  obtained  in  the  homes  from  which  they  came.  It  goes  without 
saying,  of  course,  that  more  nearly  ideal  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  luxurious; 
it  may  mean  much  less  luxurious.  How  nearly  ideal  will  be  the  physical  condi- 
tions, will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  training  directing  the  busi- 
ness management;  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  will  depend  upon  the 
power  and  personality  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  home;  the  social  conditions 
in  part  also  upon  her  qualifications,  but  at  least  equally  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  University  itself  recognizes  the  legitimacy — the  necessity  even — of  this  part 
of  the  work  of  the  University  dormitory. 
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The  college  home  should  give  to  all  of  its  members  the  same  opportunity,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  for  social  training  as  is  offered  by  the  excellent  private  home. 
Its  atmosphere  and  its  direct  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  cultivate  in  its  members 
not  only  that  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  which  underlies  all 
good  manners,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  courtesies  and  social  usages  by  which  such 
consideration  finds  expression;  and  its  entertainments  should  be  sufficiently 
numerous  and  varied  in  character  to  give  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  home  a 
certain  indispensable  minimum  of  social  experience.  This  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  we  have  been  working  in  the  social  undertakings  of  the  year.  In  the 
various  teas,  parties,  dances,  etc.,  the  effort  has  been  not  merely  to  furnish  enter- 
tainment for  the  various  groups  of  girls  and  thus  enhance  the  friendly  relations 
between  them  and  the  Head  of  the  College,  though  both  of  these  subordinate  ends 
are  doubtless  attained  incidentally;  but  rather,  by  making  the  group  of  girls 
themselves  the  hostesses,  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  entertainment,  to 
cultivate  among  them  a  spirit  of  hospitality  and  give  them  a  more  effective  social 
experience. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  Student  Government  Association  has  done  much  more  effective  work 
this  year  than  last.  At  the  beginning  of  my  administration  in  the  fall  of  1909  I 
found  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  committees  of  the  Association  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  its  rules  upon  the  University  officials — a 
tendency,  that  is,  to  consider  their  duty  accomplished  with  the  reporting  of  an 
offence  to  the  Head  of  the  College  or  the  Adviser  of  Women.  My  steady  refusal  to 
accept  that  responsibility  and  my  insistence  on  their  own  assumption  of  it  did  not 
meet  with  universal  approbation  and  I  had  not,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  any 
very  convincing  reason  for  believing  that  much  progress  had  been  made  toward 
actual  self-government.  The  policy  of  non-interference  has,  however,  found 
ample  justification  in  this  year's  experience,  which  has  on  one  or  two  occasions 
tested  severely  and  with  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  the  strength  of  purpose 
in  the  student  body  to  maintain  real  self-government. 

In  November  the  Association  sent  its  delegates  as  usual  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Inter-collegiate  Association  of  Student  Government  Organizations,  held  this  year 
at  Randolph-Macon  College.  During  the  year  it  has  also  thoroughly  revised  and 
almost  entirely  rewritten  its  constitution,  and  has  brought  about  an  organization 
of  the  "outside"  girls,  which  promises  to  bring  them  more  closely  into  touch  with 
the  general  life  of  the  women  in  the  University  than  any  means  heretofore  em- 
ployed to  that  end. 

HEALTH 

While  the  number  of  women  students  sent  into  the  Infirmary  is  slightly  greater 
than  the  number  sent  in  up  to  this  date  last  year,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
general  health  of  the  women  has  been  better  than  last  year.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  all  cases  has  been  due  to  two  causes — a  slight  epidemic  of  mumps,  and  a 
somewhat  more  extensive,  but  still  not  serious,  epidemic  of  *  'grippe",  which 
visited  the  community  just  at  the  time  of  the  mid-year  examinations.  There  was 
one  entirely  successful  operation  for  appendicitis  early  in  the  year,  and  there  is  at 
present  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  the  City  Hospital,  but  this  is  a  "day  student", 
resident  in  her  own  home.    The  only  other  serious  case  was  a  very  pathetic  one  of 
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complete  and,  it  is  feared,  permanent  mental  collapse,  brought  on  not  by  anything 
in  the  victim's  university  life  (she  was  a  new  student  this  year)  but  by  overwork 
and  worry  over  what  she  considered  her  failure  as  a  teacher  last  year.  She  had 
come  here  at  the  instance  of  friends  to  take  a  small  amount  of  special  work  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  the  threatened  breakdown,  but  it  was  too  late. 

The  number  of  women  sent  into  the  Infirmary  suffering  from  fatigue,  from 
indigestion,  from  a  "general  run-down  condition",  etc.,  is  appreciably  smaller 
than  last  year.  This  is  perhaps  in  part  attributable  to  the  improved  diet  in  the 
dormitory;  in  part  also  perhaps  to  the  closing  up  of  the  Sage  College  "grocery 
store"  and  "candy  store";  and  in  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  vigorous  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  health  by  the  Women's  Health  League.  Comparatively  early 
in  the  year  Dr.  J.  P.  Schaeffer  of  the  Medical  College  gave  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  a  lecture  on  Habit-forming  Drugs.  Its  effectiveness  can  be  partly 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  medicine  cabinet  in  Sage  College,  which  had  before  been 
drawn  upon  almost  every  day  by  some  one  and  which  had  had  to  be  frequently  re- 
plenished, has  hardly  been  used  at  all  since  the  lecture  and  is  now  rarely  resorted 
to  except  in  the  case  of  cuts,  bruises,  or  slight  injuries  of  some  sort.  Later  in  the 
year  Dr.  Schaeffer  gave,  again  under  the  auspices  of  the  League,  another  excellent 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

During  the  year  Dr.  Almgren  has  made  the  usual  number  of  visits  to  Ithaca 
and  conducted  the  usual  medical  examinations  and  Miss  Canfield  has  carried  on 
faithfully  the  work  of  the  gymnasium.  Miss  Canfield  will  make  her  own  report 
to  you  concerning  this  work  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  it  here. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  conferred  with  Miss  Canfield  and  Dr.  Almgren  concern- 
ing particular  cases  and  at  Dr.  Almgren's  last  visit  we  had  a  special  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  over  the  work  and  the  needs  of  the  department.  I  think 
we  are  all  convinced  that  this  department  with  its  present  facilities  cannot  accom- 
plish what  such  departments  are  accomplishing  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  organize  a  thorough-going 
course  in  physical  education  comparable  to  that  of  Teachers  College  or  of  the 
department  of  physical  education  at  Wellesley.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
are  already  offering  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University — in  the  Medical 
College,  in  the  Home  Economics  Department,  in  the  sanitary  science  work,  in  the 
Physical  Training  Department — no  small  part  of  the  instruction  that  would  go  to 
the  making  of  such  a  course,  and  that  we  should  not  find  its  organization  an  im- 
possibly expensive  undertaking. 

Public  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  physical  training  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Within  a  few  years  we  may  expect  to  see  in  all  cities  of  any  considerable  size  physi- 
cal directors  in  charge  of  a  graded  system  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools, 
just  as  we  now  have  directors  of  music  and  drawing.  Women  physical  directors 
are  already  greatly  in  demand  for  playground  work,  for  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  work,  for  welfare  work  in  the  large  industrial  establishments,  for 
recreation  center  work,  and  of  course  for  normal  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  a 
demand  that  may  be  expected  to  increase  and  grow  more  urgent.  It  is  one  phase 
of  the  great  public  health  movement,  which  is  itself  a  part  of  the  general  con- 
servation movement,  and  the  training  demanded  of  the  workers  in  this  portion 
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of  the  field  is  no  less  scientific  than  that  demanded  in  other  portions.  The  physi- 
cal education  of  to-day  is  something  very  different  from  the  physical  training  of 
fifteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Sargent  says  that  the  physical  director  "should  be  a  college 
graduate,  a  practical  gymnast,  and  an  educated  physician."  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  should  also  be  a  trained  psychologist  and  a  born  teacher.  Probably 
not  many  of  them  fully  attain  Dr.  Sargent's  standard;  but  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  them  approach  it;  and  even  after  all  possible  deductions  are  made, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  training  now  required  for  the  work  is  broadly  scientific 
and  altogether  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  great  university.  Many 
of  the  women's  colleges  and  most  of  the  larger  state  universities  have  recognized 
the  need  and  are  attempting  to  meet  it  with  more  or  less  adequate  professional 
courses  in  physical  education.  If  Cornell  knows  that  such  a  need  exists,  she  has 
so  far  given  no  sign. 

Not  only  so,  but  our  women's  physical  training  department  is  unable  with  its 
present  facilities  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  work  already  assigned  it.  I  take  it 
that  a  physical  training  department  exists  for  some  more  positive  purpose  than 
the  mere  prevention  of  impairment  of  health  by  the  conditions  of  college  life. 
The  time  may  come,  perhaps  is  not  so  very  far  distant,  when  the  secondary  schools 
will  send  us  students  physically  as  well  as  mentally  prepared — students  whose 
physical  deficiencies  have  been  discovered  and  in  part  corrected,  who  have  re- 
ceived at  least  elementary  instruction  in  personal  hygiene,  and  in  whom  rational 
habits  of  life  have  been  partially  established.  Until  we  approach  somewhat  more 
nearly  that  happy  condition,  college  departments  of  physical  training  must  spend 
much  time  and  thought  and  money  in  discovering  and  correcting  physical  defects 
and  in  teaching  hygiene  so  effectively  as  to  induce  right  habits  of  life,  before  they 
can  even  begin  their  positive  work  of  developing  fine,  normal,  wholesome  human 
creatures,  capable  of  the  "more  life  and  fuller,  that  we  want." 

But  in  Cornell  we  have  spent  no  great  amount  of  either  time  or  thought  or 
money  on  these  things.  If  one  were  to  infer  from  the  support  given  to  this  work 
by  the  University  what  convictions  it  holds  in  regard  to  its  importance,  one  could 
only  suppose  that  it  cherishes  a  quite  medieval  doubt  of  the  power  of  "flesh"  to 
help  "soul"  at  all;  and  that  it  isjalind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  nation  that  its  educated  women  should  face  life 
not  with  trained  minds  only  and  with  souls  aglow  with  high  ideals  of  social  service, 
but  with  trained  bodies,  fit  instruments  for  the  soul  to  work  with,  giving  some 
promise  that  the  finished  work  shall  bear  at  least  a  recognizable  resemblance  to 
the  beautiful  ideal  that  lay  back  of  it  and  shall  not  be  too  wantonly  and  painfully 
distorted  by  the  imperfections  of  the  instrument.  To  attempt  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  particular  deficiencies  in  our  work  in  this  department  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions for  their  correction  would  extend  this  report  unnecessarily.  I  reserve 
all  such  matter  for  a  special  report  which  I  hope  to  present  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

VOCATIONAL  WORK 

The  work  begun  last  year  with  a  view  to  directing  the  attention  of  women 
students  to  other  fields  of  opportunity  open  to  them  besides  that  of  teaching  has 
been  continued  along  much  the  same  lines,  although  it  has  not  developed  so  rapidly 
in  some  directions  as  might  have  been  possible  had  not  so  large  a  share  of  my  time 
been  diverted  of  necessity  to  the  management  of  the  dormitories.    The  work  of 
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instruction  and  guidance  by  means  of  conferences  with  students  has  gone  on  un- 
interruptedly all  the  year.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  this  work  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  a  course  of  seven  lectures  by  non-resident  lecturers  on  Professional 
Opportunities  for  Women.  The  interest  in  these  lectures  has  been  much  moie 
active  than  last  year  and  the  attendance  greatly  improved.  The  lecturers  this 
year  were:  the  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  of  Kalamazoo,  who  has  won  for  her- 
self the  title  of  "municipal  housekeeper"  and  who  spoke  on  Women  in  Municipal 
Work;  Miss  Caroline  B.  Dow,  Dean  of  the  National  Training  School  for  Y.W.C.A. 
secretaries,  who  lectured  on  Training  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaryship;  Miss 
Jessica  V.  Donnelly,  Cornell  '08,  of  the  Federal  Labor  Bureau,  who  spoke  on 
Women  as  Social  Investigators;  Miss  Lillian  Wald,  head  of  the  Henry  St.  Settle- 
ment, who  spoke  on  the  Nurse's  Opportunity  for  Social  Service;  Dr.  Katherine 
Bement  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women,  whose 
subject  as  announced  was  Women  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  who  was  beguiled  into 
giving  the  girls  a  most  illuminating  glimpse  into  the  very  remarkable  work  she  is 
doing  at  Bedford;  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  of  Simmons  College,  who 
spoke  on  Secretarial  Work;  and  Miss  Carolyn  Van  Blarcom  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  who  spoke  on  Women's 
Share  in  the  Prevention  of  Disease. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  collection  of 
books,  circulars,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  etc.,  giving  information  about  various 
lines  of  work  possible  for  women.  This  material  is  classified  and  filed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  readily  consulted  by  the  students.  The  collection  now  contains 
information  concerning  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  for  women;  library 
work;  civil  service — federal,  state,  and  municipal;  probation  work;  advertising; 
home  and  school  visiting;  business;  secretarial  work. 

The  vocation  committees  of  the  various  alumnae  clubs  formed  last  year  have 
been  active  and  helpful.  Some  of  them  have  taken  up  special  investigations  that 
promise  interesting  results.  For  example,  the  Albany  club  has  made  an  inquiry 
into  possibilities  open  to  women  in  the  state  civil  service  and  embodied  the  results 
in  a  report  which  has  not,  however,  as  yet  reached  my  office.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Washington  club  is  making  a  similar  investigation  of  the  federal  civil  service. 
The  Buffalo  club  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  something  about  the  possibilities  for 
women  chemists  in  and  about  Buffalo.  The  vocation  committee-of  the  New 
York  club  has  joined  forces  with  similar  committees  from  the  New  York  alumnae 
clubs  of  other  colleges  and  together  they  have  formed  an  Intercollegiate  Bureau 
of  Occupations,  which  is  to  have  two  functions — that  of  investigating  opportuni- 
ties for  college  women  and  that  of  bringing  the  work  and  the  worker  together. 
By  March  of  this  year  the  Bureau  had  secured  $3,000  with  which  to  begin  its  work 
and  expected  to  have  $2,000  more  at  its  command  for  the  first  year's  work. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  year  I  have  been  obliged  to  defend  this 
part  of  my  work  against  an  imputation  of  Philistinism.  This  criticism  is  based, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  one  of  two  unwarranted  assumptions — possibly  both.  Either 
it  assumes  that  the  introduction  of  any  vocational  aim  into  college  work  is  neces- 
sarily destructive  of  its  "culture"  value,  or  it  assumes  that  the  effort  to  widen  the 
vocational  field  for  women  is  an  effort  to  withdraw  them  prematurely  from 
"general  culture"  work  in  order  to  put  them  into  vocational  training.  I  deny  the 
truth  of  the  first  assumption;  but  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  admit  it,  it  would 
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form  no  just  ground  for  criticism  of  my  work,  since  I  have  had  little  opportunity 
even  had  I  wished,  to  introduce  vocational  aims  where  they  did  not  already  exist. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  of  the  women  attending  Cornell  University,  the  number 
pursuing  their  work  without  any  vocational  aim  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negli- 
gible. The  records  of  my  office  show  that  of  the  360  women  registered  there  in 
1909-10  five  only  answered  negatively  the  question  as  to  whether  they  were  pre- 
paring: for  self-support.  Of  these  one  was  already  married,  three  were  engaged 
to  be  married  and  were  married  during  the  summer,  and  the  other  one  has  been 
teaching  all  of  the  year  and  expects  to  continue.  That  their  expectation  of  self- 
support  is  pretty  thoroughly  realized  is  shown  by  the  returns  from  last  year's 
class.  Seventy-nine  women  went  out  last  year,  though  not  all  of  these  were 
graduated.  Information  has  been  obtained  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  all 
but  two  of  them.  Of  these  77, 49  are  engaged  in  regular  college  or  secondary  school 
teaching;  4  are  doing  special  teaching  of  various  sorts;  3  are  in  social  service 
work;  2  in  library  work;  2  in  secretarial  work;  2  in  experiment  station  work; 
1  is  a  law  clerk;  1  is  practising  veterinary  medicine;  1  is  a  farm  manager;  lis  in  a 
municipal  research  bureau;  and  11  are  at  home.  Of  these  11,  4  are  married;  2 
wished  positions  but  failed  to  obtain  what  they  wished  and  will  become  self- 
supporting  at  the  first  opportunity;  and  3  are  at  home  temporarily  in  order  to 
relieve  other  members  of  the  family  of  home-keeping  duties  for  a  while  but  expect 
still  to  take  up  remunerative  work.  Of  the  73  unmarried  women,  all  but  2  are 
either  actually  self-supporting  or  expect  shortly  to  become  so. 

The  assumption,  then,  that  because  a  woman  student  is  registered  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  rather  than  in  one  of  the  professional  schools;  or  that  be- 
cause she  is  specializing  in  literature  or  language  or  history  rather  than  in  chem- 
istry or  business  management  or  philanthropy  she  is  therefore  in  quest  of  "culture" 
rather  than  of  vocational  training,  is  clearly  without  foundation.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  general  vocational  aim  of  her  education  is  imposed  by  stern 
necessity  before  she  comes  to  the  University.  What  remains  for  the  University 
to  do  is  to  assist  her  as  intelligently  as  may  be  to  determine  the  particular  direc- 
tion that  aim  shall  take,  and  then  to  furnish  the  necessary  training  with  as  little 
waste  of  time  and  effort  as  possible.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  more 
cogent  reason  for  assuming  that  all  of  our  women  are  fitted  for  teaching  than  there 
is  for  assuming  that  all  of  our  men  are  fitted  for  engineering;  nor  is  there  greater 
justice  in  stigmatizing  as  Philistine  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  assist  the 
women  to  a  completer  development  of  their  natural  aptitudes,  than  there  would 
be  in  applying  that  epithet  to  the  University  because  it  has  provided  so  generously 
for  the  vocational  needs  of  the  men. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  profound  appreciation  of  the 
extremely  efficient  assistance  rendered  by  Mrs.  Barbour  in  the  very  heavy  under- 
takings of  this  year.  Wherever  it  was  possible  she  has  relieved  me  of  the  necessity 
of  handling  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  dormitories;  and  if  we  have 
made  progress  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  it  is  due  very  largely  to  her  ex- 
cellent business  sense  and  executive  ability.  For  the  conduct  of  the  social  life 
of  the  college  home  she  has  been  entirely  responsible  and  to  her  alone  the  credit  is 
due  for  the  efficient  social  supervision  that  has  been  given.  I  should  be  less  than 
just  if  I  failed  also  to  mention  the  very  excellent  service  rendered  by  Miss  Pielden 
in  the  difficult  position  of  Secretary  of  Sage  College.    Her  self-control  and  good 
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judgment  and  her  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  student  point  of  view  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  in  minimizing  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
dormitory  management  and  the  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gertrude  Shorb  Martin, 
University  Adviser  of  Women. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  REGISTRAR 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifteenth  annual  report  as 
Registrar  of  the  University.  The  report  covers  the  academic  year  1910-11, 
including  the  Summer  Session  of  191 1. 

THE  YEAR 

Days      Sun-        Holi-    Vaca- 
in  Session  days         days      tion    Total 

First  term,  Sept.  27-Feb.  8 •  102        17          3  122 

First  term,  vacation,  Feb.  9,  10 2          2 

Christmas  vacation,  Dec.  22-Jan.  3 13        13 

Second  term,  Feb.  n-June22 108        18          1  127 

Easter  vacation,  April  6-April  10 5          5 

Summer  vacation,  June  2  j-July  5 13        13 

Summer  Session,  July  6-Aug.  16 36          6  42 

Summer  vacation,  Aug.  17-Sept.  24 39        39 

In  addition  to  the  246  days  in  session  given  above,  the  University  Library 
was  open  every  day  in  the  year  except  holidays  and  there  was  no  time  during 
the  year  when  college  activities  entirely  ceased.  The  shops  and  some  of  the 
laboratories  were  also  open  during  nearly  all  the  vacation  period. 

STUDENTS 

The  table  given  on  page  lxxxii,  which  shows  the  attendance  for  1910-11, 
gives  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  this  year,  including 
those  in  the  191 1  Summer  Session,  in  the  191 1  Summer  School  in  Agriculture,  and 
in  the  Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture,  but  excluding  duplicates,  as  5,624,  an  in- 
crease over  last  year's  attendance  of  430. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  attendance  in  each  course  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  in  1868.  Previous  to  1897  optional  and  special. students 
'Were  separately  tabulated,  but  now  these  are  distributed  as  far  as  possible  among 
the  groups  to  which  they  belong. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  regular  students  this  year  is  185.    Special 
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attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  table  includes  winter  and  summer 
course  students  only  as  separately  tabulated. 

MATRICULATES 

The  following  table  shows  that  1,969  students  have  registered  during  the 

present  year  for  the  first  time.    The  table  also  shows  the  method  of  admission. 

Students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Summer  Session  and  in  the  Summer 

School  in  Agriculture  are  not  considered  as  matriculants,  but  for  convenience  are 

listed  in  this  table. 

Graduates 85  Coll.  Ent.  Board  Exams 14 

Advanced  standing   195  Medical  (N.  Y.  City) 68 

Regents'  credentials 311  Medical  (Ithaca)    2 

School  certificates    524  Veterinary  students 39 

By  examination  8  Summer  session  (1911) 482 

As  special  students 138  Summer  School  in  Agr.  (191 1)    ..  103 

j  Total  1969 

The  small  number  entering  by  some  of  the  above  methods  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  methods  have  been  combined  in  a  single  case,  the  student,  how- 
ever, being  listed  in  the  group  to  which  the  major  portion  of  his  entrance  belongs. 

ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  all  credentials  presented  by  applicants  coming 
from  other  institutions.  This  system  has  given  uniformity  of  action  on  similar 
certificates  when  the  applicants  enter  different  courses  at  this  University. 

In  the  following  lists  should  be  included  properly  a  number  of  cases  of  special 
students  who,  coming  from  other  colleges,  would  have  been  eligible  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing.  Such  students,  however,  preferred  to  be  admitted  as 
specials.  Some  later  changed  to  a  regular  course  but  are  not  included  in  these 
tables. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  candidates  for  the 
first  degree  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ascertained, 
as  follows.  The  former  courses  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Medical  Preparatory, 
and  Optional  have  been  omitted  from  the  table  but  the  numbers  retained  in  the 

I  totals: 

Civil  Mech.  For-  No.  of 

Year  Arts  Phil.  Let.  Sci.  Agri.  Arch.  Bng.  Eng.  estry  Law*  Vet.  Med.  Cases 

1886-87  28        I        41        46       18 50 

1887-88  6       4       I       I      ....      II       IO 37 

1888-89  5      .  .        6        6        I        2      12        21       58 

1889-90  4      5      6      3      2  1  2  25 50 

1890-91  8      8      2      4      1  . .  14  28 65 

1891-92  7      9      *      5      *  2  10  52 89 

1892-93  6      6      1       8     ..  6  11  44 87 

1893-94  565      8..  6  6  56 94 

1894-95  423323644 71 

1895-96  5  «   4   7   3  3  9  33 85 

1896-97  10   4   2   4   3  3  11  42  12   5  . .  100 

1897-98  11   6      7   9  2  15  41  15   1  . .  108 

1898-99  27   6   1   7   5  3  16  56  2   6   3   2  134 

1899-00  28  ..   ..   1   5  3  25  64  1   7   4  ..  138 

1900-01          37 4  6  6  64  3  10   2   2  134 
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Civil  Mech.  For-  No.  of 

Year  Arts  Phil.  Let.  Sci.  Agri.  Arch.  Eng.  Bng.  eatry  Law*  Vet.  Med.  Cases 

I90I-02  38  

1902-03  33 

1903-04  31 

1904-05  29 

1905-06  39 

1906-07  40 

1907-08  43 

1908-09  37  

1909-10  47 

1910-n  41  


9 

2 

29 

92 

5 

7 

•  • 

2 

184 

8 

2 

24 

105 

9 

12 

1 

•  m 

194 

9 

5 

39 

112 

9 

1 

I 

207 

9 

5 

44 

101 

3 

•  • 

■  • 

191 

14 

8 

36 

89 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

187 

19 

5 

55 

86 

15 

•  • 

•  ■ 

220 

22 

10 

60 

79 

11 

•  * 

•  • 

225 

21 

10 

53 

7i 

5 

1 

5 

203 

41 

7 

30 

88 

9 

■  • 

•  • 

222 

44 

8 

44 

47 

11 

•  ■ 

•  • 

195 

Of  the  195  admitted  in  1910-11,  92  registered  as  freshmen,  59  as  sophomores, 
33  as  juniors,  and  1 1  as  seniors. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  have  been  admitted  from  475  other 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  3,400  students.  The  distribution  of  these  students 
can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  xciii  of  the  Report  for  the  year 
1907-08. 

ADMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE,  REGENTS*  CREDENTIALS,  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  the  credentials  of  those  entering  by  school  certifi- 
eate,  by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  including  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  applicants  admitted  by  school 
certificate,  by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  has  been  as  follows: 

•914  tS-7   'f7-8    *9S-t  '9S-Q0   W-l  "01-1  ♦«-*  'tt-4  *OUi  *«M  '06-7  '074  •«-•  *tt-lQ  10-41 

Certificate 164    202    193    199    275  396    357  308  315  3X7  380  324  46s  578  574   524 

Regents'   119    131    140    154    164    198    2x2  219  220  238  233  185  244  287  3*9   3" 

Examination 28      28  ,  25      22      24     26     39     19     18    27     16     18    41     12  14       8 

Coll.  Ent.  Exam,  fid 9     xx     20     27     29    37     33     >3  27      14 

N.  Y.  C.  Ex 20   9   S  . . 

Total 311  36l  358  375  463  520  617  557  573  609  658  584  792  905  944  *S7 

The  Regents'  credentials  mentioned  above  do  not  include  medical  and  veterin- 
ary student  certificates. 

The  discrepancy  in  numbers  in  the  freshman  class  compared  with  those  given 
in  the  Register,  is  due  to  students  being  there  listed  as  freshmen  because  of  some 
shortage  when  otherwise  they  belong  to  a  higher  class. 

The  small  number  credited  to  entrance  by  examination  would  become  much 
larger  if  those  taking  a  few  examinations  to  make  up  a  shortage  in  another  group 
were  included.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  student  enter  partly  by  certificate, 
partly  by  examination,  and  partly  by  College  Board  examination.  The  com- 
bining of  school  with  Regents'  credentials,  however,  is  not  a  common  method  of 
admission  and  is  employed  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  entering  entirely  by  our  examinations  is 
small.  The  preparatory  schools  are  now  better  acquainted  with  our  entrance 
requirements.  Certain  Regents'  credentials  admit  to  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Law,  and  under  certain  conditions  relieve  all 
students  from  taking  entrance  examinations.     Regents'  pass  cards  for  single 


*  No  data  prior  to  1806-97. 
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subjects  are  accepted  if  the  grade  be  at  least  60%,  the  University  Faculty  having 
agreed  to  accept  the  Regents'  pass  of  60%  for  the  years  1909  to  1913  inclusive. 
The  failure  of  several  students  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  before  complet- 
ing the  high  school  course  has  influenced  others  to  complete  their  course  in  school 
and  enter  the  University  by  certificate. 

PETITIONS 

The  usual  form  of  petition  has  been  continued  by  the  several  faculties. 
Where  the  petition  relates  to  routine  matters  and  a  mere  change  of  registration  of 
studies,  a  much  simpler  method  has  been  adopted  for  changes  in  registration,  and 
the  strict  enforcement  of  registration  rules  has  made  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  students'  work. 

The  registration  of  old  students  takes  place  after  the  matriculation  of  new 
students.  This  allows  new  students  a  day  to  arrange  their  work  before  instruc- 
tion begins.  Old  students  are  not  required  to  be  at  the  University  until  the  day 
preceding  the  one  on  which  instruction  begins.  The  system  of  registering  new 
students  in  September  in  groups  alphabetically  arranged,  and  of  sending  out  by 
mail  permits  for  registration,  has  solved  the  problem  of  overcrowding  at  registra- 
tion and  gives  each  student  abundant  time  to  get  started  aright. 

The  inserted  table  gives  the  number  admitted  to  graduation  at  the  191 1  Com- 
mencement as  well  as  those  of  former  years.  1 2,826  degrees  have  been  conferred, 
but  there  are  some  duplicates  between  the  first  and  second  degrees.  One  degree 
(M.D.)  was  conferred  in  1899,  but  in  1907  was  revoked  because  the  candidate 
declined  to  accept  it.  One  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  June,  1905,  but 
owing  to  a  technicality  was  withdrawn  and  conferred  again  June,  1906,  while 
another  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  1907  but  dated  as  June,  1906.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  discriminate  between  closely  allied  degrees,  but  such  have  been 
grouped  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  number  in  each  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  P.  Hoy, 
Registrar. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  INFIRMARY  COMMITTEE 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir:  I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  my  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee for  the  college  year  191 0-1 1 . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Schuyler  house,  on  the  property  purchased 
to  enlarge  the  Infirmary  grounds,  was  equipped  with  thirty  beds  and  made  ready 
for  the  care  of  such  mildly  contagious  diseases  as  mumps  and  measles  which  could 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Infirmary  and  for  the  care  of  which  the  City  Hospital  had 
only  limited  facilities.  This  provision  was  most  opportune  as  there  was  an  out- 
break of  mumps  among  the  students  early  in  January  which  lasted  till  late  in  the 
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Spring.  With  these  additional  facilities  it  was  still  necessary  to  care  for  many 
sick  students  in  the  City  Hospital  and  in  private  homes. 

The  construction  of  the  addition  to  the  Infirmary  is  progressing  rapidly  and 
the  addition  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  with  the  opening  of  the  college 
year  1912-13.  The  new  building  when  equipped  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000  and  will,  with  the  present  building,  comfortably  accommodate  about 
eighty  beds,  or,  in  times  of  emergency,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  beds. 
The  addition  will  be  a  strictly  modern  fire-proof  hospital  building  and  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  careful  isolation  of  diseases,  the  lack  of  which  provision  is  an 
embarrassing  difficulty  at  present. 

The  Infirmary  Committee  have  felt  that  the  sickness  among  students  might 
be  considerably  lessened  if  all  cases  of  indisposition  received  prompt  medical 
attention,  and  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  so  that  during  the  ensuing  year  the  Physical  Examiners 
will,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  act  as  medical  advisers  to  the 
students.  They  will  keep  office  hours  at  the  gymnasiums  and  every  student  will 
be  at  liberty  and  urged  in  case  of  sickness  or  indisposition  to  consult  the  medical 
advisers  for  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  advised 
whether  the  attention  of  a  physician  is  necessary.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
such  consultation  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  spread  of  diseases  will  be 
lessened. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  year  are  of  general  interest : 

Infirmary    Outside     Total 

Number  of  patients 939  69  1,008 

Total  number  day 's  service 6,552  1,124  7»^76 

Average  cost  per  day  per  patient $2.19  $2.55  $2.25 

Average  daily  service 23.4        4         27.4 

Average  days  per  patient   7  16.3         7.6 

Maximum  day's  service  (Feb.  21)   52  24         76 

Medical  cases 798 

Surgical  cases 1 177 

Eye,  ear,  and  nose  33  1,008 

Discharged,  cured   967 

improved 24 

not  improved 7 

transferred 6 

died   4  1,008 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  D.  Bostwick, 
Chairman  Infirmary  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  University 
Library  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 191 1 : 

The  following  table  shows  the  additions  made  to  the  various  more  or  less 
independent  collections  composing  the  University  Library  and  the  present  extent 
of  each: 


General  Library 

Law  Library 

Flower  Veterinary  Library  . . . 
Barnes  Reference  Library  . . . 
Goldwin  Smith  Hall  Library . . 
Stimson  Hall  Medical  Library 
Agricultural  College  Library  . 
Forestry  Library    

Totals    


Volumes 

Added 

1910-11 


9,481 

837 
214 

182 

109 

60 

626 

4 


U.5I3 


Present  extent  in 


Volumes 


338,787 
42,011 

3,8l8 
1, 821 

1,740 

1,039 
4.858 

1.135 


395.209 


Pamphlets 


60,000 


6o,000 


The  President  White  Library,  the  four  Fiske  collections,  and  the  eight  semi- 
nary collections  are  not  separately  enumerated,  but  are  included  in  the  statistics 
for  the  general  library.  Of  the  additions  to  the  general  library  (numbering  9,481 
volumes),  3,012  volumes  were  gifts.  Of  the  accessions  to  the  other  collections 
named  in  the  table,  the  gifts  number  15  volumes  for  the  Flower  Library,  26 
volumes  for  the  Stimson  Hall  Library,  2  volumes  for  the  Barnes  Library,  9  volumes 
for  the  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  Library,  and  61  volumes  for  the  Agricultural  College 
Library. 

As  heretofore  Ex-President  White  has  made  many  valuable  gifts  to  the 
Library.  H.  J.  Patten,  '84,  gave  $250  for  the  purchase  of  the  facsimile  of  the 
famous  EUesmere  manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  Mr.  Arnold 
Haultain  gave  the  complete  manuscript  of  the  Reminiscences  of  Goldwin  Smith, 
comprising  the  original  autograph  notebook,  the  first  dictated  copy,  the  first  type- 
written copy,  and  the  final  typewritten  copy.  From  the  Earl  of  Crawford  the 
Library  received  a  set  of  his  privately  printed  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  in  seven 
folio  volumes;  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  a  copy  of  the  privately  printed  and  richly 
illustrated  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  jewels;  from  W.  P.  Courtney  his  privately 
printed  monograph  on  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Poetry;  from  C.  L.  Freer  the  fac- 
simile of  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua;  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  a  set  of  the  Harriman  Alaska  series  of  Reports;  from  Mrs. 
Herbert  Tuttle  a  collection  of  the  books  used  by  her  husband  in  writing  his  History 
of  Prussia;  from  Professor  W.  T.  Hewett  a  considerable  collection  of  miscellaneous 
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works;  from  Professor  W.  L.  Phelps,  of  Yale  University,  31  volumes  in  English 
literature;  from  T.  Stanton,  '76,  the  current  volumes  of  the  Tauchnitz  collection 
and  many  other  works;  from  H.  P.  DeForest,  '84,  a  collection  of  medical  books 
and  journals  numbering  nearly  300  volumes;  from  A.  V.  Babine,  '92,  Kondakov's 
Histoire  des  ftmaux  Byzantins;  from  C.  M.  Depew  a  set  of  his  collected  orations 
and  addresses.  From  the  national  government  and  from  many  state  and  munici- 
pal governments  the  usual  supply  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  documents 
has  been  received.  To  yourself  and  to  various  members  of  the  University  staff 
the  library  is  greatly  indebted  for  frequent  and  valuable  gifts.  These  as  well  as 
the  other  gifts  of  the  year  have  been  promptly  acknowledged  and  a  list  of  the 
donors  is  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Among  the  noteworthy  purchases  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  of  the  Diary  kept  by  Goldwin  Smith  during  his  first  visit  to 
America  in  1864;  Eubel's  Hierarchia  Catholica  Medii  Aevi;  the  Sanctuarium  of 
Mombritius;  the  Opera  (1562)  and  Schriften  (1577)  of  Urbanus  Rhegius;  Lange- 
bek's  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum  (1772-1834);  the  Lady  Meux  Manuscripts, 
2-5;  the  full  orchestral  score  of  Piern6's  Children's  Crusade;  Martin's  Renais- 
sance en  France;  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  in  27  volumes;  Ber- 
lese's  Acari,  Myriopoda,  etc. ;  Brauer's  Susswasser  Fauna  Deutschlands;  Wesen- 
berg-Lund's  Plankton  Investigations  of  the  Danish  Lakes;  Sharp's  Fauna 
Hawaiiensis;  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Campi  Phlegraei  (1776-79) ;  Holland's  transla- 
tion of  Pliny's  Natural  History  (1601);  complete  sets  of  the  Annalen  der  Land- 
wirthschaf  t  ( 1 843-7 l ) ;  Annalen  der  nieder-sachsischen  Land wirthschaf  t ;  English 
Cart  and  Shire  Horse  Steedbook;  Bulletin  du  Comite"  des  Travaux  Historiques; 
Mittheilungen  aus  der  Stadt-archiv  von  Koln;  Revue  des  Bibliotheques ; 
Rrvista  di  Storia  Antica;  Monthly  Review;  New  Zealand  Statutes  (1 842-1908). 
The  following  sets  have  been  completed:  Arena,  Farmer's  Magazine,  Journal  de 
Chimie  physique,  McClure's  Magazine,  New  England  Farmer,  New  England 
Magazine. 

Dr.  A.  C.  White  reports  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  classification 
of  accessions  for  the  general  and  special  libraries,  he  has  revised  the  classification 
of  the  Apostolic  and  Christian  Fathers  and  the  classification  of  French  geography, 
description,  and  local  history,  assigning  to  the  books  in  these  classes  pressmarks 
based  on  the  Cutter  alphabetic  order  table. 

In  August  Miss  Katharine  Dame,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  catalogue 
department  since  1903  and  had  given  most  efficient  service,  resigned  her  position 
to  accept  one  at  a  higher  salary  in  the  State  Library  School  at  Albany.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  we  had  to  face,  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
Miss  Jennie  Thornburg,  '93,  who  had  had  long  experience  in  this  library,  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  as  Head  Cataloguer.  To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss 
Thornburg's  promotion  Miss  Margaret  Forgeus,  a  graduate  of  Bucknell  University 
and  of  the  Drexel  Library  School,  and  for  some  years  cataloguer  in  the  library  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  was  engaged  as  Cataloguer  and  began  her 
duties  here  in  December.  Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  due  to  these  changes 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  very  satisfactorily.  Miss  Thornburg's  report  shows 
that  the  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  maps  catalogued  for  the  general  card 
catalogue  during  the  year  was  10,150.  For  these  12,954  cards  were  written  and 
181 1  printed  cards  were  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress.    In  addition  to 
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the  regular  work  of  the  department  the  installation  of  two  new  catalogue  cases, 
containing  256  drawers,  made  necessary  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  cata- 
logue. During  the  two  weeks  of  the  Christmas  recess  the  cards  were  redistributed 
among  the  12 16  drawers  which  will  provide  ample  room  for  the  growth  of  the 
catalogue  for  a  number  of  years. 

From  the  special  Piske  Collections  I  have  to  report  that  the  fourth  volume  of 
Islandica  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  issued  early  in  July.  This  volume  contains  a 
bibliography  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hermannsson.  Professor  Horatio  S.  White,  the  literary  executor  of  Mr.  Fiske, 
has  made  arrangements  by  which  Mr.  Fiske's  catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  collection 
will  be  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Hermannsson,  the  curator  of  that  collection, 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  Petrarch  collection  by  Miss  Mary  Fowler,  the  curator 
of  that  collection. 

From  the  President  White  Historical  Library  Professor  Burr  simply  reports 
that  through  the  continued  generosity  of  Dr.  White  the  income  of  the  Warfare  of 
Science  has  made  possible  many  purchases  in  historical  fields. 

During  the  year  the  Library  was  open  307  days.  Last  summer  the  old  wiring 
of,the  building  for  electric  lighting  was  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  system  and  all 
the  wires  are  now  enclosed  in  conduits  of  the  best  pattern.  The  work  of  installing 
the  system  caused  some  inconvenience  to  the  users  of  the  library  and  necessitated 
the  closing  of  the  library  on  two  days  in  September. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Austen's  report  on  the  re- 
corded use  of  the  books:  The  registered  users  of  the  library  comprise  University 
officers  400,  students  700,  special  borrowers  27.  During  the  year  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  other  libraries  116  volumes  and  have  lent  to  other  libraries  and  bor- 
rowers outside  of  Ithaca  338  volumes.  The  recorded  use  of  the  books  for  the 
last  two  years  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

REFERENCE  AND  DEPARTMENT  USE 

1909-IO        1910-II 

Volumes  used  in  reading  rooms   66,839       67415 

Volumes  sent  to  seminaries 3,71 1         3*642 

Volumes  sent  to  departments    6,047         6,173 

HOME  USE 

Volumes  from  general  library    20,766       21 ,469 

Volumes  from  open  shelf  circulating  library    5*9?  1         5»2I3 

Lent  to  other  libraries  and  outsider  borrowers 188  338 

Total  recorded  use 103472     104,250 

Mr.  Austen  remarks  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  falling  oft  in  the  number  of 

books  given  out  for  reading  room  use  since  1903,  when  the  maximum  was  reached, 

and,  in  explanation,  says: 

The  steady  decline  noticed  during  the  past  eight  years  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
increased  number  of  books  drawn  out  of  the  library  for  use  in  other  buildings. 
Civil  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Chemistry  have  had  for  years  large  collec- 
tions that  have  supplied  the  needs  of  undergraduates  in  these  subjects.  To  these 
collections  have  been  added  practically  all  the  new  books  bought  in  these  subjects. 
Within  the  past  few  years  new  collections  have  been  deposited  in  Sibley  College, 
the  Agricultural  College,  Goldwin  Smith  Hall,  and  several  laboratories  in  history 
and  political  science  have  been  opened  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall.  .  .  While  this 
may  account  for  the  decreased  recorded  use  of  the  library  the  continued  growth 
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of  these  collections,  removing  so  much  material  from  the  general  library,  without 
library  supervision,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  usefulness  of  the  library. 
Experience  shows  that  research  work  cannot  be  done  outside  of  the  general 
library  without  duplicating  expensive  materials,  but  the  tendency  to  do  this  work 
outside  the  library  increases  with  the  growth  of  these  outlying  collections.  This 
tendency  has  increased  the  demand  for  volumes  of  periodicals  and  society  publi- 
cations, until  it  has  been  found  necessary  systematically  to  follow  up  such  ma- 
terials, month  after  month,  to  prevent  their  being  kept  out  beyond  the  time  of 
actual  use.  While  this  does  not  deprive  a  user  of  materials  actually  in  use,  it 
does  bring  back  to  the  library  much  material  that  is  not  needed  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  forgotten.  The  closing  of  the  department  libraries  evenings  and 
Saturday  afternoons  ties  up  much  material  that  might  be  available  if  it  were 
in  the  general  library. 

The  number  of  books  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  general  library  and 
deposited  in  other  buildings  has  increased  from  11,000  in  igoi  to  nearly  18,000 
in  191  o,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  increase  is  mainly  the  most  recent 
material,  much  of  it  not  duplicated  in  the  general  library,  the  significance  of  this 
withdrawal  is  increased.  Some  means  of  limiting  such  withdrawal  to  books 
actually  needed  for  constant  use  and  largely  duplicated  in  the  main  library,  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Austen  also  reports  that  there  is  some  criticism  of  the  requirement  of  a 
deposit  or  guaranty  bond  from  students  taking  books  for  home  use  from  the 
general  library,  and  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  adopt  the  method  in  use  in 
Harvard  and  other  universities,  under  which  a  general  bond  or  guaranty  is  given 
for  all  university  laboratory  fees,  including  the  library  deposit. 

As  to  the  outlying  collections,  the  experience  of  fifteen  years  seems  to  confirm 
the  opinion  I  expressed  in  my  annual  report  in  1896,  namely:  that  the  policy  of 
removing  from  the  fireproof  library  important  and  costly  sets,  which  could  with 
difficulty  be  replaced,  and  depositing  them  in  buildings  where  they  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  many  risks,  is  open  to  serious  question,  and  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  restrict  these  collections  to  books  of  every-day  use  and  those  which  can 
be  easily  replaced  in  case  of  loss. 

The  open  shelf  circulating  collection  continues  to  be  largely  used,  especially  by 
students.  The  number  of  students  who  have  registered  and  taken  books  from 
this  collection  for  home  use  was  837  and  the  number  of  officers  260.  During 
the  year  sixteen  volumes  from  this  collection  were  recalled  and  reserved  for  class 
use  in  the  general  reading  room.  The  number  of  readers  who  took  advantage  of 
the  open  shelf  arrangement  and  used  the  books  in  this  room  without  taking  them 
for  home  use  was  5566  as  against  3832  last  year. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ellis  reports  that  the  inventory  of  the  shelves  revealed  318  volumes 
on  the  wrong  shelves  as  against  281  last  year  and  more  than  this  number  were 
found  in  wrong  numerical  order  though  on  the  right  shelves.  The  number  of 
books  missing  from  the  stacks  and  unaccounted  for  when  the  inventory  was  taken 
is  415  as  against  381  last  year.  The  overcrowding  of  the  shelves  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report  is  increasing  but  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that  by  careful  and  economical 
arrangement  of  the  books  the  necessity  for  an  addtiion  to  the  building  may  be 
postponed  for  two  years.  But  the  problem  of  keeping  the  books  in  proper  order 
and  available  for  use  is  very  rapidly  increasing  in  difficulty,  and  more  and  more 
time  is  required  for  rearranging  the  books  and  adjusting  our  not  easily  adjustable 
shelves.  More  adequate  provision  is  also  needed  for  the  storage  of  our  increasing 
collection  of  maps.  It  is  evident  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  provide 
additional  shelf  room,  either  by  an  extension  of  the  stack  wings,  or,  if  that  is  not 
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possible  at  present,  by  turning  the  present  lecture  room  into  a  stack  room,  which 
would  relieve  the  congestion  for  only  a  few  years  at  the  most. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  year  Mr.  Austen  gave  his  regular  course  of  lectures 
on  the  use  of  books  and  in  the  second  term  an  advanced  course  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  year  the  course  of  lectures  on  general  bibliography,  given  in  the  second 
term  by  the  Librarian,  was  changed  from  a  one  hour  course  to  a  two  hour  course, 
and  this  change  made  it  possible  to  treat  the  subject  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  heretofore.  The  annual  record  of  publications  by  the  University  and  its 
officers  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Thornburg.  The  list  of  donors  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Leland. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Hiram  Corson,  who  died  on  the  15th  of  June, 
the  University  Library  will  receive  his  interesting  and  valuable  Cowper  collection, 
and  his  rich  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Semi-Saxon,  and  Middle  English  literature, 
including  his  collection  of  English  dictionaries  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
As  it  will  be  some  little  time  before  the  books  can  be  transferred  to  the  University, 
a  fuller  account  of  this  important  bequest  must  be  deferred  till  next  year. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  reference  to  the  great  loss  which  the 
Library  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Law  Library,  Alexander 
Hugh  Ross  Fraser,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  May,  after  a  brave  struggle  against  fail- 
ing health.  For  nearly  eighteen  years  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Law  Library, 
and  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  legal  bibliography  and  legal  literature  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  great  things  in  the  way  of  building  up  and  rounding  out  its 
collections,  in  spite  of  very  inadequate  funds,  which  were  often  supplemented 
by  his  own  generosity.  To  all  who  used  the  library  he  was  an  able  and  willing 
guide  in  their  studies  and  investigations.  He  will  be  greatly  mourned  and  his 
place  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Wm.  Harris, 

Librarian. 
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PUBLICATIONS,  1910-11 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  University- 
Official  publications  of  Cornell  University.  Vol.  i.  no.  B-C.f  no.  1-6.;  ii. 
no.  1-15.    Ithaca,  1910-11.    23nos.    8°  and  obi  1 6°.    Illus. 

Contents: — i.  B.  College  of  Civil  Engineering:  courses  of  instruction  1910-11. 

i.  C.  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 
announcement,  1910-11. 

i.  1.  General  circular  of  information,  1910-1 1. 

i.  2.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement  of  winter  courses, 
1910-11. 

i.  3.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  announcement  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

i.  4.  Annual  report  of  the  President  and  the  Treasurer,  1909-10. 

i.  5.  College  of  Civil  Engineering :  courses  of  instruction,  1910-1 1 . 

i.  6.  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 
announcement,  1910-11. 

ii.  1.  General  circular  of  information,  1911-12. 

ii.  2.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences :  announcement,  191 1 . 

ii.  3.  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 
announcement,  1911-12. 

ii.  4.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement,  1910-1 1 . 

ii.  5.  The  campus  of  Cornell  University,  a  book  of  views. 

ii.  6.  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School,  191 1-12. 

ii.  7.  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session,  July  6-August  1 6, 1 9 1 1 . 

ii.  8.  Samples  of  entrance  and  scholarship  examination  papers,  1910. 

ii.  9.  Announcement  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College,  191 1-12. 

ii.  10.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law,  191 1-12. 

ii.  1 1.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  191 1-12. 

ii.  12.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  courses  of  instruction,  191 1-1 2. 

ii.  13.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement  of  the  1st  Summer 
School  in  Agriculture,  July  £- August  16, 191 1 . 

ii.  14.  Catalogue  number,  19 10-1 1. 

ii.  1 5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture,  1 9 1 1-1 2. 

The  Cornell  civil  engineer:  monthly  publication  of  the  Association  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  Cornell  University.  Vol.  xix.  Oct.  1910-June  191 1.  Ithaca. 
8°.    pp.  488.    Illus. 

The  Cornell  countryman.  Vol.  viii.  Oct.  1910-June  191 1.  Ithaca,  191 1. 
1 8°.    pp.  362. 

The  Cornell  veterinarian,  published  semi-annually  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  Society  of  Comparative  Medicine,  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College.    Vol.  i.,  no.  1.    June,  191 1.    Ithaca.    8°.    pp.  51.  Portrs. 

Cornell  studies  in  classical  philology,  edited  by  C.  E.  Bennett,  J.  R.  S.  Ster- 
rett,  and  G.  P.  Bristol.    No.  xix    [New  York],  1910.    8°.    pp.  iii.  +  167. 

xix.  The  poetic  plural  of  Greek  tragedy  in  the  light  of  Homeric  usage,  by 
H.  L.  Jones. 

Cornell  University  medical  bulletin.  Vol.  i.  no.  1.  New  York,  191 1.  8°. 
Plates. 

Contents. — i.  1.  Announcement  of  the  Medical  College,  New  York  and 
Ithaca,  1911-12. 

Cornell  University  weekly  calendar.  Vol.  iii.,  no.  1-34.  26  Sept.  1910- 
17  June,  191 1.    Ithaca.    f°.    Broadside. 

Directory  of  resident  officers  of  instruction  and  government,  and  of  students, 
Oct.  12,1910.    8°.    pp.69.    Same, Feb. 22, 191 1.    8°.    pp.75. 
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Islandica:   an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic  collection 
in  Cornell  University  Library,  edited  by  G.  W.  Harris.    Vol.  iv.    Ithaca,  191 1. 
8°.    pp.  (10) +83. 
iv.  The  ancient  laws  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  by  H.  Hermannsson. 

The  journal  of  physical  chemistry,  editor,  W.  D.  Bancroft.    Vol.  xiv.,  no.  7- 
xv.f  no.  6,  Oct.  191  o- June  191 1.    m.    Ithaca.    9  nos.    8°.    Illus. 
Issued  monthly  except  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  physical  review,  a  journal  of  experimental  and  theoretical  physics;  con- 
ducted, with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  by  E.  L.  Nichols, 
E.  Merritt,  and  P.  Bedell.  Vol.  xxxi.-xxxii.,  July  1910-June  191 1.  m.  New 
York.    2  v.    8°.    Illus. 

The  philosophical  review,  edited  by  T.  E.  Creighton  with  the  cooperation  of 
J.  Seth.  Vol.  xix.  no.  4-xx.  no.  3,  July  1910-May  191 1.  2m.  New  York. 
6  nos.    8°. 

Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College:  Researches  from  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  edited  by  F.  L.  Keays.  Vol.  iii.  New  York,  191  o. 
8°.  Illus. ;  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  Vol.  i.  New  York,  1910. 
8°.  Illus.;  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathology.  Vol.  x.  New  York, 
1910.    8°.    Illus. 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  year  1909-10, 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  Feb.  10,  191 1.  Albany,  191 1.  8°.  pp.  220. 
Plates  and  figs. 

School  of  Education,  Cornell  University.  Studies  in  education,  No.  I. 
Ithaca,  191 1.  pp.  iv.  +  42.  8°.  Figs.  Contents: — 1.  Industrial  education, 
by  D.  S.  Kimball;  with  an  introduction  by  T.  G.  Schurman. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Annual  summary,  19 10.  New  York 
Section  of  the  Climatological  Service  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  cooperation  with 
Cornell  University;  published  under  direction  of  W.  L.  Moore  by  W.  M.  Wilson. 
Buffalo,  191 1.    40.  jpp.  12.    Maps. 

Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  No. 
279-302,  Tuly  1910-June  191 1.    Ithaca.    24  nos.    8°.    Illus. 

Circular  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  No.  8- 
11,  Nov.  ioio-Apr.  191 1.    Ithaca.    4  nos.    8°. 

Cornell  rural  school  leaflet;  A.  G.  McCloskey,  editor.  Vol.  iv.,  no.  1-5. 
Sept.  1910-May  191 1.    Ithaca.    8°.    Illus. 

Home  nature-study  course,  by  A.  B.  Comstock.  N.S.  vol.  vii.  No.  1-3., 
Oct.  1910-Mar.  191 1.    Ithaca.    8°.    Illus. 

By  Officers 
In  the  present  list  are  included  the  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  transactions,  etc.,  published  by  officers  and  fellows  of  the 
University  during  the  period  extending  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911,  with 
some  titles  omitted  in  previous  lists. 

Adams,  J.  Q..  Jr.  The  four  pictorial  representations  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage.     (Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ,  philol. ,  x  (191 1 ) ,  329.) 

A  glimpse  of  Shakespeare.    (Wake  Forest  Student,  xxx  (1910),  183.) 

Thomas  Porde's  Love's  labyrinth.    (Studies  in  language  and  literature 

in  celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  James  Morgan  Hart,  10 10,  p.  1.) 

The  Timon  plays.     (Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Philol. ,  ix  (1010) ,  506.) 

[Review  of]  Sheridan  from  new  and  original  material,  including  a  manu- 
script diary  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire;  by  W.  Sichel.  (Mod.  Lang. 
Notes,  xxvi  (191 1),  60.) 

Albee,  E.    [Review  of]  The  philosophy  of  the  enlightenment ;  by  J.  G.  Hifeben. 
(Philos.  Rev.,  xix  (1910),  538.) 

Allen,  A.  A.    The  crow.    (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  iv  (1910) ,  14.) 

A  note  on  the  Prothonotary  warbler.     (Auk,  xxviii  (1 91 1 ) ,  1 1 5.) 

Recognition  of  birds.    (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  iv  ( 1910),  8.) 

Andrews,  A,  Le  R.  Old  Norse  notes.  I— III.  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxvi 
(1910,46.) 

Studies  in  the  Fornaldarsogur  Nordlanda.    I.:  The  Hr6mundar  saga 

Grippsonar.    §§  1-3.    (Mod.  Philol.,  viii  (191 1),  527.) 
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Atkinson,  G.  F.    Botany  for  high  schools.     New  York,  1910.    120.    pp. 

xv-  +  493-    415  figs. 

Cystidia  of  Coprinus.     [Review  of]    The  function  and  fate  of  the 

cystidia  of  Coprinus  atramentarius,  together  with  some  general  remarks  on 
Coprinus  fruit  bodies,  by  A.  H.  Buller.    (fiotan.  Gazette,  li  (191 1),  306.) 

The  origin  and  taxonomic  value  of  the  "veil"  in  aictyophora  and  ithy- 

phallus.    (Same,  li  (191 1 ) ,  1 .) 

joint  author.    The  Botanical  Congress  at  Brussels,  [by]  W.  G.  Farlow 

[and]  G.  F.  Atkinson.    (Same,  1  (1910),  220.) 

Bailey,  E.  J.  George  Meredith  in  America:  a  comment  and  a  bibliography. 
(Studies  in  language  and  literature  in  celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
James  Morgan  Hart,  1910,  p.  43.) 

The  lesson  assignment  in  English.    (Proceedings  of  the  24th  Annual 

Convention  of  the  Assoc,  of  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  191 1,  p.  100.) 

Outlines  of  English  masterpieces:    a  series  of  nine  articles.    (Amer. 

Education,  xiv  (1910-11). 

Bailey,  H.  C.  Pulsations  in  peripheral  veins.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  cxli  (191 1),  709.) 

See  also  Hatcher,  R.  A.,  and  H.  C.  Bailey. 

Baldwin,  W.  M.  An  adult  human  pancreas  showing  an  embryological  con- 
dition.   (Anat.  Rec.,  iv  (1910),  21.) 

Duodenal  diverticula  in  man.    (Same,  v  (191 1),  121.) 

The  pancreatic  ducts  in  man,  together  with  a  study  of  the  microscopical 

structure  of  the  minor  duodendal  papilla.    (Same,  v  (1 91 1 ) ,  1 97.) 

A  specimen  of  annular  pancreas.    (Same,  iv  (1 91  o) ,  299.) 

Bancroft,  W.  D.  The  photographic  plate.  IV.  The  emulsion.  (Jour,  of 
Physical  Chem.,  xiv  (1910),  620.) 

Same.    V.-VI.    The  latent  image.    I— II.    (Same,  xv  (191 1),  313, 551.) 

A  universal  law.    (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxiii  (191 1),  91 .) 

editor.    The  Jour,  of  physical  chem.,  1910-1 1 . 

[Papers  from  the  Laboratory  of  W.  D.  Bancroft,  published  in  the  Jour,  of 
Physical  Chemistry.  1910-11,  vol.  xiv.-xv.]:  Experiments  on  solarization  by 
G.  A.  Perley,  xiv.  (1910) ;  Temperature  measurements  in  an  experimental  carbor- 
undum furnace,  by  H.  W.  Gillett,  xv.  (191 1),  213;  The  treatment  of  sul- 
phated  storage  cells,  xv.  (191 1),  489. 

Also  forty-four  signed  book  reviews  in  the  Jour,  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Barnard,  W.  N.,  and  others.  Elementary  heat-power  engineering,  by  W.  N. 
Barnard  in  conjunction  with  C.  F.  Hirshfeld  and  A.  W.  Smith.  Ithaca,  1910. 
8°.    pp.  308  +  iv. 

Barnes,  F.  A.    See  Crandall,  C.  A.  and  F.  A.  Barnes. 

Barrows,  C.  C.  Intramural  abscess  of  the  uterus.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  lxiii  (191 1),  no.  4.) 

Bauer,  J.  [Review  of]  The  story  of  sugar,  by  G.  T.  Surface.  (Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Acad,  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  xxxvii  (191 1),  329.) 

,  assistant  managing  editor.    Economic  Bulletin,  1910-1 1 . 

Also  a  large  number  of  short  unsigned  articles  in  the  Economic  Bulletin. 

Bedell,  F.  The  components  of  alternating  current,  electro-motive  force  and 
power.    (Electrical  world,  lvi  (1910),  1370.) 

Measurement  of  instantaneous  lamp  resistance.  (Same,  lvii  (191 1),  370.) 

editor.    Thephysical review,  (1910-191 1 .) 

Benedict,  S.  R.  The  determination  of  the  total  sulphur  in  urine.  (Jour,  of 
Biol.  Chem.,  viii,  (1910)  499.) 

The  estimation  of  urea.     (Same,  viii  (1910),  405.) 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  reducing  sugars.     (Same,  ix  (191 1),  57.) 

Bennett,  C.  E.  Syntax  of  early  Latin.  Vol.  i.  The  verb.  Boston,  1910. 
8°.    pp.  xix.  +  506. 

,  editor.    Cornell  studies  in  classical  philology,  1910-1 1 . 

Bentley,  M.  Psychical  research. — Psychology. — Psychotherapy.  (New 
Internat.  Yearbook,  1910,  pp.  610, 615.) 
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Sensation,  general.     (Psycholog.  Bull.,  viii  (191 1 ),  79.) 

joint  author.    A  note  on  learning  in  Paramecium,  by  L.  M.  Day  and 


M.  Bentley.     (Jour,  of  Animal  Behavior,  i  (191 1) ,  67.) 

[Reviews  of]  Grundzuge  der  physiologischen  Psychologic     6.    AufL, 

Bd.  ii. ;  von  W.  Wundt.  (Philosoph.  Rev.,  xx  (191 1),  344.)  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Amer.  Psychological  Assoc,  on  the  Standardizing  of  Procedure  in 
Experimental  Tests.  (Psycholog.  Bull.,  viii  (191 1),  215.)  Vorlesungen  uber 
THerpsychologie;   von  K.  C.  Schneider.     (Same,  vii  (1910),  264.) 

associate  editor.    Jour,  of  Animal  Behavior,  19 1 1 . 

See  also    Titchener,  E.  B.  and  M.  Bentley,  editors. 

Birch,  R.  R.  The  preparation  and  use  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum.  (Cornell 
Veterinarian,  i  (1911),  17.) 

Bizzell,  J.  A.    See  Lyon,  T.  L.,  and  J.  A.  BizzeU. 

Boofhroyd,  S.  L.    See  Leland,  O.  M.  and  S.  L.  Boothroyd. 

Bristol,  G.  P.,  editor.    Cornell  studies  in  classical  philol. ,  1910-1 1 . 

Brody,  J.  G.    See  Hatcher,  R.  A.,  and  J.  G.  Brody. 

Browne,  A.  W.    Inorganic  and  physical  chemistry.     (Amer.  Year  Book,  191 1, 

p.  589.) 

joint  author.    Wirkung  von  mechanischer  Erschutterung  auf  Kohlen- 

saure  in  der  Nahe  der  kritischen  Temperatur;  by  W.  P.  Bradley,  A.  W.  Browne, 

and  C.  P.  Hale.     (Zeits.  fur  komprimierte  und  nussige  Gase,  xiii  (191 1 ),  101 .) 

Burnett,  S.  H.  A  preliminary  report  on  a  pneumonia  in  cattle  due  to  a  new 
species  of  actinomyces  (streptothrix).  (Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary 
College,  1909-10,  p.  167.) 

Burr,  G.  L.  [Reviews  of]  Geschichte  der  Papste  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mit- 
telalters,  von  Ludwig  von  Pastor.  5  er  Bd.  Paul  Hi.  (1 534-1 549).  (Amer. 
Hist.  Rev.,  xv  (1910),  847);  Historie  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en  France:  des 
origines  a  la  suppression  (1 528-1 762);  par  le  P.  Henri  Pouqueray,  S.  J.  Tom. 
i.:  Les  origines  et  les  premieres  luttes.  (1528-1575).  (Same,  p.  845);  Les 
Jesuites,  par  H.  Boehmer.     (Same.) 

Carpenter,  R.  C.  Density  and  strength  of  concrete  blocks  cast  in  sand  molds. 
(Sibley  Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxv  (191  o),  66.) 

The  effect  of  compression  on  the  economy  of  the  steam  engine.     (Same, 

xxv  (1910),  116.) 

Research  in  Sibley  College.    (Same,  xxv  (1910),  29.) 

Test  of  a  Parsons  type  steam  turbine.    (Same,  xxv  (191 1),  177.) 

The  test  of  a  slide  valve  gasoline  engine.    (Same,  xxv  (ioj  1),  382.) 

Carver,  W.  B.  Ideals  of  a  quadratic  number  field  in  canonic  form.  (Amer. 
Math.  Monthly,  xviii  (191 1),  81.) 

The  poles  of  finite  groups  of  fractional  linear  substitutions  in  the  complex 

plane.     (Same,  xviii  ( 1 9 1 1 ) ,  27.) 

[Review  of]  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  by  D.  A.  Murray,     (Bull. 

of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xvii  (1911),  206.) 

Catterall,  R.  C.  H.  The  credibility  of  Marat.  (Amer.  Hist.  Review,  xvi 
(1910),  24.) 

Remarks  on  a  bibliography  of  modern  English  history.  (Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Amer.  Historical  Assoc.,  i  (1908),  87.) 

The  successes  and  failures  of  the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United 

States.     (Proceedings  of  the  Acad,  of  Polit.  Science  in  the  City  of  New  York,  i 
(1911),  199.) 

[Reviews  of]  English  political  institutions:  an  introductory  study,  by 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  (Amer.  Hist.  Review,  xvi  (191 1),  682.);  Notes  on  British 
history;  by  W.  Edwards.  (Same,  p.  681.);  Reading  references  for  English 
history;  by  H.  L.  Cannon.  (Same,  xvi  (191 1),  399.);  Seven  great  statesmen  in 
the  warfare  of  humanity  with  unreason;  by  A.  D.  White.  (Cornell  Alumni 
News,  xiii  (1910),  54.);  Tableaux  de  depreciation  du  p&pier-monnaie,  by  P. 
Caron,     (Amer.  Hist.  Review,  xvi  (191 1),  345.) 

Cecil,  R.  L.  A  case  of  schistosomum  Japonicum.  (Proc.  of  the  N.  Y. 
Pathol.  Soc.,  x  (1910-11),  176.) 

A  case  of  tumor  of  the  pancreas.     (Same,  p.  135.) 
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Concerning  adenonata  originating  from  the  islands  of  Langenhaus. 

(Jour,  of  Exp.  Med.f  xiii  (1911).  595-) 

and  W.  B.  Soper.  A  case  of  meningococcous  endocarditis  with  septicae- 
mia.   (Proc.  of  the  N.  Y.  Pathol.  Soc.,  x  (1910-1 1),  135.) 

See  also    Hartwell,  J.  A.  and  R.  L.  Cecil. 

ChamotjE.  M.  A  modified  phenol  sulphonic  acid  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  nitrates  in  water.    (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxiii  (191 1),  381.) 

and  EL  W.  Redfield.    The  analysis  of  water  for  household  and  municipal 

purposes.    Ithaca,  191 1.    sm.    8°.    pp.  130. 

and  others.    A  study  on  the  ppenolsulphonic  acid  method  for  the 

determination  of  nitrates  in  water.  III.  The  chief  sources  of  error  in  the  method. 
— IV.  A  modified  phenolsulphonic  acid  method;  by  E.  M.  Chamot,  D.  S.  Pratt, 
and  H.  W.  Redfield.    (Tour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxiii  (191 1),  366, 381.) 

Church*  L  P.  Mechanics  of  internal  work  (or  work  of  deformation)  in  elastic 
bodies  ana  systems  of  equilibrium,  including  the  method  of  least  work.  New 
York,  1910.    8°.    pp.  vi.  +  126.    43  figs. 

A  friction-head  diagram  for  riveted  steel  pipes  or  penstocks.    (Cornell 

Civil  Engineer,  xix  (1010),  79.) 

Clark,  C.  F.  Variation  and  correlation  in  timothy.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell 
University  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  267  (1910),  301.) 

Coffea,  T.  H.  Practical  hints  on  laboratory  technic  for  the  practitioner, 
n.  p.,  n.  d.,  8°.    pp.  16. 

associate  editor.    The  post-graduate  bulletin,  1 9 1 0-1 1 . 

Cole.  L.  G.  The  radiographic  diagnosis  and  classification  of  early  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Mea.  Sciences,  cxl  (1910),  29.) 

joint  author.    Radiograms  of  the  digestive  tract  by  inflation  with  air, 

by  L.  G.  Cole  and  M.  Einhorn.    (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcii  (1910),  705.) 

Coleman,  W.  The  general  principles  of  organotherapy.  (Handbook  of 
practical  treatment  by  many  writers,  edited  by  J.  H.  Musser  and  A.  O.  J.  Kelley. 
Philadelphia,  i  (ion),  295.) 

A  physician's  attitude  toward  the  revision  of  the  pharmacopeia.    (N.  Y. 

Med.  Jour.,  xa  (1910),  1332.) 

Coley,  W.  B.    Hernia.    (Progressive  Med. ,  June,  191 1 ,  p.  17.) 

Injury  as  a  causative  factor  in  cancer.    (Annals  of  Surgery,  liii  (191 1), 

449.  615) 

Sarcoma  of  the  clavicle;  end-results  following  total  excision.    (Same,  lii 

(i9io),776.) 

See  also  Ewing,  J.,  and  W.  B.  Coley. 

Comfort,  W.  W.  Bibliography  of  a  year's  scholarship  for  the  Romance 
languages.    (Amer.  Year  Book,  191 1 ,  p.  760.) 

Going  back  to  the  Rollo  books.    (Springfield  Republican,  6  Nov. ,  1910.) 

Vita  Nova:  41  and  Cliges:  5815  ff.     (Romanic  Review,  ii  (1911),  209.) 

Comstock,  J.  H.  The  palpi  of  male  spiders.  (Annals  of  the  Entomol.  Soc. 
of  Amer.,  iii  (1910),  161.) 

The  present  methods  of  teaching  entomology.    (Jour,  of  Economic 

Entomol.,  iv  (191 1),  53.) 

Conn,  H.  J.  Bacteria  in  frozen  soil.  (Centralblatt  fuY  Bakteriologie,  Pt.  2. 
xxviii  (1910),  422.) 

Conner,  L.  A*  Biot's  breathing  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxli 
(191 1),  350.) 

Pulmonary  symptoms  as  premonitory  signs  of  venous  thrombosis. 

(Med.  Record,  lxxix  (191 1),  7*3.) 

The  visceral  anaesthesias  of  tabes  dorsalis  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis 

of  acute  inflammatory  conditions  in  the  abdomen.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  Iv  (ioio),  1427.) 

Cooper,  L.  Letters  by  an  American  Spy.  (Notes  and  queries,  ser.  11,  ii 
(1910),  536.) 

The  power  of  the  eye  in  Coleridge.    (Studies  in  language  and  literature 

in  celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  James  Morgan  Hart,  iqio,  p.  78.) 

She  was  a  maiden  city.    (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxvi  (191 1),  199.) 
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Wordsworth:    The   cuckoo-clock.    (Notes  and  queries,   ser.     n,   ii 

(1910),  324.) 

Wordsworth:  variant  readings.     (Same.  ser.  11,  ii  (1910),  222, 416.) 

Wordsworth's  conception  of  the  ancient  mariner.      (Archiv  fur  das 

Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen,  cxxv  (iqio),  89.) 

[Review  of]  Tne  Cambridge  history  of  English  literature,  by  A.  W.  Ward 

and  A.  R.  Waller.    Vol  3-4,  1910.     (Dial,  xlix  (1910),  61.);   Same,  VoL  5-6, 
191 1.    (Same,  1  (191 1),  302.) 

Cox,  E.  G.    A  Greek  proverb  in  modern  Irish.    (Classical  Philol.,  v  (1910), 

363.) 

A  middle-Irish  fragment  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  history;   edited  and 

translated  with  notes  and  glossary.     (Studies  in  language  and  literature  in 

celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  James  Morgan  Hart,  1910,  p.  122.) 

[Review  of]  Representative  English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads,  by 

R.  A.  Witham.    (School  Review,  xix  (191 1),  135.) 

Craig,  J.    [Account  of  the  Tampa  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Soc.j    (Country  Gentleman,  lxxvi  (191 1),  no.  3030, 3032, 3033-35.  3038.) 
Same.     (Tribune  Parmer,  1911^05.487-489.) 

Impressions  of  a  newcomer.    (Report  of  the  Georgia  State  Hort.  Soc., 

1910.) 

Sweet  pea  trials  at  Cornell.    (Annual  report  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 

Soc.,  1910.) 

and  A.  C.  Beat  Sweet  Pea  studies  1.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no  301  (1911),  749.) 

editor.    National  nurseryman;   monthly  jour,  devoted  to  nursery  and 

tree  growing  interests,  1910-11. 

Crandall,  C.  L.  Impact  tests  on  railroad  bridges.  (Cornell  Civil  Engineer, 
xk(i9ii).  139.) 

and  F.  A.  Barnes.    Field  book  for  railroad  surveying.    New  York,  1910. 

8°.    pp.  viii.  H-  194.    Figs. 

Creighton,  J.  E.    American  editor.    Kant-Studien,  1910-1 1. 

editor.    The  Philosophical  review,  1910-1 1. 

Crosby,  C.  R.  The  apple  red-bug.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr. 
Exp.  Station,  no.  291  (191 1),  21 1.) 

A  new  species  of  phalangida  from  Missouri.    (Canadian  Entomologist, 

xliii(i9ii),  20.) 

Notes  on  the  life-history  of  two  species  of  capsidae.  (Same,  xliii  ( 19 1 1 ) ,  1 7) . 

Dana,  C.  L.  The  interpretation  of  pain  and  the  dysesthesias.  (Jour,  of  the 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lvi  (191 1),  787.) 

The  metabolic  changes  in  hematoporphyrinuria  not  of  drug  origin. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  lvi  (191 1),  247.) 

— —  When  Apollo  strikes  the  lyre:  a  study  of  the  canticles  of  the  old  anato- 
mists.    (Proc.  of  the  Charaka  Club,  1910-1 1 .) 

Dann,  H.  E.    School  hymnal.    New  York,  19 10.    8°.    pp.191.    Music. 

The  responsibility  of  the  normal  school  in  the  musical  equipment  of 

its  graduates.     (New  Music  Review,  x  ( 191 1 ) ,  266.) 

Davidsen,  EL  C.  Theme  writing  in  modern  languages;  address  delivered  at 
the  55th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Assoc.,  Rochester, 
Dec.  28,  1910.    (Proc.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers1  Assoc.  (1910),  161.) 

Davis,  R.  P.  Conditions  tending  to  cause  superficiality.  (Engineering 
Record,  lxii  (1910),  532.) 

Proper  sands  for  mortar  and  concrete.    (Cornell  Civil  Engineer,  xix 

(191  i),ii4.) 

A  reinforced  concrete  beam  failure.  (Engineering  record,  lxiii  (191 1 )  ,572.) 

Tests  to  determine  the  relationship  between  density  and  the  strength 

of  mortar.    (Engineering-Contracting,  xxxv  (191 1),  156.) 

Dayton.  H.  Treatment  of  exophthalmic  goiter  with  thyroidectin.  (Jour,  of 
the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lvi  (191 1),  1 176.) 

DeGarmo,  C.  Principles  of  secondary  education.  Vol.  iii.  Ethical  training. 
New  York,  1910.    sm.    8°.    pp.213. 
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Duggar,  B.  M,  Plant  physiology.  New  York,  191 1.  8°.  pp.  xv.  +  516. 
144  figs. 

Grass  and  forage  crop  farming  in  the  South  prior  to  1865.    (The  South 

in  the  building  of  the  nation,  v  (1910),  222.) 

Grass  and  forage  crop  farming  in  the  South  since  1865.  (Same,  vi  (1910), 

117.) 

Physiological  plant  pathology.    (Phytopathology,  i  (191 1),  71. 

Plant  physiology .    (Amer.  Year  Book  for  1910,  p.  617.) 

Ed^ar,  J.  C.  Traumatic  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  resulting  m  absolute  contrac- 
tion, with  skiagraphs  of  the  pelvis.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  Ixiii  (191 1),  300.) 

The  midwife  problem.    (Same,  lxiii  (ioj  1),  881.) 

Erdman,  S.  Fracture  of  the  clavicle:  its  diagnosis  by  transmission  of  respir- 
atory sounds.    (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lvi  ( 191 1 ) ,  740.) 

Swing,  J.  Teratoma  testis  and  its  derivatives.  (Surgery,  Gynecology,  and 
Obstetrics,  xii  (191 1),  230.) 

and  W.  B.  Coley.  Acute  lymphatic  tuberculosis  with  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica.   (Trans,  of  the  N.  Y.  Pathological  Soc.,  x  (1910),  145.) 

Farr,  C.  E.  Preservation  of  the  sub-maxillary  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  in 
operations  on  the  neck.    (Annals  of  Surgery,  lii  ( 19 10) ,  487.) 

Faust,  A.  B.  The  German  element  in  the  United  States.  [Boston,  191  i.J 
2v.  8°.  Maps.  Special  edition  of  2500  copies.  Reprint  of  the  edition  of  1909, 
with  maps  but  without  illustrations. 

Der  deutsche  Schulmeister  in  der  amerikainschen  Geschichte.  (Deutsch- 

Amerikanische  Geschichtsblatter,  x  (1910),  193.) 

Deutschlands  Beitrag  zum  Wachtsum  des  amerikanischen  Volkes. 

(Rundschau  zweier  Welten,  i  (191 1),  156.) 

[Reviews  of]  A  history  of  Norwegian  immigration  to  the  United  States, 

from  the  earliest  beginning  down  to  the  year  1848;  by  G.  T.  Flom. — Memoirs  of 
Gustave  Koerner,  1800-1806;  edited  by  T.  B.  MacCormack.— Our  Slavic  fellow 
citizens,  by  E.  G.  BalcL    (Economic  Bulletin,  iii  (1910) ,  298.) 

Ferguson,  J.  S.  The  anatomy  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  elasmobranchs,  with  re- 
marks upon  the  hypobranchial  circulation  of  these  fishes.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Anat., 
xi  (19115,151.) 

The  reticulum  of  lymphatic  glands.    (Anat.Record,  v  ( 1 91 1 ) ,  249. ) 

The  teaching  of  visceral  anatomy  or  organology.    (Jour,  of  the  Amer. 

Med.  Assoc.,  lvi  (191 1),  1544.) 

Fetter,  F.  A.  The  principles  of  economics  2d  ed.  New  York,  1910.  8°. 
pp.  xv.  +  652. 

An  attempt  to   define   socialism.    (Bull,   of   the   Amer.    Economic 

Assoc.,  4th  ser.,  i  (191 1),  358.) 

Economic  dynamics.    (Amer.  Economic  Assoc.  Quarterly,  3d  ser.,  xi 

(1910),  130.) 

Economics  and  household  science.    (Jour,  of  Home  Economics,  iii  ( 191 1 ) 

257.) 

Interstate  Commerce.    (Encyclopedia  Britannica.   nth  ed.,  xiv  (1910), 

711.) 

The  place  of  the  almshouse  in  our  system  of  charities.    (N.  Y.  State 

Conference  on  Charieties  and  Correction,  Proceedings,  x  (101 1),  26.) 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Coordinating  Legislation  [on  state  boards 

of  charities  and  corrections].    (Same,  x  (1910),  191.) 

Some  social  aspects  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement.    (South  Atlantic 

Quarterly,  x  (191 1),  129.) 

State  supervision  and  administration  of    charities  and    correction. 

(Proc.  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  36th  year,  (1909), 

3970 

Witzwil,  a  successful  penal  farm.    (Survey,  xxv  (191 1),  760.) 

[Reviews  of  J  Correction  and  prevention,  edited  by  C.  R.  Henderson. 

(Amer.  Economic  Review,  i  (191 1),  394.);  Ertrag  and  Einkommen;  by  R.  Lief- 

mann.    (Political  Science  Quarterly,  xxv  (19 10),  340);  Karl  Marx:  his  life  and 

work;  by  J.  Spargo.    (Amer.  Economic  Review,  1  (191 1),  150.);  Sociology  and 
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modern  social  problems;  by  C.  A.  Ellwood.  (Internat.  Jour,  of  Ethics,  xxi 
(191 1),  500.) 

Fippin,  E.  O.  Management  of  city  parks,  with  particular  reference  to  soil 
fertility  and  crop  adaptation.     (Landscape  Architecture,  i  (191 1),  1 15.) 

Rural  leadership.    (Cornell  Countryman,  viii  (1910-1 1),  25, 134.) 

Rural  leadership:  business  organization.    (Rural  Manhood,  i  (1910),  5.) 

Rural  leadership :  external  hindrances.     (Same,  ii  (191 1),  25.) 

Soil  granulation.    (Procof  the  Amer.Soc.  of  Agronomy,  ii(ioio). 

Some  phases  of  the  relation  of  lime  to  soil  improvement.    (Bull,  of  the 

National  Lime  Manufacturers  Assoc.,  no.  3  (191 1).)  Address  delivered  before  the 
Association,  Feb.  3, 191 1. 

Tile  drainage.    (Proc.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers*  Assoc.,  10th 

Annual  Meeting,  (191 1),  113.) 

Fish9  P.  A.  Preliminary  observations  on  bob  veal.  (Report  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Vet.  College,  (1909-10),  130.) 

Recent  veterinary  literature.    (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc. 

(1910),  208.) 

Fisher,  W.  J.  The  flow  of  a  gas  in  a  capillary  tube  when  Boyle's  law  is  not 
obeyed.    (Physical  Rev.,  xxxii  (191 1),  433.) 

The  kinetic  pressure-drop  correction  in  the  transpiration  method  for 

gas-viscosity.    (Same,  xxxii  (1911),  216.) 

joint  author.    The  molecular  and  frictional  flow  of  gases  in  tubes; 

discussion  by  M.  Knudsen  and  W.  J.  Fisher.     (Physical  Rev.,  xxxi  (1910),  586.]) 

Fitch,  C.  P.  Laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis.  (Cornell  Veterinarian,  i 
(I9ii),28.) 

Organisms  morphologically  resembling  anthrax  bacteria.    (Report  of 

the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College,  1900-10,  p.  200.) 

Flint,  A.  Methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  insane;  defects  in  present 
methods  and  suggested  remedies.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Insanity,  lxvii  ( 1910) ,  227.) 

Foster,  W.  S.  The  effect  of  practice  upon  visualizing  and  upon  the  reproduc- 
tion of  visual  impressions.    (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  ii  (191 1),  11.) 

Fowler,  M.  The  autograph  of  Petrarch's  'Rerum  vulgarium  fragmenta.' 
(Library,  3dser.,  ii  (191 1),  61.) 

Bibliography:    pp.  92-100. 

Same.    London,  [1911].    8°.    pp.  (2)  -f  40  -f  (1). 

Gage,  S.  H.  The  microscope:  an  introduction  to  microscopic  methods  and 
to  histology,    nthed.,  revised.    Ithaca,  191 1.    8°.    pp.xvi. +259.    IUus. 

The  Ferris-Blauvelt  bill  for  direct  primaries,  191 1 ;  comparison  with  the 

Hinman-Green  bill  of  1910     (Ithaca  Daily  Jour.,  23  May,  191 1.) 

The  hearing  on  primaries  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 

and  Assembly,  Apr.  5, 1910.    (Same,  7  Apr.,  1910.) 

The  Hinman-Green  bill  for  direct  nominations;   comparison  with  the 

Meade-Phillips  bill.    (Same,  2  Apr.,  1910.) 

The  introduction  of  photographic  transparencies  as  lantern  slides. 

(Jour,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London,  lix  (191 1),  255.) 

The  lampreys  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  basin:  fate  of  lampreys  after  spawn- 
ing ;  non-parasitism  of  the  brook  lamprey.     (Science,  n.s.  xxxiii  ( 19 1 1 ) ,  389.) 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Burt  Green  Wilder  from  Cornell  University. 

(Anat.  Record,  v  (191 1),  359.) 

Geer,  J.  R.    See  Murlin,  J.  R.,  and  J.  R.  Geer. 

Geissler,L.R.  A  preliminary  introspective  study  of  the  association-reaction 
consciousness.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology.,  xxi  (1910),  597.) 

Psychology  in  Russia.     (Science,  n.s.  xxxiii  (191 1),  822.) 

Report  of  the  8th  annual  meeting  of  experimental  psychologists.    (Psy- 

cholog.  Bull. ,  viii  ( 19 1 1 ) ,     203.) 

Scholarship  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry.     (Cornell  Era,  xliii  (191 1),  208.) 

[Reviews  of]  Attention  and  interest;  by  F.  Arnold. — Das  Ged&chtnis; 

by  M.  Offner.  (Philosophical  Review,  xix  (1910),  458.);  Psychologie  des 
Verbrechers;  by  E.  Wulffen.  (Tour,  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  i  (iQio), 
502.};  Uber  den  Willensakt  una  das  Temperament;  byN.  Ach.  (Pbilosophioal 
Review,  xix  (1910),  556.) 
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See  also  Titchener,  E.  B.,  and  L.  R.  Geissler. 

Gibbs,  R.  C.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  fluorescence  and  absorption. 
III.  Absorption  of  various  specimens  at  high  temperature.  (Physical  Rev. , 
xxxi  (1910),  385.) 

Gibson,  C  L.  Disinfection  of  the  skin  by  tincture  of  iodine.  (Annals  of 
Surgery,  lhi  (191 1),  106.) 

End  to  end  anastomosis  by  the  invagination  method.    (Same,  Hi  (1910), 

116.) 

External  urethrotomy  without  a  guide.    (Med.  Record,  lxxviii  (1910), 

226.) 

Gilbert,  A.  W.  Plant  breeding  for  college  students  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion.   (Cornell  Countryman,  viii  (iqii),  343.) 

Selection  of  corn.    (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  iv  C 1910) ,  36.) 

Suggestions  for  an  undergraduate  course  in  plant  breeding.    (Annual 

Report  of  the  Amer.  Breeders  Assoc,  vi.  (191 1 ),  352.) 

Suggestive  laboratory  exercises  for  a  course  in  plant  breeding.    (Amer. 

Breeders  Magazine,  i  (1910.) 

Givena,  M.  H.    See  Hunter,  A.  and  M.  H.  Givens. 

Glasses,  W.  H.  Activities  of  the  federal  government  in  southern  economic 
development  since  1865.  (The  South  in  the  building  of  the  nation,  vi.,  (1910),  450.) 

Activities  of  the  federal  government  in  southern  industry  and  commerce. 

(Same,  v.  (1910),  482.) 

Confederate  pensions,  homes,  and  relief  measures  in  the  South.    (Same, 

vi.  (1910)  446.) 

Federal  and  confederate  pensions  in  the  South.    (South  Atlantic 

Quarterly,  ix  (1910),  280.) 

The  Rockefeller  Commission's  campaign  against  hookworm.    (Same, 

x  (191 1),  142.) 

State  and  federal  governmental  regulation  in  southern  industry  and 

commerce.    (The  South  in  the  building  of  the  nation,  vi.  (1 910) ,  454.) 

State  and  local  governmental  activity  in  southern  industry  and  com- 
merce.   (Same,  vi.  (19 10),  439.) 

[Reviews  of]  Report  of  the  administrative  secretary  of  the  Rockefeller 

Sanitary  Commission  for  1910;  by  W.Rose.  (South  Atlantic  quarterly,  x  (191 1), 
180;  The  Southern  South;  by  A.  B.  Hart.    (Economic  Bull.,  iii  (i9io),447.) 

editor.    South   Atlantic   Quarterly,    1910-11.      Also   many   minor 

reviews  and  notes  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly. 

Gordon,  A.    See  Olmsted,  E.  W.,  and  A.  Gordon. 

Grant,  J.  P.  Carcinoma  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  a  boy  of  seventeen.  (N.  Y. 
Mecl.  Jour.,  xciii  (191 1),  1090.) 

Description  of  stomach  forceps.    (Same,  xciii  (191 1),  1256.) 

joint  author.    A  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  ileum  with  unusual  symptoms, 

by  A.  Bassler  and  J.  P.  Grant.    (Same,  xciii  (191 1),  161.) 

Gregory,  C.  T.    See  Reddick,  D.t  and  others. 

Gudernatsch,  J.  F.  Hermaphroditismus  verus  in  man.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Anat. , 
xi  (191 1),  267.) 

The  relationship  between  the  normal  and  the  pathological  thyroid  gland 

in  fish.    (Bull,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  xxii  (191 1 ) ,  1 52.) 

The  thyroid  gland  of  the  teleosts.    (Jour,  of  Morphology,  xxi  (191 1), 

709.) 

Guthrie,  E.  S.    Helps  for  the  dairy  butter-maker.    (Circular  of  the  Cornell 

University  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  11,  (191 1)  17.) 

Propagation  of  starter  for  buttermaking  and  cheese  making.     (Same, 

no.  10(1911),  13.) 

Harris,  G.  W..  editor.    Islandica:   an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the 

Fiske  Icelandic  collection  in  Cornell  University  Library,  vol.  iv. ,  1 91 1 . 
Hart,  J.  M.    A  British  Icarus.    (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxv  (1910),  263.) 

"Good"  and  "make  good."    (Nation,  xci  (1910),  213.) 

The  Johns  Hopkins  in  its  storm  and  stress.    (Same,  xcii  (191 1),  189.) 

[Review  of]    Thomas  ShadweU's  Libertine,  a  complementary  study  to 
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the  Don  Juan  literature;   by  A.  Steiger.    (Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Philol.,  ix 

(i9io).5«i.) 

Hartwell,  J.  A.    Diverticulitis  of  Sigmoid.    (Annals  of  Surgery,  li  (1910),  584.) 

Intestinal  diverticulitis.     (Same,  lii  (1910),  262.) 

Perforating  diverticulum  of  the  ascending  colon.    (Same,  li  (1910),  269.) 

and  R.  Cecil.    Intestinal  diverticula.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences, 

cxl  (1910),  174O 

Hastings,  T.  W.,  and  E.  D.  Lovejoy.    The  isolation  and  growth  of  the  acne 

bacillus.    (Jour,  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  xxix  (iqi  1 ),  80.) 

and  W.  L.  Nile*.  The  bacteriology  of  sputum  in  common  non-tubercu- 
lous infections  of  the  upper  and  lower  respiratory  tracts,  with  special  reference  to 
lobar  and  broncho-pneumonia.    (Tour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  xiii  (191 1),  638.) 

Hatcher,  R.  A.  Variation  of  dosage  dependent  on  the  method  of  administra- 
tion.   (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Ix  (1910),  746.) 

and  H.  C.  Bailey.    Cactus  grand&orus.    (Same,  Ivi  (191 1)  26.) 

The  clinical  use  of  strophanthus.    (Same  lv.  (1910),  1697.) 

and  J.  G.  Brody.    The  biological  standardisation  of  drugs.    (Amer. 

Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  lxxxii  (1910)^360.) 

and  M.  I.  Wflbert    The  pharmacopoeia  and  the  physician.    3d  ed. 

Chicago,  1910.    8°.    pp.  483. 

Hayes,  A.,  Jr.  Partial  unconstitutionality  with  special  reference  to  the 
corporation  tax.    (Columbia  Law  Review,  xi  (191 1),  120.) 

Haynes,  I.  S.  Certain  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  in  children.  (Archives 
of  pediatrics,  xxviii  (1911),  351.) 

Neurofibroma  of  the  bronchial  plexus.    (Annals  of  Surgery,  liii  (191 1), 

274.) 

Traumatic  meningocele.    (Same,  liii  (191 1 ) ,  268.) 

Hermannsson,  H.  The  ancient  laws  of  Norway  and  Iceland:  a  bibliography. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.f  191 1.    8°.    pp.  (4)  +  83.    (Islandica,  iv.) 

Bref  fra  Pinni  biskupi  Jonssyni.    (Eimreidin,  xvii.,  134.) 

Vin  og  vinbann.    (Same,  xvi.,  187.) 

[Review  of]  Krak's  Blaa  bog.  (Logrjetta,  v  (1910),  134.) 

Herrick,  G.  W.  Are  our  insect  foes  increasing?  (Cornell  Countryman,  viii 
(1910),  28.) 

The  cabbage  aphis.    (Proc.  of  the  Western  N.  Y.  Hort.  Soc.,  1  pi  1, 135.) 

The  cabbage  aphis,  brassicae.    (Jour,  of  Economic  Entomol.  iv  (191 1), 

219.) 

The  elm-leaf  beetle.     (Circular  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp. 

Station,  no.  8  (1910),  1.) 

Notes  on  the  life-history  of  the  larch  case-bearer.    (Annals  of ,  the 

Entomol.  Soc.  of  Amer.,  iv  (iqi  i),  68.) 

The  snow-white  linden-moth.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp. 

Station,  no.  286  (1910)  51.) 

Some  scale  insects  of  Mississippi  and  Texas.    (Technical  BulL  of  the 

Mississippi  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  2  (191 1).) 

Articles  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  July  1910-May  191 1,  vol.  lxix.-4xx.. 

What  about  the  tree  toad?  23  July,  p.  738 ;  Late  spraying  for  the  codling-moth : 
27  Aug.,  p.  818;  Earthworms  in  a  well,  17  Sept.,  p.  876;  Insect  on  spruce  trees, 
24  Sept.,  p.  806;  How  to  fight  fleas,  1  Oct.,  p.  915;  Shot-hole  borer,  1  Oct.,  p.  917; 
Do  peach  borers  live  over?  31  Dec.,  p.  1200;  Destroying  rose-bugs,  18  Max., 
p.  358;  Adder  trap  for  codling-moth,  8  Apr.,  p.  458;  The  apple  maggot,  6  May, 
p.  559;  The  cider  trap  for  the  codling  moth,  31  May,  p.  643. 

and  J.  W.  Hungate.  The  cabbage  aphis.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  300  (191 1),  717.) 
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See  also  Simpson,  S.,  and  A.  Hunter. 
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Ein  Versuch  amoeboide  Bewegungen  zu  erklaeren.    (Pfluger's  Archiv, 
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MacGUUvray,  A  D.  Biography  of  the  mosquito.  (Good  Health,  xlvi  (191 1) , 
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thorne.    (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xvii  (191 1),  262.) 
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Meara,  F.  S.    Diet  in  acute  infectious  diseases.    (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med. 


Assoc.,  lvi  (1911),  1771.) 
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of  contact  rectifiers.    (Physical  Rev.,  xxxii  (191 1),  630.) 

associate  editor.    The  Physical  Review,  1910-1 1. 

See  also  Nichols,  E.L.,  and  E.  Merritt 
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Moore,  V.  A  Report  of  the  New  York  State  veterinary  College  for  the  year 
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(Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc:,  1910,  p.  1 19.) 
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and  others.    Report  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Control  of 
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Textual  notes  on  the  M  E.  Genesis  and  Exodus.     (Mod.  Lang.  Notes, 

xxvi(i9ii),50.) 

editor.    Dryden,  John:   All  for  love.and  The  Spanish  fryar.    Boston, 


celebration  of  the 


[191 1].    12°.    pp.  xlvi.  +  340.    Port.     (Belles-Lettres  Series.) 
joint  editor.    Studies  in  language  and  literature  in 

seventieth  birthday  of  James  Morgan  Hart.    New  York,  1910.   8°.  pp.  vi.  +  520. 
Tanner,  J.  H.,  editor.    Hart  and  Feldman's  Plane  geometry.    New  York, 

1910.    8P.    pp.  viii.  +  307. 

Tarr,  R.  S.    The  future  of  Alaska.     (Cornell  Countryman,  viii  (191 1),  117.) 
Location  of  towns  and  cities  of  central  New  York.     (Bull,  of  the  Amer. 

Geog.  Soc.,  xlii  (1010),  738.) 

Man  and  his  environment  in  Germany.   (Jour,  of  Geog.,  ix  (1910),  1 ,  29.) 

The  Spitzbergen  excursion  of  the  International  Geological  Congress. 

(Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  xliii  (1911),  31.) 
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The  cost  of  pasture  land  in  different  states.     (Bull,  of  the  Cornell 

University  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  280  (1910),  391.) 

Land  values  and  land  prices  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.    (Circular  of 

N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  no.  18  (1911),  69.) 

Reprinted  from  the  Farmers'  Institute  Report  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of 

1909. 

The  place  of  agriculture  in  the  public  high  schools.     (Proc.  of  the 

National  Education  Assoc.,  (1910),  1095.) 

and  K.  C.  Livermore.    An  agricultural  survey,  townships  of  Ithaca, 

Dryden,  Danby,  and  Lansing,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Bull,  or  the  Cornell 
University  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  295  (191 1),  376.) 

Notes  from  the  agricultural  survey  in  Tompkins  County.     (Same, 

no.  302  (i9")»767.) 

advisory  editor.    Cornell  rural  school  leaflet,  1910-1 1 . 

Whetzel,  H.  H.    How  do  the  fungi  that  cause  diseases  in  ginseng  find  their 
way  into  the  gardens?     (Special  Crops,  ix  (191 1),  43.) 

and  D.  Reddick.    A  method  of  developing  claviceps.     (Phytopathology, 

i(i9*  0,50.) 

Whipple,  G.  M.    Manual  of  mental  and  physical  tests.    Baltimore,  19 10.    8°. 

pp.  xix.  +  534. 

Instruments  of  precision  as  adjuncts  in  the  teaching  of  school  hygiene. 

(Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  for  the  Prevention  and  Study  of  Infant  Mortality,  19 10, 

P-  275-) 

Notes  on   the  recall  of  nonsense  syllables.     (Jour,   of   Educational 

Psychology,  i  (1910),  4<>4-) 

Recent  literature  on  the  psychology  of  testimony.     (Psychological  Bull. 

vii  (i9io),365.) 

Rochester  abolishes  school  fraternities.  (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, ii  (19"),  106.) 

Some  recent  literature  upon  fatigue.     (Same,  i  (1910),  600.) 

^r—  The  supernormal  child.     (Same,  ii  (191 1 ),  164, 286.) 

[Reviews  of]  La  mesure  de  V  intelligence  chez  les  enfants  norma ux  d* 

apres  les  tests  de  Mm.  Binet  et  Simon:  nouvelle  contribution  critique,  by  O. 
Decroly  and  J.  Degand.  (Same,  ii  (191 1),  39.);  On  the  witness  stand.by  H. 
Muensterberg.     (Jour,  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  i ( 1 p 10) ,  660.) 

associate  editor.    Journal  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 

Criminology,  191 1. 

co-editor.    The  Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  1 9 1 0-1 1 . 

White,  P.  J.  New  York  pastures. — The  Preswick  pasture.  (Bull,  of  the 
Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  280  (1910),  351.) 

Orange  hawkweed  or  paint  brush.     (Circular  of  the  Cornell  University 

Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  280  (1910),  351.) 

Wilder,  B.  G.  Fiat  Justitia,  an  international  hymn;  words  and  music, 
published  for  the  author  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  1911.  40. 
pp.  4.     Music. 

The  cigarette  smoker:  letter  to  the  editor.  (N.Y.  Tribune,  24  Mar.  191 1 .) 

Exhibition  of,  and  preliminary  note  upon,  a  brain  of  about  one-half  the 

average  size  from  a  white  man  of  ordinary  weight  and  intelligence;  Amer. 
Neurological  Assoc.,  May  2,  3,  and  4,  19 10.  (Jour,  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  xxxviii  (191 1 ),  95.) 

The  fissures  of  a  half-size  cerebrum;   read  before  the  Amer.  Assoc,  of 

Anatomists,  Dec.,  1910.     (Anat.  Record,  v  (191 1),  90.) 

In  the  matter  of  wings:  letter  to  the  editor.     (N.  Y.  Tribune,  25  Mar. 

1911.) 

A  new  name  for  an  old  species:  letter  to  the  editor.     (Same,  19  Nov. 

1911.) 

A  protest  against  fight  bulletins:  letter  to  the  editor.     (Ithaca  Jour.,  1 

July,  1910.) 

Some  mistakes  by  the  writer  and  others,  with  a  plea  for  prompt  and 

explicit  correction  in  a  journal  of  general  circulation  among  scientists.  (Science, 
n.s.  xxxiv  (1911),  85.) 
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The  taxonomic  value  of  the  brain,  read  before  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 


Amer.  Soc.  of  Zoologists,  Dec.,  19 10.     (Same,  n.s.  xxxiii  (191 1),  389. 

That  simian  gladiator:   letter  to  the  editor.     (N.  Y.  Tribune,  8  Feb., 

1911.) 

Twenty  characteristics  of  Agassiz;    address  before  the  Agassiz  Club. 

(Ithaca  Jour.,  26  Jan.,  191 1.) 

Why  not  typewrite  manuscripts?    Letter  to  the  editor.     (Nation,  xci 

(i9io),2i4.) 

[Reviews  of)  The  age  of  mammals  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America;  by 

H.  F.  Osborn.  (Nation,  xcii  (191 1),  173.);  Biology,  general  and  special;  by 
J.  MacFarland.  (Same,  xcii  (191 1),  379) ;  The  evolution  of  man;  by  E.  Haeckel, 
(Same,  xcii  (1911),  249);  The  mammals  of  Colorado;  by  E.  R.  Warren.  (Same, 
xci  (1910),  345.);  Reptiles  o  fthe  world;  by  R.  L.  Ditmars.  (Same,  xci  (1910), 
586.) 

Willcox,  W.  F.  The  American  birth  rate:  letter  to  the  editor.  (Springfield 
Republican,  21  May,  191 1.) 

Census  in  the  United  States.  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 1  ith  cd.,v  (1910) 

666.) 

The  change  in  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  birth 

rate  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century.  (Quarterly  Pub.  of  the  Amer. 
Statistical  Assoc.,  xii  (191 1),  490.) 

Divorce  in  the  United  States.     (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  cd., 

viii  (i9io),344.) 

Letter  on  apportionment  of  representatives  to  the  Chairman  of  the 

House  Committee  on  the  Census,  with  accompanying  tables.  (6ist  Congress,  3d 
Session,  House  report,  no.  1 9 1 1 ,  p.  9. ) 

Same.     (62d  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  report  no.  1 2,  p.  7.) 

Methods  of  determining  economic  losses  from  preventable  diseases. 

(Proc.  of  the  1st  Annual  Conference  of  Mayors  of  the  Cities  of  N.  Y.  State,  June 
23-24,  1910,  p.  112.) 

Negroes  in  the  U.  %S.     (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  ed.,  xix  (191 1), 

3<>4-) 

The  outlook  for  Amer.  statistics.     (Michigan  Monthly  Bull,  of  Vital 

Statistics,  Aug.  1910.) 

The  physician  and  vital  statistics.      (Monthly  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Dept. 

of  Health,  n.s.  vi  (1910),  216.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  Standard  Tables  to  Amer.  Statistical  Assoc. 

(Quarterly  Pub.  of  the  Amer.  Statistical  Assoc.,  xii  (191 1),  510.) 

Report  on  vital  statistics  of  N.  Y.  State  in  1909.     (30th  Annual  Report 

of  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  Albany,  i  (1910),  238.) 

Tuberculosis  from  the  statistical  viewpoint.      (Monthly  Bull.  N.  Y. 

State  Dept.  of  Health,  n.s.  vi  (191 1),  67.) 

[Review  of)  Highways  of  progress;    by  J.  J.  Hill.     (Economic  Bull., 

iii  (1910),  399.) 

Williams,  H.  B.  A  respiration  calorimeter  of  the  Atwater-Rosa-Benedict 
type,  designed  for  use  with  dogs  and  children ;  with  demonstration.  (Proc.  of  the 
Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  viii  (191 1),  61.) 

and  others.    The  chemical  and  energy  transformations  in  the  dog  after 

the  ingestion  of  different  quantities  of  meat;  by  H.  B.  Williams,  J.  A.  Riche,  and 
G.  Lusk.     (Same,  viii  (1911),  61.) 

joint  author.    The  electrocardiogram  in  clinical  medicine,  by  W.  B. 

James  and  H.  B.  Williams.     (Amer.  Jour  .of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxl  (1910),  408, 

644.) 

Williams,  H.  S.  Age  of  the  Gasp6  sandstone.  (Bull,  of  the  Gcolog.  Soc.  of 
America,  xx  (1910),  688.) 

Migration  and  shifting  of  Devonian  faunas.     (Same,  xxi  (1910),  285.) 

Presented  in  abstract  before  the  Palaeontological  Society,  31  Dec.,  1909. 

On  the  fossil  faunas  of  St.  Helen's  breccia.     (Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc. 

of  Canada,  3d  series,  iii  (1909-10),  205.) 

Persistence  of  fluctuating  variations  as  illustrated  by  the  fossil  genus 
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Phipidomella.  (Bull,  of  the  Geolog.  Soc.  of  Amer.,  xxi  (1910),  295.)  Presented  in 
abstract  before  the  Palaeontological  Society,  31  Dec,  1909. 

Williams,  W.  L.  The  new  operation  for  roaring.  (Veterinary  News,  viii 
(1910,29.) 

Wilson,  C.  S.  Apple  packing.  (Proc.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruitgrowers' 
Assoc.,  x  (191 1 ),  64.) 

Is  it  necessary  to  irrigate  orchards  in  the  east?     (Cornell  Countryman, 

viii  (1911),  130.) 

The  packing  of  apples  in  boxes.     (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr. 

Exp.  Station,  no.  298  (191 1),  679.) 

Practical  spraying.     (Cornell  Countryman,  viii  (191 1),  159.) 

Wilson,  C.  S.    See  also  Reddick,  D.,  and  others. 

Wilson,  W.  M.  Climatological  summary  and  data  for  the  North  Atlantic 
States.     (Monthly  Weather  Review,  1910-1 1.) 

Winans,  J.  A.     Notes  on  public  speaking.     Ithaca,  1911,8°.    pp.  126. 

Wing,  H.  H.  The  cause  of  apoplexy  in  winter  fed  lambs.  (Bull,  of  the  Cor- 
nell University  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  no.  285  (1910),  37.) 

Food,  care  and  management  of  the  brood  sow.     (Cornell  Countryman, 

viii  (191 1),  312.) 

Walter  Wagor  Hall.     (Same,  viii  (1911),  125.) 

Wolf,  C.  G.  L.  Editor.  Treatise  on  diagnostic  methods  of  examination,  by  H. 
Sahli,  edited  with  additions  by  N.  B.  Potter.  2d  ed.,  revised.  Philadelphia,  191 1, 
8°.  pp.  1229.     Illus. 

and  E.  Osterberg.    Protein  metaboli^>m  in  phlorizin  diabetes.     (Amer. 

Jour,  of  Physiology,  xxviii  (191 1),  71.) 

Wood,  E.  H.,  editor.  Kinematics  of  machinery;  by  J.  H.  Barr.  2d  ed. 
New  York,  191 1.    8°.    pp.  264. 

Woodruff,  E.  H.  Subscriptions.  (Cyclopedia  of  law  and  procedure,  xxxvii 
(1910,48.) 

Woolscy,  G.  W.  Pneumococcus  peritonitis.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  cxli  (191 1),  864.) 

joint  author.    A  contribution  to  the  symptomatology  and  surgical 

treatment  of  spinal  cord  tumors,  by  J.  R.  Hunt  and  G.  Woolsey.  (Annals  of 
Surgery,  lii  (1910),  289.) 

Wright,  A.  H.  Some  early  records  of  the  passenger  pigeon.  (Auk,  xxvii 
(1910),  428.) 

Young,  H.  B.  Rational  domestic  art.  (Home  Economics  Section  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers  Convention,  1910-1 1.) 
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PRESIDENTS  REPORT 

FOR  1911-12 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1911-12.  The 
Report  covers  the  period  from  September,  1911,  to  September,  191a. 

TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTIES 

The  terms  of  office  of  Alumni  Trustees  Charles  £.  Treman  and 
William  H.  French  expired  in  June.  To  fill  these  vacancies  the 
alumni  elected  John  C.  Westervelt,  B.S.  in  Arch.  '94,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Tilden  Moody,  B.Lit.  '76,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

During  the  year  the  hand  of  death  lay  heavily  on  the  Faculty. 
Professor  George  William  Jones,  who  joined  the  Faculty  in  1877, 
passed  away  October  29th,  191 1 .  He  was  a  very  thorough  teacher  of 
mathematics,  a  scrupulously  faithful  officer  of  the  University,  and  a 
generous  friend  and  helper  of  needy  students.  On  the  21st  day  of 
March  the  University  community  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Professor  Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 
His  investigations  in  geology  and  physical  geography  had  secured  for 
him  a  high  standing  in  the  scientific  world;  his  powers  of  exposition 
made  him  an  attractive  teacher;  and  his  sympathy  and  friendliness 
opened  to  him  the  hearts  of  responsive  students.  Ten  days  later, 
after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  against  ill  health  and  suffering,  death 
brought  relief  to  Professor  William  Albert  Finch,  who  had  served  the 
University  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  men,  yet  as  his  best  students  gradually  discovered,  a  master 
of  the  complex  and  difficult  law  of  real  property  and  a  scholar  with 
broad  intellectual  interests  and  sympathies.  Another  professor  who 
had  suffered  much  in  recent  years  and  whose  disease  neither  medicine 
nor  surgery  could  eradicate,  was  released  from  his  sufferings  near  the 
close  of  the  academic  year.  Professor  John  Craig  died  on  the  10th  of 
August  at  his  summer  home  at  Siasconset.  He  had  held  the  chair  of 
Horticulture  in  Cornell  since  1900  and  his  standing  among  scientists 
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was  high.  New  students  coming  to  Cornell,  and  especially  foreign 
students,  found  in  him  an  actively  sympathetic  friend. 

Professor  Henry  Shaler  Williams  retired  from  his  professorship  of 
Geology  on  a  Carnegie  pension  and  was  elected  to  an  emeritus  pro- 
fessorship. Professor  Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks,  who  has  been  absent 
from  the  University  a  good  deal  on  public  service,  in  June  resigned  his 
chair  of  Politics  and  Economics,  to  accept  a  position  in  New  York 
University  with  better  opportunities  for  the  continuance  of  that 
service  in  combination  with  professorial  duties.  Professor  Edwin 
Walter  Kemmerer,  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Finance, 
accepted  a  call  to  a  chair  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Princeton.  And 
Professor  Benjamin  Minge  Duggar  retires  from  teaching  to  devote 
himself  to  research  in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Louis. 

In  the  Department  of  Economics  Professor  Al  vin  Saunders  Johnson 
has  been  called  from  the  headship  of  the  corresponding  department  at 
Stanford  University.  An  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  at 
Nebraska  and  Columbia,  a  successful  teacher  at  both,  as  well  as  at 
Texas  and  Stanford,  a  writer  of  growing  reputation,  and  an  investiga- 
tor both  in  the  field  of  economic  theory  and  of  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  Professor  Johnson,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Cornell  University. 

Another  important  appointment  is  that  of  William  Edward  Lunt, 
a  scholar  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  to  the  new  professorship  of 
Modern  European  History,  the  establishment  of  which  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  allocation  of  a  portion  of  the  Goldwin  Smith  funds  to 
the  Department  of  History.  A  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  a  post- 
graduate of  Harvard,  an  investigator  in  Europe,  a  successful  teacher 
with  large  influence  over  students  both  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Bowdoin  College,  Mr.  Lunt  comes  from  a  full  professorship  at 
Bowdoin  to  the  new  chair  at  Cornell  with  the  ambition,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  a  teacher  of  students  and,  on  the  other,  to  increase  his 
contributions  to  productive  scholarship  in  which  he  has  already  made 
a  most  promising  beginning. 

Two  more  new  professors  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  one  in  Farm  Crops  and  the  other  in 
Forestry.  The  first,  Professor.  Edward  Gerard  Montgomery,  has 
come  from  the  chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in 
which  he  pursued  both  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  studies.  The 
other  new  professor  is  Samuel  Newman  Spring,  who  takes  the  second 
chair  of  Forestry.     Professor  Spring  received  both  his  undergraduate 
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and  graduate  training  at  Yale  University,  and  has  had  wide  experience 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  forestry  at  Yale  University,  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  and  in  the  forestry  service  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

To  secure  time  for  filling  the  professorship  of  Politics,  which  did  not- 
fall  vacant  till  June,  temporary  appointments  in  that  department  were 
made  for  the  year  1912-13.  Samuel  Peter  Orth  and  William  Jett 
Lauck  were  appointed  acting  professors,  the  one  for  the  first  term 
and  the  other  for  the  second.  Both  gentlemen  have  had  professorial 
experience  and  opportunities  for  investigation,  while  in  different  ways 
both  have  also  been  brought  into  contact  with  public  affairs. 

A  Goldwin  Smith  lectureship  to  be  filled  by  the  annual  appoint- 
ment of  a  nonresident  scholar  having  been  established,  Professor 
Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  of  the  University  of  London,  the  distin- 
guished English  historian,  was  appointed  the  first  incumbent.  It  is 
expected  that  the  subject  of  his  course  of  lectures,  which  will  be 
given  in  the  spring  of  19 13,  will  be  "The  Place  of  Parliamentary 
Institutions  in  the  Development  of  Civilization".  In  the  present 
stage  of  political  development  in  the  United  States  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  a  more  important  or  timely  theme.  And  the  University  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  it  treated  by  so  eminent  an  authority. 

As  first  incumbent  of  the  lectureship  for  the  promotion  of  German 
Culture,  which  has  been  endowed  from  the  generous  gift  of  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  University  is  fortunate  in  securing  Professor 
Erich  Marcks  of  Hamburg,  the  biographer  of  Emperor  William  I. 
and  of  Bismarck,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  among  modern 
historians.  His  lectures  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  German 
Empire",  with  comparative  observations  upon  the  formation  of  the 
American  Union,  will  survey  the  entire  development  of  German 
national  unity  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  following  sabbatic  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted: 
Assistant  Professor  Guerlac  for  the  year  191 2-13 ;  Professor  Snyder 
and  Assistant  Professors  Whipple  and  Phelps  for  the  first  term,  and 
Professors  Strunk,  Faust,  Church,  and  McMahon  for  the  second 
term.  Provision  has  been  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  these 
professors  during  their  absence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  members  of  the  instructing 
staff  in  the  entire  University  at  Ithaca  during  the  year  191 1-12.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  each  college  is  also  given,  and  where  a  teacher 
is  in  more  than  one  faculty  he  has  been  counted  in  the  college  in 
which  most  of  his  work  is  done. 
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Emeritus  Professors 

Professors   

Assistant  Professors 

Lecturers 

Instructors    

Assistants,  etc 


.1 


£3 


2 

19 


23 


7 

49 
26 

2 

63 
72 


219 


i 


5 

2 


1 

3 

2 


3 
5 


14 


I 

2 

I 


I 

3 

4 


13 


Is 
a 


S3 

OH 


5 
13 


15 


33 


10 
10 


49 
12 


81 


Ei 
£2 


1 

5 

2 


7 
6 


21 


1 

27 

19 

3 

27 
66 


143 


j 


11 
109 

78 

5 

171 
I8e 


554 


♦Work  of  the  first  two  years  mainly  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  the  number  of  members 
of  the  instructing  staff  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Emeritus  Professors 3 

Professors 14 

Clinical  Professors 19 

Assistant  Professors 11 

Lecturers 2 

Instructors  68 

Assistants 25 

142 

The  Faculty  sent  greetings  to  sister  institutions  which  were 
commemorating  their  foundation,  and  was  represented  by  delegates 
as  follows:  to  the  University  of  Greece  at  Athens,  Professor  Burr;  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor  Jenks;  and  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  Professor  Comstock. 


FACULTY   PARTICIPATION  IN   UNIVERSITY   GOVERNMENT 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  earlier  numbers  of  these  Reports 
and  at  considerable  length  in  the  Report  for  1909-10.  The  present 
government  of  American  universities  and  colleges  is  altogether 
anomalous.  The  president  and  trustees  hold  the  reins  of  power 
and  exercise  supreme  control  while  the  professors  are  legally  in  the 
position  of  employees  of  the  corporation.  In  the  best  institutions, 
however,  it  should  be  explicitly  recognized  that  the  status  of  the 
professors  is  in  practice  a  good  deal  better  than  could  be  claimed  as  a 
matter  of  mere  legal  right.  In  the  first  place,  the  professors  hold 
office  for  life  or  during  good  behavior  or  till  the  arrival  of  the  age  for 
superannuation  with  a  reasonable  pension.    And  in  the  second  place, 
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in  the  best  American  universities  all  educational  matters  have  been 
either  formally  or  by  tacit  consent  delegated  by  the  trustees  to  the 
faculties  for  authorization  and  final  disposition.  The  place  of  the 
faculty  as  the  sole  educational  authority  of  the  university  may  be 
considered  established,  even  though  in  some  reputable  universities 
the  board  of  trustees  reserves  the  right  of  veto  or  revision.  Cer- 
tainly in  Cornell  University  the  supremacy  of  the  Faculty  in  all  edu- 
cational matters  has  been  maintained  for  a  score  of  years,  and  pro- 
fessorial tenure  of  office  is  permanent  and  secure.  Furthermore,  the 
right  to  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  for  all  members  of 
the  Faculty  has  been  vigorously  asserted  and  constantly  enjoyed. 

It  should,  therefore,  at  the  outset  be  candidly  acknowledged  that 
a  professor  who  enjoys  a  life-tenure  of  office,  who  is  absolutely  free 
to  think  and  speak  and  write  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  and 
who  is  a  member  of  a  body  which  controls  the  educational  adminis- 
tration of  the  university,  is  already  in  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
the  highest,  best,  and  most  vital  things  which  inhere  in  hiscalling 
and  function.  Yet  while  all  this  is  true  the  professor  may  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  other  conditions  under  which  he  is  compelled  to  do 
his  work.    And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  America. 

Compare  the  American  professor  with  the  scholars  and  scientists 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  are  their  own  boards  of  trustees. 
The  legal  corporation  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  is  com- 
posed of  the  head  (president,  master,  or  whatever  other  name  may 
be  given  to  him)  and  the  Fellows,  who  are  the  teachers  of  the  institu- 
tion; and  this  body  fills-all  .vacancies  by  co-optation.  Again  in  the 
two  universities  with  which  these  self-governing  colleges  are  connected 
there  is  a  similar  exercise  of  authority  by  the  professors,  and  if  it  is 
not  so  complete  that  is  only  because  it  is  shared  by  the  nonresident 
Masters  of  Arts. 

Look  again  at  a  German  university.  The  state  furnishes  the 
funds  for  its  maintenance  and  development,  but,  subject  to  the  very 
light  touch  of  a  minister  of  education,  the  government  of  the  univer- 
sity is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

What  the  American  professor  wants  is  the  same  status,  the  same 
authority,  the  same  participation  in  the  government  of  his  university 
as  his  colleague  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in  other  European 
countries  already  enjoys.  He  chafes  at  being  under  a  board  of 
trustees  which  in  his  most  critical  moods  he  feels  to  be  alien  to  the 
Republic  of  Science  and  Letters.    Even  in  his  kindliest  moods  he  can- 
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not  think  that  board  representative  of  the  university.  For  the 
university  is  an  intellectual  organization,  composed  essentially  of 
devotees  of  knowledge — some  investigating,  some  communicating, 
some  acquiring  —  but  all  dedicated  to  the  intellectual  life.  To  this 
essential  fact  the  American  professor  wants  the  government  of  his 
university  to  conform.  And  he  criticises  presidents  and  boards  of 
trustees  because  under  the  existing  plan  of  government  they  obstruct 
the  realization  of  this  ideal  —  nay,  worse,  actually  set  up  and  main- 
tain an  alien  ideal,  the  ideal  of  a  business  corporation  engaging  pro- 
fessors as  employees  and  controlling  them  by  means  of  authority 
which  is  exercised  either  directly  by  "busybody  trustees"  or  indirectly 
through  delegation  or  usurpation  by  a  "presidential  boss". 

What  is  needed  in  American  universities  today  is  a  new  application 
of  the  principle  of  representative  government.  The  faculty  is 
essentially  the  university;  yet  in  the  governing  boards  of  American 
universities  the  faculty  is  without  representation.  The  only  ulti- 
mately satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  government  of 
American  universities  is  the  concession  to  the  professoriate  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  board  of  trustees  or  regents  and  these  representatives 
of  the  intellectual  which  is  the  real  life  of  the  university,  must  not 
be  mere  ornamental  figures;  they  should  be  granted  an  active  share 
in  the  routine  administration  of  the  institution. 

How  could  such  a  reform  be  carried  out  in  Cornell  University? 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  is  a  genuinely 
representative  body.  That  is,  it  represents  everybody  but  the 
Faculty.  The  State  of  New  York  is  represented  by  the  Governor 
and  other  ex-officio  trustees  and  also  (since  the  recent  amendment 
of  the  charter)  by  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  alumni  are  represented  by 
trustees  whom  they  themselves  elect,  and  in  June  last  a  woman  was, 
happily,  once  more  elected  as  one  of  the  alumni  trustees.  And,  apart 
from  alumni  and  State,  the  general  public  is  represented  by  the 
trustees — half  of  the  entire  body  if  the  ex-officio  trustees  be  not 
counted  —  whom  the  Board  itself  elects  presumably  from  citizens 
who  are  especially  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education 
or  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Cornell  University.  The 
trustees  thus  elected  by  co-optation  number  three  annually;  and  it 
is  the  custom  to  re-elect  these  trustees  when  their  term  expires. 

Now  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  one  of  these  co-opta- 
tively  elected  trustees,  the  Board  might,  without  any  change  in  the 
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charter,  ask  the  professoriate  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
position  and  then  formally  elect  the  candidate  thus  recommended. 
This  process  might  be  repeated  till  the  professors  had  designated 
one-third  of  the  trustees  now  elected  by  the  Board,  and  thereafter 
professorial  representation  might  remain  in  that  ratio. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  representation  it  would  probably  be  wise 
and  expedient  to  divide  the  professorial  electorate  into  groups  each 
of  which  should  elect  one  trustee.  Only  full  professors  would  have 
the  suffrage  as  only  full  professors  hold  permanent  appointments. 
The  full  professors  in  the  Graduate  School  might  constitute  one 
electoral  group,  to  fill  (say)  the  first  trusteeship  assigned  to  the 
professoriate.  The  second  electoral  group  might  be  composed  of  the 
full  professors  of  Arts  and  of  Law,  and  the  third  of  the  full  professors 
of  Science  and  of  Medicine  (in  Ithaca).  The  full  professors  in  the 
two  Engineering  Colleges  and  in  Architecture  would  naturally  form  a 
fourth  electoral  group,  and  those  in  the  two  State  colleges  —  Agricul- 
ture and  Veterinary  Medicine  —  a  fifth.  The  Medical  College  in 
New  York  City  would  furnish  the  sixth  electoral  group,  but  the 
number  of  professors  entitled  to  vote  should  perhaps  be  limited  to 
those  who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  institution  or  those 
who  are  heads  of  the  more  important  departments. 

This  plan  would  give  the  professors  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  University  through  the  voice  and  vote  of  their  own  elected 
representatives,  who  (unless  an  unalterable  State  law  forbids)  should 
preferably  be  members  of  the  Faculty.  But  this  injection  of  pro- 
fessorial trustees  into  the  Board  would  be  a  somewhat  slow  process, 
if,  as  is  here  recommended,  it  took  effect  only  when  vacancies  occurred 
by  death  or  resignation  in  trusteeships  now  filled  by  co-optation  of 
the  Board.  There  is,  however,  another  measure  of  relief  which  could 
and  should  be  forthwith  adopted,  and  which  should  continue  in 
operation  whether  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  be  conceded  or  denied  to  the  professoriate. 

While  the  Faculties  of  the  University  control  educational  affairs 
they  have,  under  the  statutes,  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  the  appropriation  of  funds,  or  other  business  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  work  of  the  institution  or  the  standing  and 
efficiency  of  the  several  departments.  Here,  again,  it  is  true  that 
practice  is  more  considerate  than  theory  or  ordinance.  For  in  case 
of  appointments  the  President  makes  no  nominations  to  the  Board 
without  previous  conference  and  practical  agreement  with  the  prof es- 
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sors  in  the  department  or  allied  departments  concerned.  The  time, 
however,  has  now  arrived  to  codify  this  practice  and  establish  it  as 
a  matter  of  professorial  right.  And  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  the 
professors  to  share  in  other  ways  in  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  faculties  or  colleges  to  which  they  belong,  and  so  far  as 
practicable  of  the  entire  University  itself,  needs  to  be  specifically 
recognized  and  formally  confirmed. 

Towards  this  goal  the  University  has  been  gradually  tending 
for  some  years  past.  There  may  not  have  been  a  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  it  in  the  general  mind  of  the  academic  community,  but 
there  has  been  a  vague  yearning  against  a  background  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  a  foreground  of  hope.  The  situation  will  be  brought  to  the 
consciousness  of  itself  and  crystalized  in  and  through  the  idea  and 
programme  of  professorial  participation  in  the  management  and 
control  of  the  University. 

The  plan  to  be  proposed  has  the  fundamental  merit  of  every 
salutary  reform :  it  is  the  modification  and  extension  of  an  idea  and 
organization  already  in  successful  operation.  Professors  sit,  deliberate, 
and  vote  with  trustees  in  the  administrative  boards  and  councils  (as 
they  are  called)  which  manage  the  affairs  of  the  University  Library 
and  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York.  The  professors  are  elected 
by  their  colleagues  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the  trustees  are 
similarly  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Under  the  statute  creat- 
ing these  councils  they  are  merely  advisory  bodies  whose  resolutions 
come  as  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  but  in  practice  these  recommendations  of  the  men 
selected  by  the  Board  and  by  the  Faculty  to  keep  in  intimate  touch 
with  the  affairs  of  those  great  departments  of  the  University  and  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the  combined  light  of  business  and  educational 
experience,  are  regarded  by  the  Board  as  expressions  of  the  highest 
wisdom  available  under  the  circumstances  and  are  regularly  approved 
or,  if  not  approved  at  once,  merely  referred  back  in  special  cases  for 
further  consideration  in  view  of  some  new  contingency  or  some 
unforeseen  bearing  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  University. 

The  Council  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  consists 
of  the  President  of  the  University,  who  is  ex-officio  chairman,  three 
trustees  elected  by  the  Board  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  two  professors  elected  by  that 
Faculty,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
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The  President  recommends  that  a  council  of  substantially  this 
type  be  as  soon  as  possible  established  for  every  college  in  Cornell 
University  (except  the  State  Colleges  for  which  councils  composed 
exclusively  of  trustees  have  already  been  organized).  Whether  the 
professorial  members  of  the  council  outnumber,  or  are  outnumbered 
by,  the  trustee  members  is  not  a  matter  of  any  consequence  if  only  it 
be  understood  that  this  is  a  scheme  devolving  genuine  responsibility 
upon  the  professors  for  the  administration  and  government  of  their 
collegiate  unit  of  the  University.  If  these  councils  are  in  practice 
to  be  as  independent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  even  of  the 
full  Board,  as  the  Medical  College  Council  in  New  York  City,  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  allocate  annually  fixed  portions  of 
the  income  of  the  University  to  the  different  Colleges.  And  with 
the  existing  distribution  of  funds  as  basis  this  assignment  should 
not  be  an  impossible  task. 

This  is  a  plan  of  partnership  between  trustees  and  professors  for 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  University.  It  is  not  the 
German  system,  which  has  no  board  of  trustees,  nor  the  English 
system,  in  which  the  professors  are  the  corporation,  but  it  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  American  system  in  which  the  trustees  voluntarily 
invest  the  professors  with  a  share  x>f  their  own  powers  and  functions 
(devolving  on  them  corresponding  responsibilities),  and  guarantee 
them  the  maximum  of  authority,  independence,  and  institutional 
control  which  seems  compatible  with  the  American  idea  of  university 
organization  and  government. 

To  these  councils  would  be  assigned  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
all  business  of  every  kind  affecting  the  several  colleges.  Whatever 
business  now  comes  before  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Board 
of  Trustees  affecting  Sibley  College  or  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
or  any  other  college  of  the  University  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
appropriate  council  and  settled  in  the  form  of  resolutions  which 
would  be  sent  to  the  Trustees  for  final  approval  and  ratification.  In 
time  the  councils  would  undoubtedly  be  empowered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  dispose  definitely  of  routine  business  and  minor  affairs 
reporting  only  their  action  to  the  Trustees.  But  at  the  outset  it 
seems  wise  to  follow  in  this  respect  the  example  already  established 
by  the  Council  of  the  Medical  College. 

There  are,  however,  two  deviations  which  should  be  made  from 
that  model,  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  Ithaca,  and  which  indeed  experience 
show's  may  in  time  be  advantageously  adopted  in  New  York.    In  the 
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first  place  not  only  should  the  term  of  office  of  professorial  members 
of  the  council  be  limited,  but  professors  should  be  ineligible  for 
more  than  one  re-election.  The  object  of  this  restriction  is  to  keep 
the  faculty  in  general  in  close  touch  with  the  council.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  the  President  should  be  required  (as  he  is  not  in  the 
case  of  the  Medical  College  Council)  to  submit  all  nominations  for 
appointments  to  the  council  in  order  that  they  may  be  voted  on  and 
the  record  of  the  vote  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For  the  reform 
here  discussed  involves  the  surrender  of  power  not  only  by  the 
Trustees  but  also  by  the  President,  the  supreme  object  being  to  secure 
(by  means  of  the  representative  system  applied  to  faculties)  effective 
professorial  participation  in  the  administration  and  government  of 
the  University. 

The  President  recommends  that  the  foregoing  scheme  for  taking 
the  professoriate  into  partnership  with  the  Trustees  in  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  University  by  means  of  college 
councils  composed  of  representatives  of  both  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Some  features  of 
the  scheme  may  need  modification,  but  it  will  be  easy  to  determine 
what  changes  are  advisable  after  trustees  and  professors  have  got 
together  in  councils  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  different 
collegiate  units  of  the  University. 

A  further  step  in  the  same  direction  should  also  be  taken  at  the 
present  time.  Under  the  existing  statutes  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Graduate  School  are  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the  President.  The  Faculty 
has  indeed  some  voice  in  the  matter,  for  it  votes  on  the  nomination 
of  the  President  and  sends  the  record  of  its  vote  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  But  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  right  of  the  Faculty 
to  select  its  own  chief  officer  should  be  recognized  and  confirmed. 
The  President  recommends  that  the  statute  be  amended  so  as  to 
invest  the  Faculty  with  exclusive  power  in  this  regard.  The  Faculty 
would  of  course  report  its  action  to  the  Trustees. 

STUDENTS 

The  number  of  students  who  received  instruction  in  the  University 
in  the  year  1911-12  was  5,838,  an  increase  of  214  over  the  total 
enrollment  of  1910-11. 

The  records  of  Cornell  University  always  carefully  distinguish 
between  students  in  the  regular  courses  leading  to  degrees  and 
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attendants  in  the  Summer  Session  and  the  Summer  and  Winter 
Schools  of  Agriculture,  who  enter  without  examination.  Excluding 
these  groups  the  number  of  regularly  matriculated  students  for  the 
year  191  i-i  2  was  4,596.  The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  of 
students  since  1907-08,  the  first  column  of  figures  including  the 
Summer  Session  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  Schools  in  Agriculture, 
the  second  excluding  them. 

Total  Number 
Total  Number         of  Regularly 
Year  of  Students     Matriculated  Students 

1907-08 4465  3734 

1908-09 4859  3985 

I909-IO 5194  4227 

I9IO-I I  5624  4412 

I9"-I2 5^8  4596 

These  regularly  enrolled  students,  4,596  in  number,  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  several  courses  of  instruction  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table,  which  for  purposes  of  comparison  covers  five  years: 


Year 

Graduate 
School 

Arts  and 
Sciences 

8 

6 

u 

■•4 

Veterinary     ; 

Medicine        ' 

1 

Agriculture    | 

1 

1 

Architecture  ' 

1 

Civil 
Engineering 

Mechanical 

and 
Electrical 
•  Engineering 

Total  Exc. 
Duplicates 

I907-08 

249 

820 

206 

320 

82 

348 

IOO 

5" 

II27 

3734 

1908-09 

.  3IO 

902 

225 

221 

94 

415 

133 

569 

1 162 

3985 

I9O9-IO 

309 

970 

264 

201 

100 

539 

140 

559 

1 1 86 

4227 

I9IO-II 

372 

1017 

279 

171 

105 

761 

133 

558 

1073 

44*2 

I9II-I2 

359 

1031 

328 

109 

105 

967 

138 

539 

1020 

4596 

Of  these  4,596  regularly  enrolled  students,  4,149  were  men  and  447 
women.  Of  the  women  students,  121  were  registered  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  244  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  while  59  were 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred.in  10J2  was$ii8.  As  indicating 
the  expansion  of  the  University,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  number 
of  persons  in  the  graduating  classes  of  19 12  exceeds  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  students  twenty-five  years  ago  and  is  between  double  and 
treble  the  total  enrollment  thirty  years  ago  (the  number  of  students  in 
the  University  in  1881-82  being  384). 

For  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  welfare  of  this  large  body  of 
students  the  question  of  residential  halls  and  refectories  is  of 
supreme  importance.  The  Trustees  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject  during  the  year  through  the  agency  of  a  special  commit- 
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tee  of  which  Mr.  George  C.  Boldt  of  New  York  is  chairman.  This 
committee  has  engaged  architects  to  prepare  plans  and  make  studies 
both  with  reference  to  a  complete  system  of  halls  and  refectories  and 
also  a  limited  group  with  which  it  is  hoped  a  beginning  might  be  made. 
There  is  nothing  more  urgently  needed  at  Cornell  University,  nothing 
that  can  be  commended  to  benefactors  with  more  entire  confidence 
in  its  utility  and  timeliness  as  well  as  its  helpfulness  both  to  students 
and  to  the  University. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  President  made  an  investigation  into  the  cost 
of  board  and  lodgings  at  Cornell  and  published  the  result  in  his 
Annual  Report.  This  year  he  asked  Professor  Willcox,  who  has  a 
national  reputation  as  a  statistician,  to  undertake  a  similar  inquiry. 
Professor  Willcox's  report  is  so  instructive  that  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  to  publish  it  herewith  (Appendix  XVII).  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  room  rent  now  paid  by  the  young  men  in  Cornell 
University  is  $2.82  a  week  for  each  man  in  1911-12  as  against  $2.07 
in  1896-97,  an  increase  of  $0.75,  or  36  per  cent.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  these  young  men  paid  on  an  average  $4.53  a  week  for  board  in 
1911-12  as  against  $3.46  in  1896-97,  an  increase  of  $1.07,  or  31  per 
cent.  From  a  combination  of  these  results  it  appears  that  the 
average  man  student  paid  for  room  and  board  $5.53  in  1896-97  and 
$7.35  in  1911-12,  an  increase  of  $1.82,  or  33  per  cent.  The  changes 
in  the  several  classes  of  prices  both  for  room  rent  and  board  are 
disclosed  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  typical  figures  and  the 
percentage  of  students  paying  those  prices  in  1896  and  191 2  respec- 
tively: 

ROOM   RENT 

_...-,  Per  cent  in  Change  in  16  Years 

Weekly  Kate  ,g9$  ,9I2  Increase     Decrease 

Lessthan$i.50 41.6  12.7  28.9 

fi.51— $2.50 34.9  37.4  2.5 

$2.51+    235  49-9  26.4 

100  100 

BOARD 

Less  than  $3.00 50.7  3.9  46.8 

$3.01— $4.00 36.5  36.3  0.2 

4.01  +    12.8  59.8  47.0 

100  100 

» 
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From  the  annual  record  in  Science  (August  2,  19 12)  on  the  doc- 
torates conferred  by  American  universities  it  appears  that  three- 
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fifths  of  them  are  granted  by  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  and  Yale.  The  two  former  have  a 
large  number  of  candidates  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  in  the  local 
city  schools.  Concerning  the  doctorates  conferred  by  the  other 
universities  mentioned,  the  article  states  that  "Yale  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  remain  about  stationary  in  the  number  of  degrees  they 
confer,  while  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and  Harvard  have  increased  their 
numbers  and  in  this  order".  The  number  of  Doctor's  degrees  con- 
ferred by  Cornell  in  1912  was  36  (three  of  them  being  conferred  in 
February),  which  is  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Of  doctorates  conferred  in  the  sciences  it  is  stated  in  the  fore- 
going article  that  Cornell  granted  28,  Harvard  15,  Johns  Hopkins  23, 
Pennsylvania  9,  and  Yale  21. 

Taking  account  not  only  of  doctorates  but  of  all  advanced  degrees, 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  conferred  in  191 2 
over  that  in  191 1,  the  figures  being  92  and  66  respectively. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  showed  a  satisfactory 
advance:  383  in  1911-12  and  372  in  1910-11  (24  persons  in  the 
Summer  Session  being  included  in  the  first  total  and  16  in  the  second) . 
The  wide  range  of  the  constituency  of  the  Graduate  School  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  these  383  persons  presented  diplomas  of  graduation 
from  118  different  colleges  and  universities.  The  number  of  graduate 
students  who  are  not  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  which  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  last  three  years,  in  1911-12  was  46.  Many 
graduate  students  before  entering  the  Graduate  School  have  had 
considerable  experience  either  in  teaching  or  in  professional  work. 
Dean  Merritt  finds  a  curious  difference  in  this  respect  between 
Cornell  graduates  and  others.  "Only  12  per  cent  of  the  Cornell 
graduates  now  in  the  Graduate  School  have  had  professional  or 
teaching  experience  before  returning  for  graduate  study,  while  55  per 
cent  of  the  graduate  students  from  other  colleges  have  had  some 
experience".  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  difference  would  be 
an  interesting  and  probably  instructive  investigation. 

The  problems  of  the  Graduate  School  with  special  reference  to  its 
primary  function  of  research  were  discussed  so  fully  in  the  Report  for 
1909-10  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  here  and  now. 
But  that  discussion  is  commended  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  most 
important  and  vital  factor  in  American  civilization. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  larger  part  of  the  Goldwin  Smith  Fund  was  received  during 
the  year  from  the  executors.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Trustees,  as 
prescribed  in  the  illustrious  benefactor's  last  will  and  testament,  to 
the  promotion  of  liberal  studies,  most  of  it  being  used  for  the  improve- 
ment of  professorial  salaries  in  the  departments  of  Liberal  Arts — 
languages,  literature,  philosophy,  history  and  political  science — and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  for  special  objects  recommended  to 
the  Trustees  by  a  committee  of  the  Arts  Faculty.  All  divisions  of  the 
University  will  profit  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  by  this  disposition 
of  the  Goldwin  Smith  bequest,  for  nearly  one  third  of  the  teaching  in 
the  subjects  mentioned  is  of  students  in  the  professional  and  technical 
courses. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  different  subjects  make 
different  appeals  to  the  students  who  are  free  to  elect  them.  Dean 
Hull  finds  that  of  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  about  one  fourth  select  their  major  subject  in 
science  and  three  fourths  select  it  in  the  humanities.  And  "within 
the  humanities,  philosophy  shows  little  variation  and  English  little 
more,  but  history  and  political  science  have  gained  notably  at  the 
expense  of  the  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern". 

While  the  ancient  classics  continue  to  hold  a  following  "fit  though 
few",  the  liberal  culture  of  the  generality  of  American  undergraduates 
is  mediated  by  the  new  humanities,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  popularity 
of  the  modern  languages  and  literatures  and  especially  English,  an 
increasingly  prominent  place  is  occupied  by  history,  economics,  and 
the  social  and  political  sciences.  These  subjects  are  taken  not  only  by 
Arts  students  but  by  students  in  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  other 
technical  and  professional  courses.  It  follows  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University  it  is  important  to  keep  these  departments 
efficient.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Trustees,  by  means  of  the 
Goldwin  Smith  funds,  established  two  additional  professorships  during 
the  year,  one  in  English  History  and  the  other  in  Political  Science. 
These  were  designated  the  Goldwin  Smith  Professorships,  as  were 
also  the  existing  professorships  in  Latin,  English  Literature,  and 
American  History. 

The  underclassmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  here- 
after to  have  the  benefit  of  advisers,  some  seventy  members  of  the 
Faculty  having  already  been  selected  for  the  purpose.     As  the  number 
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of  students  to  be  assigned  to  each  professor  or  instructor  will  in  no  case 
exceed  ten,  it  is  believed  that  personal  relations  of  a  thoroughly  helpful 
character  will  be  established  between  students  and  teachers  in  a  great 
many  cases.  The  success  of  the  experiment  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  professors  and  instructors,  but  to  some 
extent  also  upon  the  personality  of  each  individual  concerned, 
whether  teacher  or  student. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  numbering  i  ,03 1  undergraduates, 
is  now  the  largest  college  in  Cornell  University.  It  is,  however,  a 
somewhat  anomalous  entity,  its  life  and  work  being  (in  the  expressive 
phrase  of  Bishop  Berkeley)  "embrangled"  with  the  entire  University. 
The  Arts  division  of  the  College  gives  nearly  one  third  of  its  teaching 
to  students  outside  the  Arts  course,  and  the  Science  division  is  over- 
whelmingly pre-empted  by  students  in  engineering,  agricultural,  and 
other  technical  courses,  while  in  Chemistry  (which  is  a  department 
of  Arts  and  Sciences)  there  is  a  special  four-year  course  with  a  separate 
degree — a  differentiation  which  the  staff  and  the  equipment  might 
equally  warrant  in  Physics.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  actually 
gives  more  instruction  to  students  in  professional  and  technical 
courses  than  it  does  to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  Arts  and  Sciences 
(30,812  student  hours  in  the  one  case  as  against  28,438  in  the  other). 
It  would  be  very  misleading,  therefore,  in  any  consideration  of  this 
matter  to  treat  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  an  entity  corre- 
sponding to  "the  College"  at  Harvard  or  the  Academic  Department  at 
Yale.  The  approximation  would  be  closer  if  the  Science  division  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Cornell  were  set  off  in  an  organiza- 
tion by  itself,  leaving  the  Arts  departments  housed  in  Goldwin  Smith 
Hall  to  represent  the  old-fashioned  Arts  College. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Johnson  and  Professor  Lunt  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  the  happy  return  of  Professor  Titchener  to 
his  undergraduate  work  in  psychology,  of  which  at  his  own  request 
he  was  relieved  in  1910  in  order  that  be  might  devote  himself  to 
research  and  the  teaching  of  graduate  students  alone. 

COLLEGE   OF   LAW 

In  spite  of  the  new  requirement  of  at  least  one  year  of  college  study 
for  admission,  the  attendance  of  law  students  was  larger  than  ever 
before.    There  are,  however,  causes  in  operation  which  are  liable  to 
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check  further  growth.  Outside  the  State  of  New  York — and  over  one 
third  (i  17)  of  the  regular  law  students  are  from  other  states — there  is 
a  growing  tendency  for  students  to  take  their  law  studies  in  the  State 
of  their  domicile.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  State  of  New  York  there 
is  a  deepening  impression  that  the  Bar  is  already  overcrowded  and, 
in  the  second  place,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  rules  for  admission  to 
the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  term  of  professional  study  was 
extended  one  year.  It  is  not  likely  therefore  that  the  next  five  years 
will  witness  such  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  as  the  last  five  years, 
when  the  total  registration  rose  from  206  in  1907-8  to  331  in  1911-12. 

Professor  Finch's  work  in  property  was  carried  by  Mr.  George  G. 
Bogert  and  he  performed  that  difficult  task,  says  the  Dean,  "with  a 
high  degree  of  success".  After  the  death  of  Professor  Finch,  Mr. 
Bogert  was  asked  to  give  the  courses  for  the  year  19 12-13  also.  The 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  librarian  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fraser  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  Ecker  Willever  whose  first 
year  of  service  at  Cornell  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Fraser  has  been  perpetuated  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful manner.  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  jr.,  himself  a  graduate  in  law,  has 
founded  two  Fraser  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  annually  to  seniors  in 
the  course  in  law  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  manhood.  Of  Mr. 
Metcalf  s  substantial  gift  and  still  more  of  the  fine  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness and  generous  recognition  of  others  by  which  it  was  inspired,  both 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Fraser  and  the  friends  of  the  University  have  the 
most  genuine  appreciation. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS 

There  has  been  a  general  falling  off  in  attendance  in  technical 
schools  all  over  the  country.  At  the  same  time  at  Cornell  the 
requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation,  especially  in  Sibley  College, 
have  been  enforced  with  extraordinary  strictness.  Meanwhile  the 
increasing  number  of  institutions  undertaking  technical  work  and 
the  free  tuition  offered  by  the  state  universities  have  been  creating  a 
competition,  the  effects  of  which  even  Cornell  University  could  not  be 
expected  permanently  to  escape.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  combined  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  and  in 
Sibley  College  was  not  much  larger  in  191 1-12  than  it  was  in  1906-7. 
The  enrollment  in  Architecture  also  has  shown  little  variation  since 
1908. 
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If  in  the  United  States,  agricultural  education  is  now  having  the 
"boom"  which  engineering  education  enjoyed  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  twentieth,  it  is 
not  to  to  be  supposed  that  engineering  education  will  not  hold  and 
even  enlarge  the  place  it  has  gained  in  the  universities.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  the  demand  for  engineers  of  the  highest  grade  is  limited. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  training  of  engineers  is 
based,  constitute  an  admirable  curriculum  for  the  education  of  young 
men  who  are  to  take  any  of  those  forms  of  business  which  are  con- 
nected with  manufacturing  and  transportation  and  construction. 
And  increasing  numbers  of  young  Americans  seek  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  education  for  such  business  careers.  The  great  majority  of 
the  graduates  of  Sibley  College  belong  to  this  class.  And  as  new 
subjects  develop  it  will  be  necessary  for  young  men  to  come  to  techni- 
cal institutions  to  master  the  principles  on  which  their  successful 
application  depends.  When  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  reports  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  30,000,000  horse- 
power from  the  water  supply  in  this  country ;  when  engineers  estimate 
that  the  concrete  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
suffice  to  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  eighteen  feet  in  width  and  six 
inches  thick,  one  can  readily  understand  that  there  should  be  a  large 
demand  for  courses  in  hydraulics  and  in  concrete  construction. 
Technical  departments,  which  have  now  become  an  integral  part  of 
American  universities,  will  in  the  future  continue  to  have  the  same 
normal  development  as  the  older  humanistic  and  scientific  depart- 
ments— only,  in  all  probability  a  development  considerably  more 
extensive  and  somewhat  more  rapid. 

At  Cornell  the  large  enrollment  of  students  in  the  technical 
courses  has  created  an  intolerable  congestion,  which  has  overspread  all 
the  buildings  devoted  to  technical  education  from  basement  to  attic. 
In  one  department  relief  was  afforded  during  the  past  year  by  the 
generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Florence  Osgood  Rand  Lang  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  in  memory  of  her  father,  her  uncle,  and  her  brother,  Jasper 
Raymond  Rand,  Addison  Crittenden  Rand,  and  Jasper  Raymond 
Rand,  jr.,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897  of  Sibley  College. 
Mrs.  Lang's  memorial  consisted  of  a  building  which  is  of  concrete, 
brick  and  steel  construction,  is  three  stories  high,  170  feet  long  and 
50  feet  wide,  with  a  wing  40  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide.  The  Rand 
Hall,  which  was  opened  May  23rd,  by  informal  exercises  in  which  Mrs. 
Lang  herself  happily  participated,   provided  the  Department  of 
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Machine  Construction,  and  especially  the  Machine  Shop,  with  a 
local  habitation  which  in  the  words  of  Professor  Kimball,  "has  no 
equal  in  the  country". 

The  next  immediate  need  of  Sibley  College  is  for  a  new  Mechanical 
Laboratory  Building,  and  almost  equally  urgent  is  a  new  Electrical 
Laboratory  Building. 

In  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
Lincoln  Hall  have  been  completed  and  only  money  is  needed  to  carry 
them  out:  they  offer  an  economical  method  of  gaining  relief  from 
overcrowded  classrooms  and  drafting  rooms.  Following  upon  this 
enlargement  of  Lincoln  Hall  should  come  a  new  Hydraulic  Laboratory 
and  a  new  Materials  Testing  Laboratory,  for  both  of  which  appeal 
must  also  be  made  to  the  generous  friends  of  technical  education. 

Rich  Americans  in  surprising  numbers,  are  nowadays  providing 
themselves  with  beautiful  homes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
some  of  them  should  use  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  foster  the  noble 
art  of  architecture.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  institution  in 
which  with  a  given  amount  of  money  so  much  could  be  done  for 
architectural  education  as  at  Cornell.  The  College  of  Architecture, 
like  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  needs  more  room  for  its  work;  and 
it  also  needs  endowments  to  provide  one  or  two  attractive  professor- 
ships in  which  well-trained  specialists  could,  with  freedom  to  engage 
in  a  limited  amount  of  practice,  be  held  permanently  as  teachers  in  the 
College. 

Director  Smith  was  the  victim  of  a  serious  accident  near  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  By  temporary  withdrawal  from  work  he  has 
made  reasonable  progress  towards  recovery,  the  completion  of  which 
it  is  universally  hoped  will  not  be  long  delayed.  His  work  in  Sibley 
College  was  carried  by  his  colleagues,  Professor  Kimball  serving,  by 
official  appointment,  as  Acting  Director  during  the  second  term. 

STATE   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

For  the  College  of  Agriculture  the  standing  committee  of  Trustees 
on  State  Colleges  was  reorganized  and  designated  the  Agricultural 
College  Council.  Little  change  was  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
body,  but  its  powers  were  increased  and  its  recommendations  are  to 
be  made  to  the  full  Board  of  Trustees  instead  of  to  the  Executive 
Committee  as  formerly.  Besides  the  President  of  the  University,  the 
Council  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  the  five  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  trustee  elected  by  the  State  Grange, 
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the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  two  trustees  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  one  of  whom  shall  be  one  of  the  trustees  elected  by  the 
alumni.  The  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University,  while  not  members  of  the  Council,  are  expected  to 
be  present  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

In  the  Faculty  the  following  promotions  were  made  of  assistant 
professors  to  full  professorships :  W.  A.  Riley  and  G.  W.  Herrick  in 
Entomology,  J.  A.  Bizzell  in  Soil  Technology,  H.  E.  Ross  in  Dairy 
Industry,  and  H.  W.  Riley  in  Farm  Mechanics.  And  H.  C.  Troy, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  doing  work  in  chemistry  for  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  continued  enlargement  and  growth.  So 
far  as  attendance  is  concerned  this  is  likely  to  continue;  first,  because 
of  the  wide  and  growing  interest  in  agriculture ;  secondly,  because  the 
course  offered  in  the  College  is  not  a  narrow  technical  or  professional 
course,  but  a  course  aiming  at  liberal  culture  by  means  of  humanistic 
studies  and  at  scientific  education  by  means  of  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  country  life;  and,  thirdly, 
because  students  entering  this  College  receive  free  tuition.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  a  year  or  two  when  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  the 
largest  College  in  Cornell  University. 

The  three  activities  of  the  College  are  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  work  among  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  easy  for  an 
agricultural  college  to  do  extension  work  of  some  kind ;  it  is  difficult, 
however,  to  organize  that  work  wisely  so  that  it  will  effectively  aid 
the  farmers  without  wasting  public  moneys.  The  first  desideratum  is 
undoubtedly  a  separate  staff  devoted  to  this  activity.  And  even  with 
a  separate  staff  the  organization  of  the  extension  department  remains 
a  complex  and  difficult  problem.  In  Director  Bailey's  report  will  be 
found  an  outline  of  the  ideas  and  methods  which  he  considers  funda- 
mental. 

The  research  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Federal  appropriations  made  to  Cornell  University  for 
the  Federal  Experiment  Station.  So  far  the  work  has  been  organized 
and  prosecuted  in  three  fields,  namely:  soils,  plant  breeding,  and 
economic  entomology.  Of  course,  the  professors  who  give  instruction 
in  the  College  are  encouraged  also  to  engage  in  research,  but  naturally 
their  time  is  very  largely  engrossed  by  their  duties  as  teachers.    And 
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hitherto  the  extension  work  has  also  made  very  heavy  demands  upon, 
them. 

The  greatest  difficulty  for  every  agricultural  college  in  the  country 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  instruction  for  its  under- 
graduate students.  The  people  quickly  see  the  practical  value  of 
extension  work  and  are  ready  to  vote  appropriations  for  its  support. 
The  Federal  Experiment  Station  funds  make  it  possible  for  a  few  men 
to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  scientific  investigation. 
But  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  calls  made  upon  the  teaching  staff 
in  any  college  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  make  it  unusually 
difficult  for  the  professors  to  carry  out  their  educational  ideals.  The 
relief  which  the  organization  of  a  separate  staff  of  extension  workers 
will  bring  to  the  members  of  the  teaching  Faculty  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  will  be  gratefully  welcomed  by 
them  all. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  degree  was  changed  from  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
to  Bachelor  of  Science.  "The  primary  aim  of  the  College",  says  the 
Director,  "is  not  to  make  farmers,  but  to  educate  by  means  of  agricul- 
tural and  country-life  subjects".  This  educational  programme  is 
better  expressed,  it  is  thought,  by  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
than  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

The  Director's  report,  which  is  longer  and  more  comprehensive 
than  usual,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  publications  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  of  its  various  conferences  and  organizations, 
and  also  of  its  material  equipment  and  facilities  with  special  reference 
to  farms,  live  stock,  and  poultry  flocks,  as  well  its  dairy  supplies  and 
operations.  For  details  on  all  these  subjects  reference  must  be  made 
to  that  report  (Appendix  VIII).  Here  it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
it  exhibits  in  a  very  impressive  way  the  multiplicity  of  activities 
centering  in  a  modern  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  great  complexity 
and  extent  of  the  facilities  and  instrumentalities  which  it  uses  for  its 
work. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  for  the  College 
to  delegate  some  of  these  functions  to  the  agricultural  schools  and 
agricultural  departments  of  high  schools  which  have  already  been 
established  and  which  in  greatly  increasing  numbers  are  certain  to  be 
established  in  the  future.  At  present  such  delegation  is  not  practica- 
ble, and  in  the  meantime  as  in  the  future  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  University  is  destined  to  be  and  to  remain  the  cerebral 
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centre — the  animating,  guiding,  and  directing  power — of  agricultural 
instruction  for  the  students  and  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  voters  arid  legislators  of  the  State,  therefore,  act  wisely  in  provid- 
ing liberally  for  the  work  and  needs  of  the  College.  This  they  them- 
selves recognize.  And  during  the  year  appropriations  were  made, 
apart  from  the  regular  appropriation  for  maintenance,  which  was 
increased  from  $225,000  to  $265,000,  as  follows:  equipping  Home 
Economics  Building,  $30,000;  equipping  Poultry  Building,  $15,000; 
additions,  repairs,  and  betterments,  $10,000;  roads,  walks,  sewers, 
etc.,  $10,000;  Summer  School  for  teachers,  $4,000;  instruction  in 
physics,  chemistry,  etc. ,  to  increased  number  of  students  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  $20,000;  extension  work  on  farms  and  with  farmers, 
$50,000;  investigating  diseases  of  gladioli  and  other  bulbous  plants, 
$2  ,ooo ;  for  completing  the  Home  Economics,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and 
Auditorium  buildings,  $182,000;  and  $200,000  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  contracts  for  the  erection  of  which  were  authorized 
as  follows:  headquarters  building  for  animal  husbandry,  $91,000; 
stock  judging  pavilion,  $38,000;  extending  Agronomy  Building, 
$100,000;  forestry  section  of  plant  industry  building,  $100,000. 

The  strength  of  any  and  every  college  lies  in  its  faculty.  But  in  a 
new,  organizing,  and  rapidly  growing  College  of  Agriculture  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  is  one  of  greater  importance  than  the  same  office  in 
any  other  college.  Director  Bailey  has  been  extraordinarily  effective 
and  successful  as  head  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University.  And  to  the  friends  of  the  College  throughout  the 
State  as  well  as  to  the  entire  University  it  was  a  source  of  the  greatest 
gratification  that  he  withdrew  his  resignation  and  remained  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  College. 

STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  rejoice  in  its 
marked  expansion  and  steady  improvement.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
work  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  themselves.  But  they  will  be  the 
first  to  recognize  the  leadership  of  Director  Moore,  who  has  already 
proved  himself  as  efficient  and  successful  in  administration  as  he  was 
known  to  be  distinguished  in  teaching  and  in  scientific  research. 

The  material  establishment  of  the  College  continues  to  undergo 
extension.  The  north  wing  was  completed  last  year  and  the  new 
clinical  buildings  to  the  east,  for  which  the  State  has  made  appropria- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $140,000,  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 
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There  is  immediate  need  of  only  one  other  building,  namely,  the 
addition  of  a  south  wing,  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  original 
plan,  and  which  could  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
$65,000  or  $75,000. 

Buildings,  however,  important  as  they  are,  merely  afford  space 
for  men  to  work  in.  It  is  the  teachers  who  make  the  college.  And 
the  special  satisfaction  which  the  Director  reports  in  connection  with 
last  year's  history  of  the  College  is  due  to  the  fact  that  experienced 
instructors  have  not  been  lost  to  the  Faculty.  This  is  a  danger  to 
which  the  University  is  exposed  in  all  its  Colleges  and  it  can  be  met 
only  by  making  Cornell  professorships  as  attractive  both  in  financial 
and  other  ways  as  professorships  in  the  best  sister  institutions.  No 
appropriations  which  the  State  can  make  for  its  Veterinary  College  are 
of  such  vital  importance  as  the  appropriations  it  makes  for  the  salaries 
of  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  in 
which  the  President  fully  concurs,  that  these  salaries  are  too  low  and 
must  be  raised  at  least  to  the  level  of  salaries  in  the  other  colleges  of 
the  University  if  the  institution  is  to  retain  the  men  who  have  given  it 
its  educational  and  scientific  preeminence. 

In  order  that  the  best  methods  of  teaching  may  be  used  in  the 
College,  Doctor  Hopkins  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  191 1  in 
Europe  studying  anatomy  in  the  veterinary  colleges  there  and  Doctor 
Udall  spent  last  summer  in  the  veterinary  colleges  of  Europe  in  study- 
ing the  best  methods  of  teaching  veterinary  medicine.  The  emphasis 
which  the  Director  and  Faculty  constantly  lay  on  good  teaching  and 
high  educational  standards  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Veterinary 
College  among  similar  institutions  in  the  country. 

Nor  has  the  work  of  investigation  been  neglected.  Doctor  Fish  has 
continued  his  inquiries  on  the  nutrition  of  "bob  veal"  and  Doctor  Wil- 
liams is  extending  his  investigations  into  the  subject  of  sterility  and 
abortion  in  cattle  while  the  Department  of  Anatomy  is  pushing 
existing  investigations  into  the  field  of  animal  neurology  and  the 
Department  of  Pathology  continues  its  investigations  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  tubercle  bacteria  from  infected  cattle,  the  bacterium  of 
abortion,  and  the  infectious  diseases  of  poultry. 

As  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  a  professional  college, 
training  men  for  a  definite  profession,  the  amount  of  extension  work 
open  to  it  on  behalf  of  the  general  public  has  well  defined  limits.  In 
this  line,  however,  the  College  has  pursued  certain  definite  activities, 
As  in  past  years  it  has  done  diagnosis  work  and  furnished  preparations 
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of  tuberculin,  mallein,  anthrox,  vaccine,  and  anti-hog  cholera  serum 
both  for  veterinarians  and  for  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  has  also  answered  letters  of  inquiry  relative  to  animal  diseases 
made  in  the  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  and  provided  lectures  at  certain 
meetings  for  live  stock  owners.  And  it  has  conducted  the  fourth 
annual  Conference  for  Veterinarians  at  the  College,  at  which  were 
present  fully  15  per  cent  of  the  legalized  veterinary  practitioners  of 
the  State.  The  laboratories  and  libraries  are  thrown  open  to  the 
visiting  veterinarians  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  address  them 
on  new  developments  in  veterinary  medicine,  thus  bringing  them  into 
touch  with  the  progress  of  their  profession. 

There  has  been  differentiated  out  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  State  Colleges,  a  Veterinary  College  Committee 
consisting  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  University,  the 
Director  of  the  College,  the  five  State  Trustees,  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  State  Grange  Trustee.  This  Committee  is  an  advisory  body, 
though  it  has  somewhat  larger  powers  than  the  committee  which  it 
replaces;  but  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  College  it  presents 
its  reports  and  recommendations,  not  only  to  the  full  Board,  but  also 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action  thereon. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

From  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  there 

was  received  in  June  a  copy  of  the  report  of  inspection  of  the  Cornell 

University  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  which  had  been  made 

to  the  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 

Examiners.    Referring  for  further  details  regarding  the  work  of  the 

year  to  the  comprehensive  report  of  Dean  Polk  (Appendix  V)  the 

President  devotes  the  space  he  has  hitherto  used  for  comments  on  the 

larger  problems  of  the  Medical  College  to  quotation  from  the  above 

mentioned  official  report.    "I  am  confident",  says  the  New  York 

State  Commissioner  of  Education,  "that  the  report  will  give  you 

satisfaction,  as  it  certainly  does  this  Department".    There  is  space 

here  only  for  the  concluding  paragraphs,  which  are  as  follows: 

The  Cornell  University  Medical  School  is  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar an  ideal  institution  and  the  tiftie  spent  within  its  walls  both  at 
Ithaca  and  New  York  in  an  inspection  of  its  equipment  and  facilities 
was  a  task  of  delight.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  philanthropy 
of  a  single  individual  is  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  excellent  school  of  medical  teaching,  there 
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can  be  naught  but  thoughts  of  praise  for  one  who  has  builded  so  well. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  economic  conditions  of  nations,  long 
ago  concluded  that  the  most  virile  people,  mentally  and  physically,  is 
entitled  to  and  will  earn  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  philanthropy  expressing 
itself  in  its  most  practical  form ;  for  to  make  a  nation  strong  is  but  to 
keep  it  well,  and  how  better  can  this  be  done  than  through  the 
medium  of  medical  schools  which  are  to  graduate  those  who  are  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  health  and  with  the  happiness  of  the  public? 

Given  a  superior  quality  of  medical  men  who  are  so  educated  as 
to  be  able  to  combat  and  to  prevent  disease  and  you  have  a  corps  of 
life-savers  and  nation-builders. 

Although  the  Cornell  Medical  School  was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  undergraduates  to  become  proficient  as  medical  practi- 
tioners, the  research  work  being  carried  on  in  the  various  branches  of 
this  institution,  is  most  magnificent  in  its  proportions  and  is  destined 
to  be  a  most  helpful  adjuvant  in  the  search  for  causes,  in  the  removal 
of  effects,  and  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  medical  equipment  available  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cornell 
Medical  School  is  fully  sufficient  to  thoroughly  equip  its  graduates 
for  their  life  work.  This  cannot  be  gainsaid.  However,  in  view  of 
the  splendid  array  of  talent  and  of  paraphernalia  which  is  here  com- 
bined to  teach  medicine,  the  writer  cannot  help  but  express  the  pro- 
found hope  that  some  humanitarian  will  here  build  for  himself  fame 
and  thus  most  splendidly  round  out  this  work  by  supplying  the 
institution  with  a  hospital  of  its  own,  adjoining  the  medical  school,  so 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  one  will  be  the  custodians  of  the  other;  so 
that  the  formulation  of  the  theories  of  medical  teaching  can  be  practi- 
cally carried  out  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  subservient  only  to  the 
will  and  to  the  interests  of  its  conjoint  sponsors.  Such  an  addition 
to  its  present  equipment  would  make  the  medical  department  of 
Cornell  University  a  model  institution  and  would  furnish  an  example 
of  philanthropy  and  of  patriotism  sufficiently  exceptional  to  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  educational  and  the  intellectual  world. 

The  need  of  a  hospital  so  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  has  been  long  recognized  and  deeply  felt  by  the  Medical 
College.  Whether  the  problem  be  solved  by  way  of  hospital  owner- 
ship or  by  partnership  in  hospital  control  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  Medical  College.  What  is  needed  is  the  control  of  the  clinical 
offices  in  a  first-class  hospital  and  funds  for  clinical  instruction  and 
research  therein.  The  recent  publication  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion of  the  volume  on  Medical  Instruction  in  Europe  once  more 
demonstrates  how  indispensable  this  hospital  control  is  to  every  first- 
class  medical  school. 
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SUMMER   SESSION 

In  the  Summer  Session  103  persons  were  engaged  in  giving  instruc- 
tion, of  whom  80  were  members  of  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the 
University  and  23  were  invited  from  elsewhere.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  was  1,053,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  enroll- 
ment of  1 9 1 1 .  Of  these  students  599  were  men  and  454  women.  The 
following  table  gives  some  interesting  statistics  regarding  the  Summer 

Session  for  the  last  three  years: 

19x0  1911  1912 

Teaching  staff 99  101  108 

Number  of  students 987  1029  1053 

Cornell  University  students  of  previous  year 387  404  405 

Former  Cornell  students 130  139  185 

Graduates  of  Cornell  University 37  28  34 

Graduates  of  other  colleges 145  185  172 

Non-graduates  from  other  colleges 136  129  137 

Teachers 377  400  437 

Holding  first  degree  only 164  190  200 

Holding  second  degree 18  23  26 

New  York  State 428  424  467 

Outside  New  York  State 559  605  586 

In  addition  to  the  1,053  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  Summer 
Session,  223  were  registered  in  the  Summer  School  in  Agriculture. 
This  makes  a  total,  excluding  duplicates,  of  1,264  persons  pursuing 
study  at  Cornell  University  in  the  summer  vacation. 

The  Observation  School  was  a  new  feature  of  the  year,  about 
which  details  will  be  found  in  Director  Bristol's  report  (Appendix 
XIII).  The  following  extract  from  that  report  shows  in  a  striking 
way  the  service  which  Cornell  University  can  render  especially  by 
means  of  the  Summer  Session  to  teachers  in  this  transitional  period 
when  the  old  traditions  of  education  are  being  profoundly  modified 
and  the  new  programme  has  not  yet  established  itself. 

A  new  type  of  school  is  coming  up  in  New  York  State  and  else- 
where. I  do  not  mean  the  great  trade  schools  of  the  cities,  but  the 
high  school  of  the  smaller  town  which  is  taking  on  vocational  and 
industrial  training.  This  new  work  takes  the  form  of  mechanic  arts 
in  towns  where  manufacturing  interests  are  found  and  of  agriculture 
in  towns  where  this  is  the  prevailing  interest.  The  old  curriculum 
must  be  and  is  being  modified.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  teachers  in  the  new  subjects  should  be  broad-minded  men  and 
women,  not  blind  to  the  stable  and  continuing  merits  of  the  time- 
honored  studies,  and  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  teachers  in  the 
older  subjects,  and  above  all  the  principals  of  these  schools,  should  be 
able  to  keep  a  true  balance  between  the  old  and  the  new.  There  are 
over  four  hundred  high  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  small 
towns,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  them  today 
are  not  giving  the  service  they  might  give,  and  may  reasonably  be 
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asked  to  give  to  their  communities.  It  is  important  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  type  of  school  should  welcome  these  newer 
developments  and  try  to  harmonize  both.  A  stubborn,  unreasoning 
position  cannot  fail  to  invite  or  beget  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  may 
prove  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  leaders  of  our  industrial  education  work  have  kept 
this  attitude  firmly.  #  The  true  development  of  the  schools  just 
referred  to  has  been  a  steady  aim  with  them.  No  one  could  em- 
phasize more  strongly  the  need  for  solid  general  training  than  Pro- 
fessor Kimball  and  Mr.  Dean.  The  University,  and  the  Summer 
Session  in  particular  because  of  the  possibilities  in  it  of  reaching 
teachers  direct  from  the  field,  has  a  splendid  opportunity  no  less  than 
a  bounden  duty  to  exercise  its  influence  for  the  best  solution  of  this 
problem  in  education. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  now  contains  409,700  volumes  and  62,000 
pamphlets.  The  volumes  added  during  the  year  numbered  14,491. 
Of  the  total  accessions  to  the  University  Library  not  quite  one  third 
(5,246)  volumes  were  gifts.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  the  purchases  of  the  year  made  from  the  Sage  Endowment  Fund  are 
recited  in  the  report  of  the  Librarian  (Appendix  XVIII). 

Additional  shelf  room  in  the  Library  Building  is  imperative  in  as 
much  as  within  a  year  the  present  available  shelf  capacity  will  be 
exhausted.  Mr.  Harris  urges  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  provide 
additional  shelf  room  either  by  the  extension  of  the  stack  wings  or  by 
the  conversion  of  the  big  Library  Lecture  Room  into  a  stack  room, 
and  the  President  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  take  action 
on  the  subject. 

THB   INFIRMARY 

The  Infirmary  maintained  a  high  standard  of  effective  service 
during  the  year.  The  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  days'  service 
from  7,676  in  1910-11  to  4,435  in  1911-12  is  perhaps  due,  in  part  at 
any  rate,  to  the  service  of  the  new  medical  advisers,  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Munford  and  Dr.  Esther  E.  Parker. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Infirmary  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  accommodation  of  students  during  the  year  1912-13. 

CORNELLIAN   COUNCIL 

The  Cornellian  Council  continues  to  prosper.  Mr.  Eads  Johnson, 
'99,  the  secretary,  has  devoted  himself  to  his  difficult  work  with  rare 
enthusiasm  and  devotion,  and  the  results  he  has  achieved  are  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  and  most  encouraging  for  the  future. 
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Hundreds  of  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  University  have 
contributed  to  the  Alumni  Fund — a  fact  illustrative  of  the  true 
function  of  the  Council,  namely  to  recall  to  the  University  the  atten- 
tion of  CornelUans  the  world  over.  If,  as  the  President  believes,  the 
future  of  the  University  depends  upon  the  interest  and  devotion  of 
her  alumni  and  former  students,  the  Cornellian  Council  is  doing  a 
work  of  the  most  vital  importance  for  Alma  Mater,  and,  for  the 
sentiment  it  cultivates  as  well  as  for  the  gifts  it  receives,  it  deserves 
the  warmest  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of  Cornell. 

GIFTS 

Among  the  donations  received  during  the  year  was  a  splendid  gift 
of  $100,000,  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  promotion  of  studies  in 
German  culture,  made  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  Out  of  this  fund 
have  been  established  the  Jacob  H.  Schiff  Fellowship  in  German 
and  the  Jacob  H.  Schiff  Lectureship  (nonresident)  for  the  promotion 
of  studies  in  German  Culture. 

Mrs.  Florence  Rand  Lang,  during  the  year,  completed  her  gift  of 
$60,000  to  the  University  and  on  May  23,  1912,  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  Rand  Hall,  the  building  which  her  generosity  made 
possible. 

The  unlimited  munificence  of  Colonel  Payne  towards  the  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City  was  continued  by  a  gift  of  $180,000. 

The  Fraser  Scholarships  in  Law  were  made  possible  by  a  gift  of 
$3,000  from  Mr.  William  Metcalfe,  jr. 

The  President  desires  to  thank  the  Trustees  for  the  year's  leave 
of  absence  which  they  generously  granted  him  in  recognition  of  his 
completion  in  June  of  twenty  years  of  service  as  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity. His  earnest  hope  and  prayer  is  that  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
concord  and  brotherhood  by  which  the  University  has  so  long  been 
animated  in  all  her  membership  may  be  maintained  and  intensified, 
that  the  prosperity  which  she  has  achieved  in  the  past  may  more 
abundantly  crown  her  in  the  future,  and  that  her  service  to  the  rising 
generation  and  to  American  civilization  may  steadily  increase  in 
helpfulness,  in  vitality,  and  in  genuine  elevation  and  nobility. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  THE 
TREASURER  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

1911-1912 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  19 12. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

In  spite  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  the  year  ends  with  an 
increase  in  the  deficit  of  over  $36,000.  The  regular  income  for  the  year,  after 
setting  aside  the  surplus  income  of  special  funds,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  gifts 
must  be  used  for  specific  purposes  only,  and  after  allowing  for  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  contracts  made  under  the  appropriations  for  the  year,  lacked 
$36,660.08  of  meeting  the  expenses  for  the  year.  The  accumulated  deficit 
which  stood  at  $123,669.15  on  August  1, 191 1,  is  thereby  increased  to  $160,358.1 1. 
When  appropriations  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  was  thought 
that  after  allowing  for  the  $20,000.00  to  be  received  from  the  State  for  additional 
instruction  given  to  agricultural  students  in  the  first  two  years  of  their  course, 
that  the  deficit  would  not  exceed  $8,000  or  $io,ooo.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  deficit  would  not  have  reached  that  amount,  owing  to  savings  in  some  of  the 
appropriations  made,  had  it  not  been  for  the  additional  expenditures  authorized 
during  the  year,  of  which  the  more  important  were:  $20,000  toward  reim- 
bursing the  Alumni  Athletic  Field  Committee  for  additional  expense  involved 
in  changing  the  location  of  the  Athletic  Field  from  the  land  east  of  the  play- 
grounds to  that  portion  of  the  Campus  southwest  of  the  general  playground. 
This  change  was  made  to  give  additional  land  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
upon  which  to  place  new  buildings,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Legislature  would 
bear  the  expense  incidental  to  the  change.  The  State,  however,  has  as  yet  made 
no  appropriation  to  cover  this  amount.  Other  unexpected  items  were:  $1,169.30 
for  additional  insurance  which  it  seemed  wise  to  place  upon  the  University 
buildings;  $1,085.39  for  extra  fuel  required  on  account  of  the  severe  winter; 
$4,377.60  for  additions  to  the  salary  appropriations;  $5,000  for  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  much  needed  addition  to  Lincoln  Hall  to  accommodate  the  College 
of  Civil  Engineering;  $1,180  for  architect's  services  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  land  west  of  the  present  University  buildings  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the 
space  for  the  erection  of  dormitories;  $800  for  architect's  services  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  plans  for  replacing  the  present  northerly  row  of  Sibley  College 
buildings  with  buildings  modelled  after  Rand  Hall  and  $4,600  for  changes  in  the 
roads  and  grading  around  Rand  Hall,  made  necessary  by  its  erection,  and  for 
necessary  repairs  to  East  Avenue.    Numerous  smaller  items  considerably  in- 
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creased  the  amount,  but  some  items  of  unexpected  income  brought  the  deficit 
down  to  $36,660.08  as  noted  above. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  regular  attendance  has  increased 
ioo%v  while  the  free  or  undesignated  endowment  of  the  University  has  increased 
only  about  16%  and  owing  to  the  decreasing  rates  of  interests,  the  income  from 
this  free  endowment  has  increased  only  8%  or  about  $25,000  per  year.  A  large 
part  of  the  increase  in  number  of  students  has  come  from  the  State  Colleges  but 
the  State  appropriations  pay  only  a  portion  of  their  cost,  and  every  additional 
student  in  the  State  Colleges,  as  well  as  every  additional  student  in  the  University 
proper,  makes  an  extra  demand  on  the  income  from  the  free  endowment  of  the 
University.  The  point  has  been  reached  where  additional  income  must  be 
provided  if  we  are  to  continue  to  receive  all  qualified  students  presenting  them- 
selves for  admission  to  the  University. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Rand  Hall,  the  new  shop  building  for  Sibley  College,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Rand  Lang,  is  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000.  The  addition  to  the  Infirm- 
ary is  about  completed  and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  with  the 
opening  of  the  University.  For  some  years  to  come,  this  addition  will  furnish 
ample  accommodations  for  students  when  ill,  including  those  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases.  This  latter  class  of  cases  we  have  heretofore  been  unable 
to  receive,  but  have  had  them  cared  for  in  the  City  Hospital. 

Prudence  Risley  Hall,  the  new  building  for  women  now  being  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $300,000,  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  is  well  under 
way,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year,  1913-14. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  continued  its  policy  of  erecting  needed  buildings 
for  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  new  Horse 
Barn  ($20,000)  for  the  Agricultural  College  is  completed.  The  Home  Economics 
Building  ($154,000),  and  the  Poultry  Husbandry  Building  ($90,000)  are  approach- 
ing completion.  Work  is  well  under  way  on  the  Auditorium  ($138,000),  and  the 
Heating  Plant  ($50,000)  for  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Clinic  and  Hospital 
Building  ($  1 40,000)  for  the  Veterinary  College.  The  Legislature  in  19 1 2  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  Headquarters  Building  for  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  ($91,000),  a  Stock  Judging  Pavilion  ($38,000),  an  extension  of 
the  Agronomy  Building  ($100,000),  and  a  Forestry  Section  of  the  Plant  Industry 
Building  ($100,000).  Plans  for  these  buildings  are  being  prepared  and  it  is 
hoped  that  contracts  will  be  awarded  this  fall. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  19 12-13,  Cascadilla  Building,  which  has  served  the 
University  since  its  founding  as  a  general  boarding  house,  will  be  overhauled  and 
converted  into  a  dormitory  for  men  students. 

POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  power  and  light  needs  of  the  University  have  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  capacity  of  the  present  Power  Plant,  installed  in  1905,  has  been  reached, 
and  during  the  year  to  come  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  considerable  power. 
The  present  plant  has  shown  itself  efficient  and  economical. 
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An  increased  storage  capacity  to  tide  over  periods  of  low  water,  would  make 
possible  a  very  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  University  plant.  About 
three  miles  east  of  Beebe  Lake,  the  Pall  Creek  Valley  is  well  suited  for  the  erection 
of  a  dam  and  storage  reservoir.  The  requisite  territory  for  its  construction  has 
been  purchased  by  the  University  at  a  cost  of  about  $38,000,  which  is  carried 
as  an  advance  from  University  funds  to  be  provided  later  when  the  Storage  Plant 
and  the  increase  in  the  equipment  of  the  Power  House  is  arranged  for.  It  is 
hoped  that  funds  for  the  construction  of  this  Storage  Plant  may  be  found  in  the 
near  future,  as  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  expenditure  for  power  will  exceed  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  such  a  plant. 

SUMMARY  OP  INCOME 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  University  of  keeping  the  accounts  of 
the  State  appropriations  and  property  distinct  from  the  University  funds,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  figures  in  this  report  do  not  include  the  appropriations  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College, 
or  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  unless  specifically  mentioned. 

Income  for  year  1911-12: 

University  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  I) $11382,833.79 

University  at  New  York  (See  Schedule  I) . . .  203,152.28 

1,585,986.07 
Expended  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  I) $1,194,807.75 

11         "  New  York  (See  Schedule  I) 208,822. 10 

Increase  in  amount  due  Special  Funds 210,081 .73 

11     in  ^appropriations 8,934.57         1,622,646.15 

Deficit  of  Income  year  191 1-12 36,660.08 

Add  accumulated  deficit  August  1, 191 1 123,669.15 

Amount    of    Byron    Industrial    Fellowship 

deducted  in  error  from  amount  due  special 

funds  last  year 28.88  123,698.03 

Total  deficit  August  1, 1912 $160,358.11 

Summarized  as  follows: 

Amount  due  special  funds $287,930.59 

Byron    Industrial    Fellowship 
deducted  in  error  last  year. . .  28.88  287,959.47 

Amount  due  to  complete  contracts  28,268.76 

316,228.23 
Less  cash  surplus 155,870.12 

160,358.11 

Total  Income  (except  State  Colleges) 1,585,986.07 

Received  from  New  York  State  for  Veterinary 

College  (See  Schedule  I) 58,048.46 

Received  from  fees,  etc 7,163.60  65,212.06 

Received  from  New  York  State  for  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  (See  Schedule  I) 419,951*65 

Received  from  fees,  sale  of  stock,  etc 196,384.89  616,336.54 

$2,267,534-67 


Received  from  Carnegie  Foundation  for  pen- 
sions to  retired  professors $27,609.83 
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TOTAL  PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  University  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 

August  1,1911  August  1, 191 1               Increase 

Productive  Funds $8,737,108.44  $9.523405.50        $786,297.06 

Income  due  Special  Funds. .               77,848.86  287,930.59         210,081.73 
Profit  on  Foreclosure  Prop- 
erty    : 28,287.63  28,287.63 

«       .           ,  ,.  996,378.79 

Premium  and  discount 142,575.49  105,703.67  ^36,871. 82 

a  „  .      ,  ,  $8,985,820.42        $9,945,327-39      $  959,506.97 

Less  deficit  of  Income  not 
including  amount  due  to 
complete  contracts 104,334.96  132,060.47  27,725.51 

$8,881485.46        $9,813,266.92      $  931,781.46 

Real  Estate  account 3,996,527.02  4,002,647.18  6,120.16 

Equipment 1,839,98509  1,902,099.63  62,114.54 

$14,717,997.57       $15,718,01373     $1,000,016.16 

Buildings  in  course  of  con- 
struction     219,430.59         219,430.59 

Total  University  Property 
exclusive  of  the  value  of 
1,160  acres  of  Western 
Lands $14,717,99757       $15,937,444-32       1,219,446.75 

State  College  Buildings 491,796.67  646,752.91  154,956.24 

State  College  Equipment   . .  200,795.69  225,370.24  24,574.55 

$15,410,589.93       $16,809,567.47     $1,398,977-54 

The  Productive  Funds  account  represents  the  total  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity, together  with  certain  funds  in  which  the  University  has  a  contingent  interest. 
They  are  the  income-producing  funds. 

The  principal  increase  during  the  year  was  $644,650.20  received  from  the 
executors  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  under  the  residuary  clause  of  his 
will;  $100,000  from  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  as  an  endowment  fund,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  studies  in  German  Culture; 
$3,000  from  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  jr.,  to  endow  the  A.  H.  R.  Fraser  Fellow- 
ship in  the  College  of  Law;  and  $2,000  from  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Wurtsin  memory 
of  his  mother,  Laura  Jay  Wurts,  the  income  to  be  loaned  to  students  in  Sibley 
College.  For  increasing  this  fund  the  students  of  Sibley  College  have  themselves 
contributed  $264.74. 

The  kind  of  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  University  are  invested  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

*  Decrease. 


Aug.  it  191 1 

Aug.  i,  191a 

.II* 

1978,800.00 

.096 

1947,500.52 

.078 

688,576.12 

.070 

688,576.12 

.034 

299,844.00 

.030 

290,096.00 

.009 

81,200.00 

.008 

8l,200.00 

.139 

1,234,600.00 

.132 

1,295,600.00 

.040 

350,000.00 

•.O36 

349,000.00 

.115 

I,Ol8,000.00 

.IO3 

1,004,970.00 

.140 

1,240,000.00 

.123 

1,210,000.00 

.048 

430,000.00 

.036 

354,000.00 

.097 

858,500.00 

.102 

983,25350 

.040 

352,300.00 

.085 

837,150.00 

.Oil 

102,977.50 

.008 

7947750 

.121 

1,078,290.00 

.146 

1,431,106.47 

.003 

25,200.55 

.O0I 

8449.69 

.012 

1 1 1406.70 

.013 

130,398.88 

3,098.73 

5,029.22 

.003 

27,701.86 

.Oil 

117,369.02 

I. -OOO 

$8,881,485.46 

I. OOO 

19,813,266.92 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  INVESTMENTS 


Municipal  Bonds 

State  of  New  York  Scrip . . . 
Foreign  Government  Bonds 

Bank  Stock 

Steam  Railroad  Bonds 

Railroad  Equipment  Notes . 

Traction  Bonds 

Light  &  Power  Co.  Bonds. . 

Lumber  Bonds 

Miscellaneous  Corpn.  Bonds 

Stock,  other  than  Bank 

Loans  on  Collateral 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 

Land  Contracts 

Real  Estate 

Special  Deposits 

Cash  and  Ledger  Balances. . 


The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  above  is  5.08  %.    The  average  rate  received 
during  the  past  year  was  5.065%. 

DONATIONS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  gifts  to  the  University  which  passed  through  this 
office.    It  does  not  include  many  donations  made  directly  to  Departments. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  for  Fellowship $2,000.00 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  for  Fellowship 400.00 

Bethany-Batavia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  Fellowship  ....  1 ,550.00 

Byron  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  Fellowship 775-00 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  for  J.  M.  Davey  Fellowship 500.00 

Union  Sulphur  Co.  for  Herman  Frasch  Fellowship 5,000.00 

Holstein  Friesian  Association  for  Scholarship 400.00 

Newfane  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  Fellowship 375-00 

Oswego  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  Fellowship 300.00 

W.  B.  Rogers  for  Fellowship 250.00 

Stuart-Chase-Brown-Perkins  for  Fellowship 2,600.00 

Genesee  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  Fellowship 325.00 

Alexander  J.  Wurts  for  Wurts'  Loan  Fund 2,264.74 

Wyoming  Valley  Truck  Farm  for  Fellowship 500.00 

Willard  Fiske  Estate  for  Account  Fund 24.00 

Frigga  Fylge  Society  for  Agricultural  Student  Loan  Fund 166.04 

Wm.  Metcalf,  Tr.,  for  A.  H.  R.  Fraser  Fellowship 3,000.00 

Florence  Rana  Lang  for  Rand  Hall  (balance) 35,000.00 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  for  Prudence  Risley  Hall 300,000.00 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  Endowment  for  the  promotion  of  studies  in 

German  Culture 100,000.00 

Goldwin  Smith  Estate  for  Endowment  Fund 644,650.40 

J.  T.  Morrison  for  James  T.  Morrison  Prize 100.00 

A.  R.  Eastman  for  Prize  in  College  of  Agriculture 100.00 

Andrew  D.  White  for  Books 77.27 

W.  H.  Hollingsworth  for  Hollingsworth  Honorarium 50.00 

Col.  O.  H.  Payne  for  Medical  College,  New  York  City 180,000.00 

$1,280,407.45 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS  TO  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

GENERAL  BEQUESTS 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 


the  sum  of 
Dollars. 


BEQUEST  FOR  ENDOWMENT  OF   PROFESSORSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.f 
the  sum  of 


Dollars  as  an  endowment  for  a  professorship  in  said  University,  the  income 
from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  towards  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  a  professor  of  said  institution. 


BEQUEST  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
the  sum  of 

Dollars,  the  income  from  which  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  in  the  payment  of  an 
undergraduate  scholarship  in  said  University,  to  be  known  as  the 

scholarship. 


BEQUEST  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  PURPOSE  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  TESTATOR 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

the  sum  of 

Dollars  to  be  used  (or  the  income  from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year) 

for  the  purpose  of 

(insert  purpose). 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
University  Faculty  for  the  academic  year  1911-12.  The  report  covers  the 
Faculty's  legislation  on  matters  of  general  concern  to  the  University  and  the 
work  of  the  Faculty's  standing  committees. 

I.      THE  FACULTY'S  LEGISLATION 

Women  Members.  On  October  18,  1911,  the  Faculty  took  the  following 
action: 

Voted  that  the  University  Faculty,  while  not  favoring  in  general  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  professorships,  interpose  no  objection  to  their  appointment  in 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  George  William  Jones.  (Memorial  resolutions  of  November  io, 
19"). 

We,  the  members  of  the  University  Faculty,  desire  to  place  on  record  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an  honored  colleague,  Professor  George 
William  Jones,  a  detailed  appreciation  of  whose  life  and  work  was  placed  in  our 
minutes  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  active  service  in  1907. 

As  a  teacher  he  labored  with  unwearied  patience  and  undivided  loyalty  to 
inculcate  the  best  intellectual  attainments  of  clear  thinking,  sound  reasoning, 
and  accurate  exposition.  His  ideals  were  of  the  highest  and  towards  their 
realization  he  exacted  of  himself  and  of  his  students  a  whole-hearted  devotion. 

As  a  citizen  he  conceived  nobly  and  performed  faithfully  his  obligations,  in 
promoting  charitable  and  philanthropic  work,  in  efforts  to  improve  the  moral 
environment  of  the  student,  and  in  extending  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  of 
aid  or  encouragement. 

To  the  bereaved  family  of  our  late  associate  and  friend  we  express  our  warmest 
sympathy  and  regard. 

Dates  for  the  Conferring  of  Degrees.     (Action  of  November  io,  191 1). 

Voted  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested  to  confer  degrees  upon  students 
(recommended  by  the  proper  faculty),  at  their  meeting  following  the  close  of 
the  first  term,  of  the  second  term,  and  in  October. 

To  this  request  the  Board  of  Trustees  replied  on  December  16, 191 1,  as  follows: 

Upon  the  request  of  the  University  Faculty,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  confer  degrees  upon  students  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  proper  faculty  and  the  nomination  of  the  President  at 
its  meeting  following  the  close  of  the  first  term  and  of  the  second  term  and  in  the 
Fall. 

The  Padgham  Scholarship.  The  following  changes  in  the  statute  governing 
the  Frank  William  Padgham  Scholarship  were  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
(December  15, 191 1)  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  (December  26, 191 1) : 
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Section  III :  For  the  words  "shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  a  competitive 
examination  in  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical 
Engineering' ',  shall  be  substituted  the  following :  '  'shall  pass  the  best  examination 
in  a  competitive  examination  on  certain  studies  which  may  be  offered  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering". 

Section  V  of  the  statute  shall  read :  "The  subjects  for  the  competitive  examina- 
tion shall  be  the  following:  i.  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. 2.  Third  Year  German.  3.  Third  Year  French.  4.  English.  Of  these 
four  subjects  the  candidate  must  take  three,  including  mathematics". 

Further,  the  appointment  to  a  vacancy  under  Section  VII  of  the  present 
statute,  shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  University  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
ships, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Sibley  College. 

Registration.    (Action  of  December  15,1911). 

Voted  that  hereafter  students  be  registered  as  belonging  to  the  class  with 
which  they  are  normally  expected  to  graduate. 

Physical  Training  and  Drill.    (Action  of  December  1 5, 191 1 ). 

Voted  that  the  required  Drill  of  the  freshman  year  (Gymnasium  in  the  case 
of  {women)  must  be  taken  during  that  year,  otherwise  the  student  will  not  be 
permitted  to  register  again  in  the  University,  without  the  consent  of  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty;  that  the  required  Physical  Training  of  the  sophomore  year  must 
be  taken  during  that  year,  otherwise  the  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  register 
again  in  the  University  without  the  consent  of  the  University  Faculty. 

The  foregoing  rule  is  to  go  into  effect  for  freshmen  with  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  19 12-13  and  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  1913-14. 

Committee  on  Student  Affairs.    (Action  of  December  15,1911). 

Voted  that  the  Trustees  be  requested  so  to  amend  the  statutes  as  to  empower 
the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  permanently  to  remove  students  from  the 
University,  provided  the  Trustees  deem  any  amendment  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  such  power. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  January  23,  191 2, 
amended  the  statute  relating  to  discipline  as  follows: 

The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  Faculty  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  University  Faculty,  be  vested  in  a  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  with 
power  to  inflict  all  penalties,  including  expulsion. 

February  16,  19 12.  Under  the  amended  statute,  the  Faculty  delegated  its 
disciplinary  authority,  including  the  power  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  expulsion, 
to  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

Date  of  Commencement.    (Action  of  December  15,1911). 

Voted  that  the  date  of  Commencement  be  made  approximately  one  week 
earlier  than  scheduled  in  the  present  academic  calendar,  making  it  fall  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  of  the  week  in  which  examinations  close. 

University  of  Greece.  (Action  of  February  16, 19 12).  Professor  George 
Lincoln  Burr  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Faculty  at  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  National  University  of  Greece,  and  the 
following  congratulatory  address  was  approved: 

To  the  National  University  of  Greece  on  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  its 
Foundation,  Cornell  University  sends  Greetings  and  Congratulations.  May 
the  career  of  the  National  University  of  Greece,  so  auspiciously  and  so  prosper- 
ously begun,  and  so  blessed  in  its  heritage  of  an  ancient  and  incomparable  civiliza- 
tion, be  forever  worthy  of  the  memories  of  its  Hellenic  home,  a  source  of  beneficent 
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light  for  the  new  Greece  and  an  ever-living  force  in  the  progressive  culture  of 
mankind. 

As  delegate  to  bear  this  Message  of  Greeting  to  the  National  University  of 
Greece,  Cornell  University  sends  its  Professor  of  Medieval  History,  George 
Lincoln  Burr,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  of  Letters. 

Master  in  Forestry.     (Action  of  February  16, 1912). 

Voted,  on  the  request  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  Master  in  Forestry. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
April  27,  191 2. 

Commencement  Ceremonies.    (Action  of  February  16, 19 12). 

By  vote  of  the  Faculty  the  traditional  procession  of  candidates  for  degrees 
across  the  stage  at  Commencement  was  abolished. 

Conferring  of  Degrees.     (Action  of  February  16, 19 12). 

Degrees  granted  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  shall  be  conferred  as  of  the  date 
of  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

Degrees  granted  in  the  Fall  shall  be  conferred  as  of  the  date  one  day  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  instruction. 

Professor  William  Albert  Finch.  (Memorial  resolutions  of  April  19, 
1912). 

Professor  William  Albert  Finch,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  died  on  March  31st,  1912.  At  its  first 
meeting  after  his  death,  this  Faculty  desires  to  inscribe  upon  its  records  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  loss  which  the  University  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Finch. 

Professor  Finch  was  graduated  from  this  University  in  1880  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  was  the  same  year  admitted  to  the  Bar,  having  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  during  his  undergraduate  days  in  the  office  of  Francis 
M.  Finch.  He  immediately  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Ithaca,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Halliday  and  Finch.  Appointed  in  1 891  to  an  assistant 
professorship  in  law,  Professor  Finch  was  the  first  graduate  of  Cornell  University 
to  return  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Law.  He  was  promoted 
the  following  year  to  an  associate  professorship,  and  in  1895  to  the  full  professor- 
ship which  he  held  until  his  death.  During  the  years  1896  to  1901,  he  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law,  having  full  charge  of  the 
administrative  work  of  the  College  during  that  time. 

Specializing  in  the  law  of  real  property — a  branch  of  the  law  requiring  the 
closest  application  for  that  comprehensive  mastery  which  was  his — his  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  class  room  and  through  his  writings  was  clear  and  illuminating.  Yet 
he  was  no  narrow  specialist;  it  is  an  indication  of  the  breadth  of  his  scholarly 
interests  and  sympathies  that  he  was  accustomed  to  refresh  and  recreate  his 
mjpd  by  constant  studies  in  science  and  the  classics. 

Never  robust,  and  suffering  from  ill  health  during  the  larger  part  of  his  life, 
especially  during  the  last  years,  he  nevertheless  entered  into  his  daily  task  with 
a  spirit  serene  but  enthusiastic,  a  self-sacrifice  brave  but  unostentatious,  that 
brought  friendly  cheer  and  inspiration  to  the  students  and  his  colleagues. 

Professor  Ralph  Stockman  Tarr.    (Memorial  resolutions  of  April  19, 1912). 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  Professor  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, the  University  Faculty  have  lost  a  beloved  colleague,  an  active  investiga- 
tor, and  a  teacher  of  attractive  and  stimulating  personality.  Coming  to  Cornell 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  and  soon  winning  a  professorship,  he  gave  to 
the  University  the  best  twenty  years  of  his  life.    Eminently  an  outdoor  geologist, 
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he  pushed  his  physiographic  studies  into  remote  regions.  For  whatever  was 
significant  in  the  forms  or  surface  of  the  earth  he  had  a  keen  vision.  And  what 
he  had  seen  he  described  with  insight  into  its  causes.  His  teaching  was  quickened 
by  his  work  afield.  The  fresh  air  of  the  glacier  stirred  in  his  classroom,  and  the 
pictured  landscape  lived  because  he  knew  the  meaning  of  its  parts.  The  gift 
was  his  in  an  exceptional  degree  of  simple  and  vivid  presentation.  By  his  writ- 
ings he  not  only  contributed  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  work  of  ice  in 
sculpturing  the  land,  but  he  raised  the  whole  field  of  physiographic  studies  to  a 
collegiate  plane  by  basing  his  exposition  of  them  upon  a  competent  scientific 
knowledge.  As  a  man  he  was  sincere  and  outspoken;  steadfast  in  his  convic- 
tions, but  tolerant  of  the  views  of  others.  For  youth  and  the  interests  of  youth 
he  retained  without  effort  a  sympathy  as  helpful  as  it  is  rare.  This  expression  of 
esteem  for  a  colleague  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  achievements  and  his  plans  is 
inscribed  with  sorrow  upon  the  minutes  of  the  University  Faculty. 

Degree  of  Master  in  Landscape  Design.  (Action  of  May  10,  1912). 
At  the  request  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  the  Faculty  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  Master  in  Landscape 
Design.  On  June  13th  the  Board  of  Trustees  communicated  to  the  Faculty  its 
approval  of  the  above  recommendation. 

The  Guilford  Prize.  (Action  of  May  10,  1912).  Sections  7  and  8  of  the 
present  statute  governing  the  Guilford  Prize  were  stricken  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

The  essays  shall  be  read  and  the  prize  awarded  by  a  committee  of  three 
professors,  appointed  each  year  by  the  President  from  the  University  Faculty. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  On  May  31,  1912,  the  Faculty  received 
a  communication  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  stating  that  on  the  Faculty's  recom- 
mendation (Faculty's  recommendation  of  May  12,  1911),  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  had  been  established  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Entrance  Requirements.  (Action  of  May  31,  1912).  The  entrance  re- 
quirements in  the  Colleges  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Agriculture  were  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  three  units  in  any  one 
of  the  following  languages:    Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

University  of  Michigan.  (Action  of  May  31,  1912).  Professor  Jeremiah 
Whipple  Jenks  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Faculty  at  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  following  con- 
gratulatory address  was  approved : 

To  the  University  of  Michigan,  Cornell  University  sends  greetings  and  felici- 
tations on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  her  foundation. 

Cornell  congratulates  the  eldest  of  the  State  Universities  of  the  Middle  West 
on  the  completion  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  sound  educational  achievement 
and  wise  leadership,  on  her  distinguished  services  to  the  Republic  of  Letters  and  to 
the  Civic  Commonwealth.  Mother  of  statesmen,  scientists,  humanists,  she  has 
contributed  much  to  the  civilization  of  the  continent  through  the  labor  of  her  sons. 

Cornell  owes  a  special  obligation  to  her  sister  University  for  the  enrichment 
of  her  teaching  staff  and  for  the  first  and  second  incumbents  of  her  presidency, 
Andrew  Dickson  White  and  Charles  Kendafl^Adams^by  whom  the  ideals  of  Michi- 
gan were  carried  to  the  younger  institution.  These  personal  ties  are  further 
strengthened  by  President  Harry  Burns  Hutchins,  a  former  member  of  the  Cornell 
Faculty,  and  to  him  are  extended  hearty  good  wishes  and  congratulations. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  on  this  happy  occasion  Cornell  should  delegate 
Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Michigan  of  the  class  of 
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1878,  now  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  to  bear  this  message  to  his  alma 
mater. 

The  Royal  Society.  (Action  of  May  31,  1912).  Professor  John  Henry 
Comstock  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Faculty  at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  July  12-18,  in  London,  and 
the  following  congratulatory  address  was  approved : 

Universitas  Cornelliana  Societatis  Regalis  Londiniensis  praesidi  concilio 
sodalibusque  salutem  plurimam  dicit.  Vobis,  viri  doctissimi,  ex  animo  gratula- 
mur  quod  societas  vestra  annos  ducentos  quinquaginta  peregit  laboribus  abundan- 
tes  qui  famam  vestram  gloriamque  ad  ultimas  oras  pertulerint.  Summa  quidem 
voluptate  cum  ceteris  universitatibus  orbis  totius  terrarum  matris  societatum 
omnium  quae  ad  scientiam  naturalem  potissimum  spectant  promovendam  diem 
natalem  reverentes  concelebramus.  Consitia  eorum  qui  die  illo  memorabili 
abhinc  tot  annos  fundamenta  vestra  legerunt  vos  summa  cum  laude  exsecuti  estis 
atque  indagationis  rationes  veras  legesque  inter  omnes  gentes  splendidissime 
promovistis.  Nos  Americani  vobiscum  non  lingua  solum  com  muni  sed  etiam 
eisdem  sententiis  animisque  conjunctissimi  quodam  modo  sentimus  viros  illustres 
illos  innumerabiles  qui  annales  vestros  nominibus  illustraverint  quosque  vos 
incitatos  coronaveritis  nobis  quoque  ipsis  esse  honori  gloriaeque.  Quod  vos  et 
ill!  tempore  praeterito  exemplum  tarn  insigne  ceteris  ad  imitandum  proposuistis 
nos  quidem  gratiam  habemus  merito  infinitam.  Quod  ad  posteros  pertinet 
speramus  quin  etiam  confidimus  societatem  vestram  annis  cedentibus  saeculisque 
beneficia  generi  toti  humano  benignius  etiam  atque  copiosius  esse  difrusuraxn. 

Cuius  Societatis  in  honorem  Johannem  Henricum  Comstock  entomologiae  in 
universitate  nostra  professorem  mittebamus  qui  illis  diebus  felicibus  faustisque 
mensis  Iulii  proximi  nostro  ipsorum  nomine  interesset  gaudi  vestri  particeps 
votorum  nostrorum  interpres  atque  voluntatis  amicissimae. 

D.  VIII  K.  Apr.  A.  D.  MDCCCCXII  Ithaca  ex  civitate  Noveboracensi. 

II.      THE  FACULTY'S  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

i.  Admission  by  Certificate  (Professor  A.  B.  Faust,  chairman) — During 
the  year  1911-1912  the  number  of  schools  using  the  certificate  privilege  was  274, 
the  number  of  students  admitted  by  certificate  was  565.  This  represents  a  slight 
increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  increase  of 
admission  by  certificate  between  the  years  1 903-191 1,  together  with  the  record 
made  by  the  schools  accorded  the  certificate  privilege  and  the  students  admit- 
ted by  this  method: 

1903    1904    1905    1906    1907    1908    1909    1910    191 1 
Schools  using  certificate  priv- 

Jt'ilege 167     154     175     171     223    262    264    265    274 

Students     using     certificate 

Erivilege    277    311     376    327    459    510    586    528    565 
ools — no   mark    below   a 

pass  91       72      82     107     102      77*  107*  133*  in* 

Students — no  mark  below  a 
pass  ?         ?      235     190    252    248*  293*  325*  291* 

(♦These  years  include  Drill  and  Gymnasium  marks  not  heretofore  recorded.) 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  record  of  the  students  admitted  by  certifi- 
cate was  not  as  good  in  191 1  as  it  was  in  1910,  but  that  it  was  better  in  191 1 
than  in  1909.  The  standard  applied  in  the  table  is  a  high  one,  a  single  condition 
in  any  subject  (including  Gymnasium  and  Military  Drill)  excluding  the  school 
and  student  from  the  list.    Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  may  be  said 
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that  the  record  of  students  admitted  by  certificate  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  record  argues  for  the  continuance  of  this  system 
of  admission. 

A  number  of  schools  from  which  the  certificate  privilege  had  been  withdrawn, 
gave  evidence,  through  very  satisfactory  records  of  students  subsequently  sent 
to  Cornell,  of  much  improved  standards  of  work.  For  such  reasons  five  schools 
were  reinstated  in  the  certificate  privilege.  Six  schools  were  warned  that  the 
records  of  their  pupils  were  not  satisfactory,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  that 
had  sent  no  pupils  since  the  time  of  their  receiving  a  warning  were  kept  on  proba- 
tion. As  usual  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  sent  to  each  school  having  the 
certificate  privilege  a  complete  record  of  the  scholastic  work  of  each  student  sent 
to  the  University. 

The  Committee  has  been  cautious  about  granting  the  certificate  privilege 
to  schools  in  New  York  State,  where  examinations  offered  by  the  Regents', 
the  College  Entrance  Board,  and  by  Cornell  University  provide  satisfactory 
and  abundant  opportunities  for  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements.  The 
reasons  for  this  policy  are  stated  fully  in  the  President's  Report  of  1910-11, 
Appendix  I,  p.  vi. 

2.  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools  (Professor  G.  P.  Bristol,  chairman) — 
The  Committee  has  made  no  changes  in  its  general  policy  during  the  year  191 1-12, 
and  no  new  aspects  of  the  University's  relations  to  secondary  schools  have  called 
for  attention. 

3.  University  Undergraduate  Scholarships  (Professor  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond, chairman) — During  the  year  thirty-five  undergraduate  scholars  were  in 
residence,  eighteen  of  the  class  of  19 14  and  seventeen  of  the  class  of  19 15.  One 
scholar  of  the  class  of  19 15  was  given  leave  of  absence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term  on  account  of  illness. 

The  general  average  of  all  thirty-five  scholars  in  class  marks  (registered  hours) 
for  the  academic  year  was  84%.  The  highest  average  mark  made  by  a  single 
scholarship  holder  was  92.8%  and  the  lowest  average  of  a  single  scholar  was  76%. 
The  Committee  has  made  special  efforts  to  promote  the  highest  possible  type  of 
scholarship  amongst  these  University  beneficiaries  and  every  scholar  whose 
average  marks  have  fallen  below  85%  has  been  warned  that  his  standing  is  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  Committee  has  interpreted  the  statute  (General  Circular  of  Information, 
p,  29)  debarring  students  who  have  been  previously  registered  in  the  University 
from  competing  for  an  undergraduate  scholarship  as  applying  to  registration 
in  the  Summer  Session. 

4.  Excuses  from  Physical  Training  (Professor  W.  A.  Hammond,  chair- 
man)— The  two  departments  of  Physical  Culture  for  men  and  women,  and  the 
Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  report  on  the  work  controlled  by 
this  Committee  as  follows: 

a.  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Women.  The  total  number  of 
women  students  who  have  reported  at  the  Sage  Gymnasium  to  comply  with  the 
University  requirements  in  physical  training  was  218. 
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Attended  classes  in  gymnastics  and  athletics 155 

Under  individual  supervision  on  prescribed  schedules 35 

Excused  because  of  outside  labor 21 

Excused  for  part  of  the  year,  otherwise  attending  regular  classes ....  7 

Total 218 

b.  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Men.    The  total  registration  in 
the  department  was  1075. 

Excused  because  of  physical  disability 32 

Excused  because  of  outside  labor 4 

Total 36 

c.  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.    The  aggregate  number  of 
cadets  in  the  cadet  corps  on  April  29,  1912,  was  654. 

Made  up  as  follows: 

Freshmen  taking  required  drill 548 

Volunteers  from  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  electing  drill .  106 

Total 654 

Total  number  of  men  students  in  the  freshman  class,  less  three  year 
students,  specials,  and  veterinary  students,  of  whom  drill  is  not 
required  by  University  statute 1061 

Total  number  of  freshmen  taking  drill,  as  above 548 

Remainder 513 

The  above  remainder  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Excused  for  athletics 76 

physical  disability 51 

labor    178 

as   aliens 35 

Quakers 3 

by  Committee  4 

Passed  up  because  of  military  work  at  other  schools 41 

Total  excused 388 

Defaulting  in  drill * .   125    513 

Excused  from  corps  for  athletics: 

Track 35 

Crew   24 

Lacrosse    5 

Baseball    8 

Assistants  in  Department  of  Physical  Culture 4 

Total 76 

5.  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  (Professor  W.  W.  Rowlee,  chairman) — 
The  Committee's  work  includes  the  regulation  of  student  organizations  and  the 
administration  of  discipline. 

1.  Student  Organizations.  The  Committee  has  given  careful  consideration 
and  oversight  to  student  enterprises  and  has  regarded  itself  as  responsible  for 
events  involving  outside  student  activities  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Ten  years  ago  students  engaged  in  major  sports  and  particularly  in  football 
frequently  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  their  regular  University 
work  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship.  Now, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  a  healthier  attitude  toward  athletic  games,  to  which 
the  Committee's  influence  has  largely  contributed  the  percentage  of  athletes 
dropped  is  not  higher  than  the  general  average. 

In  our  efforts  to  supervise  student  activities,  we  frequently  face  the  difficulty 
of  regulating  activities  not  under  the  administration  of  the  Athletic  Council 
nor  of  any  other  organization.  A  sub-committee  carefully  considered  all  aspects 
of  this  rather  perplexing  problem,  and  particularly  student  representation  in 
athletics  in  the  summer  months  and  student  representation  in  outside  events 
during  the  college  year,  and  submitted  a  report  which  the  full  Committee  adopted 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Faculty  rules  governing  student  organizations  say  nothing  about  a  stu- 
dent's competition  in  any  amateur  contest  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  Athletic 
Council,  however,  has  a  rule  that  no  student  may  compete  as  an  amateur  in  any 
contest  between  registration  day  in  the  Fall  and  the  end  of  examinations  in  June, 
except  as  representatives  of  Cornell  on  some  Cornell  team.  The  only  way,  of  course, 
in  which  the  Council  can  enforce  this  rule  is  to  bar  an  offender  from  its  teams. 

As  the  rules  now  stand,  therefore,  a  man  may  compete  during  the  summer  as 
an  amateur  in  competition  with  amateurs  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of 
either  the  Faculty  or  the  Athletic  Council  to  prevent  him  from  doing  this  either 
unattached  or  as  a  member  of  some  amateur  organization.  He  must  not,  how- 
ever, enter  his  name  as  representing  Cornell  during  that  time. 

2.  We  are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  rule  of  the  Athletic  Council  is  a  good  one 
and  that  a  man  breaking  it  should  lose  his  right  to  compete  for  a  Cornell  team  of 
any  kind.  There  are,  nowever,  two  classes  of  men  which  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  rule  does  not  affect: 

a.  A  man  who  has  competed  three  years  on  'Varsity  teams  and  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  is  an  undergraduate  for  one  or  more  years  after  that  time. 

b.  A  man  who  never  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  any  Cornell  team,  but 
who  during  his  college  course  competes  as  the  opportunity  offers  in  outside 
events  either  as  an  amateur  or  as  a  professional. 

Both  classes  of  men  should,  of  course,  be  prohibited  from  using  the  name 
of  Cornell  under  any  circumstances,  and  no  leaves  of  absence  should  be  granted 
for  such  events.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  anything  can  be  done  beyond 
that  without  coming  close  to  interference  with  personal  liberty.  It  is,  of  course, 
almost  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  well  known  Cornell  athlete 
to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  calling  him  a  representative  of  Cornell,  even  if  he 
represents  merely  himself,  but  the  only  remedy  for  that  would  be  a  Faculty  rule 
that  no  student  may  compete  in  any  athletic  event  during  the  college  year  except 
as  a  member  of  some  Cornell  organization.  Such  a  rule  would  be  far  reaching. 
It  would,  if  strictly  interpreted,  touch  such  matters  as  membership  in  bowling 
teams,  etc.,  and  almost  at  once  a  differentiation  between  all  sorts  of  teams  would 
be  called  for,  making  the  enforcement  very  difficult.  Fortunately,  cases  of  com- 
petition of  this  type  are  rare  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  Faculty  and  Council 
rules  are  quite  adequate  to  prevent  this  matter  from  ever  becoming  an  evil. 

2.  Discipline.  Early  in  the  year  the  University  Faculty  with  the  approval 
of  the  Trustees  extended  the  powers  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  by 
delegating  to  it  all  disciplinary  powers,  including  expulsion.  The  Committee's 
Code  of  Discipline  is  as  follows: 

I.  Expulsion:  '  The  severest  punishment  meted  out  by  the  University,  im- 
posed only  for  the  most  flagrant  offenses  and  requiring  the  affirmative  vote  of  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  full  membership  of  the  Committee. 
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II.  Removal  without  prospect  of  readmission:  Indefinite  dismissal  from 
the  University,  with  no  encouragement  that  the  offender  will  be  readmitted 
by  petition  or  otherwise. 

III.  Suspension:  Usually  with  the  statement  that  no  petition  for  reinstate- 
ment will  be  entertained  before  a  given  date.  A  certificate  of  good  conduct 
during  the  period  of  suspension  may  also  be  required. 

All  members  of  the  University  Faculty  shall  be  notified  confidentially  when  a 
student  is  expelled,  removed,  or  suspended. 

IV.  Parole :  With  forfeiture  of  pnyilege  of  representing  the  University  on  any 
student  organization,  or  individually,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

V.  Parole:   Without  limitations  as  to  student  activities. 

Whichever  mode  of  parole  is  imposed,  the  student  is  to  be  paroled  in  charge  of 
the  Dean  of  his  College,  or  of  some  person  designated  by  him.  Term  of  parole 
to  be  a  definite  period. 

VI.  Reprimand:  Imposed  by  the  Committee  through  its  Chairman.  Formal 
and  rigorous  condemnation  of  misconduct. 

VII.  Cancellation  of  credits:  Imposed  only  where  such  credits  are  dishonestly 
obtained. 

VIII.  Censure:    This  to  include  admonition  and  advice. 

IX.  No  cause  of  action  and  dismissal  of  charges. 

X.  Exoneration. 

Prevention  and  punishment  for  dishonesty  in  academic  work  has  received  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Committee.  Uncompromising  honesty  is  such  an 
essential  factor  in  character-building  that  the  lesson  should  be  taught  at  every 
opportunity.  The  Committee  has  uniformly  punished  dishonest  acts  whenever 
and  wherever  they  appeared.  They  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  giving  a  first 
offender  in  fraud  immunity,  although  some  distinction  is  made  between  freshmen 
and  upper-classmen  in  imposing  punishment. 

The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Committee  has  led  to  a  consideration 
of  the  procedure  under  which  it  would  best  carry  on  its  work.  After  consultation 
by  correspondence  with  all  members  of  the  University  Faculty,  the  Committee 
took  the  following  action: 

I.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  full  power  to  inflict  penalties  for  disci- 
plinary purposes  has  been  delegated  by  the  Faculty  and  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  Hence  no  such  penalties  may 
be  imposed  by  colleges,  departments,  individual  officers,  or  groups  of  students. 

II.  The  Committee  will  consider  any  case  referred  to  its  Chairman,  by  individ- 
uals, departments,  or  committees.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  minor  matters 
of  behavior  in  class  rooms  or  buildings,  or  inattention  to  rules  regarding  use  of 
University  property,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  satisfactorily  handled  by  the  officer 
of  the  University  noticing  the  offence  and  should  be  brought  to  the  Committee 
only  when  the  student  is  not  amenable  to  advice  or  warning.  When  the  officer, 
in  dealing  with  these  minor  offences,  chooses  to  offer  the  student  a  personal  ar- 
rangement, such  as  cancellation  of  credit  or  completion  of  additional  work  in  a 
course,  the  student  shall  have  the  option  of  accepting  the  proposed  arrangement 
or  of  having  the  case  brought  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  Such  ac- 
ceptance should  be  in  writing  and  should  be  filed  by  the  officer  concerned  with  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  for  his  information. 

III.  The  Committee  will  make  no  distinction  between  fraud  in  preliminary 
and  in  final  examinations. 

IV.  In  colleges  of  the  University  where  the  faculty  has  approved  an  honor  sys- 
tem, the  Chairman  of  the  Student  Committee  shall  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  If  the  offender  accepts  the 
recommendations  and  findings  of  the  Student  Committee,  such  acceptance  should 
be  in  writing  and  should  be  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student 
Affairs.     If  he  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  penalty  proposed,  he  shall  be  granted  a 
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hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  in  the  same  manner  as  when  sum- 
moned at  the  request  of  a  University  officer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Student 
Committee  in  every  case  to  inform  the  offender  of  his  right  to  appeal  to  the  Faculty 
Committee. 

V.  Students  on  trial  by  the  Committee  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  confront 
all  witnesses  and  hear  all  testimony  in  the  case,  but  neither  witnesses  nor  accused 
student  shall  remain  during  the  discussion  after  the  completion  of  the  evidence, 

VI.  All  members  of  the  University  Faculty  shall  be  notified  confidentially 
when  a  student  is  suspended,  removed,  or  expelled. 

VII.  Expulsion  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
full  membership  of  the  Committee. 

VIII.  Change  of  policy  shall  be  published  at  least  three  months  before  going 
into  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  A.  Hammond, 
Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  year  1911-12. 

GENERAL 

While  the  registration  of  graduate  students  both  in  the  regular  session  and  in 
the  summer  session  was  greater  in  1911-12  than  in  any  previous  year,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  seniors  who  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School  after  the  completion  of  their  work  for  the  first  degree,  so  that  the 
total  registration  for  the  year  shows  only  a  slight  increase.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  seniors  is,  of  course,  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  degrees  were 
conferred  in  February  as  well  as  in  June. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  specializing  in  the 
biological  sciences,  which  was  pointed  out  in  my  report  last  year,  still  continues; 
the  number  for  the  present  year  being  118,  as  compared  with  104  in  1910-11  and 
77  in  1909-10.  The  number  of  students  whose  major  subject  lies  in  Group  B 
(History,  Political  Science,  Philosophy)  also  shows  a  substantial  increase.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  specializing  in  the  physical  sciences  and  in 
engineering  has  slightly  decreased,  while  the  number  of  students  in  Group  A 
(Languages  and  Literatures)  remains  practically  unchanged.  Detailed  statistics 
are  given  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  advanced  degrees  con- 
ferred in  the  year  1911-12,  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years,  the 
total  number  being  92  for  1911-12,  as  compared  with  66  and  69  respectively 
for  the  two  preceding  years.  Thirty-six  Doctor's  degrees  were  conferred.  This  is 
the  largest  number  of  Doctor's  degrees  that  has  ever  been  conferred  in  any  one 
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year  by  this  University.  And  I  believe  the  total  number  of  advanced  degrees 
conferred  is  also  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

During  the  year  1911-12,  two  graduate  students,  candidates  for  the  A.  M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  respectively,  carried  on  their  graduate  work  in  the  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City.  Graduate  work  has  for  the  first  time  been  offered 
in  several  different  lines  in  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Medical  College,  and  a 
statement  of  the  opportunities  for  such  work  is  included  in  the  Announcement  of 
the  Graduate  School  for  19 12-13.  In  view  of  the  excellent  facilities  which  are 
possessed  by  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  for  advanced  work  and  re- 
search in  lines  connected  with  medicine,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the 
Faculty  have  taken  action  which  will  make  these  facilities  more  generally  avail- 
able. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  three  years  in  the  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  Such  students 
are  allowed  to  take  whatever  work  they  may  look  upon  as  best  suited  to  their 
needs,  subject  in  each  case  only  to  the  approval  of  some  member  of  the  Faculty 
who  acts  as  their  adviser.  Some  of  these  students  are  not  eligible  for  candidacy 
for  an  advanced  degree  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  preliminary  training. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  a  graduate  of  another  college  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Graduate  School,  (but  not  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree)  if 
his  training  is  accepted  as  being  less  than  one  year  short  of  that  required  for  one 
of  our  first  degrees.  The  number  of  students  admitted  in  this  way  is,  however, 
surprisingly  small.  Of  the  46  graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for 
advanced  degrees,  40  were  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  in  full  standing 
and  might  be  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree  if  they  desired.  Of 
these,  many  are  doing  work  which  is  largely  undergraduate  in  character  but 
along  different  lines  from  those  in  which  they  did  their  chief  work  before 
graduation.  Such  students  doubtless  feel  that  the  particular  undergraduate 
work  they  select  is  more  important  for  their  purposes  than  another  degree. 
Others  have  been  attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  advanced  work  along 
agricultural  lines,  and  wish  to  obtain  our  degree  of  M.S.  in  Agr.;  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  undergraduate  course  was  of  a  general  character, 
they  lack  the  special  training  which  would  make  them  eligible  for  candidacy  for 
that  degree.  Such  students  frequently  enter  as  "graduate  students  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree",  and  devote  a  year  or  more  to  laying  a  broad  foundation  for 
advanced  work  in  some  special  field.  A  number  of  graduate  students  who  hold 
the  A.  B.  degree  from  colleges  of  high  standing,  and  who  might  by  specializing 
obtain  our  A.  M.  degree  in  one  year,  have  preferred  to  devote  two  years  or  more 
to  their  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  Agr.  Like  other  technical 
degrees,  the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  Agr.  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  definitely 
significant  than  the  degree  of  A.M.;  for  it  means  not  only  specialization  in 
some  one  subject  connected  with  agriculture,  but  also  general  training  along 
agricultural  lines  equivalent  to  that  required  for  our  first  degree  in  agriculture. 

In  talking  with  graduate  students  I  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  students  enter  the  Graduate  School  after  somewhat  extended  experience 
in  teaching  or  professional  work.  On  our  admission  blanks  a  request  is  made  for 
a  statement  of  the  candidate's  occupation  since  graduation,  so  far  as  this  has  any 
bearing  upon  graduate  work,  so  that  information  on  this  point  is  available  in  the 
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case  of  all  students  entering  the  Graduate  School  during  the  past  three  years.  I 
find  that  of  the  337  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  attendance  during  the 
year  1911-12,  less  than  one  half  (162)  entered  the  Graduate  School  immediately 
after  receiving  their  first  degree.  Of  the  remaining  175  about  one  third  (57)  had 
done  graduate  work  elsewhere  before  coming  to  Cornell;  nearly  one  half  (82)  had 
had  more  or  less  extended  experience  in  teaching;  and  about  one  fifth  (35)  had 
been  engaged  in  professional  work  in  lines  closely  connected  with  their  graduate 
study,  for  example,  in  some  branch  of  engineering,  or  in  one  of  the  scientific 
bureaus  at  Washington. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  considerable  difference  between  our 
own  graduates  and  graduate  students  from  other  colleges  in  this  regard.  Of  the 
151  Cornell  graduates  in  the  Graduate  School  only  18  have  had  experience  either 
in  teaching  or  professional  work,  and  only  3  have  done  graduate  work  else- 
where before  entering  our  Graduate  School.  In  other  words,  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  Cornell  graduates  now  in  the  Graduate  School  have  had  professional  or  teach- 
ing experience  before  returning  for  graduate  study,  while  55  per  cent  of  the 
graduate  students  from  other  colleges  have  had  such  experience.  Doubtless 
some  have  failed  to  give  any  statement  of  their  occupation  since  graduation,  so 
that  the  percentages  are  in  reality  larger  than  they  appear  from  the  records. 
But  the  general  correctness  of  these  figures  is  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
dates  of  graduation.  Of  the  151  Cornell  students,  120,  or  79  per  cent,  entered  the 
Graduate  School  immediately  after  receiving  their  first  degree;  of  the  remainder, 
24  returned  for  graduate  work  within  five  years,  and  7  after  five  years  or  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  42  graduates  of  other  colleges  (23  per  cent)  entered  the 
Graduate  School  immediately  after  graduation ;  91  (49  per  cent)  after  at  least  one 
year  but  less  than  five  years;  and  52  (28  per  cent)  five  years  or  more  after  gradua- 
tion. Of  these,  13  entered  the  Graduate  School  more  than  ten  years  after  receiv- 
ing their  first  degree. 

The  reasons  for  this  surprising  difference  are  by  no  means  clear;  doubtless 
many  factors  enter.  Bu£  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  that  are  offered  by  our  Graduate  School  are  not  so  generally 
appreciated  by  our  own  as  by  other  alumni.  During  the  coming  year  I  intend  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Faculty,  and  hope  that  some  means  may 
be  found  of  keeping  our  alumni  informed  of  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
of  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  further  study. 


GRADUATE   WORK  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

On  December  17,  1909,  the  Faculty  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  such 
members  of  the  Faculty  as  desired  to  do  so  to  offer  summer  work  for  graduate 
students  (see  Appendix  III  to  the  President's  Report  for  1909-10,  p.  xvii),  and 
such  work,  if  carried  on  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  resolution,  has  since 
been  allowed  to  carry  residence  credit  for  an  advanced  degree.  The  summer 
work  contemplated  in  the  resolution  is  entirely  independent  of  graduate  work 
offered  in  the  Summer  Session.  My  impression  is  that  the  results  of  the  new 
policy  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Summer  work  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  chiefly  by  two  classes  of  graduate  students,  (1) 
those  whose  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  conditions  during  the  summer 
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are  especially  favorable  for  its  prosecution,  for  example,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
investigation  work  in  certain  of  the  biological  sciences;  and  (2)  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  who  gain  in  this  way  an  opportunity  for  uninterrupted  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  Faculty's  action  was  not  to  shorten  the  time  required  for 
obtaining  an  advanced  degree,  but  merely  to  permit  the  substitution  of  summer 
work  for  work  during  the  regular  academic  year,  when  such  substitution  was 
looked  upon  by  the  special  committee  as  desirable.  The  original  resolution 
therefore  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  "no  graduate  student  shall  receive 
credit  for  more  than  two  terms'  residence  during  any  twelve  consecutive  months". 
It  has  been  found  that  in  many  cases  this  restriction  defeats  the  main  purpose  of 
the  resolution  and  works  a  hardship  on  the  student.  The  General  Committee, 
therefore,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Faculty  with  the  recommendation  that 
certain  changes  be  made  in  the  wording  of  the  original  resolution.  As  amended 
by  the  Faculty,  on  November  22,  191 1,  the  resolution  reads: 

Members  of  the  University  Faculty  who  may  desire  to  offer  summer  work  for 
graduate  students  are  authorized  to  do  so;  and  students  taking  such  summer 
work  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  member  of  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  work  may,  at  the  discretion  of  their  special  committee,  be  relieved  from 
residence  during  an  equal  part  of  the  university  year.  But  no  student  who  offers 
summer  work  as  above  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  at  an  earlier  date  than 
if  all  the  work  had  been  done  in  the  regular  sessions  of  the  academic  year. 

On  a  few  occasions  the  General  Committee  has  allowed  residence  credit  for 
summer  work  done  away  from  Ithaca,  provided  that  the  conditions  for  graduate 
work  were  particularly  favorable,  and  that  a  member  of  the  candidate's  special 
committee  was  on  the  ground  to  direct  the  work.  Such  credit  was  granted,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  graduate  students  who  accompanied  Professor  Tarr  on  his 
geological  expeditions  to  Greenland  and  Alaska.  Cases  occasionally  arise  where 
it  would  seem  proper  to  allow  credit  even  where  no  member  of  the  candidate's 
special  committee  is  present.  A  student  of  history,  for  example,  may  find  that  the 
sources  which  he  must  consult  in  the  preparation  of  his  thesis  are  contained  in 
public  archives  or  in  some  foreign  library.  If  his  preparation  is  sufficient,  work 
of  this  kind  can  be  satisfactorily  done  without  the  immediate  supervision  of  his 
special  committee.  Or  a  suitably  prepared  graduate  student  may  obtain  the  data 
for  his  thesis  while  accompanying  some  scientific  expedition  in  which  no  member 
of  his  special  committee  takes  part.  While  it  is  contrary  to  our  general  policy  to 
allow  residence  credit  for  work  not  done  under  the  immediate  personal  supervision 
of  a  member  of  this  Faculty,  the  General  Committee  felt  that  cases  of  this  kind 
might  occasionally  call  for  exceptional  treatment,  and  therefore  recommended  the 
following  action,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  on  November  22,  191 1: 

Instructors  who  are  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  may  receive  credit  for 
work  performed  without  compensation  during  the  summer  months  away  from  the 
University,  provided  that  the  candidate  receives  in  advance  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  that  the  member  of  the  candidate's  committee 
having  charge  of  such  work  approves  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is 
done;  and  provided  further  that  on  completion  of  the  work  a  satisfactory  report 
is  presented  to  the  member  of  the  committee  who  approved  the  application. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  action  applies  only  to  graduate  students 
who  are  at  the  same  time  instructors  in  this  University.  The  new  policy  makes  it 
possible  for  such  students,  by  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer  to 
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graduate  work  under  the  conditions  specified,  to  obtain  full  residence  credit 
instead  of  three-quarters  credit  as  at  present. 

THESIS  REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Our  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  include  at  least  one  year  of  resident 
graduate  work  at  Cornell  University  after  admission  to  candidacy;  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  thesis  which  is  accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  candidate's  special  com- 
mittee; and  the  passing  of  an  examination  on  the  major  and  minor  subjects,  and 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  thesis.  During  the  past  year  the  General  Committee 
was  requested  by  two  members  of  the  Faculty  to  consider  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing the  thesis  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree  optional  with  the  special  com- 
mittee in  each  case.  After  the  matter  had  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
Committee,  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  proposed  change  to  the  several  groups  of  the 
Faculty  for  consideration,  with  the  request  that  the  groups  report  the  result  of 
their  consideration  to  the  General  Committee.  Meetings  of  the  five  groups  were 
therefore  held,  and  in  each  group,  after  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken  to  indicate 
the  sentiment  of  the  members.  Groups  A  (Languages)  and  C  (Physical  Sciences) 
voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change,  while  Groups  B  (History,  Political  Science, 
Philosophy),  D  (Biological  Sciences),  and  £  (Engineering)  voted  against  it. 

It  was  argued  by  those  favoring  the  change  that  in  the  short  time  of  one  year 
it  was  frequently  quite  impossible  for  a  graduate  student  to  get  sufficient  famil- 
iarity with  his  subject  to  undertake  with  profit  a  piece  of  investigation  that  would 
be  suitable  for  a  thesis;  and  that  even  in  cases  where  this  was  possible  it  would 
often  be  more  advantageous  to  the  student  to  devote  his  time  to  course  work.  It 
was  pointed  out  also  that  many  of  our  more  mature  graduate  students,  especially 
in  scientific  lines,  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  before  begin- 
ning graduate  work  and  need  especially,  work  which  will  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  their  speciality  and  make  them  familiar  with  the  methods  and  results  in  related 
fields.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  thesis  requirement  for  the  Master's 
degree  has  been  abolished  in  several  other  universities.  By  those  opposing  the 
change,  it  was  argued  that  if  the  thesis  requirement  were  made  optional  there 
would  inevitably  be  strong  pressure  upon  members  of  the  Faculty  to  omit  the 
thesis  in  all  cases,  and  the  Master's  degree  would  soon  come  to  stand  for  merely  a 
fifth  year  of  undergraduate  work.  It  was  felt  that  after  a  student  has  listened  to 
lectures  and  taken  part  in  recitations  for  four  years  in  the  high  school  and  four 
years  more  in  college,  it  is  time  for  him  to  do  something  different;  and  that  ability 
to  do  independent  work  and  to  present  results  in  acceptable  form  should  be  just  as 
essentiala  requirement  for  an  advanced  degree  as  knowledge.  To  the  argument 
that  the  Master's  degree  was  becoming  a  "teacher's  degree",  the  reply  was  made 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  power  of  independent  work  are  more  important 
in  the  teaching  profession  than  in  any  other,  since  it  is  largely  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  that  these  qualities  are  developed  in  the  student. 

After  further  discussion  the  General  Committee  recommended  to  the  Faculty: 

That  there  be  added  after  the  word  "thesis"  in  the  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree,  the  words  "or  essay,  as  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  may  decide". 

The  foregoing  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  on  April  26, 1912. 
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The  change  in  the  wording  of  the  requirement  meets  the  objections  pointed 
out  by  those  who  were  in  favor  of  making  the  thesis  optional,  since  the  preparation 
of  an  acceptable  essay,  not  necessarily  based  upon  investigation,  should  ordinarily 
occupy  only  a  small  part  of  the  candidate's  time.  On  the  other  hand,  by  requir- 
ing either  a  thesis  or  an  essay  in  all  cases  we  adhere  to  the  principle  that  no 
advanced  degree  will  be  conferred  until  the  candidate  has  given  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  do  independent  work  and  to  present  his  results  in  satisfactory  form. 

GENERAL  FACULTY  LEGISLATION 

It  has  been  our  practice  to  hold  final  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  close  of  the  required  period  of  residence,  and  after  the  candidate's 
thesis  has  been  accepted  by  the  chairman  of  his  special  committee.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  February  17,  1911,  the  Faculty  requested  the  General  Committee  to  con- 
sider whether  our  practice  might  to  advantage  be  modified  in  exceptional  cases  so 
as  to  permit  the  examination  to  be  taken  before  the  final  completion  of  the  thesis. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Faculty  on  November 
24,  191 1,  adopted  the  following  rules  in  regard  to  the  examination  for  the  Doctor's 
degree: 

1 .  Under  the«regular  procedure  the  final  examination  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
follows  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  is  held  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
sixth  term  of  residence.  If,  however,  the  special  committee  certifies  to  the  Dean 
that  the  candidate  has  made  satisfactory  progress  on  his  thesis  and  that  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  have  the  examination  precede  the  presentation  of  the  thesis,  the 
Dean  shall  set  a  date  for  the  examination  not  earlier  than  two  weeks  before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  term  of  residence.  If  this  earlier  examination  be  passed,  it  must  be 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  thesis  when  the 
completed  thesis  is  presented. 

2.  In  the  event  of  failure  in  this  earlier  examination,  no  re-examination  shall 
be  held  earlier  than  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  period. 
This  re-examination  shall  be  a  full  examination  on  both  the  major  and  the  minor 
subjects. 

3.  In  any  case,  the  thesis,  when  completed,  shall  be  submitted  to  each 
member  of  the  candidate's  special  committee  for  critical  inspection,  and  each  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  final  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  upon 
the  general  subject  matter  of  his  thesis. 

At  the  eighth  conference  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  1906, 
it  was  voted  to  recommend  that  the  election  of  Fellows  take  place  as  nearly  as 
possible  simultaneously  in  the  several  universities  composing  this  Association,  and 
the  week  ending  March  24th  was  suggested  as  a  desirable  time  for  such  elections. 
The  last  date  for  receiving  fellowship  applications  has  since  been  adjusted  in  a 
large  number  of  the  universities  belonging  to  the  Association  so  as  to  conform,  at 
least  approximately,  to  this  recommendation.  Cornell  University,  however,  has 
still  retained  its  later  date,  April  15th.  On  November  24,  191 1,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  General  Committee,  the  Faculty  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees: 

To  amend  paragraph  4  of  the  statute  in  regard  to  fellowships  and  scholarships 
*.  by  making  March  15th  the  last  date  on  which  applications  for  fellowships  or 

*  scholarships  may  be  received  (instead  of  April  15th  as  at  present). 

At  the  same  meeting,  also  upon  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee,  it 
was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees: 
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To  add  a  new  paragraph  to  the  statute  in  regard  to  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships reading  as  follows:  "Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  a  university  fellowship  may  be  divided  for  a  single  year  into 
two  graduate  scholarships,  the  value  of  each  to  be  one  half  that  of  the  divided 
fellowship.  But  no  fellowship  may  thus  be  divided  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years". 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  December  5,  191 1. 

In  December,  19 10,  the  Faculty  adopted  a  rule  requiring  that  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  should  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  special  committees 
that  they  possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  before  entering  upon 
their  second  year  of  residence.  At  the  meeting  of  November  24,  19 11,  the 
General  Committee  recommended  that  the  new  requirement  go  into  effect  in 
September,  19 12,  and  that  it  apply  to  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  who 
begin  their  second  or  any  later  year  of  residence  at  that  time.     The  Faculty  voted : 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee  be  adopted  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  General  Committee  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
rule  in  particular  cases  which  may  arise  during  the  period  of  transition,  and  that 
these  cases  be  treated  liberally. 

Although  definite  requirements  have  been  established  for  admission  to  candi- 
dacy for  the  different  advanced  degrees  conferred  by  Cornell  University,  the  only 
restriction  upon  the  candidate's  selection  of  his  major  and  minor  subjects  is  that 
they  shall  be  substantially  different  subjects  and  in  charge  of  different  members  of 
the  Faculty.  So  far  as  any  faculty  action  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  work  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  field  of  knowledge,  or  to 
work  of  any  specified  type.  While  this  policy  represents  a  logical  application  to 
graduate  work  of  the  principle  of  free  election,  and  is  apparently  in  accord  with 
the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  Faculty  so  far  as  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  concerned,  it  involves  the  possibility  of  absurd 
results  if  applied  to  our  advanced  technical  degrees.  It  would  seem  hardly 
proper,  for  example,  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering  for 
graduate  work  in  modern  languages,  or  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture for  work  in  Philosophy.  Of  course  no  cases  of  this  kind  have  arisen;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  will  arise.  But  it  seems  proper  that  the  Faculty  should  in  some 
way  recognize  the  fact  that  the  technical  colleges  have  a  special  interest  in,  and 
responsibility  for  the  corresponding  advanced  technical  degrees.  The  attention 
of  the  General  Committee  was  directed  to  this  matter  by  the  Engineering  Group 
of  the  Faculty,  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the  Faculty,  on 
November  24,  191 1,  took  the  following  action: 

If  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.M.E.,  M.C.E.,  M.Arch.,  or  M.S.  in  Agr., 
has  as  chairman  of  his  special  committee  a  member  of  this  Faculty  not  in  the  college 
specially  interested  in  the  degree  in  question,  the  Dean  will  ascertain  from  the 
faculty  of  that  college  whether  the  work  as  planned  is  deemed  suitable  for  that 
degree.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  the  Dean  will  request  the  student  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  different  degree  or  else  to  change  his  plan  of  work  so  that 
it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  professional  college. 

As  constituted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
consists  only  of  those  engaged  in  supervising  the  work  of  graduate  students  as 
members  of  the  special  committees  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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At  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  General  Committee,  who  was  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  any  special  committee,  the  Dean  asked  the  Faculty  at  the  meeting  of  April 
26,  1912,  to  decide  when  the  term  of  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  should 
end  in  such  a  case.    It  was  voted: 

That  a  professor  or  instructor  who  is  a  member  of  a  special  committee  for  a 
portion  of  any  academic  year  is  entitled  to  continue  as  a  member  of  this  Faculty  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  that  the  term  of  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee  shall  end  at  the  time  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

At  the  meeting  of  June  12,  191 2,  the  following  requirements  for  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  newly  established  degree  of  Master  in  Forestry  were  adopted  by 
the  Faculty,  subject  to  such  verbal  changes  as  might  be  made  by  the  Dean  and 
the  General  Committee: 

1.  The  candidate's  training  must  be  accepted  as  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  first  four  years  of  the  professional  forestry  course  given  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Cornell  University. 

2.  The  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  three  months'  experience  in 
forestry  work  or  in  a  logging  camp,  satisfactory  proof  of  which  is  to  be  by  a 
signed  statement,  or  an  examination  in  woodmansnip,  or  both. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  26,  1912,  Professor  Virgil  Snyder  was  elected  member 
at  large  of  the  General  Committee  to  succeed  Professor  L.  M.  Dennis,  whose  term 
expired  May  1,  1912. 

Statistics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  year  1911-12  are  contained  in  the 
attached  tables. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  Merritt, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 


STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

During  the  year  191 1-12,  including  the  summer  of  191 1, 383  graduate  students 
were  registered  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  following  table  shows  the  registra- 
tion for  1911-12  as  compared  with  that  for  1910-11  and  1909-10 : 


1911-ia  1910-xx  1909-10 

Regularly  registered 334  320  269 

Arts  seniors  (7  terms) 15  24  19 

Agricultural  seniors 4          

M.E.  senior 1          

Medical  College  (N.  Y.) 2          

Summer  Session 24  16  16 

Summer  only 8  5          

In  absentia 2  5 

Total 383  372  309 
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Arranged  according  to  the  degrees  for  which  they  were  candidates: 

1911-12  1910-11  1909-10 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 170  166  157 

Master  of  Arts 86  92  72 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 43  32  24 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 20  33  21 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 16  11  8 

Master  of  Architecture 2  1  1 

Not  candidates 46  37  26 

Total 383  372  309 


Arranged  according  to  the  groups  in  which  the  major  subject  lay: 

19x1-1 9      1910-u      1009-10 

Group  A,  Languages  and  Literatures 38  40  31 

Group  B,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science  56  47  48 

Group  C,  Physical  Sciences 87  97  89 

Group  D,  Biological  Sciences 118  104  77 

Group  E,  Engineering 38  45  33 

Not  candidates 46  37  26 

In  absentia 2  5 

Total 383  372  309 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  during  the  year  1911-12  as  compared 

with  those  conferred  in  1910-11  and  1909-10: 

1911-12 

Master  of  Arts 23 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 16* 

Master  of  Architecture 2 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 8 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 7 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 36* 

Total 92  66  69 


19 10- I I 

1909-10 

14 

16 

10 

14 

5 

2 

3 

2 

34 

35 

♦Three  of  these  were  conferred  in  February. 


Among  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year  there 
were  graduates  of  117  different  institutions  distributed  as  follows: 


Adelphi  College 1 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 1 

Albright  College 1 

Alfred  University 1 

Amherst  College 2 

Boston  University 1 

Boston  School  of  Theology 1 

Bridgewater  College 1 

Brigham  Young  University 1 

Brown  University 1 

Bryn  Mawr  College 2 

Buena  Vista  College 1 

Buffalo  University. I 

University  of  California 1 


Cape  Girardeau  College 1 

Carleton  College 1 

Carson  &  Newman  College 1 

University  of  Chicago 1 

University  of  Cincinnati 1 

Clemson  College 1 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 1 

Columbia  University 3 

Cornell  University 187 

Dalhousie  University 1 

Dartmouth  College 2 

DePauw  University 1 

Dickinson  College 1 

Doane  College 1 
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Elmira  College i 

Emory  College i 

University  of  Florida i 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College 2 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 1 

German  Wallace  College 1 

Grinnell  College 1 

Hamilton  College 2 

Harvard  University 1 

Haverford  College 1 

Hobart  College 2 

University  of  Illinois 4 

Illinois  Wesleyan  College 2 

Imperial  University  (Tokyo) 1 

University  of  Indiana 3 

Indiana  Normal  School 1 

Iowa  State  College 4 

University  of  Kansas 3 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  2 

University  of  Kentucky 1 

Kentucky  State  University 2 

Kenyon  College    1 

Lafayette  College 2 

Lehigh  University 2 

University  of  Leipzig 1 

University  of  Louvam 1 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 1 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  1 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology    3 

Meredith  College 2 

University  of  Michigan 6 

Middlebury  College 1 

University  of  Minnesota 3 

University  of  Missouri 6 

Missouri  Agricultural  College 1 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 4 

Munich:   Technische  Hochschule. .  1 

University  of  Nebraska 5 

New  Hampshire  College 4 

New  York  City  Normal 1 

New  York  University 1 

North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College. . .  3 

University  of  North  Dakota 4 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  2 


Oberlin  College 3 

Ohio  National  Normal  University.  1 

Ohio  State  University 5 

Olivet  College 1 

Oxford  University  (England) 1 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 1 

Pei  Yang  University 2 

University  of  Pennsylvania 4 

Pennsylvania  State  College 2 

Pittsburgh  University 1 

Pomona  College 5 

Princeton  University 3 

Purdue  University 4 

Robert  College 1 

University  of  Rochester  : 5 

Rutgers  College 1 

Sheffield  Scientific  School 1 

Smith  College 2 

Southwestern  College 1 

Stanford  University 6 

Stutzjerbach :  Technische  Hochschule   1 

Syracuse  University 4 

University  of  Tennessee 1 

University  of  Toronto 1 

Trinity  College 2 

Tulane  University 1 

Upper  Iowa  University 1 

Utah  Agricultural  College 3 

Vanderbilt  University 2 

Vassar  College 1 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 1 

Wabash  College 16 

Washington  College  (Md.) 3 

Washington  University  (Mo.)   1 

Washington  University  (Wash.) ...  t 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College  ...  1 

Wellesley  College 3 

Wesleyan  University 7 

Western  College 1 

Western  Reserve  University 1 

Westminster  College 1 

University  of  West  Virginia 2 

University  of  Wisconsin 3 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  l 

Yale  University 4 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  year  1911-12. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  has  steadily  grown  in  numbers  since 
1904-05,  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  the  largest  in  the  University.  I 
do  not  know  that  this  circumstance  connotes  any  especial  merit  on  our  part. 
Nor  does  it  seem  likely,  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  that  we  in  Arts  shall  long  be  able  to  claim  whatever  merit  mere 
bigness  may  import.  But  I  mention  the  fact  lest  I  appear  insensible  to  an  event 
possibly  momentous. 

One  result  of  our  present  preponderance  is  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  because  there  are  relatively  more  Arts  students  to  make  demands  on 
its  time,  does  less  of  its  work  than  heretofore  for  other  parts  of  the  University. 
On  this  point  certain  figures  for  the  current  year,  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  have  been  put  at  my  disposal.  They  differ  slightly  for  the 
first  term  only  of  1909-10  from  those,  which  underlay  the  discussion  of  this 
question  in  my  last  report.  The  difference,  however,  is  but  slight.  It  appears  to 
be  still  true  that,  as  said  of  1909  (Report,  1910-1 1,  p.  xxiii),  "our  Faculty  teaches 
more  professional  students  [30,812  student  hours]  than  it  does  Arts  students" 
[28,438  student  hours].  Taking  the  departments  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  separ- 
ately, it  appears  that  even  here  nearly  one-third  of  the  teaching  of  the  Arts 
Faculty  (9,303  out  of  28,611  student  hours)  goes  to  professional  students.  These 
figures  directly  support  my  assertion  of  last  year  that  "all  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  of  necessity  profit  directly  as  well  as  indirectly"  by  the  Goldwin  Smith 
bequest.  They  are  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  interest  manifested  throughout  the 
University  in  the  event  of  the  past  year  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  have  a  greater 
influence  than  any  other  upon  this  College,  in  the  provisions,  that  is,  by  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  applied  the  Goldwin  Smith  Fund  to  "the  promotion 
especially  of  liberal  studies". 

So  far  as  the  domestic  economy  of  the  College  is  concerned,  the  year  1911-12 
has  produced  no  radical  departures,  and  this  report,  after  describing  the  legislative 
changes  effected  with  respect  to  the  guidance  of  underclassmen,  the  system  of 
registering  for  courses,  the  extension  of  Summer  Session  credit,  and  the  provision 
about  senior  residence,  will  comment  upon  the  novelty  of  mid-year  graduation, 
will  review  during  a  period  of  several  years  the  subjects  of  University  Scholarships 
and  upperclass  majors,  and  will  conclude  with  the  customary  statistics  regarding 
absence  and  delinquency. 
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UNDERCLASS  AOVISERSHIPS 

In  preceding  reports  (1908-09,  pp.  xlv-xlvii;  1909-10,  pp.  xxxv-xxxviii)  some 
account  has  been  given  of  the  work  of  the  Administrative  Board  in  Charge  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  advising  freshmen  in  their  choice  of  studies  and  in 
following  up  their  work.  The  Board,  being  a  new  device,  have  chosen  to  proceed 
deliberately  in  the  hope  of  accumulating  useful  experience  and  by  its  aid  avoid- 
ing any  that  would  have  subsequently  to  be  undone.  As  a  result  of  their 
experience,  they  concluded,  apparently,  that  their  advice,  given  only  at  matricula- 
tion, failed  of  complete  effectiveness  because  it  was  not  continuous.  Accordingly 
the  Board,  working  through  a  subcommittee,  devised  a  system  of  underclass 
adviserships  which  the  Faculty  at  its  April  meeting  approved.  Under  this 
system,  as  the  "Announcement  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1912-13" 
explains: 

Each  freshman  and  sophomore  must  obtain  on  his  study  card  the  signa- 
ture of  an  underclass  adviser  before  handing  in  the  card  to  the  Dean.  Advisers 
will  be  assigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Underclass  Advisers,  Gold- 
win  Smith  159.  The  function  of  the  adviser  is  to  consult  with  the  student  regard- 
ing his  choice  of  studies,  to  confer  with  him  during  the  term  regarding  his  work, 
and  in  general  to  give  him  such  friendly  counsel  as  he  may  desire. 

The  Board  has  selected  some  seventy  members  of  the  Faculty  to  serve  as 
advisers,  so  that  each  of  them  need  take  on  not  more  than  ten  underclassmen.  It 
is  hoped  that*  with  so  few  advisees,  each  adviser  may  be  able  as  well  as  willing  to 
give  personal  attention  to  the  students  assigned  to  him.  For  it  is  altogether  appre- 
ciated by  the  Board  that  the  complete  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  on  the 
personal  relations  which  may  be  established  between  advisers  and  advisees. 
These  will  vary,  no  doubt,  with  varying  temperaments  on  both  sides.  But  at  the 
very  least,  underclassmen  will  have  henceforward  as  continuous  an  opportunity  of 
procuring  advice  in  the  election  of  their  studies*  as  upperclassmen  have  for  some 
years  enjoyed.  And  in  some  cases,  at  least,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  highly 
helpful  relations  may  be  established. 

In  order  that  the  project  may  bear  not  even  an  appearance  of  interfering  with 
the  elective  system,  it  has  been  provided  that  the  advice  given,  while  it  may  be 
persuasive,  shall  not  be  binding,  and  that  an  underclassman  may  at  any  time 
change  his  adviser  by  notifying  the  Dean. 

CHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION 

The  system  of  registration  experimentally  put  into  operation  in  1908,  by 
which  students  are  required,  before  the  close  of  each  term,  to  indicate  upon  study 
cards  the  courses  that  they  intend  to  pursue  during  the  ensuing  term,  wasexplained 
in  detail  by  my  first  report  (1908-09,  pp.  xxxji-xxxiii).  It  was  designed  to 
furnish  foreknowledge  what  and  how  many  students  would  be  in  each  elective 
class,  and  in  all  cases  to  enable  work  to  begin  promptly  with  the  new  term.  The 
device  met  with  approval  and  has  been  introduced  into  other  colleges  of  the 
University,  even  into  some  where  the  curriculum  is  a  required  one.  In  our  use  of 
it,  however,  experience  developed  a  weakness.  We  allowed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term  a  period  of  ten  days  for  making  alterations  in  study  cards  previously 
filed.    This  period  was  designed  to  permit  readjustment  by  any  student  whose 
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academic  situation  had  changed  (e.g.,  in  consequence  of  failure  in  term  examina- 
tions), or  whose  personal  plans  had  been  altered  by  outside  incidents,  between  the 
date  when  his  study  card  had  been  filed  and  that  at  which  his  courses  began.  At 
first  few  or  no  alterations  were  desired  save  such  as  necessary  readjustments 
entailed,  and  I  formed  the  habit  of  allowing  all  that  were  asked  for.  No  sooner 
had  this  policy  taken  on  the  guise  of  a  precedent  than  careless  and  procrastinating 
students  began  to  misuse  the  privilege.  In  the  first  ten  days  of  this  term  (Febru- 
ary 12-22),  for  example,  863  changes  were  made,  most  of  which  could,  and  should, 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  care  in  filling  out  the  study  cards  in  January.  Not 
only  did  this  impose  much  needless  clerical  labor  on  my  office,  but,  by  enabling 
certain  students  to  prolong  their  absence  from  the  lecture  rooms,  though  not  from 
the  city,  it  obstructed  the  prompt  beginning  of  work.  Accordingly  the  Faculty, 
by  action  taken  12th  April  (2  Minutes,  124),  cut  down  to  a  single  day  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term  the  period  in  which  alterations  in  study  cards  may  be 
effected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  however,  when  the  experiences  of 
the  intervening  summer  may  have  suggested  such  changes  of  a  student's  plans  as 
should  be  put  into  force  only  after  an  opportunity  for  consulting  with  his  teachers, 
six  days  are  allowed  for  alterations,  a  period  ample,  though  reduced. 

CREDIT   FOR   SUMMER   SESSION   STUDY 

The  history  of  summer  school  credit  towards  the  A.B.  degree  at  Cornell  is  a 
varied  tale,  reflecting  the  increased  importance  which,  since  the  opening  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  come  to  attach  to  vacation  study  in  many  of  our 
American  universities.  Even  when  the  Cornell  Summer  School  was  still  merely 
the  private  enterprise  of  a  group  of  professors,  some  such  credit  was  allowed  in  a 
rather  irregular  way.  When,  in  1 899,  the  Board  of  Trustees  assumed  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  Summer  Session,  making  it  a  part  of  the  University,  but  not  of  any 
particular  college,  the  matter  was  placed  on  a  securer  basis,  and  all  regularly 
matriculated  students  in  this  College  were  permitted  to  earn  credit,  by  means  of 
Summer  Session  courses,  if  approved  by  the  corresponding  department  of  the 
College,  to  the  extent  of  seven  hours  a  summer  towards  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  required  for  the  degree.  This  arrangement  lasted  without  objection 
for  six  years.  But  in  1905,  when  first  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  explicitly 
required  eight  terms  of  residence  for  the  degree,  it  was  found  necessary  to  equate 
the  short  Summer  Session  in  some  way  with  the  full  14  weeks'  term  of  residence. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  rule  (Register,  1905-^06,  pp.  87-88)  that  whenever 
credit  aggregating  12  hours  had  been  secured  in  two  or  more  Summer  Sessions,  one 
term  of  the  residence  requirement  might  be  satisfied  thereby.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, however,  was  work  in  the  Summer  Session  to  be  accepted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  one  term,  or  to  count  for  more  than  twelve  hours  towards  gradu- 
ation. Three  years  later  the  limitation  of  the  total  to  twelve  hours  disappeared 
(Register,  1908-09,  p.  94),  but  the  limit  of  one  term  stood  until  the  present  year. 

Meanwhile  the  Summer  Session  had  greatly  expanded.  Its  attendance  had 
increased.  Year  after  year  new  subjects  were  introduced.  In  some  of  them 
classes  of  an  advanced  character  were  conducted.  The  Graduate  School  had 
decided  to  allow  a  full  year's  credit  towards  its  degrees  for  five  Summer  Sessions  of 
appropriate  work  (President's  Report,  1910-1 1 ,  p.  xvii).  A  portion  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  reluctant,  even  under  these  circumstances,  to  double  the 
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amount  of  residence  credit  towards  the  A.B.  degree  which  Arts  students  might 
secure  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  reported 
adversely  upon  the  proposal  to  do  so.  The  Faculty,  however,  after  careful  dis- 
cussion, voted  8th  December,  191 1  (2  Minutes,  p.  120),  permitting  a  student  who 
already  had  made  a  term's  residence  credit  by  work  netting  him  at  least  12  hours' 
credit  in  two  Summer  Sessions,  to  satisfy  a  second  term's  residence  in  the  same 
manner. 

This  privilege  of  using  four  Summer  Sessions  to  secure  a  full  year's  residence 
credit  is  not  likely,  I  fancy,  to  be  widely  availed  of.  But  it  will  be  of  use  to  two 
desirable  sorts  of  students.  First,  it  will  enable  ambitious  school  teachers  who 
desire  baccalaureate  degrees  to  obtain  them  with  less  interruption,  than  heretofore, 
of  their  school  employment.  And,  second,  it  will  permit  a  diligent  youth  to 
complete  his  course  in  a  little  over  three  calendar  years.  By  beginning  in  July 
with  the  Summer  Session  of,  say,  191 2,  after  finishing  at  his  preparatory  school  in 
June,  and  by  continuing  without  interruption  through  the  three  succeeding  college 
years  and  the  three  Summer  Sessions  that  follow  them,  he  will,  in  September, 
191 5,  have  earned  as  completely  the  degree  which  he  may  then  receive,  as  will  the 
boy  who  begins  the  customary  "four  year  course"  in  September,  1912,  and  does 
not  finish  it  (with  vacations)  until  June,  19 16.  On  the  other  hand,  lazy  or 
indifferent  students,  who  may  be  using  the  Summer  Session  to  "make  up"  what 
they  should  have  done  during  the  college  year,  will  be  in  no  way  favored  by  the 
change.    For  they  do  not  want  residence  credit,  but  hour  credit. 

The  question  what  summer  schools  might  be  used  for  college  credit  by  our 
students  is  also  one  to  which  various  answers  have  been  made.  For  some  years, 
only  our  own  Summer  Session  was  available.  We  found,  however,  that  students 
in  other  institutions,  who  came  to  Ithaca  for  summer  study,  were  asking  and 
receiving  credit,  upon  return  to  their  own  colleges;  also  that  our  students  occa- 
sionally wished  to  attend  summer  schools  nearer  their  homes,  especially  in  New 
York  City,  and  asked  us  for  credit  here  in  consequence.  We  had  long  admitted 
freely  to  advanced  standing  here,  students  who  had  attended  approved  institutions 
elsewhere  for  a  year  or  more.  In  denying  our  own  students  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance their  standing  with  us  by  study  in  the  summer  sessions  of  those  same  institu- 
tions, we  appeared  to  be  lacking  at  once  in  self-consistency  and  in  intercollegiate 
comity.  Accordingly  the  Faculty,  by  action  of  6th  November,  1908  (Report, 
1908-09,  p.  xi),  provided  that,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  which  apply  to 
courses  taken  in  our  own  Summer  Session,  courses  "in  summer  schools  elsewhere" 
'might  be  counted  towards  the  A.B.  degree  here  if,  when  pursued  by  students 
regularly  registered  there,  they  would  count  towards  the  A.B.  degree  in  the 
institution  in  which  they  were  given.  Under  this  generous  provision  we  soon 
discovered  that  summer  schools  "elsewhere"  were  numerous  and  various,  and 
that  authentic  information  about  details  in  some  of  them  was  not  easy  to  pro- 
cure. To  avoid  undesirable  possibilities,  the  Faculty  desired  to  restrict  in  some 
way  the  number  of  institutions  whose  summer  sessions  might  be  used  for  Cornell 
credit.  The  construction  of  an  approved  list,  however,  promised  to  be  a  difficult 
and  even  an  invidious  task,  which  was  at  length  avoided  by  adopting  a  ready 
made  roster.  Accordingly  the  rule  as  now  amended  recognizes  only  "courses 
pursued  in  summer  sessions  of  universities  belonging  to  the  American  Association 
of  Universities".    It  was  the  understanding  of  the  Faculty,  however,  that  upon 
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application  and  for  reason,  students  might  procure  approval,  from  time  to 
time,  of  summer  courses  to  be  taken  for  credit  in  other  institutions  also,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  such  approval  has  been  granted  in  three  cases  for  the  summer  of 
191 2.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  diligent  are  by  no  means  to  lose  reasonable 
opportunities  for  summer  study. 

Concurrently  with  the  foregoing  changes  in  summer  credit,  the  Faculty  elimin- 
ated from  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  the  provision,  by  some  considered 
discriminative  against  the  Summer  Session,  by  which  none  of  the  six  terms'  resi- 
dence necessary  before  a  student  may  enjoy  the  senior  privilege  of  registering  also 
in  a  professional  college  could  be  satisfied  by  Summer  Session  study.  It  is  now 
theoretically  possible,  therefore,  for  a  Cornell  student,  by  attending  four  Summer 
Sessions,  to  be  registered  as  a  sophomore  in  this  College  when  first  he  comes  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  after  having  spent 
but  two  years  under  their  oversight,  to  pass  under  the  virtually  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, so  far  as  his  studies  are  concerned,  of  the  Faculty,  say,  of  Law,  or  of  Medicine. 
That  any  student  shall  make  use  of  this  possibility  may  be,  indeed,  unlikely. 
But  its  existence,  and  the  circumstantiality  and  indirectness  of  the  regulations 
generally  about  college  credit  for  summer  study,  may  be  held  to  show  how  entirely 
the  Summer  Session  has  become,  in  everything  but  name,  a  shorter  term  of  college. 
Financial  obstacles  apparently  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete  recognition  of  this 
fact;  but  it  deserves  at  least  to  be  considered  whether  the  teaching  purposes  of 
the  University  will  not  be  served  by  recognising  it  as  a  fact  as  soon  as  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  feasible. 

THE  LAST  YEAR   OF   RESIDENCE 

With  increasing  strictness  in  enforcing  the  rule  which  requires  eight  terms  of 
residence  for  the  degree,  students  have  sought  to  meet  the  requirement  in  unex- 
pected ways,  some  of  which  have  received  the  Faculty's  approval,  while  some 
have  failed  to  receive  it.  The  practice  is  of  long  standing  with  us,  whereby  a 
senior  in  this  College  may  take  the  first  year's  work  of  some  professional  college, 
e.  g.,  the  College  of  Law,  and,  having  counted  it  towards  the  A.B.  degree,  may  pro- 
cure his  professional  degree  by  completing  the  remainder  of  the  professional  curri- 
culum. And  as  a  special  favor  in  each  case,  not  as  a  precedent,  this  privilege  has 
been  recently  extended  to  permit  students  of  high  standing  in  this  College,  whose 
homes  were  in  New  York  City,  to  pass  their  senior  year  in  residence  and  study  in 
the  Cornell  College  of  Medicine  there,  instead  of  attending  the  Ithaca  division  of 
our  Medical  College.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  however,  has  uniformly 
declined  the  opportunities,  offered  it  from  time  to  time,  of  recommending  for  our 
degree  a  former  Cornell  student  who,  after  three  years  here,  should  do  a  year's 
acceptable  work  in  a  professional  school  of  some  other  institution.  But  in  one 
case,  at  least,  a  student  was  permitted,  largely  for  reasons  of  economy,  to  pass  the 
first  term  of  her  senior  year  in  the  Arts  College  of  one  of  the  state  universities  near 
her  home,  and  to  receive  credit  for  the  work  done  there  (2  Minutes,  1 17-1 18),  and 
in  several  instances,  where  eight  terms  of  residence  had  been  completed  in  Cornell, 
candidates  for  the  degree  who  were  still  short  of  hours'  credit  have  been  allowed  to 
make  up  the  small  shortage  in  summer  sessions  elsewhere.  Further,  under  action 
of  5th  November,  1909  (Report,  1909-10,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxv),  a  student  who  has  satis- 
fied all  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  except  the  residence  requirement  may, 
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under  certain  circumstances,  complete  his  satisfaction  of  that  requirement  by  regis- 
tration in  the  Graduate  School.  There  were,  therefore,  no  less  than  six  ways  of 
satisfying,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  last  year  of  our  residence  requirement.  In  hope 
of  simplifying  this  confused  situation,  the  Faculty  ordered,  8th  December,  191 1 
(2  Minutes,  120),  that  "The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  not  be  conferred  unless 
the  last  two  of  the  required  eight  terms  have  been  spent  in  Cornell  University". 

MID-YEAR  GRADUATION 

In  consequence  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  conferring 
degrees  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  as  well  as  at  the  annual  commencement, 
twenty-seven  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  graduated  7th 
February,  191 2.  The  reasons  for  mid-year  graduation  in  their  cases  were  various. 
Eight  so-called  "hangovers"  might  have  graduated  the  preceding  June  had  they 
not  failed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  keep  up  with  their  class.  Three,  coming 
from  other  institutions,  had  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  here  upon  the 
requirement  that  they  complete  an  uneven  number  of  terms  of  residence  in  Cor- 
nell. Six  had  made  up  a  term's  residence  in  Summer  Sessions.  Ten,  by  reason  of 
surplus  entrance  credit  at  admission,  were  entitled  to  graduate  in  seven  terms. 
The  substitution  of  College  Credit  Examinations  (Report,  1908-09,  p.  xxxiv- 
xxxvi)  for  the  automatic  crediting  of  entrance  surplus  will  doubtless  diminish  the 
proportion  of  freshmen  who  can  graduate  on  seven  terms  of  residence  hereafter, 
and,  therefore,  cut  down  the  number  of  mid-year  graduates  of  this  type.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  growing  group  of  mid-year  matriculants  (Report,  1909-10,  pp. 
xxxviii-xxxix)  will  soon  furnish  an  increasing  number  of  mid-year  graduates. 

UNIVERSITY   SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  respect  of  the  proportion  of  able  students  which  it  attracts  from  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  holds  an  enviable  record.  In 
the  ten  classes  '06  to  '15,  a  total  of  169  University  Undergraduate  Scholarships 
have  been  awarded  upon  competitive  examinations  equally  open  to  all  freshmen, 
whatever  college  of  the  University  they  may  plan  to  enter.  Out  of  2,797  fresh- 
men entering  this  College  in  those  ten  classes,  99,  or  one  in  28,  secured  such 
scholarships.  In  the  remaining  colleges  of  the  University  there  were  9,052 
freshmen,  and  70  of  them,  or  one  in  128,  took  scholarships. 

The  general  ratio  in  this  College  being  one  University  Scholarship  to  28  fresh- 
men, it  may  be  interesting  to  note  how  men  and  women  compare  in  the  winning  of 
scholarships.  Precise  figures  for  the  sexes  cannot  be  given,  since  I  have  no  record 
of  the  number  of  men  and  of  women  by  classes,  but  only  (President's  Report, 
1910-11,  p.  lxxi)  by  colleges.  Assuming,  however,  as  is  approximately  true,  that 
the  proportion  of  male  freshmen  was  the  same  in  the  freshman  classes  in  1 902-1 1 
as  in  the  College  at  large,  it  would  appear  that  on  the  average  one  scholarship 
was  awarded  among  45  male  matriculants  and  one  among  25  female  matriculants. 
Now  one  quarter,  nearly,  of  the  students  in  this  College  are  women,  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  any  division  of  the  University,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
evident  good  fortune  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  winning  scholarships 
was  due  to  the  large  number  of  women  on  its  rolls.  Examination  of  the  figures  for 
men  only  shows,  however,  that  out  of  1,868  men  entering  this  College  62,  or  one  in 
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30  of  them,  took  a  scholarship,  whereas  out  of  8,859  men  entering  other  colleges 
only  68,  or  one  in  130,  took  a  scholarship. 

UPPERCLASS   "MAJORS*' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  each  student  (except  those  in  the  course  in 
chemistry,  who  have  chosen  earlier)  has  been  required,  since  1908-09,  to  make 
choice  of  one  of  twelve  specified  groups  of  studies,  and  to  do  at  least  one-third  of 
his  upperclass  work  in  the  group  chosen.  In  fact  most  students  do  more  than 
half  their  upperclass  work  in  their  "major  subject",  as  they  have  come  to  call  the 
chosen  group.    The  following  table  is,  therefore,  not  without  interest: 

Upperdanmen  1909  1910  191 1  191s 

Absolute  number  265  310  365  367 

Proportion  in  each  group (Per  thousand) 

1.  Ancient  Languages 68  77  68  46 

2.  Modern  Languages 181  146  142  103 

3.  English  and  Oratory 152  151  166  123 

4.  Philosophy  and  Education 41  45  41  44 

5.  History  and  Political  Science 322  346  361  459 

6.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 45  65  49  57 

7.  Physics 38  6  23  11 

8.  Chemistry  64  93  78  82 

9.  Botany 22  16  8  8 

10.  Zoology    19  16  14  19 

11.  Physiology  and  Embryology 41  23  36  36 

12.  Geology  7  16  14  12 

Total 1000        1000        1000        1000 

SUMMARY 

I-  3.  Linguistic  and  Literary 401  374  376  272 

4-  5.  Social  Disciplines 363  391  402  503 

6-  8.  Exact  Sciences 147  164  rge  150 

9-12.  Natural  Sciences 89  71  72  75 

Total 1000        1000        1000        1000 


The  period  covered  by  this  table,  is  of  necessity,  a  brief  one,  and  another 
quadrennium  of  experience  may  altogether  reverse  conclusions  drawn,  however 
provisionally,  from  the  first  four  years.  It  appears  clear,  however,  that  during 
those  years  the  sciences  have  maintained  a  steady  hold  upon  the  suffrages  of 
about  one-quarter  of  the  upperclassmen  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  whereas  about  three-quarters  of  them  turn  to  the  humanities. 
Within  the  humanities,  philosophy  shows  little  variation  and  English  little  more, 
but  history  and  political  science  have  gained  notably  at  the  expense  of  the  lan- 
guages, both  ancient  and  modern.  The  causes  for  this  may  lie  in  part  within  the 
College  itself,  though  in  a  larger  degree  they  are  probably  external  to  it.  But 
whatever  the  reasons  for  the  change,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  import  that  within 
this  College  the  duty  and  privilege  of  mediating  liberal  culture  to  the  under- 
graduates appear  to  be  passing  from  the  teachers  of  the  "older"  to  the  teachers  of 
the  "newer  humanities". 
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ABSENCES 

The  change  by  which  all  leaves  of  absence  issued  on  account  of  ill  health  come 
from  the  office  of  the  Medical  Examiners,  and  not  from  the  office  of  a  dean,  has 
worked  a  welcome  relief  for  me  at  least.  But  I  welcome  it  still  more  heartily  as 
the  beginning  of  a  moral  reform,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  the  Examiners' 
professional  knowledge  having  effectively  discouraged  the  fabrication  of  illnesses, 
it  will  occur  to  no  senior  statistician  to  ask: 

"x.  Do  you  lie? 
x  +  i.  Do  you  lie  to  the  Dean?" 
As  for  the  rest,  the  remarks  made  three  years  ago  (Report,  1908-09,  p.  xliv)  upon 
the  mutability  of  the  table  of  absences  then  printed,  apply  equally  to  the  present 
continuation  of  it.  The  tumescence,  in  1908-09  for  example,  of  "department 
excursion"  and  "student  organizations"  as  statistical  grounds  for  absence,  and 
their  subsequent  deflation,  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  passing  fancy  on  the  part 
of  some  professors  for  requiring  my  vise*  upon  excuses  issued  by  their  jaunting 
colleagues,  or  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  In  spite  of  the  great  fluctua- 
tion in  the  recorded  figures,  the  number  of  actual  absences  for  both  reasons 
probably  varied  but  little. 

Ground  1904-05  1005-06  1906-07  1007-08  1008-09  1909-10  ioio-xi  1911-ia 

Personal  illness 56  48  37  151  640  1140  1180  961 

Illness  or  death  in  family  .  31  30  22  37  44  70  91  80 

Request  of  parents 14  5  4  25  21  16  22  26 

Wedding 18  13  7  14  28  10  32  26 

Business   42  32  23  48  31  64  91  116 

Delegate  to  convention  ..19  1  —  5  16  29  12  4 

Voter 61  6  1  9  32  L7  58  16 

Department  excursion  .. .  29  7  7  6  140  96  47  — 

Examinations 22  2  6  3  12  24  29  7 

Missed  connections 6  —  —  3  —  26  28  11 

Student  organizations  ...  —  —  —  —  59  1 10  77  2 

Religious  holidays —  —  —  —  —  —  49  50 

Miscellaneous 11  11  24  8  55  62  46  11 

Total 309       155      131       309     1078     1664     1762     1310 

DELINQUENT   STUDENTS 

This  year  the  number  of  students  dropped  for  unsatisfactory  scholarship  has 
again 'decreased,  particularly  in  the  second  term.  The  decrease  is  not  due  to 
exceptional  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  for  as  large  a  proportion  as  usual 
of  the  "doubtful  cases"  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Committee  on  Academic 
Records  was  severely  dealt  with.  But  the  number  that  even  came  up  for  con- 
sideration was  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  I  understand  that  a  similar 
condition  prevailed  in  at  least  one  other  college.  For  this  it  is  no  easier  to  assign 
reasons  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago  (cf.  Report,  1910-11,  p.  xxviii).  I  can  only 
report  the  facts: 
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Academic  Year 


Students  dropped 
after  w ni*Mn  wtiff" 


First 
Term 


I9<H-05  .... 

I905-O6  

1906-07 

1907-08 1 

1908-09 1 

I909-IO I 

19IO-II  

1911-12 ' 


23 
21 

18 

21 

27 

32 

25 
20 


Second 
Term 


I 


20 
16 

15 
21 

22 

28 
28 
18 


Total 


43 
37 
33 
42 

54 
60 

53 
38 


Students  warned  or 
pat  on  probation 


First 
Term 


18 
20 
42 
24 
33 
29 
23 
36 


Wl    Total 


Aggre- 
gate 
for 
year 


Total   . 
stu- 
dents 


tered 


IO 

18 

48 
21 

29 

33 
32 
22 


28 

38 
90 

45 
62 

62 

55 
58 


71 

684 

75 

705 

123 

748  1 

87 

820 

116 

902 

122 

970 

108 

1017 

98* 

103 1  ' 

Per 
cent 
dealt 
with 


I0.2 
IO.4 
16.4 
IO.6 
I2.7 
12.8 

10.6 
9-5 


♦Two  freshmen  were  also  dropped  before  Christmas  for  persistent  neglect  of  work  in  spite 


of 

The  standing  committees  of  the  Faculty  have  given  their  customary  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  College  throughout  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Charles  H.  Hull, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  College  of  Law  for  the  year 
1911-12. 

Professor  William  Albert  Finch,  A.B.  1880,  since  1891  a  member  of  this 
Faculty,  died  in  Brooklyn,  March  31, 191 2.  Professor  Finch's  health  had  been 
failing  for  a  long  period  and  in  May,  191 1  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  work, 
hoping  nevertheless  that  a  period  of  rest  would  restore  his  normal  strength.  He 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  current  year,  and  in  February  last  this 
leave  of  absence  was  extended  to  the  end  of  191 2-13.  Professor  Finch  was  a 
profound  legal  scholar  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  law  of  real  prop- 
erty— the  most  abstruse  branch  of  the  law  and  the  branch  demanding  for  its 
mastery  the  closest  historical  investigation.  His  patience,  his  uniform  kindli- 
ness and  sympathy,  his  enthusiasm  in  his  teaching,  and  his  mastery  of  his  subjects 
commanded  the  affectionate  respect  of  his  students  and  of  his  colleagues. 

George  Gleason  Bogert,  A.B.  1906,  LL.B.  1908,  was  appointed  acting  assistant 
professor  and  during  the  current  year  has  carried  all  the  courses  in  property, 
formerly  conducted  by  Professor  Finch.  His  task  was  rendered  specially  arduous 
by  the  enactment  in  191 1  of  the  New  York  Sales  Act,  which  made  radical  changes 
in  the  law  of  this  State  relating  to  sales  of  goods.  Without  previous  experience 
in  teaching  law  he  has  performed  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  with  a  high  degree 
of  success. 
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Two  new  scholarships  have  been  established  to  be  known  as  the  Fraser 
Scholarships,  in  memory  of  Alexander  Hugh  Ross  Fraser,  late  librarian  of  the 
College.  They  are  the  gift  of  William  Metcalf,  jr.,  LL.B.  1901,  and  are  to  be 
awarded  annually  about  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  to  seniors  whose  law 
course  has  been  taken  entirely  in  Cornell  University.  They  are  awarded  to 
students  who  have  most  fully  evidenced  high  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
by  superior  achievement  in  scholarship  and  by  those  attributes  of  manliness 
which  earn  the  commendation  of  teachers  and  fellow  students.  The  award  is 
made  upon  recommendation  of  the  senior  class  by  vote  from  a  list  of  members 
submitted  by  the  Faculty  as  eligible  by  reason  of  superior  scholarship.  The 
holder  of  the  Boardman  Scholarship  is  not  eligible.  While  academic  standing  is 
essential  to  the  award  of  these  scholarships,  the  recognition  also  of  high  qualities 
of  character,  and  the  aid  afforded  by  them  to  deserving  students,  render  them  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  memorial  to  Mr.  Fraser.  The  Faculty  wishes  to  record 
permanently  its  acknowledgment  of  the  generosity  and  fine  spirit  of  the  donor. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  report  of  a  proposed  revision  of  the  rules  for 
admission  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Such  a  revision  has  since  been 
made.  The  recommendations  of  the  associated  law  schools  of  the  State  were  to 
some  extent  adopted,  and  while  much  remains  before  the  ideals  of  the  schools 
are  to  be  realized,  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made.  The  term  of  professional 
study  has  been  extended  in  all  cases  one  year.  Students  not  having  the  A.B. 
or  equivalent  degree  are  required  to  study  four  years,  one  year  of  which  must 
be  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  practising  lawyer.  Those  who  hold  the  A.B.  or 
equivalent  degree  are  permitted  to  take  the  examination  at  the  end  of  three  years 
of  study,  all  of  which  may  be  in  a  law  school.  The  continuance  of  the  distinction 
as  to  time  requirements  between  the  graduate  and  nongraduate  is  felt  by  all 
the  schools  to  be  unfortunate,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Court  did  not 
see  its  way  clear  to  requiring  of  all  applicants  the  completion  of  a  three-year  law 
school  course.  Advances  in  legal  requirements  must,  however,  necessarily  be 
gradual,  and  hope  is  entertained  that  these  two  steps  may  be  taken  when  the 
rules  shall  be  next  revised. 

The  minimum  age  of  special  students  has  heretofore  been  twenty  years.  A 
study  of  the  records  of  special  students  has  led  the  Faculty  to  prescribe  twenty- 
one  as  the  minimum  age  at  which  special  students  may  in  the  future  be  admitted. 
As  the  admission  of  special  students  has  always  been  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  claim  admission  as  such  by  reason  of 
reliance  upon  previously  published  requirements,  this  change  was  made  to  take 
effect  at  once. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  "the  registration  next  fall  will  undoubtedly 
show  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  the  three-year  course.  This  will  probably 
be  counteracted  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  by  a  further  increase  in  the 
four-year  course".  The  prediction  as  to  the  falling  off  in  the  three-year  course 
was  fully  verified,  but  the  increase  in  the  four-year  course  proved  so  much  greater 
than  was  expected  that  the  total  registration  shows  a  decided  increase  in  numbers. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  Arts  work  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  professional  study  has  gone  into  effect  without  producing  any  decrease 
in  attendance.  Other  causes,  however,  will  almost  certainly  tend  to  reduce 
the  total  number  of  law  students  preparing  for  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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One  of  these  causes  is  the  longer  period  of  study  required  by  the  new  rules  already 
referred  to.  Another  is  the  general  impression  that  the  Bar  is  already  over- 
crowded and  that  professional  success  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  Similar 
conditions  exist  in  many  other  states.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  attendance 
in  this  College,  if  it  does  not  actually  diminish,  will  not  long  continue  to  increase. 
Should  there  be  any  increase,  it  will  become  necessary  to  divide  some  of  the  larger 
classes  into  sections.  An  increase  of  the  teaching  force  will  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

The  following  table  shows  the  registration  in  the  College  for  the  past  thirteen 
years: 

Year  Seniors      Juniors    4- Year  9  4-Year  x     3-Year  1  Specials  Total 

189O-I9OO 52  6l  —  —  6l  4  178 

IOOO-I90I 45  52  —  —  78                7  182 

IQOI-1902 34  71  —  —  86               7  198 

1902-1903 48  77  —  —  95               5  225 

1903-1904 53  76  —  —  109  3  241 

1904-1905 58  80  —  —  86  4  228 

I9<>5-I9°6 65  69  —  —  83  4  221 

1906-1907 51  70  —  —  89               I  211 

1907-1908 48  68  —  —  85               5  206 

1908-1909 48  58  15  29  71  6  227 

IOOO-1910 49  56  22  54  70  10  261 

1910-1911 48  69  28  61  68  6  280 

1911-1912 65  80  47  102  25  12  331 

In  addition  to  the  students  in  the  College  of  Law,  28  students  from  other 
colleges  have  been  pursuing  law  courses.  Of  these,  20  are  taking  all  the  first 
year  subjects  with  a  view  to  completing  the  courses  in  Arts  and  in  Law  in  six 
years.  The  number  of  students  from  other  colleges  is  greater  than  last  year 
or  the  year  before,  but  the  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  be  specially  significant. 

Of  the  regular  law  students,  117  are  from  outside  the  State  of  New  York. 
Last  year  there  were  97;  in  1909-10, 93;  in  1908-09, 74;  in  1907-08, 63;  in  1906- 
07,  62;  in  1905-06,  57.  Some  of  the  younger  states,  which  a  few  years  ago  had 
on  law  schools,  now  have  strong  schools,  usually  connected  with  their  state  univer- 
sities. There  is  also,  I  believe,  a  tendency  among  bar  examiners  to  insist,  more 
than  formerly,  upon  a  knowledge  of  local  law,  especially  of  practice.  It  would 
seem  that  students  would  therefore  tend  to  seek  instruction  within  the  state  in 
which  they  intend  to  practice.  Such  a  tendency  is  not  yet,  however,  discernible 
in  our  own  enrollment.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  students  residing  and  intending  to  practise  in  other  states,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Faculty  to  point  out  topics  wherein  the  law  is  not  uniform  and  as  far  as 
practicable  to  insist  that  students  shall  inform  themselves  as  to  the  doctrine  in 
their  own  states. 

The  number  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  300.  Of  the  31  registered,  but 
no  longer  in  attendance,  2  transferred  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  1  was 
graduated  in  February;!  7  were  dropped  for  failure  in  work;  1  was  expelled; 
and  20  withdrew  for  various  reasons.  Of  the  25  first-year  students  in  the  three- 
year  course,  3  have  the  A.B.  degree.  It  is  noteworthy  that  several  students 
who  entered  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course,  already  had  at  least  one  year 
of  college  work  and  might  have  entered  the  three-year  course  had  they  so  desired. 
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Mr.  Edward  Ecker  Willever  was  appointed  librarian  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Willever  brought  to  his  task  the  experience  of 
more  than  twenty  years  as  librarian  of  large  law  libraries,  and  his  services  have 
been  highly  satisfactory.  During  Mr.  Fraser's  illness,  the  library  fell  behind  in 
continuations  of  several  series  of  current  reports.  It  has  been  necessary  to  supply 
these  deficiencies  and  also  to  rebind  and  repair  a  large  number  of  volumes.  For 
this  purpose  the  Trustees  made  a  special  appropriation  which  has  proved  ade- 
quate for  present  needs.  As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  the  cost  of  bind- 
ing and  repairs,  will  however,  necessarily  be  an  increasing  item. 

During  the  winter  a  number  of  volumes  of  general  jurisprudence,  legal  history, 
legal  biography,  etc.,  were  placed  in  a  circulating  section  and  these  volumes 
students  may  draw  for  home  reading.  This  experiment,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Willever,  has  proved  very  successful.  The  privilege  has  been  availed  of  by  a 
large  number  of  students  who  have  doubtless  been  greatly  benefited.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Faculty  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  circulating  section  shall 
be  extended  by  the  purchase  of  additional  books  suited  to  its  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Irvine, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Law. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  beg  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  College  of 
Cornell  University  for  the  year  ending  June  191 2. 

The  class  just  graduated — eleven  in  number — marked  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  year  since  we  required  the  degree  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  our 
course;  or  at  least,  the  certificates  of  three  years'  successful  study  in  certain  col- 
leges which  would  grant  a  degree  upon  the  addition  of  a  successful  first  year  in 
our  school. 

The  result  of  this  action  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
advance  made  throughout  the  entire  school  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  in  the 
improved  methods  to  that  end.  The  better  mental  equipment  of  our  students  as 
a  whole  is  to  be  largely  credited  with  this  favorable  situation. 

Perhaps  our  best  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  several  heads 
of  departments,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention. 

Taken  in  turn,  each  one  of  them  shows  breadth  and  vigor  of  administration, 
and  that  our  chief  function,  undergraduate  instruction,  has  been  kept  steadily  in 
mind  and  is  being  developed  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  require- 
ments for  comprehensiveness,  system,  and  thoroughness.  Research  has  not  been 
permitted  to  lapse  into  aimless  routine,  a  thrashing  over  of  old  straw,  or  ill 
considered  ventures  into  new  fields.  The  known  and  the  unknown  are  kept  in 
reasonable  relation,  one  to  the  other,  and  thus,  teaching  and  research  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  one  curbing,  the  other  stimulating  those  who  are  engaged  therein. 
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Considering  the  departments  in  detail,  Anatomy  in  natural  order  claims  at- 
tention first.  The  plans  proposed  for  the  more  thorough  organization  of  this 
department  were  outlined  in  our  last  report.  They  were  put  in  practice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  just  closed,  and  enough  was  accomplished  to  insure 
full  success  for  the  new  administration  as  soon  as  the  facilities  asked  for  are 
supplied.  These  relate  to  additional  hours  and  equipment;  the  hours  were 
granted  at  the  last  Faculty  meeting,  and  additional  equipment  will  be  installed 
before  the  next  session.  The  broadened  conception  and  administration  of  this 
subject  in  our  school  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  clinical  teachers,  medical 
as  well  as  surgical.  The  subject  is  no  longer  treated  in  detached  sections  but  the 
student  is  taught  to  view  the  individual,  first  and  last,  as  a  whole,  not  as  broken 
up  into  parts,  as  represented  by  the  special  medical  or  surgical  ailment  which  may 
be  presented  for  diagnosis  and  care.  Behind  every  such  call  for  his  skill  and 
acumen,  the  entire  organism,  structure  and  function,  should  be  before  him  as 
an  open  book.  To  gain  and  then  carry  out  such  a  conception  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  an  education  in  medicine,  one  must  get  it  at  the  threshold — anatomy. 
The  pursuit  of  physiology,  chemistry,  and  pathology  becomes  to  minds  so  trained, 
no  more  than  the  study  of  the  floral  and  faunal  features  of  a  country,  whose 
geographic,  geologic,  and  hydrographic  secrets  have  been  already  mastered; 
and  more  interesting  and  productive. 

The  way  in  which  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  is  bringing  forward  this  needful 
conception  of  anatomy  is  admirably  given  in  detail  in  his  report.  It  is  also  shown 
there,  that  so  far  from  anatomy  (from  the  surgical  standpoints)  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  this  increase  of  its  scope,  it  has  benefited  both  by  an  extension  of  the 
dissecting  course,  and  by  the  demonstration  course  upon  the  live  subject,  aided  by 
radiography.  I  heartily  concur  in  all  the  suggestions  he  makes  covering  the  im- 
provements of  his  work. 

A  synopsis  of  the  research  work  in  this  department  is  appended:  Doctor 
Burrows,  "Growth  of  Tissue  Outside  the  Animal  Body  in  Culture  Media"; 
Doctor  McClendon,  "Chemistry  of  the  Animal  Cell";  Doctor  Ferguson,  "Growth 
and  Histogenesis  of  Connective  Tissue";  Doctor  Congdon,  "Effects  of  Radium 
and  the  X-Ray  upon  the  Germ  Cells  of  Mammals".  Doctors  Baldwin  and 
Guderaatsch  have  been  engaged  in  study  and  in  research  abroad,  preparatory  to 
their  work  with  us  next  winter.  Doctor  Stockard,  assisted  by  Miss  Craig, 
"Effects  upon  the  Offspring  of  Alcoholism  in  one  or  both  Parents";  Doctors 
Berg  and  Oppenheimer  (voluntary  workers)  have  studied  the  symptoms  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  the  pineal  body  from  the  brain  of  the  sheep.  Doctor  Staun- 
ton (voluntary  worker),  "Effects  of  Various  Conditions  on  the  Form  of  the  Lower 
Jaw  in  the  Monkey";  Mr.  Crawford  (student  assistant),  "The  Degenerate 
Remains  of  Embryonic  Organs  in  the  Region  of  the  Ovary";  Mr.  McChesney 
(student),  "Certain  Questions  on  the  Development  of  the  Ear". 

The  Department  of  Physiology  presses  forward  in  the  betterment  of  its  teach- 
ing and  the  inspiring  influence  of  its  research  work.  Both  here  and  in  anatomy, 
additional  time  for  instruction  was  asked  for  and  granted  at  the  last  Faculty 
meeting.  While  Professor  Lusk  himself  directs  more  particularly  the  courses 
in  digestion,  secretion,  and  the  internal  secretions  and  nutrition,  he  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  admirable  courses  on  the  nervous  system  including  special  senses, 
and  the  special  course  on  reproduction  given  by  Professor  Murlin;  and  also  with 
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Doctor  Wiggers'  course  on  nerve  muscle  experimentation  and  that  on  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration. 

The  course  in  reproduction  will  in  future  be  given  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
exercises. 

Professor  Lusk  has  been  most  generous  in  extending  the  facilities  of  his  depart- 
ment and  his  own  invaluable  advice  to  Doctors  Coleman  and  DuBois  in  their 
researches  in  the  medical  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  to  Doctor  Hartwcll 
in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  same  institution. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  more  important  pieces  of  research  work  including  that 
furnished  by  two  members  of  the  second  year  class. 

Doctor  Murlin  and  Doctor  Bailey  (of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics),  "Study 
of  the  Urine  of  Late  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperim  from  Cases  of  Normal 
Pregnancy,  Preeclamptic  Toxaemia,  Eclampsia  and  Pernicious  Vomiting"; 
Doctor  Murlin  and  Doctor  Kramer  (voluntary  workers),  "The  Influence  of 
Lecithin  and  Emulsions  on  Anaesthesia";  Mr.  H.  J.  Muller  (candidate  for  degree 
of  Ph.D.),  "Problem  of  the  Respiratory  Exchange  in  Subjects  Affected  with 
Cancer".  Doctor  Wiggers  has  planned  a  series  of  researches  on  "The  Physiology 
and  Pathological  Physiology  of  the  Pulmonary  Circulation".  Professor  Lusk, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Riche,  Assistant  in  Physiology,  Miss  Wishart,  private  assistant, 
and  Miss  Fisher,  first  year  student,  "To  Determine  the  Manner  of  the  Combustion 
of  Sugar,  Fat,  and  Protein";  Mr.  Rolph  (second  year  student),  "Influence  of 
Carbohydrate  on  Protein  Metabolism  of  the  Dog".  Miss  Anne  Cochran  (second 
year  student)  tested  the  meat  value  of  a  proprietary  meat  preparation. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica  shows 
that  kind  of  improvement,  especially  in  the  course  of  instruction,  which  comes 
from  perfecting  the  cooperation  of  the  different  members  of  the  staff.  There  are 
certain  improvements  needed  which  are  only  halted  till  such  time  as  funds  are 
obtained  toward  making  them.  Professor  Hatcher's  work  upon  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  a  part  of  his  duties  as  member  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  continues  as  heretofore. 
Its  value  to  the  medical  profession  at  large,  is  no  doubt  ample  return  to  this 
College  for  any  interference  with  duties  to  the  College  which  may  seemingly 
result.  As  a  fact,  the  value  of  Professor  Hatcher's  services  to  this  College,  great 
as  they  are,  are  enhanced  by  his  connection  with  the  Council  of  the  American 
Medical  Association, 

I  wish  now  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  report  of  Professor  Benedict  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  each  year  that  graduates,  even  of  the  best  colleges, 
apply  for  admission  without  having  had  the  full  quota  of  physics,  inorganic 
chemistry,  and  biology  required  for  admission.  Students  with  excellent  per- 
sonality and  with  educational  attainments  fully  equal  to  all  our  demands,  seek 
admission  with  deficits  in  the  subjects  named,  varying  from  one  quarter  to  one 
third  of  the  total  needed.  This  seems  to  be  as  much  a  defect  in  the  courses  of 
some  of  the  colleges  as  in  the  student  himself.  To  meet  this  difficulty  we  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to  institute  a  course  in  physics  and  inorganic 
chemistry  which  will  cover  the  parts  of  these  subjects  in  which  the  applicants 
are  found  lacking.  The  Department  of  Anatomy  has  been  asked  to  do  the  same 
for  biology. 
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The  regular  course  in  chemistry  has  fulfilled  our  expectations  both  as  to  its 
presentation  to  the  regular  students  and  in  its  present  research.  The  thanks  of 
the  school  are  due  Professor  Benedict.  The  suggestions  he  makes  concerning 
improving  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  experimental  demonstrations  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  lectures  can  be  readily  met,  and  will  be  executed  before 
the  opening  of  the  coming  season. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  makes  its  usual  report  of  efficiency  and  advance. 
For  several  years  Professor  Ewing  has  endeavored  to  extend  his  substantial 
fabric  of  general  pathology,  so  as  to  promote  systematic  studies  of  specimens 
gathered  by  the  several  special  departments  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work.  The 
obstacle  encountered  has  been  the  same  as  found  in  the  field  of  General  Pathology 
at  large:  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  who  will  devote  to  the  subject  the  time 
needed  for  worthy  work.  Naturally  such  workers  should  come  into  his  labora- 
tories through  the  departments  in  whose  special  interests  their  work  is  under- 
taken, but  such  men  have  not  been  forthcoming.  Consequently  this  work  has 
been  cared  for  by  his  own  laboratory  force.  In  this  connection  I  have  to  report 
valuable  results  from  the  investigations  of  Doctor  L'Esperance  in  the  field  of 
gynecology.  If  the  heads  of  special  departments  would  give  more  attention 
to  this  defect  I  am  sure  it  might  be  remedied  and  be  to  the  great  advantage  of 
each  and  all.  He  reports  the  resignation  of  Professor  Buxton,  who  retires  to 
give  himself  more  time  for  laboratory  studies  abroad.  The  College  is  loath  to 
part  with  an  investigator  who  has  been  one  of  its  productive  workers  from  the 
outset,  and  who  from  first  to  last  was  an  inspiration  to  his  co-workers. 

Professor  Ewing  has  been  able  to  broaden  his  work  on  cancer  by  a  closer 
affiliation  of  the  Huntington  School  for  Cancer  Research  with  the  General 
Memorial  Hospital.    I  refer  you  to  his  report  for  a  more  extended  statement. 

The  most  conspicuous  advance  made  by  the  College  in  the  past  year  was 
achieved  in  the  field  of  clinical  demonstration.  This  applies  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  including  Therapeutics  and  Applied  Pharmacology;  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery,  including  Genito-Urinary  and  Gynecologic  Surgery;  to  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics;  and  to  the  subdepartments  of  Neurology  and  Psycho- 
pathology. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scope  and  character  of  this  work,  I  select  for  submis- 
sion copious  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Medicine.  The 
departments  and  subdepartments  have  pursued  a  similar  method  and  all  report 
satisfactory  results.    Consequently  it  bids  fair  to  become  our  established  order. 

The  essence  of  the  improvement  is  the  placing  of  each  fourth  year  student  in 
contact  with  a  series  of  successive  cases,  each  to  be  investigated  and  reported 
upon  before  another  is  taken  up.  In  medicine  this  plan  is  begun  in  the  last 
term  of  the  third  year;  the  investigation  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  an 
instructor,  and  covers  identically  the  process  through  which  the  practitioner  goes' 
in  dealing  with  patients  in  his  daily  practice,  with  the  exception  of  actually 
performing  operations  which  may  be  necessary  for  cure.  Every  step  is  taken  in 
person  by  the  student,  from  the  taking  of  the  history  to,  and  through,  every 
complexity  of  examination  for  correct  diagnosis,  ending  with  the  treatment. 
In  this  fashion  each  student  studies  from  six,  to  as  many  as  fifty,  different  cases; 
in  the  special  wards,  an  average  of  six  in  each;  in  the  General  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Wards,  fifty  each.    This  work  is  an  addition  to  the  lectures  and  the  section 
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work,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  wards  and  later  in  the  College  Dispensary.  A  more 
complete  picture  illustrating  the  scope  of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  Professor  Thompson's  report: 

The  Clinical  Clerkships. — The  extension  of  this  work  to  comprise  all  day 
instead  of  half  day  sessions,  as  heretofore,  has  resulted  in  much  benefit  to  the 
students.  They  devote  the  mornings  to  the  clinical  laboratory  studies  of  their 
cases,  and  writing  the  histories  to  date,  while  the  afternoons  are  left  uninterrupted 
for  physical  examinations  and  instruction  in  advanced  diagnosis.  In  the  latter 
work  they  are  guided  by  at  least  four  members  of  the  Visiting  Staff.  As  the 
students  are  able  to  give  prolonged  study  to  individual  cases,  the  histories  and 
records  which  they  take,  have  proved  of  more  value  than  those  of  the  House 
Staff,  and  hence  are  of  great  use  to  the  Hospital,  for  the  cases  have  never  before 
been  so  satisfactorily  studied.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  keeping  the  students 
thoroughly  occupied,  and  several  of  them  have  undertaken  minor  special  research. 

By  arrangement  with  Doctor  Meara,<a.  course  in  the  methods  of  using  modern 
apparatus  for  recording  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  pulse,  and  blood  pressure, 
has  been  given,  and  the  students  in  section  are  given  demonstrations  of  such 
research  as  is  being  conducted  by  members  of  the  Visiting  Staff  upon  selected 
cases. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  of  the  Clinical  Clerks  has  been  introduced  for 
the  first  time  with  the  kind  cooperation  of  Doctor  Ewing.  Once  a  week  the 
students  are  taken  together  to  the  Pathological  Museum,  where  they  are  shown 
preserved  specimens  illustrating  the  lesions  present  in  such  cases  as  they  are,  at 
the  time,  studying  at  the  bedside.  This  work  has  been  conducted  by  Doctor 
Floyd  with  so  much  thoroughness  and  success  that  several  members  of  the  staff 
have  found  it  profitable  to  attend  the  demonstrations. 

The  Dispensary. — The  Dispensary,  thanks  to  the  granting  of  three  fellow- 
ships, has  now  a  paid  staff  of  five  workers,  which  has  resulted  in  much  better 
ana  more  systematic  work  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  Doctor  Sheldon 
has  been  particularly  successful  apd  zealous  in  developing  the  service,  has  or- 
ganized the  work  of  the  students'  general  clinic  most  efficiently,  and  has  devised 
a  number  of  minor  improvements  in  the  service,  such,  for  example,  as  furnishing 
the  patients  with  printed  circulars  comprising  detailed  directions  as  to  diet, 
hygiene,  and  general  mode  of  life.  These  circulars  have  been  much  in  demand 
by  other  institutions. 

One  of  the  fellowships,  under  my  direction,  has  been  granted  for  a  special 
study  of  the  Occupational  Diseases,  and  Doctor  Kenney  to  whom  it  was  awarded, 
has  cooperated  with  the  State  Factory  Investigation  Commission  in  a  study  of 
lead  poisoning.  He  has  investigated  a  number  of  cases  in  lead  smelting  works, 
among  the  men  employed  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  painting  the  holds  of 
warships,  etc. 

The  Fellowship  in  X-Ray  work,  awarded  to  Doctor  Wing,  has  yielded  most 
satisfactory  results,  particularly  for  demonstration  in  my  general  clinic,  and  the 
students  have  been  taken  into  the  X-Ray  room  for  a  demonstration  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  pictures  by  Doctor  Cole.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
College  this  work  has  become  of  indispensable  value  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
internal  medicine. 

The  series  of  pictures  taken  of  the  same  patient,  often  15  or  20  in  number, 
enable  one  to  trace  with  bismuth  radiographs,  the  movements  and  position  of 
the  stomach  and*  intestines"  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  as  well  as  to  confirm 
the  diagnosis  and  position  of  new  growths  and  adhesions. 

Doctor  Wagner  has  given  proctoscopic  demonstrations  of  cases  of  amoebic 
dysentery  at  the  clinic,  and  others  have  been  called  upon  for  various  expert 
demonstrations  before  the  class. 

The  material  for  study  of  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  instruction,  has  been 
given  satisfactorily  by  Doctors  Sicard  and  Keays. 

Research. — In  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of  research  conducted  in 
the  wards  in  the  departments  under  the  charge  of  Doctors  Coleman  and  Meant, 
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Doctor  Hoobler  has  conducted  experiments  upon  ward  patients  for  me,  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  ward  air  and  outdoor  air  upon  blood  pressure  and  calorimeter 
valuations  of  metabolism,  which  I  have  made  the  basis  of  reports  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  School  Ventilation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  American  Society 
of  Heating  and  Ventilation  Engineers,  for  hospital  ventilation. 

Doctor  Niles  has  continued  the  vaccine  treatment  of  cases  of  pneumonia, 
and  with  me  is  at  work  upon  a  special  study  of  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

Doctor  Floyd  is  at  work  upon  blood  pressure  problems,  with  various  drugs 
and  Doctor  Coleman  is  cooperating  with  the  Committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  a  critical  study  of  the  relative  study  of  synthetic  and  natural 
salicylates. 

Doctors  Niles,  Floyd,  and  "Kearney  are  cooperating  with  me  in  a  study  of  all 
the  Occupational  Diseases  for  a  book  upon  this  subject  which  I  have  in  hand. 
Special  history  forms  have  been  devised  for  this  subject,  and  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  data  are  being  collected. 

As  a  part  of  his  professional  activities  outside  the  school,  Professor  Thompson 
adds  the  following  statement  to  his  report: 

Occupational  Diseases. — As  a  supplementary  report  from  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  research  I  have  undertaken  this  past 
session  on  the  Occupational  Diseases. 

Last  November,  I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  this  topic  before  the  Columbia 
Academy  of  Social  Science.  Finding  there  a  number  of  men  interested  in  the 
topic,  I  called  together  a  Committee  on  Occupational  Diseases,  and  all  winter 
we  have  had  frequent  and  productive  meetings  at  my  house.  On  this  Committee 
are  the  Professor  of  Social  Science  of  Columbia  University,  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  the  City  College,  the  State  Labor  Commissioner  of  Albany  (who 
comes  down  to  the  meetings),  the  President  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  an 
actuary  of  an  important  industrial  insurance  company,  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
put  through  the  phosphorus  match  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  Doctor  Coleman  representing  the  Bellevue  Committee 
on  Nomenclature  of  Disease,  and  several  other  physicians  representing  special 
organizations.  We  have  held  meetings  in  cooperation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  State  Factory  Commission,  the  State  Labor  Bureau,  and  Doctor  Hamilton 
of  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases.  I  have  collected  data  of 
some  300  cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  the  records  of  tjie  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue 
Hospitals  and  our  Cornell  Dispensary.*"  Doctors  Niles,  Kenney,  and  Floyd  are 
aiding  in  gathering  statistics  of  all  the  Occupational  Diseases  which  come  to  the 
Medical  Clinic  of  Cornell,  and  I  have  furnished  them  with  special  record  blanks 
for  this  purpose.  Doctor  Kenney,  holding  the  Fellowship  in  the  Occupational 
Diseases,  has  cooperated  with  the  State  Factory  Commission  inspector,  and  I 
recently  went  with  him  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  reported 
20  cases  of  serious  lead  poisoning  discovered,  unknown  to  the  government  authori- 
ties, among  men  employed  in  painting  the  double-bottomed  holds  of  the  warships. 

In  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  you  know,  I  interested  the  Committee  on 
Public  Hygiene,  and  the  public  meeting  which  we  organized  to  discuss  the  Oc- 
cupational Diseases  was  largely  attended  and  important  in  results. 

I  addressed  the  Chemists'  Club  on  "this  topic, -andean  autiietoce  4>f  some  300 
manufacturing  chemists  were  so  interested  in  the  matter  that  they  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Investigation,  to  cooperate  with  our  Committee.  The  latter  has 
now  been  absorbed  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  we  are  seeking 
funds  for  the  salary  of  a  special  investigator. 

I  wrote  out  a  special  classification  of  the  Occupational  Diseases  to  be  printed 
on  the  compulsory  registration  blanks  which  the  State  now  issues  to  all  physicians, 
and  also  a  more  elaborate  classification  in  booklet  form  which  the  State  Labor 
Bureau  has  in  press  for  guidance  in  collecting  statistics  on  which  to  base  future 
protective  legislation  against  the  occupational  disease  hazards. 

I  have  also  addressed  the  Maine  State  Medical  Society,  and  several  medical 
societies  in  New  Jersey  on  this  topic,  and  in  June,  I  address  a  joint  meeting  of 
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the  American  Medical  Association  and  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial 
Diseases,  and  in  September,  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Doctor  Kenney,  under  my  direction,  has  had  leaflets  printed  for  distribution 
to  workmen  in  hazardous  trades  who  frequent  the  Medical  Clinic,  and  they  are 
already  in  demand  for  copying  in  other  institutions. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  an  important  work  for  the  College,  because  so 
little  systematic  research  has  heretofore  been  made  in  it  in  this  country,  and  much 
legislation  is  being  proposed,  which  should  be  based  upon  more  accurate  data. 

The  field  in  Bellevue  Hospital  and  our  clinic  for  this  purpose  is  enormous, 
and  it  has  heretofore  been  quite  neglected.  We  are  constantly  dealing  with 
serious  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  chromic  acid,  brass,  cases 
of  lung  diseases  from  toxic  fumes  and  noxious  dusts,  occupational  nerve  diseases 
and  neuroses,  wood  alcohol  poisoning,  skin  diseases  among  dyers,  acid  workers, 
etc.,  and  a  long  list  of  other  diseases,  such  as  gas  poisoning  and  the  caisson 
disease,  etc.,  etc. 

The  special  departments  report  satisfactory  conditions.  The  broadening  of 
the  clinical  demonstrations  in  pediatrics  and  orthopedics  is  called  to  your  atten- 
tion including  as  it  now  does,  demonstrations  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  and 
New  York  Hospitals* 

Special  care  is  demanded  for  the  extension  of  our  courses  in  neurology  and 
psychiatry.  I  ask  your  attention  particularly  to  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
Dana  and  Professor  Hoch  and  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  work  of  Assistant 
Professor  Schlapp  in  the  study  of  criminology  among  the  children  dealt  with  in 
the  Children's  Courts  of  our  city.  As  you  know,  we  have  accepted  from  the 
Women's  Municipal  League,  pending  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  the  medical  control  of  an  institution  devoted  to  the  care  of  such  un- 
fortunates. .  Professor  Hoch  lays  stress  upon  this  phase  of  psychopathology  when 
he  says  that  "in  future  such  a  department  will  have  to  embrace  in  its  instruction 
what  is  known  in  regard  to  character  formation,  and  its  shaping  during  early  child- 
hood, the  study  of  abnormal  children  and  the  evidences  of  nervousness,  its  signifi- 
cance and  its  treatment,  and  more  extensive  teaching  of  the  psychoneuroses  and 
their  relation  to  insanity". 

One  of  the  most  valuable  courses  given  during  the  session  was  by  Professor 
Hoch  at  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital.  I  suggest  some  correlation  between 
this  course,  that  given  by  Professor  Dana,  and  one  which  must  be  arranged  for 
Assistant  Professor  Schlapp.  In  these  three  fields  we  have  alt  the  opportunity 
needed  to  fulfill  Professor  Hoch's  suggestion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  M.  Polk, 

Director  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ITHACA  DIVISION  OF  THE 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  Cornell  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  report  of  the  Cornell  University 
Medical  College  at  Ithaca  for  the  college  year  1911-12. 

The  work  of  the  College  in  both  teaching  and  research  has  been  normal  and 
progressive.  There  have  been  no  marked  changes  in  the  curriculum  or  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  but  in  the  latter  the  courses  are  each  year  becoming  better 
organized  and  the  lines  of  work  more  clearly  defined.  The  aim  of  the  College  is 
not  only  to  give  a  thorough,  training  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  anatomy, 
histology  and  embryology,  physiology,  and  biochemistry,  so  that  these  may 
form  a  basis  for  the  later  practical  work  of  medical  practice,  but  also  to  foster  the 
research  spirit  and  give  an  elementary  training  in  the  methods  of  research.  The 
Faculty  feel  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  our  students  should  be  so  trained  as 
to  make  good  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  but  also  that  they  should  be  able  to 
undertake  independent  investigation  and  help  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine. 
It  is  becoming  better  recognized  each  year  that  the  research  attitude  in  medicine 
is  the  only  progressive  stand  and  that  students  trained  in  research  methods  will 
make  the  best  practitioners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  case  which  presents  itself 
is  a  problem  to  be  solved  and  the  correct  solution  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
patient.  The  Faculty  recognize  that  while  far  from  attaining  our  ideal,  we  are 
each  year  coming  closer  to  it,  and  that  while  imparting  the  necessary  information, 
we  are  also  more  and  more  developing  those  sides  of  the  student  which  will  make 
him  a  more  able  investigator  and  therefore  a  better  practitioner. 

There  were  thirteen  students  registered  this  year,  three  less  than  last  year. 
Of  these,  three  were  women.  Six  of  the  thirteen  were  seniors  in  Arts;  four  of  the 
others  had  taken  the  Master's  degree  and  three  the  Bachelor's  degree  only.  The 
advanced  degrees  were  obtained  from  Cornell,  Michigan,  Brown,  and  Ohio 
Universities.  The  first  degrees  from  Cornell  University,  Barnard  College,  Ohio 
University,  Trinity  College,  Pomona  College,  and  Parsons  College. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  to  medical  students,  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  gives  instruction  to  a  number  of  graduate  students  working  for 
advanced  degrees.  These  students  are  taking  work  in  anatomy,  histology  and 
embryology,  physiology,  and  biochemistry.  Although  they  demand  a  good  deal 
of  time  from  the  instructors  these  students  are  a  most  welcome  addition  as  they 
help  to  stimulate  us  to  keep  up  with  the  very  latest  developments  in  our  subject. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  graduate  students  .the  research  in  each  department  would 
be  limited  entirely  to  the  staff  of  instruction  as  students  in  the  first  year  of  the 
medical  course  have  almost  no  time  for  work  outside  of  the  regular  curriculum. 
If  the  second  year  were  also  given  here  there  would  be  some  opportunity  for 
elementary  research.    One  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  the  medical  work  in 
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Ithaca  is  this  association  with  the  work  of  the  Graduate  School.  It  enables  the 
graduate  students  to  obtain  work  in  fields  which  would  otherwise  be  unrepre- 
sented, and  the  presence  and  work  of  the  graduate  students  act  as  a  stimulus  and 
inspiration  to  the  medical  students. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Arts  and  Science,  Veterinary,  and  Agricultural 
Colleges  taking  work  in  the  Medical  College  and  receiving  instruction  from  the 
professors  of  this  College  is  growing  steadily  each  year,  and  it  will  soon  be  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  for  additional  instructors  to  have  charge  of  this  work.  In 
addition  to  the  special  courses  in  physiology  and  in  histology  and  embryology, 
which  were  repeated  as  in  previous  years,  this  year  the  Department  of  Biochem- 
istry has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  special  course  for  students  of  other 
colleges. 

The  work  in  anatomy  has  been  somewhat  less  satisfactory  than  last  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Assistant  Professor  Schaeffer  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Yale  University  Medical  Department,  and  we  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  replace  him  with  a  man  of  like  grade  devoting  his  whole  time  to  anatomy. 
The  professor  of  anatomy  was  assisted  by  three  Cornell  graduates  who  were 
practicing  medicine  in  Ithaca,  and  a  last  year's  graduate  awaiting  his  hospital 
appointment.  The  practitioners  of  necessity  could  give  only  a  small  amount  of 
time  each  week  to  the  Department.  They  were  most  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  but  their  main  interest  is  of  necessity  in  their  medical 
practice.  The  best  interest  of  any  department  cannot  be  served  by  those  whose 
principal  interest  is  not  wholly  in  the  field  in  which  their  teaching  lies. 

A  power  driven  band  saw  for  making  f rocen  sections  was  installed  and  we  have 
made  some  much  needed  additions  to  our  series  of  frozen  sections.  A  number  of 
additional  regional  dissections  and  special  preparations  have  been  added  to  our 
study  collection. 

The  anatomical,  as  well  as  the  other  departments,  has  availed  itself  of  the 
facilities  of  the  College  office  for  getting  out  special  mimeograph  directions  for 
laboratory  work.  We  find  it  essential,  with  the  special  and  advanced  type  of 
work  which  we  are  doing,  to  give  our  students  special  directions  exactly  suited 
to  the  work. 

Professor  Kingsbury  reports  that  the  instruction  in  the  Department  of 
Histology  and  Embryology  has  proceeded  normally  with  excellent  results,  par- 
ticularly on  some  sides  of  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  medical  students,  79  other 
students  received  instruction  in  this  department  and  the  number  of  university 
hours  of  instruction  which  was  given  was  very  large.  The  resignation  of  Doctor 
Hilton  lost  to  the  Department  an  excellent  teacher  well  liked  by  the  students  and 
staff.  Instructors  Badertscher  and  Smith,  however,  have  worked  well  and  in 
addition  to  the  instruction,  much  research  has  been  done  in  the  Department. 

The  work  in  physiology  in  all  classes  has  been  carried  on  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  staff  has  remained  the  same  as  last  year  with  the  exception  that 
Assistant  Livingston  took  the  place  of  Instructor  Mayes,  who  is  completing  his 
medical  course  in  New  York.  During  the  first  term  and  part  of  the  second, 
Assistant  Professor  Dresbach  was  in  Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  making  an 
especial  study  of  the  string  galvanometer  under  Professor  Einthoven.  It  is 
proposed  that  he  shall  have  charge  of  the  installation  and  running  of  the  string 
galvanometer  which  the  Department  of  Physiology  is  now  procuring.    A  number 
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of  important  papers  was  published  from  this  department  during  the  year  and 
much  research  is  in  progress.  The  equipment  has  been  increased,  mostly  by 
apparatus  manufactured  by  the  mechanician.  Professor  Simpson  feels  the  need 
of  additional  accommodations  for  animals  and  a  more  modern  surgery  for  animal 
operations. 

The  instruction  in  biochemistry  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  staff  has 
remained  the  same  as  last  year  and  important  research  has  been  accomplished. 
This  department  has  had  the  exclusive  use  of  the  recitation  room  formerly  used 
by  the  clinical  subjects  and  has  found  this  a  decided  advantage  in  many  particu- 
lars. The  laboratory  in  the  main  has  proved  satisfactory  but  certain  changes  are 
planned  for  next  year  to  further  facilitate  the  work.  A  large  power  centrifuge 
has  been  installed  and  it  is  hoped  that  each  year  more  of  the  needed  apparatus 
may  be  procured.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  three  of  the  medical  students 
came  to  us  this  year  without  organic  chemistry. 

The  emeritus  professor  of  histology  and  embryology,  Professor  Gage,  by  his 
devotion  to  his  research  has  remained  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Faculty. 

The  needs  of  the  Medical  College  at  Ithaca  have  not  decreased  since  last  year, 
and  while  I  appreciate  that  the  Trustees  have  been  mast  generous  in  furnishing  the 
essential  equipment  and  teachers  for  the  Medical  College  so  far  as  the  funds  would 
allow,  I  must  continue  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  much  need  for  additional 
equipment  and  that  every  department  needs  more  and  better  paid  instructors.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  generous  benefactor  may  come  forward  and  supply  the  money 
for  a  separate  endowment  for  the  Medical  College  at  Ithaca  so  that  the  work  in 
anatomy,  histology  and  embryology,  physiology,  and  biochemistry  may  be 
extended,  and  that  additional  professors  may  be  secured  for  the  specialties  in 
each  of  these  departments.  The  Cornell  experiment  of  having  the  first  two 
years  of  scientific  work  of  the  Medical  College  separated  from  the  last  two  clinical 
years  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  conditions  at  Ithaca  are  almost  ideal 
lor  carrying  on  this  part  of  the  work  and  it  is  still  hoped  that  we  may  secure 
funds  so  that  the  second  year  may  be  reestablished  at  Ithaca.  There  are  obvious 
advantages  in  this,  both  to  the  Medical  College  and  to  the  University. 

The  Secretary,  through  his  trips  to  New  York  and  meetings  with  the  Medical 
Faculty,  has  kept  th*  work  at  Ithaca  in  close  touch  with  the  work  in  New  York 
and  has  thus  aided  the  Faculty  in  maintaining  a  close  correlation  of  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  T.  Kerr, 

Secretary  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  for  the  academic  year  1 9 1 1-1 2. 

The  work  of  the  year  just  closing  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history 
of  the  College.  The  essential  reasons  for  the  improvement  are  the  retention  of 
experienced  instructors,  and  a  larger  amount  of  clinical  material  for  teaching 
practical  medicine  and  surgery.  There  have  been  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
curriculum  but  otherwise  the  work  of  the  College  has  followed  along  the  well 
defined  lines  of  teaching  and  research  as  in  the  past. 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  College  no  students  of  whom  44  are  freshmen, 
33  juniors,  30  seniors,  and  3  graduate  students.  This  number  is  slightly  larger 
than  any  previous  registration  in  the  College  with  the  exception  of  1904-05, 
when  the  practitioners  taking  the  short  course  offered  at  that  time,  were  included 
in  the  registration.  A  considerable  number  of  students  from  other  colleges 
have  taken  the  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Physiology  and  five  graduate  students, 
candidates  for  degrees,  have  received  instruction  in  one  or  more  departments. 

The  Faculty,  exclusive  of  those  who  give  instruction  in  Animal  Husbandry, 
Animal  Parasitology,  Chemistry,  Histology  and  Embryology,  which  subjects 
are  provided  for  by  other  departments  in  the  University,  consists  of  five  pro- 
fessors, two  assistant  professors,  five  instructors,  one  assistant,  and  four  student 
assistants.  The  necessary  work  in  connection  with  the  office,  .care  of  buildings 
and  experimental  animals,  requires  a  pay  roll  of  seven  persons. 

The  addition  to  the  north  wing  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  increase  in  room  which  this  affords  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
teaching  of  Anatomy.  Doctor  Hopkins  spent  last  spring  and  summer  in  Europe 
studying  methods  of  teaching  Anatomy  in  the  veterinary  colleges  there.  The 
laboratory  is  being  well  equipped  with  modern  appliances  made  possible  by 
a  special  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  teaching  of  practical  medicine  has  been  greatly  hindered  for  want  of 
suitable  facilities.  Doctor  Udall  will  spend  the  summer  in  Europe  studying 
methods  of  teaching  veterinary  medicine  in  the  best  veterinary  clinics  of  Europe. 
The  new  clinical  buildings  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1 911  are  now  under 
construction.  It  is  expected  that  by  next  year  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
and  that  the  teaching  of  medicine  will  no  longer  be  hampered  for  want  of  suit- 
able buildings.  The  work  in  the  Department  of  Materia  Medica  and  in  the 
Small  Animal  Clinic  has  been  much  retarded  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  facili- 
ties. Much  credit  is  due  the  professors  and  instructors  for  their  excellent  work 
under  such  adverse  circumstances. 
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The  Department  of  Surgery  and  the  Ambulatory  Clinic  report  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  material  for  teaching  practical  surgery.  The  fact  that  the  surgi- 
cal hospital  has  been  shared  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  has  caused  much 
crowding  and  consequent  interference  with  the  efficiency  of  both  departments. 
This  condition  will  be  relieved  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings.  The 
Ambulatory  Clinic  continues  to  give  opportunities  for  valuable  practical  teach- 
ing. There  were  treated  in  the  clinics  during  the  year  ending  September  50, 191 1, 
1,898  cases.  The  total  number  of  cases  thus  treated  in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1910,  was  1,442. 

There  have  been  several  lectures  given  by  nonresident  veterinarians.  These 
have  proved  to  be  of  much  value  in  bringing  the  students  in  closer  touch  with 
the  practical  problems  of  their  chosen  profession. 

A  conference  for  veterinarians  was  held  in  January,  at  which  fully  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  legalized  veterinary  practitioners  of  the  State  were  present.  The 
program  included  lectures  by  Dr.  John  Adams,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the.  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Richard  P.  Lyman, 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Michigan  Agricultural  College; 
and  Dr.  Cassius  Way,  Inspector  for  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  These  conferences  are  very  helpful  to  the  practitioners,  as  they  enable 
them  to  come  in  touch  with  the  more  recent  methods  of  their  profession.  The 
laboratories  and  library  enable  them  to  ascertain  many  facts  regarding  topics  in 
which  they  are  especially  interested.  The  experience  of  four  years  indicates  that 
these  gatherings  have  much  educational  value  to  the  practicing  veterinarians 
and  indirectly  render  needed  assistance  to  animal  owners. 

The  work  in  diagnosis  and  the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  mallein,  anthrax 
vaccine,  and  anti-hog  cholera  serum  for  veterinarians  and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  steadily  increasing.  During  the  year  ending  September  30, 
191 1,  we  examined  for  diagnosis  43  specimens  for  anthrax,  479  for  glanders,  183 
for  rabies,  83  for  diseases  el  poultry,  and  216  for  miscellaneous  affections.  There 
were  made  and  distributed  in  the  State  7,980  doses  of  anthrax  vaccine,  3,51 1  doses 
of  mallein,  47429  doses  of  tuberculin,  and  3,620  doses  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 

The  extension  work  has  consisted  largely  in  answering  letters  of  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  animal  diseases,  exhibits  at  the  State  and  Batavia  fairs,  and  in  giving  lec- 
tures at  certain  meetings  of  live  stock  owners. 

The  research  work  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  owing  to  the  larger  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  routine  work  of  the  different  departments. 
Although  the  State  provides  for  research  as  well  as  teaching,  and  while  we  are 
trying  to  comply  with  these  requirements,  we  consider  our  first  duty  to  be  to 
provide  as  thorough  a  course  of  instruction  as  possible.  However,  much  valuable 
research  has  been  done.  Doctor  Fish  has  continued  his  important  studies  on  the 
nutrition  of  "bob  veal"  -t  Doctor  Williams  has  continued  his  work  on  sterility  and 
abortion  in  cattle;  the  Department  of  Anatomy  has  followed  its  studies  on  the 
distribution  of  certain  nerves,  about  which  there  is  diversity  of  statement  in  the 
anatomies,  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  cattle;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  has  continued  its  investigations  on  the  elimination  of  tubercle 
bacteria  from  infected  cattle,  the  bacterium  of  abortion,  and  the  infectious  dis- 
eases of  poultry.  The  details  of  the  work  are  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  College  which  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  early  in  January. 
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The  work  of  the  College  generally  is  being  better  correlated  and  investigations 
of  much  promise  for  the  furthering  of  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  animal 
diseases  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  veterinary  profession,  are  under  way.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  much  assistance  could  be  rendered  that  part  of  the  public 
interested  in  animal  industry  by  a  collection  of  normal  and  pathological  speci- 
mens properly  arranged  for  exhibition  purposes.  Large  numbers  of  animal  own- 
ers come  to  the  College  annually  in  quest  of  information  which  collections,  such  as 
mentioned,  would  give.  The  Veterinary  College  building  was  originally  planned 
to  contain  a  large  museum.  It  is  our  desire  that  this  plan  should  be  carried  out. 
A  properly  arranged  museum  with  a  curator  to  look  after  it  would  be  of  great 
value  in  demonstrating  to  animal  owners  many  topics  in  a  much  more  effective 
way  than  by  any  other  means. 

The  unsettled  knowledge  concerning  the  diseases  of  swine  and  poultry  also 
demands  special  investigations.  The  heavy  losses  occasioned  by  sterility  and 
abortion  in  cattle  call  for  extended  researches  concerning  their  cause  and  preven- 
tion. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous  questions  constantly  arising  in 
connection  with  various  diseases  .of  anfmals  and  their  treatment,  which  should  be 
carefully  investigated.  This  work  is  all  expensive.  The  purchase  and  care  of 
animals  for  such  experiments  are  costly,  and  men  capable  of  doing  work  of  this 
kind  command  good  salaries. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  museum,  the  south  wing  of  the  College  must  be 
erected  to  take  care  of  offices  now  temporarily  placed  in  the  museum.  The  over- 
crowded library  calls  for  additional  room.  There  is  also  much  need  of  an 
auditorium  to  seat  about  three  hundred  for  veterinary  conferences  and  other 
gatherings.  These  can  be  well  provided  for  in  a  two  story  south  wing  as  originally 
planned.  This  would  allow  the  room  in  the  main  building  to  be  returned  to  the 
museum.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  diagnosis  work  and  the  preparation  of 
diagnostic  agents,  such  as  tuberculin,  require  additional  room  which  can  be  suit- 
ably provided  only  by  a  new  pathological  and  bacteriological  laboratory. 

The  great  need  for  improvement  in  horseshoeing  throughout  the  country 
warrants  us  in  recommending  that  this  College  establish  a  short  course  in  practical 
horseshoeing  for  the  State.  In  a  special  report  made  in  1908  I  called  attention 
to  this  need.  In  our  clinical  buildings  a  forge  room  is  provided  and  space  can 
be  secured  for  laboratory  work  in  this  subject.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that 
this  course  should  be  established  as  soon  as  our  buildings  are  completed. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Trustees  ask  for  appropriations  for  the  year 
1913-14  as  follows:  to  build  the  south  wing,  $75,000;  to  equip  a  farriery  and 
maintain  a  course  in  practical  horseshoeing  for  the  horseshoers  of  the  State, 
$5,000;  for  the  further  study  of  swine  diseases  and  equipment  for  increasing  our 
output  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum,  $2,500;  and  for  the  regular  maintenance, 
which  should  be  increased  to  $65,000.  The  increase  in  the  maintenance  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  additional  cost  of  fuel,  lights,  and  janitor  service  for  the 
new  buildings,  and  to  make  certain  promotions  in  the  instructing  staff.  This  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  reserve  for  the  College  and  to  the  State  the  more  efficient 
instructors.  The  proposed  course  in  practical  horseshoeing  promises  to  be  the 
most  helpful  instruction  that  can  be  given  as  extension  work. 

The  Faculty  has  entered  into  the  work  of  the  College  with  enthusiasm  and  full 
cooperation.    The  spirit  prevails  that  the  College  should  give  to  the  University 
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and  to  the  State  the  maximum  service  possible  by  way  of  teaching  undergraduates, 
assisting  practitioners,  and  making  investigations  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
best  methods  for  the  control  of  the  diseases  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

V.  A.  Moore, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  still  in  its  rapidly  growing  stage.  The 
number  of  students  is  increasing,  the -welfare  work  with  the  people  is  enlarging 
and  becoming  well  organized,  and  the  buildings  and  equipment  are  beginning 
to  indicate  the  character  that  the  institution  will  ultimately  assume. 

The  activities  of  the  College  run  along  the  three  lines  of  research,  regular 
teaching,  and  extension.  The  extension  work  is  the  natural  and  necessary  out- 
come of  the  other  two,  in  an  institution  supported  by  the  people.  The  backbone 
of  the  College  is  necessarily  the  regular  academic  work,  and  this  must  be  main- 
tained in  its  highest  expression.  The  first  obligation  of  the  College  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  instruction  to  the  students  who  come  to  it.  Education  by  means 
of  agriculture  and  country-life  subjects  should  be  as  sound  and  as  effective  as 
education  by  any  other  means.  The  nature  and  the  aims  of  regular  academic 
work  are  well  understood  and  do  not  need  explanation  or  exposition,  but  the  ideas 
that  underlie  extension  work  in  agriculture  may  be  put  on  record,  now  that  a 
special  appropriation  for  such  work  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature. 

PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  EXTENSION  WORK  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

i.  Extension  work  in  agriculture  comprises  all  educational  efforts  prosecuted 
at  the  homes  and  on  the  farms  of  the  people,  and  also  such  work  at  the  institution 
itself — as  the  winter  courses — that  is  more  or  less  temporary  and  that  centers 
chiefly  in  interests  away  from  the  College.  Extension  work  is  welfare  work, 
and  it  is  properly  a  necessary  part  of  an  institution  that  is  maintained  by  the 
people  for  the  service  of  the  people.  Good  extension  work  will  establish  many 
local  agents  and  agencies  directly  in  the  communities  themselves. 

Acceptable  extension  teaching  in  agriculture  is  possible  only  when  it  is  the  ex- 
pression and  result  of  good  teaching  and  good  research  at  home.  The  material 
should  be  as  alive,  as  personal,  and  as  sound  (so  far  as  it  goes)  as  the  material 
of  any  other  teaching;  and  extension  teaching  is  as  much  worth  doing  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  as  any  other  teaching.  The  extension  effort,  therefore,  must  be 
an  organic  part  of  the  institution,  issuing  from  it  naturally,  and  taking  to  the 
people  such  part  of  its  findings  and  outlook  as  they  can  usefully  apply. 
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The  College  of  Agriculture  is  maintained  in  good  part  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  must  serve  the  people  in  every  way  that 
it  can  serve  them  effectively.  The  College  is  attacking  the  whole  problem  of 
rural  civilization. 

2.  The  extension  work  should  be  in  charge  of  an  extension  staff.  An  exten- 
sion staff  should  be  as  well  trained  for  its  work  as  another  staff  is  trained  for 
regular  teaching  or  for  research.  The  members  of  it  should  be  paid  as  well  as 
members  of  other  staffs.  These  persons  should  be  students  by  nature.  They 
must  keep  up  with  the  best  scientific  work  in  their  fields,  and  all  of  them  should 
have  opportunity  to  make  tests,  experiments,  and  studies  of  their  own.  If  a 
person  is  to  impart  much,  he  must  acquire  much. 

3.  In  the  organization  of  the  work,  each  department  in  the  College  that  deals 
with  agricultural  subject  matter  should  undertake  it  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  end  that  the  department  may  completely  serve  the  particular  interests 
of  the  State  that  it  represents.  The  extension  work  in  the  subject  matter  in  these 
departments  should  be  in  charge  of  the  departments  themselves;  and  the  funds 
for  this  departmental  work  should  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  departments. 

4.  There  should  also  be  an  Extension  Teaching  Department  in  the  College, 
to  administer  all  extension  work  that  is  not  strictly  departmental  (that  is  not 
a  part  of  the  regular  departments  of  the  College) ;  and  it  should  aid  all  depart- 
ments, so  far  as  it  can,  in  the  extension  of  their  special  work  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  them;  and  it  should  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  as 
to  the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  extension  monies  in  the  College.  The 
Extension  Teaching  Department  will  have  certain  functions  that  are  peculiarly 
its  own,  such  as  administering  itinerant  and  traveling  schools,  outside  lecture 
courses,  work  at  the  fairs,  delegations  and  excursions  coming  to  the  College, 
reading  courses,  correspondence  courses,  management  of  resident  or  local  agents, 
Farmers'  Week  and  similar  enterprises,  aiding  in  Farmers'  Institute  plans, 
mailing-room  extension,  experimenters'  league,  welfare  work  in  the  communities, 
general  publicity  and  helpfulness  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the  people  of 
the  State. 

At  the  College  itself,  the  Extension  Department  should  give  regular  instruc- 
tion, at  least  for  the  time  being,  in  the  training  of  students  in  public  speaking, 
parliamentary  practice,  and  in  extension  projects  and  methods.  As  soon  .as 
possible,  instruction  of  this  kind  should  be  given  to  Winter  Course  students. 

5.  If  every  agricultural  subject-matter  department  of  the  College  should  do 
extension  work,  and  if  certain  specific  extension  enterprises  comprise  the  function 
of  a  separate  Extension  Department,  then  the  effective  operation  of  the  move* 
ment  is  dependent  directly  on  the  harmony,  solidarity  of  purpose,  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  The  results  must  come  through 
conference.  This  conference  should  largely  direct  the  policy.  Therefore,  a 
standing  Committee  on  Extension  Teaching  has  been  organized,  composed  of 
six  members,  of  similar  constitution  to  the  other  standing  committees,  and  of 
which  the  head  of  the  Extension  Department  is  a  member  ex  officio  with  a  vote. 

INVESTIGATION 

It  is  of  course  well  understood  that  experiment  and  research  are  essential  to 
any  college  of  agriculture,  and  therefore,  the  subject  hardly  need  be  discussed 
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here.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion work.  The  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  estab- 
lished on  the  two  Federal  Experiment  Station  Acts,  the.  Hatch  Act,  1887,  and 
the  Adams  Act,  1906.  As  early  as  1879,  however,  an  experiment  station  was 
established  at  Cornell  University,  but  it  was  not  supported  by  public  funds. 

Research  is  the  discovery  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth.  The  results  and  the 
spirit  of  research  are  indispensable  to  teaching.  Agriculture  is  not  to  be  taught 
from  books  or  from  tradition,  but  from  the  facts  and  principles  that  under- 
lie the  best  practice.  A  good  part  of  the  scientific  basis  of  agriculture  is  yet 
unknown.  The  most  careful  investigation  is  needed  to  discover  these  facts 
and  principles.  All  good  teaching  must  be  founded  on  this  discovery.  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  the  best  education  if  the  investigation  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  teaching.  The  teacher  must  have  the  incentive,  the  spirit,  and  the  new 
knowledge  that  come  from  original  inquiry,  and  the  students  must  be  in  actual 
contact  with  active  investigational  work.  The  whole  spirit  of  a  college  of 
agriculture  is  to  investigate  and  to  apply. 

As  a  matter  of  administration,  it  is  not  possible  wholly  to  separate  the  three 
lines  of  experiment,  teaching,  and  extension  into  staffs  or  faculties.  But  there 
should  be  some  officers  that  function  chiefly  as  experimenters  and  others  chiefly 
as  extension  workers.  If  the  staff  is  sufficiently  large  and  the  various  lines  of 
work  are  properly  organized,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  specialists  will  be 
drawn  off  from  their  special  problems  by  the  developing  of  all  kinds  of  work  co- 
incidently  in  a  college  of  agriculture.  This  does  not  imply  that  every  investiga- 
tor shall  actually  be  a  teacher,  for  it  is  best  for  research  that  certain  persons 
give  all  their  time  to  it.  Experiment  work  may  be  completely  divorced  from 
teaching,  but  teaching  cannot  be  divorced  from  experiment.  It  is  well,  in  other 
words,  to  have  endowed  chairs  of  research  in  a  college  of  agriculture.  The 
example  of  such  endowed  research  is  of  itself  worth  while  also  to  the  teaching 
side.  At  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  there  are  three  lines  of 
work  endowed  specially  for  research  (on  the  Federal  funds)— -soils,  economic 
entomology,  plant  breeding.  All  other  departments  dealing  with  agricultural 
subject  matter  are  expected  to  engage  in  research  and  experiment  so  far  as  they 
may  have  time  and  means,  and  the  officers  engaged  in  such  investigation  are  by 
that  fact  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DEGREES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  change  of  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
Agriculture  to  B.S.  This  action  was  the  result  of  a  formal  request  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  reasons  for  desiring  this  change  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  technical  or  professional  college.  Its 
primary  aim  is  not  to  make  fanners,  but  to  educate  men  and  women  by  means  of 
agricultural  and  country-life  subjects;  therefore,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  it 
should  give  a  special  or  professional  baccalaureate  degree. 

2.  The  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  science' courses.  They  are 
founded  on  the  fundamental  sciences  given  in  part  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  same  spirit  of  scientific  instruction  and  investigation  is  carried 
through  the  whole  four  years. 
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3.  There  are  certain  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  which  the 
present  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  does  not  apply.  This  is  the 
case  particularly  in  Home  Economics,  Landscape  Art,  and  Forestry.  The  same 
will  apply  in  the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  organization,  and  eventually  to  other  departments.  If  the  degree  is  not  made 
a  general  degree,  then  several  baccalaureate  degrees  should  be  given  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

4.  From  the  above  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  is  not  true  to  the  facts  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
change  in  the  degree  contemplates  no  change  in  the  course  of  instruction,  nor 
any  desire  on  the  port  of  any  person  to  shift  the  work  of  the  College.  The  bac- 
calaureate degree  should  of  right  be  general  rather  than  specific  and  technical; 
the  technical  degrees  may  be  postgraduate. 

5.  Again,  there  is  no  recognized  nor  standard  professional  baccalaureate  degree 
in  agriculture  as  there  is  in  medicine,  engineering,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  law,  and 
the  like,  enabling  a  graduate  to  secure  a  position  or  to  follow  a  regular  course  of 
promotion  or  giving  him  the  entrance  to  a  profession.  There  is  no  unanimity 
in  colleges  of  agriculture  as  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Our  own  course  has 
been  variable. 

6.  The  technical  or  special  degrees,  as  indicated  above,  should  be  the  result 
of  postgraduate  work.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  will 
now  have  more  significance.  It  will  mark  the  conclusion  of  five  years  of  work. 
Those  courses  in  the  College  that  lead  to  recognized  professions  may  have  their 
special  Master  degrees.  This  principle  is  now  recognized  by  the  establishing  of 
the  degree  of  Master  in  Forestry,  representing  one  year's  work  beyond  the  B.S.; 
and  action  is  now  pending  looking  to  the  establishing  of  the  degree  of  Master  in 
Landscape  Design  for  a  year's  postgraduate  study  in  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Art.* 

REGISTRATION 

The  total  registration  for  1910-11  was  1,451,  including  128  in  the  Summer 
School.  The  1,323  registered  last  year  outside  the  Summer  School  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  1,555  registered  up  to  May  1st  of  the  present  year.  This  year,  the 
registration  of  Winter  Course  students  is  26  less  than  last  year.  This  is  prob- 
ably only  a  temporary  decrease,  and  is  due  to  lack  of  publicity  of  the  work  be- 
cause of  insufficient  accommodations.  The  completion  of  three  new  buildings 
should  now  afford  sufficient  relief  to  enable  us  to  care  for  Winter  Course  students. 

The  classified  registration  for  191 1- 12,  to  May  1st,  is  as  follows: 

Graduate  Students 119 

Regular  Students: 

Seniors 123 

Juniors 159 

Sophomores   202 

Freshmen   322      806 

Special  Students 179 

Winter  Course  Students: 

General  Agriculture 199 

Dairy  Industry 93 

Poultry  Husbandry 68 

Horticulture 58 

Home  Economics 33      451 

Total 1,555 

♦This  degree  was  established  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  13.  19x2. 
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Number  of  women  in  regular  course 101 

41        of  women  in  special  course 22 

41       of  women  in  Winter  Courses 58 

Total 181 


THE  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  College  is  now  publishing  semi-monthly  lessons  in  the  reading  courses, 
a  monthly  rural  school  leaflet,  bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  circulars 
of  the  Experiment  Station. 

We  have  also  established  a  new  publication  known  as  the  " Announcer  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture".  This  is  published  monthly  and  contains  brief  an- 
nouncements or  statements  of  the  work  that  the  College  is  doing.  This  publica- 
tion has  been  of  more  service  to  the  work  than  any  single  innovation  that  has  been 
made  for  some  time.  It  enables  us  to  keep  the  people  informed  of  the  activities 
of  the  institution  that  they  support,  and  it  is  the  readiest  and  most  economical 
means  of  answering  the  many  routine  questions.  Some  of  the  issues  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  particular  topics.  One  issue,  for  example,  was  given  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Experiment  Station  work;  another  to  the  extension  work;  and  another  to 
the  Summer  School  work.  Brief  advance  abstracts  are  given  of  the  various 
publications.  The  first  issue  of  the  "Announcer"  was  published  in  October, 
191 1.     It  has  already  become  an  established  factor  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 

I  now  submit  a  statistical  statement  of  the  publications  (aside  from  much 
matter  pertaining  to  the  Registrar's  work  and  Secretary's  work)  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  college  year  (Oct.  I,  1911-Apr.  5,  19 12).  The  editing  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  A.  R.  Mann,  and  the  completed  publications  are  handled  by  the 
mailing  room. 

In  the  six  months  we  have  handled  42  separate  publications,  aggregating 
3i594  printed  pages  and  1,328,915  copies.  This  is  nearly  two  publications  a 
week.  For  every  working  day  in  the  six  months  we  have  averaged  34  pages  of 
proof  and  manuscript  (figured  in  printed  pages).  Aside  from  old  publications 
and  annual  reports,  the  mailing  room  has  handled  nearly  50,000  copies  of  publica- 
tions every  week  for  six  months. 

Bulletins  NumbCT  of  *•■»  Nl^of 

No.  304  Substitutes  for  skimmed  milk  in  raising  calves  32  20,000 

44    305  The  cause  of  "apoplexy "  in  winter-fed  lambs  16  10,000 

44    306  Classification  of  the  peony 112  4,000 

44     307  Apple  orchard  survey  of  Ontario  county   56  20,000 

44    308  Tie  plum  leaf-miner 12  7,000 

44    309  The  production  of  ''hothouse"  lambs 28  30.000 

310  Soy  beans  as  a  supplementary  silage  crop   ...  20  3°»ooo 

311  The  fruit-tree  leaf-roller ..  16  12,000 

312  Germination  of  seed  as  affected  by  sulfuric 
acid  treatment 44  5.0°° 

313  The  production  of  new  and  improved  varieties 
of  timothy 56  43»ooo 

44     314  Cooperative  tests  of  corn  varieties  20  35tOOo 

Circulars 
No.  12  The  chemical  analysis  of  soil 4  6,000 
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41 
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it 


it 


tt 


ti 


If 


Reading-Course  Lessons  for  the  Farm 

No.  2  The  soil:  its  use  and  abuse 16 

4  Incubation — Part  I 12 

6  Incubation — Part  II 16 

8  Knots,  hitches,  and  splices 44 

10  Feeding  young  chickens 20 

12  The  improvement  of  the  woodlot 24 

14  Horse  breeding  to  increase  the  farm  income  ....  16 

16  Practical  dairy  problems 24 

Supplements  to  above 32 

Reading-Course  Lessons  for  the  Farm  Home 

No.  1  The  care  and  feeding  of  children — Part  I  16 

3  The  care  and  feeding  of  children — Part  II 24 

5  Household  decoration 24 

7  Household  furnishing    20 

9  Reading  in  the  farm  home 24 

1 1  The  laundry  44 

13  Cornell  study  clubs  88 

Supplements  to  above 20 

Rural  School  Leaflets 

September  (5,000  additional  copies  of  supplement 
ordered  printed  Jan.  8) 

November-December 28 

January-February 32 

April-May 12 

Annual  Reports 

1910 !>239 

19"  1.317 

Preliminary  report 

Announcer 

October  issue    4 

November  issue   4 

December  issue 8 

January  issue   4 

Supplement 2 

February  issue   4 

March  issue 4 

April  issue 4 

Directory  Winter  Course  students   12 

Announcements 

Winter  Course  in  Dairy  Industry   24 

Summer  School 16 

Total  bulletins! 30 

Total  circulars    


Total  reports   . . . 

Total  Announcers 

Total  announcements! 


1 

2 

7 
3 


948 

4 

2,556 

3* 
52 


25,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
50,000 
15.000 
6,000 


10,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
35,ooo 


75,000 

75,ooo 

100,000 

2,000 
2,000 

215 

35,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
35.O0O 
62,000 
55,000 
60,000 

700 

4,000 

5,000 

877,000 

5,000* 

6,000 

4.215 
427,000 

9.700 


Total  publications 43       3,594  1 .328,915 

Summary: 

Total  pages  read,  including  all  manuscripts  and  proofs  =  5»420  =  average  of 
34  pages  per  day  for  every  working  day  in  six  months.  43  publications  in  6 
months  (27  weeks)  =  1.59  publications,  average  per  week.  1,328,915  —  221,486 
per  month  =  49,219  per  week  for  the  mailing  room  to  handle. 

*  Additional  copies  of  supplement  to  September  Rural  School  Leaflet,  ordered  printed 
January  8. 

flncluding  reading-course  lessons  and  rural  school  leaflets. 
^Including  directory  of  Winter  Course  students. 
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CONFERENCES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  College  is  becoming  the  meeting  ground  of  many  rural  organizations 
and  groups  that  desire  to  come  into  touch  with  the  broader  aspects  of  its  work 
and  to  be  in  a  position  to  reach  a  growing  constituency.  Many  organizations 
meet  at  Farmers'  Week,  but  others  convene  at  other  times  and  are  more  or  less 
continuous  in  operation. 

I  desire  specially  to  mention  three  organizations  or  conferences  that  are  now 
assuming  much  importance: 

Students'  Association.  The  Students'  Association  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  is  an  organization  of  all  present  and  former  students 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  rural  betterment.  By  the  organization 
of  local  or  county  branches,  it  is  planned  to  extend  its  work  through  cooperation 
in  the  holding  of  extension  schools,  cooperative  experiments,  farm  demonstra- 
tions, lecture  courses,  reading  courses,  and  the  like.  An  annual  meeting  is  held 
at  Farmers'  Week.  This  Association  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
larger  work  of  the  College,  and  this  influence  will  increase  through  the  organiza- 
tion within  it  of  a  Committee  of  twenty-five  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  institution 
in  all  its  activities. 

Rural  Church  Conference.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  interested  in 
all  worthy  institutions  that  contribute  to  the  development  of  country  life,  and 
is  glad  to  cooperate  with  them.  There  are  calls  for  assistance  from  rural  schools, 
granges,  and  other  farmers'  organizations.  Similarly,  there  has  come  a  demand 
from  rural  churches  for  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
result  from  their  rural  environment.  To  meet  this  there  is  held,  during  the 
annual  Farmers'  Week,  a  conference  of  country  pastors  and  rural  social  and 
religious  leaders  of  all  or  any  denominations  to  discuss  the  questions  that  partic- 
ularly affect  the  work  of  rural  churches.  Topics  of  live  interest  to  rural  religious 
and  social  workers  are  presented  briefly  by  persons  who  have  given  them  special 
study,  after  which  they  are  discussed  by  the  conference.  Three  conferences 
have  so  far  been  held.  This  year  at  least  twelve  hundred  persons  attended, 
and  the  discussion  covered  a  wide  range  of  rural  social  subjects. 

Rural  Leaders'  Training  Conference.  For  several  years  the  College 
has  been  urged  to  establish  a  school  for  social  workers  in  rural  communities. 
To  meet  this  demand  there  was  held  last  July  the  first  of  a  series  of  training 
conferences  of  rural  leaders.  The  school  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  consisted  of 
three  regular  class  periods  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  each 
evening.  The  subjects  considered  were  the  psychology  of  leadership,  the  rural 
mind,  rural  sociology,  the  country  community,  and  community  consciousness, 
health,  education,  industry,  and  socialization.  A  more  advanced  course  will  be 
held  the  coming  summer,  between  Commencement  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Summer  School.  Additional  attention  will  be  given  to  the  questions  of  leader- 
ship, the  country  community,  and  rural  sociology,  and  a  new  course  in  rural 
economics  will  be  added.  The  Conference  is  intended  for  rural  ministers,  school 
principals  and  teachers,  editors,  secretaries  of  rural  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  officers  of  granges  and  men's  brotherhoods,  and  other  active  rural 
workers. 
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THE  WINTER  COURSES 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Winter  Course  work  will  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  This  is  an  error.  The  character  of  the  work  will  change, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  strong  demand  for  short  terms  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  State  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  facts  and  forward  leadership.  The  Winter 
Course  students  will  gradually  assume  the  nature  of  brief -course  specials.  The 
greater  the  extension  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  the  greater  also  will 
be  the  necessity  for  brief  and  more  advanced  instruction  at  the  College. 

Winter  Course  students  are  very  various  in  age,  preparation,  and  attain- 
ments.   The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  these  conditions: 

STATISTICS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  WINTER  COURSES  I9II-I2 


Men 

Women 

Students  from  New  York  State  . 

other  states 

Foreign  Countries. 


<i 


11 


<i 


11 


Average 

Nationality : 

Americans 

Armenians 

Austrians 

Canadians 

Dutch    

English    

Germans   

Irish 

Japanese  

Hebrews 

Norwegians 

Russians   

Scotch  

South  Americans    

Swedes 

Swiss   

Welch 

No  nationality  given   

College  graduates 

Students  who  attended  College  but   did 

not  graduate 

Students  in  winter  courses  in  agricultural 

colleges 

Normal  school  students 

Theological  seminary  students 

Military  academy  students 

High  school  students  (all  or  part  of  course) 
Commercial  school  students 


8 1 


191 

2 

176 

15 

2 

22 
156 


8 
8 

3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

2 

5 

11 

12 

11 
1 


3 
120 

10 


c 

fr-4 

Q 


91 
I 

85 

6 
1 

22 

78  , 


2 

4 
1 

2 


37 
4 


£ 

3 


S 


56 
12 

H 

2 

26 

51 
I 

•    ■ 

2 
I 

3 

3 

2 


3 
11 

8 

20 
1 
I 

•   • 

19 
3 


i 
I* 

1* 


48 

9 

56 
I 

26 
48 


I 

2 
2 

>    • 

I 

2 


9> 
U 

I 


§l 


32 
26 

3 
3 

27 

25 


1 
1 


-a 


386 
56 

395 

39 

8 

24 

358 
1 
1 

5 

4 
18 

15 
7 
1 

6 
1 

2 

4 

4 

3 
1 

2 

9 

28 


3 

2 

25 

6 

■   •  • 

46 

3 

3 

10 

•  •  • 

•   •   ■ 

1 

•   •  • 

•   •  • 

3 

25 

19 

220 

7 

•   •   • 

24 
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Grammar  school  students 
Union  school  students  . . . 
Public  school  students  . . . 
Private  school  students  . . 
Graded  school  students  . . 
District  school  students  . . 

No  school  given    

College  degrees: 
A.B 


Ph.B. 
B.S. 


5 

2 

7 


i 

8 

2 
10 


Phar.  G i 

Students  who  have  had  practical  general] 
farm  experience   I  167 

Students  who  have  had  no  practical  general 
farm  experience    23 

Students  who  did  not  state  their  practical 
general  farm  experience |       3 

Students  who  have  had  practical  experience! 
in  the  field  of  work  for  which  they  are 
registered 167 

Students  who  have  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  work  for  which  they 
are  registered 23 

Students  who  did  not  state  their  practical 
experience 3 

Students  who  are  married  10 

Students  who  are  unmarried !  183 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  FARMS 

(April  20,  191 2) 

We  now  have  a  total  acreage,  as  detailed  at  the  end  of  this  report,  of  about 
658  acres,  and  rented  land  to  the  extent  of  155  acres,  making  a  total  domain  that 
we  are  now  working  of  more  than  800  acres.  For  the  most  part,  this  land  is 
irregular,  broken,  and  rolling,  and  the  boundaries  are  also  very  irregular.  It  is 
the  policy  to  extend  our  land  eastward  to  the  town  line  and  southward  to  Ellis 
Hollow  Road.  If  all  the  land  within  this  area  is  finally  secured  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture  we  shall  have  something  like  one  thousand  acres.  It  is  advisable 
also  that  we  own  all  the  land  in  the  triangle  between  the  College  and  Varna. 
The  land  to  the  north  across  Beebe  Lake  (the  Kline  Farm)  should  also  be  owned 
by  the  institution  as  soon  as  it  can  be  secured. 

A  college  of  agriculture  must  carry  a  large  number  and  variety  of  live  stock. 
This  live  stock  may  be  supported  wholly  by  forage  that  is  purchased  in  the  open 
market,  or  the  forage  may  be  produced  on  the  University  farms.  After  much 
discussion  of  this  question  running  over  a  series  of  years,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
the  persons  in  charge  that  it  is  better  to  run   the  University  farms  primarily 
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for  the  support  of  the  herds.  This  means  that  we  are  doing  forage-farming 
primarily,  growing  grass,  alfalfa,  and  silage  material.  Therefore,  we  are  only 
incidentally  concerned  in  the  raising  of  grains,  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  similar 
crops.  The  returns  from  the  farms,  therefore,  are  expressed  very  little  in  the 
selling  of  produce,  but  rather  in  the  value  of  the  herd,  in  the  selling  of  live 
stock,  and  in  the  selling  of  milk. 

Aside  from  the  general  University  farms,  one  piece  of  land  is  set  aside  for  an 
orchard,  another  large  area  for  poultry,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Mitchell  farm 
for  experimental  plats. 

Of  course,  the  growing  of  the  forage  crops  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
we  can  use  such  crops  for  teaching;  but  not  so  much  hand  work  is  required  in 
tillage  and  handling  as  in  some  other  kinds  of  cropping.  With  almost  every  crop 
now  growing  on  the  farms,  there  are  studies  and  illustrations  of  farm  methods 
and  more  or  less  definite  experiment.  Sometimes  we  are  making  tests  of  new 
varieties,  methods  of  fertilizing,  modes  of  culture,  and  the  like  that  yield  data 
of  considerable  interest  and  value. 

While  there  is  much  broken  land  that  might  be  used  profitably  for  pasturage, 
yet  the  demand  for  hay,  straw,  and  silage  is  so  great  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  set  aside  very  large  pasture  fields,  really  not  much  more  than  enough  to  answer 
as  good  exercising  ground  for  the  stock  that. must  be  kept.  This  means  that  the 
system  of  feeding  that  we  must  pursue  will  consist  very  largely  of  soiling  or  of 
feeding  from  the  silo  throughout  the  season.  To  provide  pasturage  for  our  great 
amount  of  stock  would  require  much  land,  and  it  would  necessarily  be  so  far 
removed  from  the  College  buildings  as  to  make  it  of  little  value  to  the  students. 
However,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  find  rather  cheap  pasture  land  within  easy 
reach  of  the  College,  that  might  be  used  at  least  for  the  young  stock  and  dry  stock. 

The  farms  are  gradually  getting  into  shape.  We  have  bought  land  more 
rapidly  than  we  have  increased  our  teams,  labor,  and  facilities  for  improving  the 
lands.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  put  all  the  fences  and  roads  in  shape,  or 
to  do  what  draining  is  needed.  These  farms  that  we  are  buying  have  mostly 
been  neglected  for  a  good  many  years  and  they  need  much  attention  to  get  them 
into  presentable  shape.  However,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Mitchell  farm  and 
the  other  areas  that  we  have  had  for  some  time  are  now  really  in  presentable 
condition  and  will  bear  careful  inspection. 

Nearly  all  the  land  is  rather  a  heavy  clay.  It  is  well  adapted  to  such  crops  as 
wheat,  oats,  clover,  and  timothy,  but  not  well  adapted  to  corn  or  potatoes.  How- 
ever, by  abundant  manuring  very  fair  corn  can  be  produced.  There  are  some 
areas  of  gravelly  land  that  would  grow  corn  to  good  advantage,  but  these  areas 
will  also  grow  alfalfa,  and  are  so  situated  that  it  perhaps  is  good  policy  to  keep 
them  in  this  crop,  so  that  they  are  left  out  from  our  rotation. 

Probably  the  best  rotation  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  larger  part  of  the  laad 
is  (i)  clover,  (2)  corn,  (3)  oats,  (4)  wheat.  The  amount  of  land  within  hauling 
distance  of  the  barns  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  secure  enough  silage  on  a 
four-year  rotation  or  on  one-fourth  of  the  land.  We  therefore  have  adopted  th* 
rotation:  (1)  clover,  (2)  corn,  (3)  corn,  (4)  oats,  (5)  wheat,  making  a  five-year 
rotation  and  giving  us  two-fifths  of  the  area  in  corn  instead  of  oae-fourth.  The 
first  crop  of  corn  will  be  grown  on  the  clover  sod  and  the  land  will  then  be  manured 
for  the  second  crop  of  corn. 
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Since  this  rotation  was  adopted,  several  fields  that  were  included  in  the  scheme 
have  been  taken  for  other  purposes.  To  make  up  for  this  loss,  we  are  taking  areas 
in  the  McGowan  farm  for  corn-growing,  but  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the  rotation 
exactly  on  that  land,  since  it  does  not  belong  to  us.  On  the  McGowan  farm  the 
sod  is  broken  for  corn,  the  corn  followed  by  oats,  and  seeded  with  timothy  and 
clover.  It  will  then  be  mown  as  long  as  it  produces  satisfactory  crops,  when  it 
will  be  broken  again. 

On  the  Southeast  farm  we  have  not  carried  out  the  scheme  of  cropping  that 
was  first  adopted,  the  reason  being  that  we  found  the  land  to  be  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  we  had  supposed.  It  was  poorer  in  quality,  required  more  drainage, 
and  had  to  be  cleared  of  stones. 

Three  years  ago  we  did  as  much  drainage  on  the  farm  as  we  thought  was 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  till  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  satisfaction.  La  ter  experience 
has  shown  us  that  considerable  drainage  is  still  needed.  Some  of  the  areas  have 
been  brought  into  condition,  so  that  they  are  producing  satisfactorily,  and  others 
are  doing  fairly  well.  A  part  of  it  has  not  yet  produced  any  return.  Tl:is  part  is, 
in  a  measure,  in  an  experiment  to  test  the  feasibility  of  bringing  up  p*»or  land 
without  resorting  to  manure  or  chemicals.  Considering  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  land  and,  also,  distance  from  the  farm  buildings,  it  is  probable  that 
the  scheme  of  farming  on  that  part  of  the  farms  can  best  be  one  that  makes 
hay  production  the  principal  object. 

We  should  break  the  land  whenever  meadows  fail,  manure  with  city  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizer,  and  seed  down  again  as  soon  as  feasible,  using  chemicals 
on  the  timothy  sod  to  increase  the  yields  of  hay.  We  shall  probably  secure  most 
benefit  to  the  College  as  a  whole  by  this  method  of  farming. 

Three  fields  next  to  the  Ellis  Hollow  road  have  been  set  apart  for  the  three- 
year  potato  rotation — potatoes,  oats,  clover.  We  are  considerably  disappointed 
in  these  fields.  They  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  potatoes  as  we  hoped,  being 
stony  and  with  water  seeping  out  from  the  hill  beyond  us.  Of  course  these 
difficulties  can  be  removed  in  time  by  drainage  and  clearing  away  the  stones. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  FARMS 

(January,  19 12) 

Wood   Buildings 
and        and 
Arable    Pasture         waste       lots      Reserved      Total 

OldFarm 10        2.6       37         49.6 

PreswickFarm 18          26            5.4      6  55.4 

Mitchell  Farm    48          33.3  26            2.5      109.8 

Behrend  Farm   35.5      35.5 

Mead  Lot    5         5 

Smith  Farm    32          45.5  14              .5      92 

Blair  Farm   91            7            7        105 

Cornell  Farm    20          30*          6         56 

Southeast  Farm 80          13            6          1           100 

Hasbrook  Farm   42         8         50 


341         154.8      1 10.5       46  6        658.3 


♦The  30  acres  of  pasture  land  in  the  Cornell  tract  is  not  permanently  under  the  control  of 
the  College. 
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LV 


RENTED  LAND 


Mead  Farm 35 

McGowan  Farm 63 


26 


23. 


98 


26 


23 


Arable  land 439  acres 

141 
98 


Main  Farmrotation 76! 


Southeast  Farm 65 

Rented  land 

Alfalfa  meadows 30 


8 


8 


35 
120 


155 


Experiment  plats 45 

Pomology   50 

Horticulture 9 

Plant  Gardens    10 

Poultry   42 


239  Total  for  general  cropping 


INVENTORY  OF  LIVE  STOCK 


I  present  herewith,  catalogue  of  the  animals  in  the  Departments  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Poultry  Husbandry,  with  approximate  inventory  values  (May  I, 
1912). 


Horses 
1  Hackney  stallion 
1  Percheron  stallion 
4  Pure  bred  Percheron  mares 
3  Pure  bred  Percheron  yearling  colts 
1  Pure  bred  Percheron  suckling  colt 

Approximate  inventory  value 

Cattle 

16  Holsteincows 

3  bulls 
12         "       heifers 

4  "       calves 
14  Jersey  cows 

1  M    bull 

2  "    heifers 

3  "   calves 
6  Ayrshire  cows 

1  "       bull 

2  "       calves 

Approximate  inventory  value 

Sheep 

6  Dorset  sheep 
10  Rambouillet  sheep 

Approximate  inventory  value. 

Swine 

2  Cheshire  boars 

7  "      brood  sows 


16  work  horses  of  various  grades 

3  driving  horses 

1  three-year  old  colt 

2  two-year  old  colts 

4  yearling  colts 
1  team  mules 


4 

Short  Horn  cows 

1 

«i 

bull 

1 

11 

heifer 

2 

11 

calves 

2 

Guernsey  cows 

1 

11 

bull 

5 

14 

heifers 

1 

II 

calf 

9 

grade  cows 

Total— 90 

$12,300 


$12,000 


10  Shropshire  sheep 
46  mixed  and  grade   sheep  in 
lamb  flock  about  75  lambs 

$1,096 


early 


16  Cheshire  young  sows 
40  suckling  pigs 


Approximate  inventory  value $570 


LVI 
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Poultry 

Ducks,  57  ®  $1.50 $85.50 

Geese,  8  @  $2.50 20.00 

Fowls,  1,836®  $1.00 -. 1,836.00 

Chicks,  1,654®  2°c 330.80 

Pheasants,  16  @  $2.00 32.00 

Total  value $2,304.30 

The  names  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Fowls  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  gjjff  Wyandottes 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 

Buff  Leghorns  Light  Brahmas 

Anconas  Silky 

Black  Minorcas  Rumpless 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  7^9^}^  5anklva  male 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  g^  Cochin  Bantams 

Buff  Orphingtons  Cross-bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and 
White  Orphingtons  White    Leghorn,    for    experimental 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  purposes 

Ducks  Geese 

White  Pekin  Toulouse 

Wild  Mallard 

Rouen  Pheasants 

Indian  Runner  English  Ring  Neck 


MEANING  OF  THE  HERDS 

The  animals  are  maintained  primarily  for  instruction  and  for  illustrative 
purposes.  They  are  used  also  for  experimental  work.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
various  herds  and  flocks  are  maintained  by  breeding  rather  than  by  purchase, 
it  being  the  aim  constantly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  herd  by  selection  and 
careful  breeding  and  development.  In  this  regard  notable  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  dairy  herd  and  in  the  quality  and  weight 
of  the  swine.  The  breeding  stud  of  horses  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  have  only 
recently  been  established. 

It  is  aimed  to  maintain  the  dairy  herd  at  50  to  60  producing  cows,  the  capacity 
of  the  dairy  stable  being  54.  This  means  the  maintenance  of  approximately 
an  equal  number  of  young  animals  to  replenish  the  herd  as  the  older  animals 
drop  out.  With  this  number  we  are  able  to  keep  a  very  good  breeding  herd  of 
each  of  the  five  leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle — Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Ayrshire,  and  Dairy  Short  Horns. 

The  sheep  comprise  a  breeding  flock  of  Rambouillets,  Dorsets,  and  Shrop- 
shires,  representing  the  leading  types  of  wool  and  mutton  sheep.  It  is  aimed 
to  maintain  each  flock  at  about  25  breeding  ewes.  In  addition,  we  have  an 
"early  lamb  flock",  which  at  present  is  comprised  of  individuals  of  several  breeds 
and  of  mixed  breeding.  From  this  flock,  the  ten  earliest  ewes  produced  each 
year  are  retained  for  breeding  purposes,  to  establish  a  uniformly  earlier  producing 
strain. 

Our  facilities  for  keeping  swine  are  very  limited  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
keep  representatives  of  only  a  single  breed,  but  in  this  breed  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  maintaining  a  leading  position,  starting  from  a  single  pair  of  animals  about 
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ten  years  ago  from  which  has  been  developing  a  herd  of  first-grade  quality.  In 
this  time  we  have  not  only  maintained  the  quality  of  the  individuals,  but  have 
maintained,  if  not  actually  increased,  the  prolificacy. 

The  horses  on  the  farm  are  kept  primarily  for  labor,  but  we  have  established 
a  breeding  stud  and  although  we  have  had  our  stallion  for  two  years  only,  we 
have  had  one  very  good  crop  of  colts. 

In  addition  to  these  permanent  herds  and  flocks,  for  illustrative  material 
and  for  experimental  work,  it  is  intended  in  the  future  to  purchase  each  year  a 
carload  of  steers,  a  carload  of  lambs,  and  a  carload  of  green  horses,  these  to  be 
kept  during  the  winter  and  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  spring  when  they  have  served 
their  purpose  for  experiment  and  instruction. 

MEANING  OF  THE  FOWLS 

The  poultry  flocks  are  kept  primarily  for  instruction  and  for  investigation. 
These  purposes  are  considered  to  be  of  about  equal  importance.  The  flocks  pro- 
vide the  laboratory  materials  with  which  the  Faculty  and  students  work.  They 
enable  the  teacher  to  apply  the  principles  that  are  taught  and  the  students  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  skill  by  contact.  The  flocks  are  also  of  value  in  providing 
instruction  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  visit  the  College  plant  and  the 
poultry  farm. 

The  annual  sales  from  the  flocks  amount  to  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars. 
This  business  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  become  familiar  with  the 
commercial  side  of  poultry  farming,  from  both  the  productive  and  administra- 
tive sides. 

Prom  four  to  five  thousand  chicks  are  reared  annually.  The  stock  is  reared 
on  the  poultry  farm  at  Forest  Home.  The  farm  comprises  about  fifty  acres. 
It  is  devoted  largely  to  clover,  alfalfa,  mangels,  and  grain  crops,  to  demonstrate 
a  desirable  system  of  rotation  for  a  poultry  farm,  with  the  object  of  illustrating, 
by  actual  results,  that  the  most  profitable  and  only  permanent  poultry  husbandry 
must  be  based  on  the  keeping  of  poultry  as  a  part  of  a  regular  system  of  farm 
cropping,  maintaining  the  fertility  and  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

All  the  work  of  hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  and  the  like,  is  performed  by 
students  or  persons  who  have  received  instruction  in  class.  The  farm  is  a 
laboratory  for  the  teaching  and  "trying-out"  of  as  many  students  as  the 
facilities  will  permit.  The  working  force,  therefore,  is  frequently  changing.  The 
inexperienced  persons  are  constantly  taking  the  places  of  the  experienced,  the 
latter  being  recommended  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

A  breed-testing  project  is  now  well  uader  way.  The  Poultry  Department 
expects  to  give  important  assistance  to  poultrymen  by  trap-nesting  flocks  of 
fowls  that  are  sent  to  be  tested  for  prolificacy,  quality  of  eggs,  fertility,  hatching 
power,  and  constitutional  vigor.  The  chicks  that  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
"qualified"  hens  are  leg-banded  and  returned  to  the  owners.  By  making  it 
possible  for  poultrymen  to  breed  from  the  most  desirable  hens,  the  Department 
has  provided  a  way  by  which  it  is  expected  that  the  quality  of  the  poultry  in 
the  State  will  be  greatly  improved. 

The  superior  laying  qualities  of  the  College  flocks  justifies  the  expectation 
that  similar  results  can  be  secured  by  poultrymen  generally,  if  they  practice 
proper  methods  of  selection,  breeding,  and  care.     The  most  productive  hen  bred 
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or  owned  by  any  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
so  far  as  has  yet  been  reported,  is  "Lady  Cornell",  No.  321 1,  a  White  Leghorn 
which  produced,  in  her  pullet  year,  257  eggs  and  in  the  year  following,  200  eggs, 
making  a  two-year  record  of  457  eggs.  Other  twelve-moath  records  made  by 
pullets  in  the  College  flocks  are  as  follows:  Pullet  No.  3352  laid  245  eggs;  the 
15  highest  producing  pullets  averaged  236  eggs  each;  the  best  single  flock  of 
pullets  averaged  182  eggs  each. 

Twenty-nine  flocks  are  used  for  investigational  purposes,  the  following  projects 
being  now  under  way: 

1 .  The  testing  of  eight  methods  of  feeding  fowls. 

2.  A  comparison  of  close  confinement  and  range  for  egg-production. 

3.  Breeding  to  increase  egg-production. 

4.  Breeding  to  improve  the  market  quality  of  eggs. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  natural  versus  artificial  hatching  on  egg- 
production,  on  fertility  and  hatching  power  of  eggs,  and  on  vigor  of  stock. 

6.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  thyroid  glands  on  health,  production,  and 
reproduction  of  fowls  (cooperation  with  Department  of  Physiology). 

7.  The  effect  of  high  fat  and  high  protein  content  of  the  egg  on  the  strength 
of  chicks  (cooperation  with  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry). 

8.  Methods  of  keeping  eggs  for  hatching. 

DAIRY  BUSINESS 

The  Dairy  Department  now  leases  and  operates  four  receiving  stations  as 
follows:  Sage  (about  9  miles  from  Ithaca),  North  Lansing  (about  13  miles  from 
Ithaca),  Howlands  (about  10  miles  from  Ithaca),  and  West  Groton  (about  16 
miles  from  Ithaca). 

The  buildings  at  these  stations  are  rented  by  the  Department,  while  the 
equipment  is  owned  by  the  Department.  The  Department  maintains  and 
operates  these  stations  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  milk  and  cream  for  the 
instruction  work  in  the  dairy  business.  The  capacities  of  these  stations  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year: 

Sage 

Total  lbs.  milk  received 952,000 

Total  lbs.  fat  received   41,140 

Value  of  the  above $*3i772.77 

Number  of  patrons 36 

Number  of  cows 230 

North  Lansing 

Total  lbs.  milk  received 1,452,600 

Total  lbs.  fat  received   63,710 

Value  of  the  above $17,805.00 

N  amber  of  patrons 64 

Number  of  cows 422 

Howlands 

Total  lbs.  milk  received 1 ,190,600 

"    Total  lhs.  fat  received   51*283 

Value  of  the  above $14,568.00 

Number  of  patrons 53 

Number  of  cows 300 
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West  Groton 

(This  station  began  Dec.  1st,  19 10,  and  the  following  figures  do  not  represent  a 

complete  fiscal  year) 

Total  lbs.  milk  received 1 ,002,000 

Total  lbs.  fat  received   47480 

Value  of  the  above $12,617.50 

Number  of  patrons 53 

Number  of  cows 290 

Milk  from  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Total  lbs.  milk  received 371 ,6oo 

Total  lbs.  fat  received   H.597 

Value  of  above  $5,838.92 

Other  Local  Milk  Received  at  Dairy  Building 

Total  lbs.  milk  received 687,000 

Total  lbs.  fat  received   32,634 

Value  of  above  $12,564.76 

Number  of  patrons '       42 

Cream  Received  from  Mek eel's  Creameries 

Total  lbs.  cream  received    158,000 

Total  lbs.  fat  received   56,474 

Value  of  the  above $i9,557-oo 

The  above  supplies  continue  throughout  the  entire  year  with  the  exception 
of  the  cream  that  we  buy  of  Mekeel's  creameries  at  Jacksonville,  which  is  bought 
during  the  University  year,  primarily  the  three  winter  months,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  product  for  all  our  instruction  work.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
know  definitely  the  total  number  of  cows  from  which  we  receive  products,  but 
it  is  somewhere  between  1,500  and  2,000. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
Dairy  Department  for  the  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1910,  to  September  30,  191 1: 

Total  lbs.  of  butter  made 322,174 

Total  lbs.  cheddar  cheese  made   41 ,018 

Number  of  cottage  cheese  made 16,849 

Number  of  club  cheese  made    575 

Number  of  cream  cheese  made 3,007 

Number  of  pimento  cheese  made $73           62,122 

Quarts  milk  handled  as  bottled  milk 172,837 

Total  amount  paid  to  patrons $94,093.46 

Total  amount  received  from  commercial  sales $106,180.78 

The  prices  paid  to  patrons  are  based  on  New  York  quotations  for  butter, 
grade  of  extras.  During  the  last  few  years  our  prices  have  always  been  above 
this  quotation,  usually  not  much  above  in  the  summer  months,  but  several  cents 
in  the  winter  when  we  are  most  in  need  of  milk  for  instruction. 

The  butter  is  sold  chiefly  to  the  Ithaca  grocers  at  $.oc  above  New  York 
quotations  for  extras  at  the  Dairy  Department.  Cheese  prices  are  also  based  on 
New  York  quotations  for  "current  make".  The  bottled  milk  is  retailed  at  $.07 
a  quart. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 


The  foregoing  statements  and  tabulations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  com- 
plexity and  also  the  extent  of  an  educational  establishment  for  agriculture. 
The  work  articulates  with  so  many  public  and  private  affairs,  touches  so  many 
and  so  varied  interests,  and  is  so  continuous  throughout  the  year,  that  the  burden 
on  all  members  of  the  staff  is  very  heavy.  In  the  single  matter  of  correspondence, 
for  example,  the  pressure  is  great  and  practically  uninterrupted.  In  the  six 
months  following  October  first,  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  College  had  written 
nearly  five  thousand  separate  letters,  not  including  circulars,  and  the  heaviest 
correspondence  for  the  year  was  then  to  come.  The  office  will  probably  average 
one  thousand  letters  a  month  for  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  official  notices  to 
students  and  Faculty,  which  notices  and  pieces  of  information  will  amount  to 
ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  separate  and  individual  items.  In  nearly  six 
months  following  October  first,  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  had 
written  4,282  letters  in  addition  to  issuing  1,182  form  letters.  These  figures  are 
indicative  of  the  correspondence  in  the  College  at  large.  The  pieces  of  mail 
that  are  handled  by  the  mailing  room,  in  second-class  and  other  matter,  of  itself 
makes  a  large  business;  and  yet  the  opportunities  for  service  and  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  are  little  more  than  touched  here  and  there.  The  whole  problem 
of  rural  life  is  as  yet  only  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  means  of  reaching 
the  situation  are  still  very  inadequately  developed. 

The  College  now  comprises  twenty-two  teaching  departments.  At  this 
writing  there  are  thirty-five  full  professorships,  twenty-one  assistant  professor- 
ships, and  twenty-six  instructorships.  The  total  roster,  including  staff  and  also 
helpers  of  all  kinds,  is  this  year  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  None  of  the  de- 
partments has  yet  reached  the  normal  limit  of  its  growth,  for  the  organization  is 
recent  and  much  of  the  work  is  novel.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  working 
devotedly  and  almost  without  reserve.  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  them  are 
working  too  hard.  They  should  have  more  assistance  and  better  salaries.  Pro- 
ductive intellectual  work  demands  an  element  of  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
recuperation;  and  the  best  leadership  requires  a  buoyant  spirit. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  added  one  new  and  separate  full  professorship,  that 
of  Farm  Crops,  and  Professor  E.  G.  Montgomery  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
has  been  chosen  for  the  place.  Professor  Montgomery  has  had  good  experience 
in  teaching  this  subject  and  in  the  experimental  work  underlying  it,  and  he  brings 
to  Cornell  the  best  thought  and  outlook  in  his  field. 

We  greatly  deplore  the  resignation  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Duggar,  who  is  to  become 
Research  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens. 
As  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology,  Doctor  Duggar  has  developed  a  most  important 
piece  of  work  in  the  College.  His  contribution  has  been  the  direct,  able,  and 
decisive  work  of  the  man  of  science,  seeking  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  maintain- 
ing the  highest  standards  of  scholarship  and  attainment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  H.  Bailey, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture for  the  academic  year  191 1  -12. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  to  report.  Another  year's  experience  merely  con- 
firms and  emphasizes  needs  already  discussed  in  previous  reports,  and  I  can  do 
little  more  than  call  further  attention  to  them  in  the  hope  of  at  least  some  measure 
of  relief. 

The  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Architecture  in  1906-07  was  82  students,  an 
increase  of  25%  in  two  years.  The  following  year  the  enrollment  was  100  and 
in  the  next  year  133.  Since  then  the  enrollment  has  remained  between  130  and 
140. 

This  year  the  graduating  class  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  College,  and 
with  a  normal  entering  class  next  year  we  should  expect  a  drop  in  the  total  enroll- 
ment, due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  period  of  three  years,  from  1907-08  to  1909-10,  the 
entering  classes  were  very  large  and  the  graduating  classes  very  small,  while  since 
that  time  the  entering  classes  have  decreased  slightly  and  the  graduating  classes 
are  now  at  their  largest.  With  the  increase  to  more  than  100  students  in  1908-09 
we  were  obliged  to  organize  many  of  our  courses  in  two  sections  rather  than  one, 
thus  necessitating  a  considerable  increase  in  the  instructing  staff.  'r'  :s  increased 
staff  can  handle  from  150  to  160  students  nearly  as  well  as  100  stuj  nts  and  we 
cannot  materially  reduce  the  staff  unless  the  enrollment  drops  again  well  toward 
or  below  100.  In  other  words,  the  instructing  staff  requires  to  be  increased  at 
certain  intervals  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  the  cost  per  capita 
of  instruction  reaches  a  minimum  just  before  the  largest  classes  have  to  be  divided, 
and  a  maximum  just  after  such  division  and  while  sections  are  small.  Again,  the 
increase  in  numbers  tends  in  general  to  decrease  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction 
in  most  courses  because  lecture  work  can  be  given  to  large  classes  nearly  as  well  as 
to  small  classes  and  much  of  the  routine  work  can  be  delegated  to  junior  instructors 
under  a  competent  head,  though  this  probably  is  less  true  in  the  College  of 
Architecture  than  in  other  colleges,  and  in  our  major  subject,  Design,  it  is  not 
true  at  all  except  as  results  are  directly  sacrificed  to  save  cost  of  instruction. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  increase 
attendance  in  the  College  beyond  present  numbers,  and  there  seem  to  be  two 
opinions  on  the  question.  Considered  merely  as  a  matter  of  business,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  we  ought  either  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  increase  the  atten- 
dance or  we  should  fix  and  announce  a  definite  limit.  I  believe  that  the  first  is 
the  better  business  proposition  and  that  the  second,  in  a  university  such  as  ours,  is 
intolerable  except  as  a  last  resort.  To  pursue  a  passive  policy  in  the  matter  of 
attendance  is  in  my  opinion  a  mistake,  tending  as  it  does  to  eliminate  aggressive 
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and  progressive  factors  so  essential  to  any  live  business,  either  educational  or  com- 
mercial, and  such  a  policy  must  inevitably  result  in  retrogression. 

Many  universities,  particularly  in  the  West  and  Middle  West,  are  organizing 
departments  or  schools  of  architecture  for  professional  training.  In  nearly  all 
these,  the  state  universities  in  particular,  tuition  is  free  or  merely  nominal, 
and  some  of  these  schools  are  attracting  great  numbers  of  students,  one  state 
university  reporting  over  300  students  in  architecture  this  year.  Most  of  the 
eastern  schools  with  which  Cornell  has  always  ranked  are  keeping  in  the  lead 
by  extensive  advertising  both  in  the  public  press  and  in  special  publications,  by 
strengthening  their  faculties  with  the  best  talent  available,  and  by  paying  salaries 
that  will  enable  them  to  get  practically  whom  they  want.  Between  the  pressure 
east  and  west  there  is  no  neutral  ground  of  safety. 

The  question  of  room  for  doing  our  work  seems  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 
The  year  prior  to  moving  into  White  Hall  we  had  a  total  of  68  students  enrolled  in 
Architecture  and  in  Painting.  At  that  time  we  estimated  that  the  maximum 
number  we  could  care  for  in  the  proposed  rooms  in  White  and  Franklin  Halls,  was 
no  to  115  students.  At  this  time  all  our  work  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and 
Engineering  was  being  given  by  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  and  no  account 
was  taken  of  room  required  for  this  work  which  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the 
College  of  Architecture.  But  even  before  the  official  transfer  we  were  required  to 
provide  room  for  the  classes,  as  room  was  no  longer  available  in  Lincoln  Hall.  For 
at  least  five  years  the  men  in  charge  of  this  work  have  had  no  fixed  place  where 
their  classes  could  meet,  and  temporary  rooms  secured  from  term  to  term,  some- 
times in  one  building,  sometimes  in  another,  have  seldom  been  adequate  or 
properly  equipped.  For  courses  requiring  an  average  of  twenty-five  sessions  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  conducted  wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  we  have  one  and  only  one  lecture  room — so  small  that  chairs  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  aisles  to  accommodate  the  larger  classes  in  the  College.  Each  year 
new  arrangements  with  other  departments  of  the  University  must  be  made,  and 
where  we  are  dependent  upon  the  others  for  room  we  must  wait  until  these  other 
departments  have  arranged  their  schedules  before  we  can  be  sure  of  our  own.  Not 
infrequently  a  class  will  have  to  meet  one  day  in  one  room  and  another  day  in 
another  room,  either  to  take  advantage  of  necessary  equipment,  or,  it  may  be, 
merely  to  avoid  conflict  with  classes  having  prior  rights. 

Our  exceptionally  well  equipped  and  well  lighted  drafting  rooms  for  the 
Departments  of  Design  and  of  Drawing — rooms  still  large  enough  though  holding 
now  25%  more  students  than  was  thought  possible  five  years  ago — have  led  us  to 
put  up  with  inconveniences  in  other  directions  without  complaining,  until  we  now 
feel  that  the  burden  is  not  being  carried  by  the  instructing  staff  alone,  but  that 
the  work  is  suffering  and  that  the  students  are  paying  for  it  through  inferior 
results;  for  no  teacher  can  do  good  work  year  after  year  with  conditions  all  against 
him  as  they  are  in  some  departments  in  this  College. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction  and  accomplishment  the  year  has  been  a  good  one, 
notwithstanding  material  difficulties.  The  Department  of  Design  started  with 
practically  a  new  organization;  Professor  Mauxion  succeeding  Professor  Hebrard, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Olin  taking  regular  appointment  to  a  position  in  the 
Department  that  for  three  years  had  been  carried  on  temporary  appointments 
through  our  inability  to  find  a  suitable  man  willing  to  take  the  work  permanently. 
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Unfortunately  Professor  Olin  was  obliged  to  withdraw  just  before  the  holidays 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  until  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary when  Mr.  E.  J.  Stork,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Columbia  University,  was  secured  for  the 
position. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  difficulties,  the  work  in  this  department  has  been  of  a 
very  high  order  throughout  the  year  and  the  spirit  in  the  College  has  been  extremely 
good.  To  change  from  one  strong  master  to  another,  even  though  they  be  of  the 
same  school,  in  so  dominating  a  subject  as  Design,  is  no  small  matter,  yet  in  two 
competitions  between  the  students  in  architecture  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornell,  our  students  took 
second  place  in  the  competition  open  to'  seniors  and  graduates  (though  having 
no  graduate  students  to  represent  us) ;  and  first  place  in  the  competition  limited 
to  third  year  men. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds  we  were  unable  to  secure  any  nonresident  lecturers 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  near  the  close  of  the  year  a  series  of  happy 
circumstances  brought  several  distinguished  architects  and  old  friends  of  the 
College  to  Ithaca,  and  we  were  favored  with  a  number  of  unusually  interesting  and 
profitable  lectures.  Mr.  Henry  Atterbury  Smith  lectured  on  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  planning  of  healthful  tenements  in  New  York — the  "Open  Stair  Tene- 
ment"; Mr.  Prank  Miles  Day,  Fellow  and  former  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  lectured  on  "Modern  English  Houses";  Mr.  A.  B.  Trow- 
bridge, former  Director  of  the  College  and  a  juror  in  the  intercollegiate  competition 
above  mentioned,  gave  a  most  valuable  criticism  and  discussion  of  drawings  sub- 
mitted by  the  several  schools,  the  drawings  then  being  on  exhibition  here;  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Shreve,  formerly  instructor  in  the  College,  now  with  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
gave  an  informal  lecture  on  "Efficiency  in  Professional  Practice".  All  these 
lectures  were  given  without  honorarium,  otherwise  we  would  not  have  had  them. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  bit  humiliating  to  seek  lecturers  on  this  basis  and  our 
efforts  seldom  meet  with  such  success  as  this  year. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  imperative  needs  of  the  College  are:    First,  more 
room,  particularly  for  recitations,  lectures,  and  work  in  the  Theory  of   Con- 
struction;  second,  at  least  $500  a  year  additional  for  publicity,  and  another 
$500  for  nonresident  lecturers;    third,  an  average  increase  of  at  least  25%  in 
salaries  to  enable  us  to  secure  and  hold  strong  men  on  the  Faculty. 

These  needs  are  not  given  in  order  of  importance.  They  are  all  so  funda- 
mentally and  imperatively  necessary  that  none  is  secondary;  and  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  with  the  added  revenue  from  the  advance  in  rate  of  tuition  and  increased 
numbers,  the  second  and  third  requests  could  be  granted  in  full  and  impose  no 
greater  financial  burden  upon  the  University  than  was  carried  for  less  than  half 
the  number  of  students  prior  to  1904-05  (see  Report  for  1910-11),  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  throw  away  all  that  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  create. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Clarence  A.  Martin, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  for  the  year  191 1-12. 

The  registration  for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  class  roll-calls,  has  been  as 
follows: 

First  Second 

Term  Term 

Graduates 8  9 

Seniors 125  1 16 

Juniors 138  131 

Sophomores    127  124 

Freshmen    142  129 

Total 540  509 

This  list  includes  12  graduates  in  the  undergraduate  courses.     Of  the  new 
students,  3  entered  the  sophomore,  3  the  junior,  and  6  the  senior  class. 
Instruction  has  also  been  given  to  students  from  other  Colleges  as  follows: 


Sibley 

Architecture 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Graduates 

Total 57  119 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  from  the  standpoint  of  work  accomplished. 
The  entering  class  numbered  142,  which  is  7  less  than  the  year  previous.  The 
total  registration  was  540  for  the  first  term,  which  is  12  less  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year,  while  the  registration  for  the  second  term  is  509 
or  27  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Outside  of  the  purchase  of  a  few  surveying  instruments,  nothing  new  was 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  College  during  the  year.  We  are  in  great  need  of 
a  new  200,000  pound  tensil  and  compression  testing  machine  to  care  for  work 
that  falls  between  the  capacities  of  our  100,000  and  400,000  pound  machines; 
also  a  new  impact  machine,  a  new  vibratory  testing  machine,  and  new  standard 
machines  for  testing  road  material  of  all  kinds.  Our  course  in  testing  materials 
has  been  in  great  demand  with  our  students  during  the  last  two  years,  and  as  it 
is  an  important  field  for  the  engineer,  we  hope  to  increase  its  usefulness  by  extend- 
ing the  facilities  of  our  laboratory. 


First 

Second 

Term 

Term 

IO 

85 

7 

7 

11 

7 

12 

5 

1/ 

15 
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Our  courses  in  hydraulics  have  been  in  great  demand  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  extend  and  improve  to  meet  the  requirements  in  this  field  which  is  one  of 
growing  importance.  It  was  recently  reported  to  President  Taf t  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  over 
30,000,000  horse  power  from  the  water  supply  in  this  country.  The  Commission 
of  Conservation  of  Canada  in  their  191 1  Report  estimate  the  undeveloped  water 
power  of  the  Dominion  at  16,000,000  horse  power. 

During  the  first  term  our  Hydraulic  Laboratory  was  greatly  overtaxed;  in 
fact  it  was  necessary  to  limit  its  uses  to  those  students  specializing  in  hydraulics, 
depriving  others  of  a  chance  to  do  work  that  they  desired  to  accomplish  in 
this  field. 

Our  courses  in  Concrete  Construction  have  been  in  great  demand.  This  work, 
I  consider  very  important  in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  construction  work 
in  which  concrete  is  now  used.  The  magnitude  of  this  kind  of  work  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  it  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  a  sidewalk  nine  feet  in  width  and 
six  inches  thick,  over  twice  around  the  earth. 

A  year  ago  the  Faculty  of  the  College  made  several  changes  in  the  regular 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  C.E.  The  object  of  these  changes 
was  to  broaden  the  field  during  the  senior  year  in  particular,  giving  a  student  who 
knew  for  instance  that  he  was  going  to  devote  his  life  work  to  the  subject  of 
railroads,  an  opportunity  to  devote  more  of  his  time  "to  the  needs  of  this  field. 
A  similar  arrangement  has  been  made  for  Geodetic,  Hydraulic,  Sanitary  and 
Bridge  Engineering. 

The  Faculty  also  voted  to  move  the  course  in  Surveying,  known  as  the  Junior 
Camp,  forward  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  and  to  lengthen  the  same  to 
six  weeks.  The  object  of  this  change  is  twofold:  to  remove  from  the  Campus  a 
considerable  part  of  the  field  work  done  there  in  the  past,  and  to  better  fit  our 
students  for  their  survey  work  in  the  course  in  railroads  which  comes  the  first 
term  of  the  junior  year.  This  change  necessitates  holding  two  camps  this 
summer.  The  regular  Junior  Camp  will  be  in  session  as  heretofore  and  cover  the 
period  from  June  7  to  July  6,  191 2.  The  Sophomore  Camp  will  be  held  in  the 
intervals  between  August  14  and  September  25,  19 12. 

All  other  instruction  has  been  given  as  in  the  past  with  those  changes  which 
were  needed  to  keep  it  fully  up  to  date  in  each  particular  field. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  21,  1911,  ona  recommendation 
of  the  College,  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Lincoln  Hall  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Building  Committee.  The  Committee  engaged  architects  to  prepare  the 
project  and  at  this  writing  it  is  nearing  completion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
money  will  be  available"  at  an  early  date  to  finance  it.  The  College  is  in  serious 
need  of  the  space  that  would  be  added  to  the  present  building. 

The  College  is  also  in  need  of  a  new  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  a  new  Materials 
Testing  Laboratory,  and  a  new  Astronomical  Observatory.  We  have  com- 
pletely outgrown  our  surroundings  and  must  have  new  ones  and  an  increased 
outfit  to  keep  up  with  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  engineering. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  Haskell, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SIBLEY  COLLEGE  OF 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  Sibley  College  for 
the  year  191  i-i 2. 

The  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  in  general  a  prosperous 
one  and  progress  has  been  made  as  usual  in  all  departments.  The  only  untoward 
incident  which  has  occurred,  was  the  serious  accident  which  befell  the  Director 
of  the  College,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  we  all  sincerely  hope  he  will  soon 
fully  recover.  During  his  absence  from  the  College  in  the  first  term  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  College  was  ably  con  elite  ted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Professors  Barnard,  Diederichs,  and  Norris,  with  Professor  Barnard  as  chairman. 
They  have  rendered  invaluable  service  during  the  entire  year  in  the  administrative 
affairs  of  the  College. 

ATTENDANCE 

In  1909-10  the  attendance  in  the  College  rose  to  1,1 86,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  entrance  requirements  were  very  vigorously  enforced.  The 
standards  of  the  work  of  the  curriculum  have  also  been  more  strictly  en- 
forced with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  deficient  students.  This 
has  naturally  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  attending  the  College, 
though  part  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  a  general  falling  off  in  attendance  in  techni- 
cal schools  all  over  the  country  because  of  changed  conditions  in  the  industrial 
field.  The  experience  of  Sibley  College  has  been  that  increased  requirements 
always  result  in  a  temporary  decreased  attendance  for  two  or  three  years,  fol- 
lowed by  a  steady  increase  till  the  requirements  are  again  raised.  The  fear  has 
been  expressed  by  some  educators  that  the  supply  of  technically  educated  men 
was  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  demand,  and  that  in  a  short  time  the  satura- 
tion point  would  be  reached.  It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  very  high  grade 
engineers  is  limited  and  the  supply  would  quickly  exceed  the  demand  if  all  techni- 
cal graduates  were  capable  of  rising  to  these  higher  positions.  The  scientific 
side  of  the  engineering  field  has,  however,  grown  so  large  and  so  complex  that  it 
is  possible  only  to  give,  in  the  time  allowable  in  College,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  it  rests,  and  the  final  development  of  the  young  engineer  must  be 
completed  in  the  practical  field.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  there  are  many 
other  characteristics  beside  scientific  attainment  which  are  necessary  for  success 
in  engineering.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  study  of  these  same  funda- 
mentals constitutes  a  most  excellent  educational  basis  for  all  forms  of  business 
connected  with  engineering  and  manufacturing,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
technical  graduates  of  the  schools  of  this  country  find  excellent  opportunities  and 
remunerative  positions  in  sales,  managerial,  and  similar  positions.    This  also  is 
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logical,  as  it  is  obvious  that  some  knowledge  of  the  scientific  basis  of  any  industry- 
is  almost  essential  to  intelligent  business  managership.  While,  therefore,  the  aim 
of  Sibley  College  is  and  should  be  the  training  of  the  highest  type  of  engineer, 
we  may  expect  to  have  many  students  who  are  seeking  a  general  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  we  may  expect  therefore  to  provide  for  steadily  increasing  numbers, 
though  the  rate  of  growth  will  in  all  probability  not  be  so  great  as  formerly,  due 
principally  to  the  large  number  of  colleges  which  have  taken  up  this  line  of  work, 
and  the  competition  of  the  great  state  universities  where  no  tuition  is  charged. 
If  the  standards  of  the  College  are  maintained,  I  believe  we  shall  continue  to  be 
crowded  with  students. 

It  would  seem  that  the  work  of  the  College  is  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
practical  field  fairly  well.  An  increasing  number  of  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives visit  Sibley  College  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  men  from  the 
senior  class,  and  many  more  accomplish  the  same  end  by  means  of  correspondence. 
This  year  fifteen  representatives  have  visited  us  up  to  date  and  already  eighty 
men  of  the  two  hundred  forty  in  the  senior  class  have  positions.  More  visitors  are 
expected  before  the  close  of  the  term  and  no  doubt  many  more  men  will  be  located 
in  positions  before  Commencement.  The  work  of  the  Employment  Bureau, 
under  Professor  Ford,  has  grown  steadily  in  volume  and  effectiveness,  and  has 
done  much  to  facilitate  this  important  work. 

The  most  important  items  of  interest  of  the  work  of  the  past  year  are  ap- 
pended by  departments. 

DEPARTMENT    OP  MECHANICS    OF  ENGINEERING 

This  new  department  is  just  completing  its  second  year  in  a  very  suc- 
cessful manner.  Development  and  rearrangement  of  this  course  is  proceeding 
in  a  systematic  manner,  in  order  that  it  may  be  correlated  perfectly  with 
the  other  courses,  and  the  success  of  the  Department  seems  assured. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  timely  gift  of  Rand  Hall  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Machine  Construction  up  to  the  highest  standard.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  machine  shop  which  formerly  was  the  most  congested 
part  of  Sibley  College  and  hence  was  the  limiting  feature  as  regards  the  allow- 
able number  of  students.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  building  will  be  ready  for 
the  Summer  Session,  and  when  it  is  opened  for  the  fall  term,  191 2-13  with  much 
new  equipment,  and  new  methods  of  instruction  which  the  increased  space  has 
made  possible,  it  will  have  no  equal  in  the  country. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   MACHINE  DESIGN 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Machine  Design  has  been  of  the  usual 
high  standard,  though  accomplished  under  some  difficulties.  The  problem  of 
scheduling  the  work  of  such  a  large  number  of  students,  necessitates  simul- 
taneous instruction  in  Drawing  to  large  numbers  of  men.  The  space  available 
for  this  work  is  so  limited  that  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  drawing  rooms 
are  greatly  overcrowded,  and  the  efficiency  of  instruction  greatly  reduced  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation  in  any  of  these  rooms,  and  because  crowded 
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conditions  result  in  more  or  less  unavoidable  noise  which  is  very  detrimental  to 
this  form  of  instruction.  The  completion  of  the  proposed  addition  to  the  east 
end  of  the  main  building  of  Sibley  College  would  give  a  much  needed  relief  to  this 
part  of  the  work  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  efficiency.  These  new  wings  are 
also  badly  needed  to  provide  recitation  and  lecture  room  facilities  in  which  the 
College  is  now  badly  deficient. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINEERING 

No  department  of  the  College  conducts  its  work  under  such  difficulties  as 
the  Department  of  Experimental  Engineering,  and  in  no  department  is  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  higher.  As  far  as  laboratory  apparatus  is  concerned, 
the  Department  compares  favorably  with  any  similar  department  in  the  country. 
This  equipment  has  been  augmented  during  the  past  year  and  the  Hydraulics 
Laboratory  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in  first-class  order  so  far  as 
possible;  but  this  entire  equipment  is  wretchedly  housed,  some  of  it  being  in 
temporary  out-buildings  and  some  in  dark  basements.  The  new  shop  building 
will  give  some  relief  to  this  condition  as  far  as  space  is  concerned,  by  malrifig 
more  space  available  in  the  old  shop  building.  This  building,  however,  is  no 
better  structurally  than  the  present  Mechanical  Laboratory,  and  is  ill  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  work.  The  relief  which  it  affords  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a 
palliative.  The  one  great  need  of  the  College  at  present  is  a  new  laboratory  to 
house  this  important  work  properly.  Complete  detail  plans  for  this  building 
are  now  being  worked  out  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  for  its  erection  may  be  soon 
forthcoming. 

POWER  ENGINEERING 

During  the  absence  of  the  Director,  the  extra  load  of  instruction  in  the 
Department  of  Power  Engineering  has  been  carried  by  Professors  Barnard  and 
Hirshfeld.  This  added  burden  has  been  cheerfully  carried,  and  the  work  of  the 
Department  has  been  kept  up  to  standard  and  a  considerable  amount  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  work  required  of  all 
Sibley  College  students.  The  course  in  the  elements  of  heat-power  engineering 
and  their  application  will  in  the  future  be  a  continuous  course  from  the  first  of 
the  junior  year  to  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year,  and  a  textbook  is 
being  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  work. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  has  proceeded  along 
the  usual  lines  and  only  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses.  This 
department  like  the  Mechanical  Laboratory,  though  possessing  a  good  equip- 
ment of  machinery,  suffers  lamentably  for  lack  of  proper  buildings  to  house 
the  same.  In  this  latter  respect  we  were,  till  the  erection  of  Rand  Hall,  con- 
siderably behind  many  small  colleges.  The  new  building  will,  however,  partly 
remedy  this  and  for  the  time  being  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  electrical 
laboratories.  The  Department  cannot  be  considered  as  properly  equipped, 
however,  till  it  has  a  laboratory  building  designed  to  meet  its  needs. 
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RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

No  line  of  work  is  more  worthy  of  attention  or  more  important  to  the  Col- 
lege than  research,  and  much  of  the  reputation  of  the  College  was  created  no 
doubt  by  the  published  reports  of  investigations  made  by  its  Faculty  and 
students.  During  the  period  of  rapid  growth  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  taxed 
the  College  to  provide  space  and  apparatus  for  undergraduate  instruction  and 
some  of  the  effort  formerly  put  upon  research  was  necessarily  expended  upon 
these  undergraduate  problems.  With  the  organization  of  the  Research  De- 
partment, new  life  has  appeared  in  this  important  branch,  and  during  the  past 
year  a  considerable  amount  of  exceptionally  fine  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
students  and  Fellows  under  its  direction.  Considerable  commercial  testing  and 
investigation  have  also  been  conducted,  this  being  not  only  of  scientific  interest 
but  of  some  financial  benefit.  The  Department  is  sorely  in  need  of  both  money 
and  equipment  in  order  to  make  its  work  fully  effective.  It  is  now  dependent 
largely  on  the  undergraduate  laboratories  for  instruments  and  equipment  in 
general.  Provision  is  being  made  in  the  proposed  new  electrical  and  mechanical 
laboratories  for  a  proper  housing  and  equipping  of  the  Department.  Professor 
Carpenter  gratefully  acknowledges  the  great  aid  which  he  has  received  from  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  extending  the  use  of  their  apparatus 
and  rooms  to  some  of  our  graduate  students,  without  which  aid  the  research  work 
of  Sibley  College  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 

THE   NEEDS   OF   THE   COLLEGE 

To  maintain  high  educational  standards  with  large  numbers  of  students 
and  limited  financial  means,  has  been  no  light  task  and  has  resulted  in  heavy 
executive  duties  on  some  of  those  in  charge  of  courses,  with  a  consequent  limit- 
ing of  their  opportunities  to  teach  and  study.  Much  time  and  thought  have 
been  expended  on  this  and  similar  executive  problems  which  arise  only  with 
large  numbers  and  have  no  counterpart  in  small  colleges.  While  a  measurable 
degree  of  success  has  been  attained  in  the  solution  of  these  problems,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  College,  however,  are 
physical  ones.  It  is  true  that  the  strength  of  any  college  is  measured  largely 
by  the  strength  of  its  faculty;  but,  nevertheless,  good  material  equipment  is  a 
great  aid  to  technical  education  at  least,  and  rightly  or  wrongly,  technical 
schools  are  being  judged  to  a  large  extent  by  the  character  and  amount  of  their 
physical  equipment.  If  Sibley  College  is  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  front 
rank  of  technical  colleges,  important  additions  to  its  equipment  must  be  made 
in  the  near  future.  From  the  foregoing  report  of  departments  it  is  seen  that 
the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  relative  order  of  their  importance  are  as 
follows: 

A  new  Mechanical  Laboratory  Building. 
The  proposed  additions  to  the  ends  of  the  main  building. 
A  new  Electrical  Laboratory  Building. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  first  two  at  least  can  be  provided  at  a  very  early 
date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dexter  S.  Kimball. 

Acting  Director  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir  :    I  beg  to  report  for  the  School  of  Education  as  follows : 

REGISTRATION 

The  total  registration  in  the  classes  taught  in  courses  announced  under 
the  Department  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  is  249;  the  total  num- 
ber of  individual  students,  128:  52  men  and  76  women.  Twelve  men  and  six 
women  are  doing  graduate  work  in  Education.  These  numbers  represent  a 
substantial  increase  over  last  year.  As  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  last  year, 
we  need  very  much  some  means  of  offering  pecuniary  assistance  to  graduate 
students,  in  order  to  hold  men  of  superior  ability  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  leadership  in  the  service.  We,  almost  alone  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  have  neither  graduate  scholarships  nor  fellowships  to 
offer  promising  students  from  abroad,  nor  to  keep  for  a  longer  time  the  best  of 
our  own  students  here.  We  have  not  even  the  means  of  offering  an  assistant's 
position. 

CERTAIN  COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 

Course  2a  has  been  carried  through  the  second  term  as  a  course  in  in- 
dustrial education.  We  have  once  more  to  thank  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  aid  in  this  course,  which  has  been  given' largely  by  Professor  D.  S. 
Kimball,  who  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  modern  industrial 
conditions  and  their  relations  to  public  education.  It  has  been  of  the  highest 
value  to  all  prospective  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  by  giving  them  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  this  special  field  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole  problem  of 
state  education. 

Course  6  has  been  extended  by  Professor  Whipple  to  include  all  forms  of 
"special  class"  instruction,  the  super-normal  as •  well  as  the- sub-normal  type  of 
children.  Experimental  work  in  the  conducting  of  mental  and  physical  tests 
of  children  has  been  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  with  the  limited  means  avail- 
able.   We  need  additional  funds  for  the  extension  of  this  most  important  work. 

ONE    NOTABLE    INVESTIGATION 

A  work  of  far  reaching  influence  is  the  investigation  in  the  educational 
laboratory  by  Doctor  Whipple  of  a  proposed  new  "key  alphabet"  for  teaching 
children  to  read.  It  was  claimed  for  the  new  alphabet  (the  invention  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  philologists),  that  it  simplified  the  problem  of  indicating  in 
print  the  sounds  of  the  English  language.  It  had  been  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  annual 
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meeting  in  February,  1911,  and  a  resolution  favoring  its  adoption  in  the  schools 
was  passed  at  that  time.  Doctor  Whipple  undertook  an  investigation  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  new  system  and  of  the  older  one  now  most  widely 
used,  and  discovered  that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  most  efficient.  His  work  in 
detail  and  its  results  were  laid  before  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
July,  1911,  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
February,  1912,  with  the  result  that  the  action  taken  last  year  was  rescinded. 
The  value  of  this  study  to  thousands  of  schools  could  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Similar  problems  to  the  one  just  noted  await  solution.  There  is  particular  need 
now  of  the  careful  scrutiny  of  many  new  theories  and  of  startling  propositions  for 
changes  in  our  school  programs.  Patient  investigation  of  these  proposals  by 
thoroughly  trained  scholars  is  both  a  help  and  a  protection  to  our  schools. 

HELP   FROM  THE   SUMMER  SESSION 

The  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Summer 
Session  indicates  in  a  fair  way  what  we  might  hope  to  accomplish  during  the 
winter  terms  if  we  had  the  necessary  teaching  force.  The  cooperation  of  the 
various  departments  of  instruction  is,  in  general,  no  less  cordial,  but  there  is  a 
pressure  of  work  on  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  which  does  not  permit, 
during  the  winter,  extensive  attention  to  the  pedagogic  side  of  their  instruction. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  separate  departments  of  instruction  in  any  field 
for  prospective  teachers  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  in  each  field  some  attention — one  course  at  least — to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  presenting  the  science  to  young  students. 

CORNELL  GRADUATES  AS  TEACHERS 

The  calls  for  teachers  in  all  fields,  particularly  for  secondary  schools,  are 
far  beyond  our  ability  to  meet  them.  I  should  say  that  there  are  twenty-five 
requests  to  name  teachers  for  every  one  which  we  can  supply.  These  are  most 
numerous  in  science  subjects.  Our  graduates  almost  without  exception  make 
good  in  the  field.  Very  little  criticism  is  offered  of  their  work  and  they  progress 
rapidly  to  places  in  the  cities  with  the  most  highly  organized  school  systems, 
and  paying  the  best  salaries.  For  this  reason,  partly  at  least,  the  high  schools 
in  the  smaller  towns  of  New  York  State  have  now  very  few  Cornell  men  con- 
nected with  them,  nor  is  the  number  increasing  except  in  one  field — special 
teachers  of  agriculture.  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  report  of  last  year  (page  lxtv), 
for  information  about  this  class  of  schools,  and  to  repeat  that  the  University, 
and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  in  particular,  has  a  vital  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

In  person  I  have  endeavored  to  fulfil  in  various  ways,  as  opportunity  presented, 
some  of  the  obligations  of  the  University  as  an  educational  trust  to  the  State 
system  of  public  instruction.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  for  the  second 
time  as  president  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  and  now  to  assist,  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  Board,  in  working  out  in  detail  the 
scheme  inaugurated  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  retiring  public  school  teachers. 
I  have  visited  schools  and  have  attended  meetings  of  teachers  in  different  districts 
of  the  State,  and  believe  that  the  cordiality  with  which  I  have  been  received 
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everywhere  is  due  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  the  generous  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  makes  such  work  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol, 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:    I  beg  to  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  July  6  to  August  16,  191 2. 

TEACHING  STAFF 

One  hundred  and  two  persons  gave  instruction,  of  whom  79  were  members  of 
the  regular  teaching  force  of  the  University  the  previous  year  and  23  were  invited 
from  elsewhere.  A  number  of  these  have  been  here  in  previous  years.  New 
members  of  the  staff  this  year  are:  John  W.  Baird,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Clark  University;  James  F.  Barker,  Principal  of  the  East  Technical 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Nels  A.  Bengston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Geology,  University  of  Nebraska;  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  Butterfield,  Director  of  Music,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; 
Edgar  A.  Doll,  University  of  Wisconsin;  George  M.  Dutcher,  Professor  of  History, 
Wesleyan  University;  William  H.  Elson,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Joseph  A.  Wauchope,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Bernice  White,  Director  of  Music 
in  State  Normal  School,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Harvey  W.  Thayer,  Preceptor  in 
Princeton  University,  was  a  member  of  our  Summer  Session  in  1906  and  1907  but 
had  not  been  here  since  then.  Dr.  Walther  Otto,  Oberlehrer  am  alten  Gym- 
nasium, Bremen,  Germany,  came  by  special  arrangement  with  the  rector  of  that 
institution. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  genuine  and  hearty  interest  in  their  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty.  The  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  our  students  has  been  no  less  marked  than  in  other  years.  The  success 
of  any  educational  work  must  depend  primarily  upon  the  teachers.  Our  Summer 
Session  is  successful  and  the  men  and  women  who  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction 
are  entitled  to  the  credit  therefor. 

STATISTICS  OF   ATTENDANCE 

1906       1907         1908 

Teaching  staff 62  68        71 

Number  of  students 642  755  841 

Cornell   University  students  of 

previous  year 225  288  372      375      387      404      405 
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1006  1007  1908  1009  19x0     191 1     1912 

Former  Cornell  students 85  92  84  116  130 

Graduates  of  Cornell  University.  23  19  15  22  37 

Graduates  of  other  colleges 129  131  125  141  145 

Non-graduates  from  other  colleges  70  95  107  62  136 

Teachers 263  302  294  331  377 

Holding  first  degree  only 133  1 23  1 73  153  164 

Holding  second  degree 21  27  26  28  18 

New  York  State 288  320  326  372  428 

Outside  New  York  State 354  435  515  517  559 

Of  the  teachers  in  attendance  there  were  engaged  in  teaching  in: 

1906  1907  1908  1909  19x0 

Colleges 27  22  32  *  40  26 

Normal  Schools 15  18  12  15  15 

High  Schools 96  111  147  129  160 

Grammar  or  Elementary  Schools  95  120  82  131  134 

Private  Schools 26  17  8  11  3 

Superintendence  and  Supervision  6  14  13  21  39 

Of  these  students  599  are  men  and  454  women. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHERS 

These  teachers  came  from  the  following  states:  New  York,  234;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 123;  New  Jersey,  46;  Maryland  (with  District  of  Columbia),  22;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1 9 ;  Virginia,  1 5 ;  Connecticut,  9.  Twenty  other  states  are  represented, 
each  by  a  smaller  number. 

In  addition  to  the  students  enumerated,  223  were  registered  in  the  Summer 
School  in  Agriculture.  This  makes  (excluding  duplicates)  a  total  of  1,264  regu- 
larly registered  students.  In  addition  to  them  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
students  pursuing  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  further,  of  persons  carrying 
on  independent  study  here.  The  total  number  of  persons  resident  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  summer  may  be  about  1500.  It  is  evident  that  the  plant  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  not  allowed  to  lie  idle  during  any  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   IN   AGRICULTURE 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  maintained  for  the  second  year  a  summer 
school  of  highly  efficient  character  and  attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  well 
qualified  students.  The  field  of  profitable  work  was  clearer  because  of  the 
experience  of  191 1.  This  year  better  arrangements  have  been  made  for  relating 
the  work  of  the  summer  to  the  educational  interests  of  New  York  State,  and  the 
assistance  given  superintendents  and  teachers  from  New  York  and  from  other 
states  has  been  very  valuable.  We  have  found  that  quite  a  number  of  students, 
teachers  especially,  wish  to  take  work  both  in  agriculture  and  in  some  other 
department  of  instruction.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  meeting  this 
demand  and  a  mutually  helpful  spirit  of  cooperation  has  existed  on  both  sides. 
The  close  relation  of  agricultural  science  and  its  teaching  to  the  fundamental 
sciences  upon  which  it  rests,  prevents  the  maintenance  of  a  sharp  line  of  division  in 
the  work  of  many  students,  even  were  such  division  desirable.  Aside  from  the 
special  pedagogy  involved  in  the  teaching  of  agricultural  subjects  proper,  the 
principles  of  education  and  its  psychological  basis  are  common  to  all  teaching.     A 
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broader  and  sounder  view  of  his  own  special  subject  will  be  gained  by  the  teacher 
who  studies  these  and  similar  branches  in  common  with  teachers  in  fields  other 
than  his  own. 

OBSERVATION  SCHOOL 

This  year  for  the  first  time  we  have  been  able,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  make 
use  of  the  public  schools  for  demonstration  and  observation.  Superintendent 
Boynton,  as  a  regular  member  of  the  Faculty,  has  given  five  mornings  of  the  week, 
a  lecture  on  the  teaching  of  some  grade  of  school  or  on  the  special  method  of  some 
particular  subject.  His  class  have  then  spent  the  next  period  in  observing  in  the 
East  Hill  School  the  teaching  of  this  subject  by  some  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
city  system.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  period  for  discussion  and  conference  upon 
the  work  under  observation.  Six  teachers  were  engaged  for  the  actual  work  of 
instruction  and  regular  school  exercises  have  been  maintained  for  a  half  day 
session  five  days  in  the  week  throughout  the  Summer  Session.  The  response  to 
the  opportunity  for  this  extra  amount  of  schooling  was  unexpectedly  large.  Each 
grade  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  represented  by  a  good  sized  class,  and  in 
addition  several  high  school  subjects  have  been  taught.  Doctor  Boynton  has  had 
the  work  well  in  hand  and  his  careful  planning  and  efficient  administration,  no 
less  than  his  own  instruction,  have  been  admirable.  The  plan  has  supplied  for 
our  Summer  Session  a  feature  of  much  importance  and  points  the  way  for  future 
development  in  the  work  of  education  during  the-regular  year. 

VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 

In  music  the  course  was  extended  this  year  so  as  to  require  attendance  during 
four  Summer  Sessions,  instead  of  three,  to  complete  work  sufficient  for  a  certificate 
indicating  fit  preparation  for  a  supervisorship.  The  number  of  students  taking 
music  exclusively  has  risen  from  99  last  year  to  140.  The  Faculty  is  practically 
the  same  as  last  year.  Their  work  has  been  energetic,  intelligent,  andiproductive 
of  the  best  results.  The  only  embarrassment  has  arisen  from  lack  of  sufficient 
accommodation.  Barnes  Hall  and  the  Chapel  do  not  furnish  the  amount  of  room 
which  is  needed.  The  problem  of  housing  the  Department  properly  next  year  is  a 
puzzling  one.  I  believe  we  could  manage  for  one  year  if  we  could  have  the  use  of 
the  Sage  College  Cottage.  For  the  following  year  it  seems  to  me  that  Sage  College 
might  well  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  students  of  music.  The  first  floor  would 
give  sufficient  rooms  for  practice.  Nearly  all  the  students  might  be  lodged  in  the 
building  to  their  mutual  convenience  and  comfort.  If  the  plan  should  commend 
itself,  I  think  the  arrangement  would  be  an  ideal  one. 

The  Schiff  Foundation  for  enlargement  in  the  teaching  of  German  has  per- 
mitted the  engagement  this  summer  of  Doctor  Walther  Otto,  Oberlehrer  am  alten 
Gymnasium,  Bremen,  Germany,  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of  German.  Dr. 
Otto  is  not  only  a  man  of  fine  general  culture  and  education  but  an  experienced 
and  efficient  teacher.  He  had  the  advantage  of  previous  residence  in  the  United 
States  and  the  knowledge  of  our  educational  conditions  resulting  therefrom.  He 
has  conducted  two  advanced  courses  during  the  Session,  one  of  them  exclusively  in 
German,  and  in  addition  has  given  five  evening  lectures  in  German  on  various 
topics  of  contemporary  German  life  and  society.    These  lectures,  given  in  German, 
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and  illustrated  where  desirable  with  lantern  views,  or  in  the  lectures  on  popular 
poetry,  by  songs,  have  been  largely  attended  and  have  proved  successful  and  of 
great  educational  value.  Doctor  Otto's  presence  and  work  here  have  been 
directly  in  the  line  of  the  purposes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Schiff  in  that  they  have 
contributed  to  a  wider  and  truer  knowledge  of  his  native  country,  its  people,  its 
institutions,  and  its  ideals. 

Another  means  of  improvement  for  teachers  of  German  was  the  maintaining  in 
the  Sage  College  dining  room  of  a  table  at  which  German  exclusively  was  spoken. 
To  do  this  effectively  was  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  head  of  the  table 
was  taken  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Undritz,  a  graduate  of  the  University.  She  has 
made  the  experiment  an  unqualified  success  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
desirability  of  continuing  the  plan. 

Professor  Bauer  has  given,  with  much  acceptance,  a  course  in  accounting. 
There  has  been  a  pretty  steady  demand  for  courses  of  this  kind  and  also  for 
instruction  in  other  lines  of  work  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  business  and  on 
teaching  in  commercial  and  industrial  high  schools  as  well.  It  may  be  well  for  us 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  work  in  this  line.  Economics,  business  management, 
and  industrialism  are  closely  related  at  the  present  time  in  public  education.  I 
feel  that  our  program  has  not  made  sufficient  provision  in  this  large  and  important 
field. 

Closely  related  to  the  field  just  mentioned  is  that  of  industrial  geography. 
The  course  in  this  subject  has  been  enlarged  and  extended  this  year,  excursions 
have  been  more  frequent,  and  the  results  have  been  correspondingly  satisfactory. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  this  work. 

Our  industrial  education  work  has  been  carried  on  in  substantially  the  same 
lines  which  we  have  followed  since  its  inauguration  six  years  ago.  We  have 
changed  somewhat  this  year  the  nature  of  the  daily  lectures  in  this  field.  The  first 
part  of  the  course  was  given  by  Professor  Kimball,  who  presented  the  general 
nature  of  the  problem  and  its  historical  aspects.  He  was  followed  by  Principal 
James  <F.  Barker  of  the  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Barker,  who  has  organized  one  of  the  most  successful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  of 
the  great  technical  high  schools,  treated  of  the  various  relations  to  each  other  of 
the  subjects  involved  in  industrial  education,  and  of  their  organization  into  a  sys- 
tem, detailing  the  various  kinds  of  schools  now  proposed  to  meet  these  various 
problems.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Schools  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education.  Mr.  Dean 
treated  of  the  aspects  of  a  state  educational  system  to  education,  and  specifically 
of  the  development  of  industrial  and  trades  schools  in  this  State. 

This  course  of  lectures  was  of  unusual  value  and,  supplemented  by  the  con- 
ferences held  each  Wednesday  evening  throughout  the  Session,  served  to  give  a 
philosophical  basis  for  all  the  work  of  the  department  and  to  coordinate  and 
systematize  the  individual  courses  in  specific  branches.  A  new  type  of  school  is 
coming  up  in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere.  I  do  not  mean  the  great  trade 
schools  of  the  cities,  but  the  high  school  of  the  smaller  town  which  is  taking  on 
vocational  and  industrial  training.  This  new  work  takes  the  form  of  mechanic 
arts  in  towns  where  manufacturing  interests  are  found  and  of  agriculture  in  towns 
where  this  is  the  prevailing  interest.  The  old  curriculum  must  be  and  is  being 
modified.     It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  teachers  in  the  new  subjects 
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should  be  broad  minded  men  and  women,  not  blind  to  the  stable  and  continuing 
merits  of  the  time-honored  studies,  and  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  teachers 
in  the  older  subjects,  and  above  all  the  principals  of  these  schools,  should  be  able 
to  keep  a  true  balance  between  the  old  and  the  new.  There  are  over  four  hundred 
high  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  small  towns,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  them  today  are  not  giving  the  service  they  might  give,  and 
may  reasonably  be  asked  to  give  to  their  communities.  It  is  important  that  the 
representatives  of  the  older  type  of  school  should  welcome  these  newer  develop- 
ments and  try  to  harmonize  both.  A  stubborn,  unreasoning  position  cannot  fail 
to  invite  or  beget  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  may  prove  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  school.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  leaders  of  our  industrial 
education  work  have  kept  this  attitude  firmly.  The  true  development  of  the 
schools  just  referred  to  has  been  a  steady  aim  with  them.  No  one  could  em- 
phasize more  strongly  the  need  for  solid  general  training  than  Professor  Kimball 
and  Mr.  Dean.  The  University,  and  the  Summer  Session  in  particular  because  of 
the  possibilities  in  it  of  reaching  teachers  direct  from  the  field,  has  a  splendid 
opportunity,  no  less  than  a  bounden  duty  to  exercise  its  influence  for  the  best 
solution  of  this  problem  in  education. 

The  work  in  physical  education  has  shown  steady  growth  and  a  corresponding 
efficiency.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  and  necessary  part  of  our 
summer  educational  work. 

GENERAL  MATTERS 

The  lectures  on  Monday  evenings  throughout  the  Session  have  been  for  five 
years  devoted  to  some  topic  in  science.  This  year  the  series  was  given  by  Professor 
J.  S.  Shearer,  who  chose  for  his  topic,' 'The  Physics  of  Music  and  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments' ' .  They  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated.  While  strictly  scientific  rather 
than  popular,  they  have  been  expressed  in  simple,  direct  language  and  illustrated 
with  all  the  richness  which  the  wealth  of  equipment  at  Rockefeller  Hall  makes 
possible.  We  have  had  lectures  of  a  more  popular  nature  on  Friday  evenings  of 
the  course.  These  were  given  by  Professor  Kimball  on  "The  Mountains  and 
Waterfalls  of  the  Pacific  Coast" ;  Professor  Moler  on  the  "Panama  Canal" ;  Mr. 
MacCaughey  on  the  "Islands  of  the  Pacific";  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Crum,  a  graduate 
of  the  University,  now  a  resident  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  "The  Life  Saving  Service  of 
the  United  States  Government".  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague  gave  three  lectures  on 
Shakespeare  to  audiences  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  auditorium  in  Goldwin 
Smith  Hall. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures,  there  have  been  a  number  of  general  public 
interest  in  connection  with  various  departments.  On  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  Mr.  Johnston  continued  his  organ  recitals,  and  the  Chapel  has  been 
crowded  each  time.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  evening  events  was  the 
concert  given  by  soloists  and  the  chorus  of  the  Department  of  Music.  A  novel 
and  interesting  feature  this  year  was  the  folk  dances  given  by  Miss  Sameth's  class 
under  her  direction  on  the  lawn  south  of  Sage  College. 

The  excursions  on  Saturdays  and  on  afternoons  of  other  week  days  have  been 
unusually  well  attended  this  year  and  successful  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the 
student  wishing  scientific  acquaintance  with  nature,  and  of  the  student  seeking 
enjoyment  and  recreation  in  the  open.     It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  we 
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have  been  able  to  conduct  excursions  to  points  so  remote  from  Ithaca  as  Niagara 
Falls  in  one  direction  and  Wilkes-Barre  in  the  other  without  any  accident  to  mar 
their  success  or  pleasure.  The  kindly  and  efficient  cooperation  of  the  local 
officials  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  bringing  about  this  result  is  gratefully 
acknowledged.  The  dances  on  Saturday  evening  have  been  given  in  the  Armory 
which  has  been  none  too  large  for  the  numbers  attending  them.  They  have  gone 
off  without  regrettable  incidents  of  any  kind.  The  large  number  of  people  at  Sage 
College  have  been  thoroughly  comfortable  and  under  the  efficient  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Barbour  have  had  a  most  pleasant  home  there. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Summer  Session  the  following  results  may  be  noted: 
First,  it  has  extended  the  time  possible  for  college  work  to  students  in  residence 
during  the  winter;  second,  it  has  afforded  to  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  others 
engaged  in  active  work  during  most  of  the  year  an  opportunity  for  university 
instruction,  for  inspiration,  and  enlargement  which  are  sure  to  come  from  residence 
at  a  great  university;  third,  it  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages and  merits  of  Cornell  in  quarters  where  they  are  insufficiently  known;  and 
lastly,  the  Summer  Session  is  one  way,  and  an  important  way,  of  meeting  the 
obligations  of  a  great  educational  trust,  for  that  is  what  every  university  worthy 
the  name  must  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol, 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ADVISER  OF  WOMEN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  Adviser  of  Women  for  the 
academic  year  1911-12. 

The  total  number  of  women  registered  in  the  University  this  year  was  447  as 
against  428  last  year.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  registered.  Their  registr a  - 
tion  by  colleges  was  as  follows: 

Grad.  Arts         Law        Medical        Agr.  Arch.         Total      Duplicates   Net  Total 

70  244  I  21  121  2  459  12  447 

The  number  of  women  registered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  continues 
to  decrease  while  the  number  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  increases.  The 
strength  of  this  tendency  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Arts  Agr. 

I907-08 313  22 

I9O&-09 309  27 

1909-10 274  57 

I9IO-I I 262  90 

1911-12 244      ICI 
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greater  part  of  iha.  izezcaat  is.  Agrr^hme  is  cue  to 
Department  erf  Heine  Economics:  list  tlie  xscber  of 


agnciiif  iijte  proper,  spfCLfcltong  in  soch  scojects  as  Doctjcssfniic,  trust 
dairy  and  poultry  husbandry,  rural  art,  and  rural  education,  is  by  no 
jnconsidf  table.    As  I  pointed  out  ass.  year,  this  shifting  from  the  College  of  J 
and  Science*  to  the  Ovfleje  of  Agriculture  does  no*  imply  an 
co  toe  part  of  women  students  to  seek  vocational  training.    It  implies  only  a: 
intelligent  response  to  the  widening  vocational  opportunities  of  the  ciimnifarm 
and  of  life. 

The  number  of  women  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Adviser  of  W< 
toe  first  semester  was  306;  during  the  second  semester  302.    The 
shows  their  distribution  according  to  place  of  residence: 


(Sage  College 184              184 

University  dormitories  J  Sage  Cottage 29                26 

f      Total   213  210 

Alumnae  House 14                14 

Mrs-  Kerr's  House 11                12 

At  home 61               61 

At  work  in  private  families 17                16 

Scattered 80               79 

Total  outside  dormitories 183  182 


Total  registered 396 


The  number  of  women  designated  as  scattered  is  considerably  larger  this 
year  than  heretofore.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  new  dormitory  in 
prospect,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  induce  householders  to  convert  houses  of  any 
considerable  size  to  the  use  of  women  students.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore, 
to  provide  for  an  increasing  number  in  small  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four;  and  the 
difficulty  of  supervision  is,  of  course,  correspondingly  increased. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  women  living  outside  the  dormitories, 
exclusive  of  those  in  their  own  homes,  is  not  far  from  125.  These  together  with 
the  25  or  30  now  housed  in  Sage  Cottage  will  at  once  fill  almost  all  the  additional 
space  provided  by  Prudence  Risley  Hall.  If  the  number  of  women  continues  to 
increase,  as  seems  not  unlikely  with  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  the  University  will  be  obliged  to  face  again  very  shortly  this  problem 
of  supplementing  its  dormitory  facilities. 

Health  conditions  throughout  the  year  have  been  excellent.  There  has  been 
only  one  case  of  contagious  disease — measles — and  that  not  in  the  dormitory. 
Four  operations  for  appendicitis  have  been  performed,  all  entirely  successful. 
One  case  of  typhoid  occurred  immediately  after  the  opening  of  college,  the  disease 
having  been  contracted  in  the  student's  home  town.  There  has  been  no  other 
serious  physical  illness.  Early  in  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  case  of  serious 
mental  collapse,  occurring  under  conditions  not  unlike  those  accompanying  a 
similar  case  reported  last  year.  The  student  was  a  new  comer,  already  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  on  her  arrival,  and  coming  in  the  hope  that  change 
of  scene  and  occupation  might  avert  disaster. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  practicability  of  fixing 
a  more  positive  physical  standard  for  admission  should  be  carefully  considered. 
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At  present  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  refusing  admission  to  a  student  only  if  her 
physical  condition  is  such  as  to  constitute  her  a  menace  to  other  students.  In  all 
other  cases  of  physical  deficiency  we  can  only  advise.  Each  year  we  receive  a  few 
girls  who  are  physically  unfit  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  University;  who  need 
special  diet,  careful  nursing,  and  constant  care,  such  as  the  dormitory,  or  the 
boarding  house,  is  entirely  unprepared  to  give;  and  whose  presence  here  tends  to 
lower  the  general  standard  of  health  and  physical  efficiency,  and  possibly  also  of 
scholarship.  Some  means  should  be  found  either  of  preventing  the  admission  of 
such  cases  or  of  eliminating  them  promptly.  If  the  fixing  of  a  physical  standard 
for  admission  is  impracticable,  and  the  only  means  of  determining  a  student's 
fitness  for  the  work  is  to  admit  her  and  let  her  attempt  it,  then  it  ought  at  least  to 
be  impossible  for  her  to  present  successfully  the  plea  of  impaired  physical  health  in 
mitigation  of  a  deficiency  in  scholarship.  Until  a  practicable  and  satisfactory 
physical  standard  for  admission  can  be  determined,  I  shall  welcome  the  extension 
of  a  policy  adopted  in  one  case  this  year  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Records 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  accordance  with  which  a  studentdeficient  in 
scholarship,  presumably  because  of  impaired  physical  health,  was  denied  readmis- 
sion  to  the  University  until  she  should  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  her 
physical  condition  would  admit  of  her  doing  her  work  with  credit  to  herself  and 
the  University. 

The  work  of  the  newly  appointed  medical  examiner,  Dr.  Parker,  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  physical  examinations  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care 
and  a  large  amount  of  corrective  work  has  been  carefully  prescribed  and  carried 
out  with  gratifying  results.  The  new  arrangement,  by  which  the  medical  examiner 
gives  a  dispensary  hour  each  day  at  her  office,  has  proved  extremely  valuable,  as 
have,  also  the  few  lectures  on  hygiene  which  it  has  been  possible  for  her  to  give. 
This  work  of  instruction  in  hygiene  should,  however,  be  greatly  expanded  and 
emphasized.  This  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  received  extended  discussion  both 
at  the  conference  of  women  deans  held  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  last  fall,  and  at  the  conference  of  the  deans  of 
women  of  the  state  universities  in  December.  Many  of  the  institutions  repre- 
sented, I  am  inclined  to  think  most  of  them,  have  required  courses  in  hygiene 
for  their  women.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  University  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  medical  examiner  to  expand  this  instruction,  which  she  is  now  obliged  to 
give  more  or  less  casually  and  incidentally,  into  a  regular  course  covering  at  least 
one  semester  which  shall  be  required  of  all  entering  women  and  shall  receive 
University  credit. 

The  business  management  of  the  dormitory  has  remained  this  year  in  the 
hands  of  the  Adviser  of  Women.  While  this  work  of  dormitory  management  has 
required  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  much  needed  for  other  work  belonging 
more  strictly  in  the  province  of  the  Adviser  of  Women,  I  cannot  regret  having 
undertaken  it.  The  experience  has  proved  valuable  in  the  most  unexpected  con- 
nections and  has  given  me  a  grasp  of  the  whole  administrative  problem  involved  in 
the  presence  of  women  in  a  great  university  that  could  probably  have  come  to  me 
in  no  other  way.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  have  exhausted  whatever  of  value 
the  experience  could  yield  to  the  proper  work  of  the  Adviser  of  Women,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  a  great  sense  of  relief  that  I  relinquish  the  task  to  Mr.  Tree. 
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The  main  work  of  the  year  has  been,  as  heretofore,  the  work  of  assisting  the 
individual  student  by  means  of  personal  conferences,  suggested  literature,  etc.,  to 
utilize  as  fully  as  possible  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  University.  During  the 
year  I  have  had  at  least  one  personal  conference  with  every  undergraduate  woman 
in  the  University  except  a  few  who,  I  knew,  had  already  made  definite  choice  of  a 
life  purpose  and  were  following  a  prescribed  course.  In  many  cases  these  con- 
ferences were  repeated;  in  some  cases  they  were  frequent. 

This  part  of  my  work  has  been  to  myself,  at  least,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  effort,  however  inadequate,  to  meet  a 
real  and  growing  need  not  otherwise  met  in  the  University.  I  was  gratified,  there- 
fore, to  find  in  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  American  Undergraduate",  published  in 
the  Century  Magazine  this  year,  emphatic  recognition  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
need  in  our  colleges.  The  writer  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  direction  of  college 
students  to  their  proper  callings  and  then  continues  (I  quote  somewhat  at  length) : 

The  College  is  under  deep  obligation  to  serve  the  nation  not  merely  by  pre- 
senting a  great  number  of  excellent  subjects,  which,  if  properly  selected,  will  land 
the  young  man  in  positions  of  leadership  and  usefulness;  but  it  may  and  must  go 
beyond  this  negative  education,  and  assist  the  student  actually  to  form  his  life 
purpose. 

American  institutions  of  learning  are  at  present  neglecting  an  opportunity 
par  excellence  for  presenting  different  phases  of  life  work  to  undergraduates, 
especially  emphasizing  the  relation  of  this  life  work  to  the  great  branches  of  leader- 
ship and  modern  enterprise.  There  are  hundreds  of  students  being  graduated 
from  our  institutions  today  who  have  not  decided  what  they  are  to  do  in  after  life. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  these  men  are  prepared  in  an  all-round  way  for  life,  it 
must  be  realized  that  they  are  severely  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  trying 
different  lines  of  work  for  years  after  graduation  before  fixing  upon  their  perma- 
nent vocation.  They  not  only  miss  the  tremendous  advantage  of  enthusiasm  and 
impulse  of  the  young,  but  they  are  also  in  danger  of  drifting  rather  than  of  moving 
forward  with  positive  and  aggressive  activity. 

I  see  no  possibility  of  bringing  undergraduates  to  a  decision  of  their  proper 
life  work  without  the  assistance  of  a  new  office  in  our  educational  institutions.  A 
man  is  needed  who  can  treat  with  students  with  real  human  interest,  as  well  as 
with  teaching  intelligence.  He  should  not  be  the  college  pastor,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  a  professional  religionist,  and  therefore  shunned  by  many  students  who 
need  him  most,  but  one  definitely  and  actively  responsible  for  the  development  of 
leadership.  He  should  be  a  close  student  of  college  affairs,  sympathetic  with 
students,  human,  high-minded,  natural,  and  keenly  alive  to  humor  and  social 
interests.  In  some  institutions  this  man  might  hold  the  leadership  in  philanthro- 
pic, religious,  and  social  service  interests.  It  might  be  his  privilege  to  arrange 
lectures  by  leading  men  of  the  country  who  were  filled  with  zeal  for  their  callings. 
The  man  who  could  make  possible  the  endowment  of  such  a  chair  in  a  great  uni- 
versity would  be  doing  a  great  work  for  his  country. 

The  writer  of  these  articles  is  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can undergraduate  of  today  is  almost  as  likely  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man.  He 
is  writing  throughout  of  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  men  students;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  need  here  recognized  exists  even  more  urgently  in  the  case  of 
undergraduate  women.  In  the  case  of  the  boy  all  the  social  forces  about  him — the 
family,  the  school,  and  the  community — have  generally  conspired  to  compel  a 
more  or  less  intelligent  consideration  of  the  possibilities  open  to  him  in  the  light  of 
his  own  aptitudes,  and  he  has  either  made  an  intelligent  choice  or  he  is  looking  for 
light  and  guidance.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  the  same  influences  have  proceeded, 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  but  one  permanent  vocation  legitimately  open 
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to  her,  no  matter  what  her  special  aptitudes;  that  for  this  she  needs  no  special 
training;  and  that  while  she  is  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  it,  she 
cannot  do  better  than  to  support  herself  by  means  of  the  eminently  safe  and 
respectable  work  of  teaching.  This  is  no  caricature.  My  conferences  with 
students  have  convinced  me  that  not  more  than  one  girl  in  twenty-five  of  those 
who  at  entrance  announce  their  intention  of  teaching,  has  made  any  definite, 
conscious  choice.  Either,  coming  to  the  University  to  prepare  for  self-support,  the 
girl  has  chosen  the  one  vocation  for  which  she  knew  it  would  prepare  her,  ignorant 
of  all  other  possibilities  open  to  her  and  quite  without  consideration  of  her  own 
fitness  for  the  work;  or,  the  choice  has  been  imposed  upon  her  by  her  family, 
equally  ignorant  of  other  possibilities,  equally  without  consideration  of  her  fitness, 
and  often  in  spite  of  her  own  reluctance.  The  fathers  have  proved  particularly 
unwilling  that  the  daughters  should  step  aside  from  the  well  worn  path  into  newer 
fields  of  endeavor.  In  the  case  of  its  feminine  members  at  least,  survivals  of  the 
patria  potestas  still  exist  in  the  modern  democratic  family.  The  father  who  would 
feel  in  conscience  bound  to  leave  his  seventeen  year  old  son  entirely  untrammelled 
in  his  choice  of  a  life  work,  does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  his  nineteen-year-old 
daughter  with  withdrawal  of  financial  support  if  she  persists  in  her  intention  of 
turning  her  back  upon  the  one  "gainful  occupation"  of  the  higher  sort  in  which 
her  presence  is  accepted  without  question  and  which  seems  to  him  so  safe,  so 
socially  desirable,  and  so  easy — in  short,  so  altogether  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
women. 

This  work  of  guidance — I  omit  the  adjective  vocational  because  the  work  goes 
deeper  than  the  mere  choice  of  a  vocation — becomes,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  student,  particularly  delicate  and  difficult  and  deeply  significant  socially. 
If  it  is  to  accomplish  its  full  measure  of  good  it  must  have  the  complete  understand- 
ing and  the  sympathetic  approval  of  all  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  dealing 
with  women  students.  If  through  lack  of  information,  or  of  social  wisdom,  or  of 
moral  power  on  the  part  of  the  Adviser,  it  does  not  deserve  and  cannot  command 
such  approval,  it  can  only  be  socially  mischievous  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  University.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  meets  adequately  a  real  academic  need 
and  deserves  therefore  academic  recognition,  the  University,  in  refusing  such 
recognition,  does  all  that  it  can  to  render  the  work  ineffective. 

The  one  great  educational  need  of  the  women  in  the  University  today  seems  to 
me  to  arise  out  of  the  existence  of  the  same  feeling  that  prompts  the  present  atti- 
tude of  a  part  of  the  University  toward  the  work  and  office  of  the  Adviser  of 
Women — namely,  an  unwillingness  to  admit  that  the  institution  is  really  and 
permanently  committed  to  the  policy  of  co-education;  a  feeling  that  the  presence 
of  women  somehow  renders  it  inferior  to  the  other  great  eastern  universities;  a 
hope  that  by  some  arrangement  the  stigma  of  co-education  may  be  removed  and 
the  institution  may  be  admitted  without  question  to  that  august  sisterhood;  a 
determination  to  keep  it  meanwhile,  in  curriculum  and  in  atmosphere,  as  distinctly 
a  man's  institution  as  possible.  Understand,  I  am  not  condemning  this  attitude 
of  mind;  I  am  merely  describing  it.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Cornell  might 
perform  a  greater  social  service  without  co-education  than  with  it. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  question  that  the  institution  must  sooner  or  later 
face  and  determine.  If  it  is  to  become  a  man's  institution  only,  then  its  problem 
is  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  development  along  lines  already  established. 
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If  it  is  to  remain  co-educational — or,  more  accurately,  if  it  is  to  became  co-educa- 
tional— it  cannot  much  longer  evade  its  obligation  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  women  the  same  serious  consideration  that  it  has  already  given  to 
that  of  the  education  of  men.  One  phase  of  the  whole  problem  the  University  has, 
indeed,  faced  and  made  an  effort  to  meet,  in  the  creation  and  development  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics;  but  this  is  no  more  a  solution  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  education  of  the  women  than  was  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  education  of  the  men.  The 
whole  question  is  something  bigger  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  department 
or  of  any  number  of  new  departments.  It  is  not  a  question  for  a  day  or  a  month 
or  a  year,  but  for  many  years;  and  its  profound  social  significance  entitles  it  to 
call  to  its  aid  and  retain  in  its  service  the  best  minds  of  the  University.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  University  could  take  no  wiser  step  than  to  create  from  its 
Faculty  a  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Women  in  the  University  which  should 
take  at  least  the  initial  steps  toward  effective  consideration  of  this  problem. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gertrude  S.  Martin. 
Adviser  of  Women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

#  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  sixteenth  annual  report  as 
Registrar  of  the  University.  The  report  covers  the  academic  year  191 1  -12, 
including  the  Summer  Session  of  191 2. 

THE  YEAR 

Days        Sun-      Holi-    Vaca- 
in  Session    days       days      tton      Total 

First  term,  Sept.  25-Feb.  7 103  17          3                  123 

First  term,  vacation,  Feb.  8,9 . .  2          2 

Christmas  vacation,  Dec.  21-Jan.  2 . .  13        13 

Second  term,  Feb.  10-June  13 102  17          1                  120 

Easter  vacation,  April  4-April  8 . .  5          5 

Summer  vacation,  June  14-July  5 22        22 

Summer  Session,  July  6-Aug.  16 36  6                               42 

Summer  vacation,  Aug.  17-Sept.  22 . .  . .         37        37 

In  addition  to  the  241  days  in  session  given  above,  the  University  Library 
was  open  every  day  in  the  year  except  holidays  and  there  was  no  time  during 
the  year  when  college  activities  entirely  ceased.  The  shops  and  some  of  the 
laboratories  were  also  open  during  nearly  all  the  vacation  period. 

STUDENTS 

The  table  given  on  page  (lxxxiv),  which  shows  the  attendance  for  1911-12, 
gives  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  this  year,  including 
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those  in  the  1912  Summer  Session,  in  the  1912  Summer  School  in  Agriculture,  and 
in  the  1911-12  Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture,  but  excluding  duplicates,  as  5,848, 
an  increase  over  last  year's  attendance  of  224. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  attendance  in  each  course  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  in  1868.  Previous  to  1897  optional  and  special  students 
were  separately  tabulated,  but  now  these  are  distributed  as  far  as  possible  among 
the  groups  to  which  they  belong. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  regular  students  this  year  is  184.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  table  includes  winter  and  summer 
course  students  only  as  separately  tabulated. 

MATRICULATES 

The  following  table  shows  that  2,067  students  have  registered  during  the 
present  year  for  the  first  time.  The  table  also  shows  the  method  of  admission. 
Students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Summer  Session  and  in  the  Summer 
School  in  Agriculture  are  not  considered  as  matriculants,  but  for  convenience  are 
listed  in  this  table. 

Graduates 80  Coll.  Ent.  Board  Exams 18 

Advanced  standing 200  Medical  (N.  Y.  City) 43 

Regents'  credentials 420  Medical  (Ithaca) 1 

School  certificates 517  Veterinary  students 33 

By  examination 12  Summer  session  (1912) 464 

As  special  students 130  Summer  School  in  Agr.  (1912) 149 

Total 2067 

The  small  number  entering  by  some  of  the  above  methods  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  methods  have  been  combined  in  a  single  case,  the  student,  how- 
ever, being  listed  in  the  group  to  which  the  major  portion  of  his  entrance  belongs. 

ADMISSION   FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES   AND   UNIVERSITIES 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  all  credentials  presented  by  applicants  coming 
from  other  institutions.  This  system  has  given  uniformity  of  action  on  similar 
certificates  when  the  applicants  enter  different  colleges  at  this  University. 

In  the  following  lists  should  be  included  properly  a  number  of  cases  of  special 
students  who,  coming  from  other  colleges,  would  have  been  eligible  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing.  Such  students,  however,  preferred  to  be  admitted  as 
specials.  Some  later  changed  to  a  regular  course  but  are  not  included  in  these 
tables. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  candidates  for  the 

first  degree  during  the  past  twenty-six  years  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ascertained, 

as  follows.    The  former  courses  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Medical  Preparatory, 

and  Optional  have  been  omitted  from  the  table  but  the  numbers  have  been 

retained  in  the  totals: 

Civil  Mech.  For-  No.  of 

Year  Arts  Phil.  Let.   Sci.  Agri.  Arch.  Bng.  Bng.  estry  Law*  Vet.  Med.  Cases 

I886787  2   8   I   4   I   4   6   18   , 50 

1887-88  6   4   I   I   ....   1 1   IO 37 

1888-89  5      6   6   I   2  12   21   58 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR  lxxxv 

Civil  Mcch.  For-  No.  of 

Year  Arts  Phil.  Let.  Set.  Agri.  Arch.  Bug.  Eng.  estry  Law*  Vet.  Med.  Cases 

1889-90  4  5   6   3  2  i  2  25 50 

1890-91  8  8   2   4  1  14  28 65 

1891-92  7  9   2   5  2  2  10  52 89 

1892-93  6  6   I   8  ..  6  11  44 87 

1893-94  5  ^   5   8  ..  6  6  56 94 

1894-95  4233  2  3644. .......  71 

1895-96  5"4733933 85 

1896-97  10  4      2      4  3  3  II  42  ..     12      5     ..  100 

1897-98  11  6     ..       7  9  2  15  41  15       1  108 

1898-99  27  6       1       7  5  3  16  56  2      6      3      2  134 

1899-00  28  ..      ..       1  5  3  25  64  1       7      4     ..  138 

1900-01  37 4  6  6  64  3     10      2       2  134 

1901-02  38 9  2  29  92  5      7  2  184 

1902-03  33 8  2  24  105  9     12       1     . .  194 

1903-04  31  9  5  39  112  ••       9  1  1  207 

1904-05  29 9  5  44  101  ..       3  ..  ..  191 

1905-06  39 14  8  36  89  1  ....  187 

1906-07  40 19  5  55  86  . .     15  . .  . .  220 

1907-08  43 22  10  60  79  11  ..  ..  225 

1908-09  37 21  10  53  71  5  1  5  203 

1909-10  47 41  7  30  88  9  . .  . .  222 

1910-11  41  44  8  44  47  11  ..  ..  195 

1911-12  36 52  6  38  57  ..       7  4  ..  200 

Of  the  200  admitted  in  1911-12,  94  registered  as  freshmen,  61  as  sophomores, 
37  as  juniors,  and  8  as  seniors. 

During  the  last  twenty-six  years  there  have  been  admitted  from  490  other 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  3,528  students.  The  distribution  of  these  students 
can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  xciii  of  the  Report  for  the  year 
1907-08. 

ADMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE,  REGENTS'  CREDENTIALS,  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  the  credentials  of  those  entering  by  school  certifi- 
cate, by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  including  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  applicants  admitted  by  school 
certificate,  by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  has  been  as  follows: 

•M-7  »f7-8  *M-t   iW-00  •00-1  «01-1  HB-5  KXU4  -04-4  *0t4  *M-7  »Q7-8  Htt-9   KM-IO  tlO.ll  '11-11 

Certificate 20a  193  199  275  296  357  308  315  3X7  380  324  465  578  574  524  517 

Regents'  131  140  154  164  198  21a  219  220  238  233  185  244  287  329  3x1  420 

Examination 28  25  22   24  26  39  19  18  27  18  18  41  12  14   8   12 

Coll.  Ent.  Bxam.  Bd 9  ix  20  27  29  37  33  23  27   14   18 

N.  Y.  C.  Ex 20   9   5   

Total  361  358  375  463  520  6x7  557  573  609  658  584  792  905  944  857  067 

The  Regents'  credentials  mentioned  above  do  not  include  medical  and  veter- 
inary student  certificates. 

The  discrepancy  in  numbers  in  the  freshman  class  compared  with  those  given 
in  the  Catalogue,  is  due  to  students  being  there  listed  as  freshmen  because  of  some 
shortage  when  otherwise  they  belong  to  a  higher  class.  In  19 12-13  and  there- 
after, students  will  be  registered   with  the  class  with   which   they  intend   to 

♦No  data  prior  to  1896-97. 


lxxxvi  APPENDIX  XV 

graduate.  The  tables  then  will  give  a  clearer  statement  of  the  distribution  by 
classes* 

The  small  number  credited  to  entrance  by  examination  would  become  much 
larger  if  those  taking  a  few  examinations  to  make  up  a  shortage  in  another  group 
were  included.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  student  enter  partly  by  certificate, 
partly  by  examination,  and  partly  by  College  Board  examination.  The  com- 
bining of  school  with  Regents'  credentials,  however,  is  not  a  common  method  of 
admission  and  is  employed  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  entering  entirely  by  our  examinations  is 
small.  Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  Ithaca  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  and  as  students  may  graduate  at  midyear  a  considerable  number  are  enabled 
to  enter  at  that  time  and  save  a  half  year.  Students  who  complete  the  require- 
ment for  their  degrees  may  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  vacation,  or  in  June  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Ninty-seven 
received  degrees  in  January,  191 2.  The  preparatory  schools  are  now  better 
acquainted  with  our  entrance  requirements.  Certain  Regents'  credentials  admit 
to  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Law,  and  under  certain 
conditions  relieve  all  students  from  taking  entrance  examinations.  Regents'  pass 
cards  for  single  subjects  are  accepted  if  the  grade  be  at  least  60%,  the  University 
Faculty  having  agreed  to  accept  the  Regents*  pass  of  60%  for  the  years  1909  to 
1913  inclusive.  The  failure  of  several  students  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
before  completing  the  high  school  course  has  influenced  others  to  complete  their 
course  in  school  and  enter  the  University  by  certificate. 

PETITIONS   AND  REGISTRATION 

The  usual  form  of  petition  has  been  continued  by  the  several  faculties.  Where 
the  petition  relates  to  routine  matters  and  a  mere  change  of  registration  of  studies, 
a  much  simpler  method  has  been  adopted  for  changes  in  registration,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  registration  rules  has  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
students'  work. 

The  registration  of  old  students  takes  place  after  the  matriculation  of  new 
students.  This  allows  new  students  a  day  to  arrange  their  work  before  instruc- 
tion begins.  Old  students  are  not  required  to  be  at  the  University  until  the  day 
preceding  the  one  on  which  instruction  begins.  The  system  of  registering  new 
students  in  September  in  groups  alphabetically  arranged,  and  of  sending  out  by 
mail  permits  and  blanks  for  registration,  has  solved  the  problem  of  overcrowding 
at  registration  and  gives  each  student  abundant  time  to  get  started  aright.  Per- 
mits and  blank  forms  for  registration  for  all  students  are  also  mailed  during  the 
summer  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  The  congestion  at  the  registration  rooms  in 
September  is  much  relieved. 

DEGREES 

The  inserted  table  gives  the  number  admitted  to  graduation  at  the  19 12  Com- 
mencement as  well  as  those  of  former  years.  12,826  degrees  have  been  conferred, 
but  there  are  some  duplicates  between  the  first  and  second  degrees.  One  degree 
(M.D.)  was  conferred  in  1899,  but  in  1907  was  revoked  because  the  candidate 
declined  to  accept  it.  One  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  June,  1905,  but 
owing  to  a  technicality  was  withdrawn  and  conferred  again  June,  1906,  while 
another  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  1907  but  dated  as  June,  1906.  The  two 
degrees  (M.D.)  listed  as  February,  191 2  were  conferred  after  June,  191 1,  and  before 
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Arts   
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(5 
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831 
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748 

820 

90a 

970 

1017 

103 1 

Philosophy    

History  and  Political  Science 

Mathematics 

Science  and  Letters    

28 
W3 

Chemistry   

Medical  Preparatory    

Agriculture   

Mechanical  Engineering 
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10 
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967 
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27 
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12 
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February,  1912,  at  the  dates  when  the  candidates  became  of  proper  age.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  discriminate  between  closely  allied  degrees,  but  such  have  been 
grouped  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  number  in  each  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  F.  Hoy, 

Registrar. 

APPENDIX  XVI 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  INFIRMARY  COMMITTEE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  my  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee for  the  college  year  191 1-12. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  there 
were  established  medical  advisers  whom  the  students  are  urged,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  indisposition,  to  consult  for  a  diagnosis  of  their  ailments,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  informed  whether  the  attention  of  a  physician  is  necessary.  The 
Infirmary  Committee  employed  as  medical  advisers  the  University  Medical 
Examiners,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Munford  for  men  and  Dr.  Esther  E.  Parker  for  women. 
Dr.  S.  L.  Koch  was  also  secured  to  assist  Dr.  Munford.  The  work  was  apparently 
well  done  and  will  increase  in  value  as  more  students  form  the  habit  of  consulting 
them.  How  much  of  the  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  day's  service  in  the 
Infirmary  from  7,676  in  1910-11  to  4,435  in  1911-12,  is  due  to  the  advice  and 
watchfulness  of  the  medical  advisers  is  uncertain,  but  they  no  doubt  contributed 
largely  to  this  result. 

At  the  Infirmary  the  year  has  been  uneventful.  There  was  a  small  epidemic 
of  measles  with  64  cases.     There  were  67  operations  for  appendicitis. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Infirmary  is  nearing  completion,  and  should  furnish 
facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  students  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  year  are  of  general  interest: 

Infirmary  Outside        Total 

Number  of  patients 824                 14            838 

Total  number  of  day's  service 4.047                388         4.435 

Average  cost  per  day  per  patient $3.88             $2.38         $3.67 

Average  daily  service 15.5                 1.5          17 

Average  days  per  patient    4.91             27.7            5.28 

Maximum  day's  service  (Feb.  21)   33 

Medical  cases 582 

Surgical  cases 232 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 24  838 

Discharged,  cured   803 

improved 23 

not  improved 3 

transferred 7 

died    2  838 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Chas.  D.  Bostwick, 

Chairman  Infirmary  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  WILLCOX  ON  THE  COST  OF  STUDENT 

BOARD  AND  LODGING 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  In  the  fall  of  1896  you  sent  to  every  student  in  the  University  a 
series  of  questions  regarding  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  in  that  academic  year. 
The  answers  for  the  men  students  were  tabulated  and  published  in  your  annual 
report  for  1896-97  (pages  21-26).  Those  figures  are  now  fifteen  years  old  and,  as 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1896,  are  much  out  of  date. 
Mainly  to  get  current  figures  regarding  these  primary  elements  of  the  total  cost  of 
living,  but  partly  also  to  learn  how  far  the  general  change  in  cost  of  living  has 
affected  the  students  of  this  University,  the  Trustees  authorized  a  repetition  of  the 
inquiry  and  you  asked  me  to  aid  in  tabulating  and  interpreting  the  results.  The 
tabulation  has  been  done  by  members  of  the  class  in  elementary  statistics  as 
laboratory  work  and  I  am  glad  to  express  to  them  my  appreciation  of  their  careful 
and  persevering  assistance. 

How  generally  were  the  questions  answered?  The  questions  were  mailed  to 
3,927  students  and  a  second  request  sent  to  all  who  ignored  the  first.  No  reply 
was  received  from  171  students,  or  4.4  per  cent.  Replies  which  were  rejected  as 
unsatisfactory  were  received  from  235  regarding  room  rent  and  from  232  regarding 
board,  or  5.9  per  cent.  Satisfactory  replies  regarding  room  rent  were  received 
from  3,521  and  regarding  board  from  3,522,  or  89.7  per  cent. 

How  did  these  results  compare  with  those  of  the  former  inquiry?  At  the 
former  inquiry  80  per  cent  and  at  the  present  one  90  per  cent  of  the  students  sent 
answers  which  were  found  satisfactory.  There  is  nb  reason  to  suppose  that 
answers  from  every  student  would  have  yielded  materially  different  averages. 

What  is  the  average  weekly  room  rent  paid  by  students?  These  3,519  stu- 
dents1 paid  $9,699.25  a  week  for  room  rent,  or  an  average  of  $2.76  apiece. 

How  does  this  room  rent  compare  with  that  paid  in  1896-97?  At  the  former 
inquiry  figures  were  tabulated  only  for  men  students.  Even  for  them  no  average 
was  computed  but  merely  the  number  in  each  of  1 1  groups  of  rates.  To  find  the 
average  I  have  assumed  that  the  186  men,  who  in  1896-97  paid  between  $1.26  and 
$1.50  for  rent,  paid  on  the  average  $1.49,  because  that  was  the  average  sum  paid  in 
191 1-12  by  the  286  men  who  in  that  year  paid  between  $1.26  and  $1.50  for  rent. 
Estimating  in  this  way  the  average  for  each  group  in  1896-97,  and  thus  the  total 
and  the  average  of  all  groups,  it  appears  that  men  students  paid  for  rent  $2.07  in 
1896-97  and  $2.82  in  191 1-12,  an  increase  of  $0.75  a  week,  or  36  per  cent. 

What  is  the  average  weekly  board  paid  by  students?  These  3,519  students9 
paid  $15,844.37  a  week  for  board,  or  an  average  of  $4.50  apiece. 

1     (Omitting  2  who  paid  for  their  rooms  by  work  and  furnished  no  estimate  of  the  normal  rent 
of  the  room  occupied.) 

3     (Omitting  3  for  the  same  reason  as  above.) 
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How  does  this  rate  of  board  compare  with  that  paid  in  1896-97  ?  The  answers 
about  board  like  those  about  room  rent  were  tabulated  only  for  the  men  and  no 
average  was  found.  That  average  for  1896-97  has  been  estimated  by  the  method 
already  explained.  The  men  paid  $3.46  apiece  for  board  in  1896-97  and  $4.53  for 
board  in  1911-12,  an  increase  of  $1.07,  or  31  per  cent. 

How  much  has  the  student's  cost  of  living  changed  since  1896-97?  The  only 
clue  to  an  answer  is  found  by  combining  these  two  primary  elements.  The  aver- 
age man  student  paid  for  board  and  room  each  week  $5.53  in  1896-97  and  $7.35  in 
1911-12,  an  increase  of  $1.82,  or  33  per  cent.  Students'  expenses  then  have 
increased  about  one-third  in  sixteen  years  or  approximately  2  per  cent  a  year. 

I  see  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  increase  of  one-third  represents 
entirely  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  substantially  identical  rooms  and  board,  whether 
a  part  of  it  is  due  to  better  rooms  and  better  board  on  the  average,  or  whether 
rooms  or  board  or  both  are  inferior  to  those  provided  sixteen  years  ago. 

One  further  point  throws  light  upon  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
rooms  (36  per  cent)  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  the  price  of  board 
(31  per  cent).  The  proportion  of  men  rooming  alone  has  increased  in  the  sixteen 
years  from  61.6  per  cent  to  67.5  per  cent,  a  change  which  alone  would  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  average  room  rent.  To  determine  the  influence  of  this  change 
upon  the  average  would  require  a  separate  tabulation  of  the  replies. 

How  has  the  distribution  of  room  rent  and  of  board  to  the  several  classes  of 
rates  changed  since  1896?  This  can  best  be  shown  by  a  more  extended  compila- 
tion of  the  figures  for  men  students  in  1911-12,  and  a  comparison  of  the  results 
with  those  of  the  earlier  inquiry,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  MEN  PAYING  VARIOUS  PRICES  FOR  ROOM  RENT  AND 
PERCENTAGE  OF   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  BETWEEN    1 896  AND   I912 


Weekly  room  rent 


Change  of 
percent 


Work    

$1.00  or  less  . 
1 .01 — $1.25 
1.26 —  1.50 
1.51—  1.75 
1.76 —  2.00 
2.01 —  2.25 
2.26 —  2.50 

2.51—  300 
3.01—  3.50 
3.51—  4.00 
401+ 


12 


Total    ._.        1189 


200 
96 

186 

47 

77 

286  : 

55 
164 

173 1 
498 

44 

144 

152 
142 

58 

402 

528 
353 

44 
36 

390 
350 

1 189 

3250 

1 00.0    1 00.0 


The  proportion  of  students  paying  $1.50  a  week  or  less  for  room  rent  has 
decreased  from  two-fifths  (40.6  per  cent)  in  1896-97  to  one-eighth  (12.6  per  cent) 
in  191 1-12;  the  proportion  paying  more  than  $2.50  a  week  for  room  rent  has  risen 
from  one-fourth  (23.5  per  cent)  in  1896-97  to  one-half  (49.9  per  cent)  in  191 1-12. 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  MEN  PAYING  VARIOUS  PRICES  FOR  BOARD  AND  PER- 
CENTAGE OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  BETWEEN    1 896  AND   I912 


Weekly  board 


Work  

$1.00  or  less  . 
1 .01 — $2.00 
2.01 —  2.59 
2.60 —  2.99 

3.00 

3.01—  3.50 
3.51—  4.00 
4.01—  4.50 
4-51—  500 
5.01  + 


Number 

Percentage 

Change  of 
percent 

In- 

De- 

1896 

1912 

1896 

19x3 

crease 

crease 

68 

3 

5-6 

.0 

5-6 

4 

2 

•3 

.0 

3 

12 

17 

1.0 

.6 

4 

9 

19 

7 

.6 

.1 

90 

10 

74 

3 

7.1 

433 

79 

357 

2l 

333 

212 

349 

175 

10.8 

6.7 

231 

828 

19.0 

255 

6.5 

IOI 

764 

8.4 

23.5 

I5-I 

52 

795 

43 

245 

20.2 

1 

383 

.1 

11.8 

1 1.7 

i  1213 

3249 

1 00.0 

100.0 

Total 1  1213 

Similar  changes  have  occurred  wi  t h  regard  to  board.  In  1 896-97  the  standard 
rate  of  board  was  $3.00,  more  than  one  in  three  of  the  students  paying  that  rate; 
now  fewer  than  one  in  forty  pay  that  rate.  No  single  standard  rate  has  taken  its 
place  but  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  students  pay  from  four  to  five  dollars  a 
week  for  board,  and  nearly  three-fifths  pay  more  than  four  dollars,  which  means 
four  dollars  and  a  half  or  above. 

The  general  trend  of  change  may  be  presented  more  clearly  by  consolidating 
the  preceding  percentage  figures  as  follows: 

ROOM   RENT 


Weekly  rate 


Less  than  $1.50 

$1.51— $2.50  . . 

2.51  + 


Change  in  16  years 


Decrease 


28.9 


BOARD 


Weekly  rate 

Per  cent  in 

Change  in 

l  16  years 

1806 

191a 

Increase     1     Decrease 

Less  than  $3.00 

50.7 

36.5 
12.8 

39 
36.3 
59-8 

47.O 

46.8 
0.2 

$VOI — $4.00 

4.01  4- . .  * 

I  OO.O 

I  OO.O 

The  changes  in  the  rates  of  board  have  affected  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  students  than  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  room  rent. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Walter  F.  Willcox, 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  University 
Library  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 19 12. 

The  following  table  shows  the  additions  made  to  the  various  more  or  less 
independent  collections  composing  the  University  Library  and  the  present  extent 
of  each: 


General  Library 

Law  Library 

Flower  Veterinary  Library  . . . 
Barnes  Reference  Library  . . . 
Goldwin  Smith  Hall  Library . . 
Stimson  Hall  Medical  Library 
Agricultural  College  Library  . 
Forestry  Library 

Totals   


Present  E: 

Volumes 
Added 

1911-12 

Volumes 

",95* 

350,739 

1,159 

.    43,170 

152 

3,97© 

78 

1,899 

118 

1,858 

221 

I,26o 

788 

5,646 

23 

1,158 

14.491 

409,700 

Pamphlets 


62,000 


62fOOO 


The  President  White  Library,  the  four  Fiske  collections,  and  the  eight  seminary 
collections  are  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  general  library.  Of  the  additions 
to  the  general  library  (numbering  11,952  as  against  9,481  volumes  last  year), 
5,246  volumes  were  gifts.  Of  the  accessions  to  the  other  collections  named  in 
the  table,  the  gifts  number  30  volumes  for  the  Flower  Library,  211  volumes  for 
the  Stimson  Hall  Library,  49  volumes  for  the  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  Library, 
410  volumes  for  the  Agricultural  College  Library,  and  120  volumes  for  the  Law 
Library. 

Early  in  September  we  received  the  Cowper  and  Anglo-Saxon  collections 
bequeathed  to  the  Library  by  the  late  Professor  Corson,  his  son,  Dr.  Eugene 
Corson,  '75,  having  graciously  waived  the  right,  given  him  by  the  will,  to  retain 
them  in  his  possession  during  his  pleasure.  The  Cowper  collection,  numbering 
240  volumes,  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  resources,  contain- 
ing a  very  full  series  of  Cowper's  works,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  editions, 
and  many  biographical  and  critical  works  relating  to  the  poet.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  collection,  numbering  320  volumes,  includes  many  rare  works  and  early 
editions,  and  a  large  number  of  the  older  English  dictionaries  greatly  strengthen- 
ing this  department  of  the  Library.  From  Mr.  Heber  Cushing  Peters,  '92,  the 
Library  received  an  interesting  collection  of  some  480  volumes  on  anthropology, 
folklore,  occult  science  and  early  medicine  containing  many  rare  works  in  these 
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fields.  The  Chinese  students  in  the  University  presented  to  the  Library,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  Chinese  collection,  about  350  volumes  of  standard  works  in  Chinese 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  comprising  excellent  examples  of  the  three 
methods  of  Chinese  printing,  namely,  xylographic,  lithographic,  and  typographic. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Cornell  gave  a  collection  of  the  papers  of  Ezra  Cornell  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  University,  covering  the  period  1865- 1874.  The  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  presented  to  the  Library  a -representative  collection  of  notes 
issued  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America  in  the  years  1861  to  1864.  Mr. 
Arnold  Haultain  gave  us  a  large  collection  of  the  note  books  and  miscellaneous 
manuscripts  of  the  late  Goldwin  Smith,  including  drafts  of  original  poems,  metri- 
cal translations  from  the  Classics,  and  other  literary  material.  As  heretofore, 
Ex-President  White  and  Professor  J.  M.  Hart  have  made  many  important  gifts 
to  the  Library.  Valuable  contributions  have  also  been  received  from  J.  H. 
Comstock,  '74,  C.  W.  Wason,  '74,  E.  Le  B.  Gardner,  '75,  T.  Stanton,  '76,  S.  H. 
Gage,  '77,  S.  P.  Gage,  '80,  H.  P.  deForest,  '84,  L.  Coville,  '86,  J.  Du  P.  White,  '90, 
Mrs.  Dudley  Miller,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Lyman.  To  yourself  and  other  members 
of  the  University  staff  the  Library  is  greatly  indebted  for  frequent  and  valuable 
gifts.  From  the  United  States  government  and  from  many  state  and  municipal 
governments  the  usual  supply  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  documents  has 
been  received.  The  British,  Canadian,  and  Australian  Patent  Offices  continue 
to  send  regularly  to  the  Library  their  valuable  publications.  These,  as  well  as 
the  other  gifts  of  the  year,  have  been  duly  acknowledged  and  a  list  of  the  donors 
is  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Among  the  noteworthy  purchases  of  the  year  are  the  Reports  of  the  Princeton 
Expeditions  to  Patagonia;  Baxter's  Spanish  Colonial  Architecture  in  Mexico; 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes'  Histoire  naturelle  des  poissons;  the  British  Museum 
Catalogues  of  fossil  fishes  and  fossil  reptilia;  Tweedie's  Arabian  Horse;  Starr's 
Congo  Natives;  Al  Tabari's  Annales;  facsimiles  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  codex  of  Propertius;  Babelon's  Traite" 
des  monnaies  grecques  et  romaines ;  Ravaisson's  Archives  de  la  Bastille ;  the  1 7 1 4 
and  1825  editions  of  Dodsley's  Collection  of  old  plays;  Plummer's  Vita  sanctorum 
Hibernise;  Goldwin  Smith's  set  of  the  Nation,  with  his  contributions  marked; 
Andreini's  L'Adamo,  1617;  Schenkling's  Coleopterorum  Catalogus;  full  scores  of 
Elgar's  oratorio,  The  Light  of  Life  and  of  The  Dream  of  Gerontius;  complete 
sets  of  Eranos;  Revue  de  Linguistique;  Gymnasium;  Transactions  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club;  American  Florist.  The  following  sets  have  been 
completed:  Memoires  de  l'Academie*  royale  de  Belgique,  American  Antiquarian 
Society's  Transactions,  Irish  Text  Society's  publications,  Georgia  Historical 
Society's  Collections,  Proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington. 

Dr.  A.  C.  White  reports  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  classifying 
the  accessions  for  the  general  and  special  libraries,  he  has  revised  and  rearranged 
the  classification  of  the  Cowper  literature  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature  to  cor- 
respond to  the  very  large  increase  in  the  books  in  those  subjects  caused  by  the 
addition  of  Professor  Corson's  collections,  and  that  the  accessions  have  all  been 
classified  to  date. 

From  the  Catalogue  Department,  Miss  Thornburg  reports  that  the  number 
of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  maps  catalogued  for  the  general  card  catalogue 
during  the  year  was  12,135;  for  these  13,892  cards  were  written  and  1,914  printed 
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cards  were  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  regret  to  report  that  Miss 
Forgeus,  who  came  to  the  Library  in  19 10  and  had  been  doing  excellent  work  as 
cataloguer,  was  compelled  by  her  physician's  orders  to  give  up  her  work  at  the 
end  of  April.  In  her  place  Miss  Olla  P.  Ayres  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library, 
a  graduate  of  Waynesburg  College  and  of  the  Drexel  Library  School,  was  engaged 
and  entered  upon  her  duties  June  1st.  In  consequence  of  the  largely  increased 
additions  of  the  year  a  considerable  amount  of  arrears  has  accumulated  and  some 
additional  assistance  will  be  required  for  next  year. 

Professor  Burr,  the  Librarian  of  the  President  White  Historical  Library, 
and  Miss  Fowler,  the  curator  of  the  Dante  and  Petrarch  collections,  have  been 
absent  on  leave  during  the  present  term.  Mr.  Hermannsson,  the  curator  of  the 
Icelandic  collection,  has  been  engaged  in  revising  and  preparing  for  the  press 
Mr.  Fiske's  catalogue  of  the  collection,  and  has  also  prepared  a  bibliography  of 
the  Mythical  Heroic  Sagas,  forming  volume  five  of  Islandica  just  issued. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Austen,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  the  reference  and  loan 
departments  of  the  general  library,  reports  that  the  Library  has  been  open  for 
use  307  days  during  the  year;  that  the  recorded  use  made  of  books  in  the  reading 
room  shows  a  substantial  increase  over  that  of  last  year  and  a  less  marked  increase 
in  the  home  use;  the  use  of  books  in  the  seminary  rooms  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  1910-11,  while  the  record  of  books  taken  to  laboratory  and  department 
collections  is  considerably  less.  He  recommends  the  instalment  of  new  lights 
on  the  desks  in  the  reading  room,  believing  that  the  present  lights  are  too  high 
above  the  book  and  are  not  strong  enough  to  obviate  eye  strain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  use  of  the  books,  which  probably 
represents  about  one-third  of  the  actual  use : 

REFERENCE  AND  DEPARTMENT  USE 

1910-II       1911-12 

Volumes  used  in  reading  rooms    67,415       77S&4 

Volumes  sent  to  seminary  rooms   31642         3.602 

Volumes  sent  to  departments  and  laboratories 6,173         5»521 

HOME  USE 

Volumes  from  general  library 21,469       24,236 

Volumes  from  open  shelf  circulating  library 5*213         6,050 

Lent  to  other  libraries  and  outside  borrowers 338  274 

Total  recorded  use 104,250      1 16,747 

The  registered  users  of  the  general  library  are  as  follows:  University  officers 
433,  students  601,  special  borrowers  21.  During  the  year  we  have  borrowed 
from  other  libraries  115  volumes,  and  have  lent  to  other  libraries  274  volumes. 
The  table  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  the  open  shelf  circulating 
collection.  The  number  of  students  who  have  registered  and  taken  books  from 
this  collection  for  home  use  was  774  and  the  number  of  officers  205.  The  number 
of  readers  who  took  advantage  of  the  open  shelf  arrangement  and  used  the  books 
in  the  room  itself,  without  taking  them  for  home  use,  was  6,104  as  against  5,566 
last  year.  During  the  year  thirty  volumes  were  recalled  from  this  collection  and 
reserved  for  class  use  in  the  general  library. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ellis,  curator  of  the  shelves,  reports  that  all  new  books  have  been 
inspected,  as  heretofore,  for  errors  in  book-plates,  call-numbers,  etc.,  before  being 
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sent  to  the  shelves.  The  inventory  revealed  274  volumes  on  the  wrong  shelves 
as  against  318  last  year  and  281  the  year  before.  More  than  this  number  were 
also  found  in  the  wrong  numerical  order  though  on  the  right  shelf.  The  number 
of  volumes  missing  from  the  stacks,  and  unaccounted  for  when  the  inventory  was 
taken,  was  465.  A  new  map  case  was  added  during  the  year,  also  500  book 
supports  and  539  press  guides.  Mr.  Ellis  has  made  a  careful  measurement  this 
spring  of  the  amount  of  shelf  space  actually  occupied  by  books,  and  believes 
that  we  can  get  through  this  year,  with  the  normal  number  of  accessions,  without 
embarrassing  the  service  department  too  seriously.  The  crowding  of  the  shelves 
is  felt  most  keenly  in  the  White  Library,  the  catalogue  room,  and  on  several 
floors  of  the  stacks.  It  appears  that  the  average  accessions  of  a  year  require 
at  least  1 ,600  feet  of  shelving  to  contain  them. 

I  can  only  urge  again  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  provide  additional  shelf- 
room.  If  an  immediate  extension  of  the  building  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  University  finances,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
remaining  space  beneath  the  reading  room  be  fitted  up  with  bookstacks,  forming 
an  extension  of  those  installed  in  1906-07.  This  space,  now  forming  a  lecture 
room,  is  used  regularly  only  by  the  classes  in  bibliography  two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  academic  year.  Filling  this  room  with  bookstacks  would  add 
probably  about  7,000  feet  of  shelving  and  enable  us  to  provide  for  the  accessions 
of  nearly  five  years.  When  shelfroom  is  so  greatly  needed  and  can  be  obtained 
with  so  little  inconvenience  as  would  be  caused  by  giving  up  the  lecture  room,  I 
can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  taking  it.  Another  possible  way  of  adding 
to  our  shelf  space,  which  may  be  worth  considering,  involves  the  question  whether 
the  gas  pipe  supports  of  the  floors  and  shelves  in  the  stacks  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  an  additional  floor  with  shelving  running  up  close  to  the  ceiling 
above  the  tops  of  the  present  stacks  and  above  the  windows.  These  expedients, 
however,  will  meet  only  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Library.  They  will  not 
make  any  suitable  provision  for  the  valuable  and  unique  Fiske  collections  now 
crowded  into  the  stacks  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  south  wing.  To  provide  properly 
for  these  and  for  the  rapidly  growing  card  catalogue,  an  extension  of  the  north 
wing  of  the  building,  for  which  plans  have  been  drawn,  is  greatly  needed,  and 
an  extension  of  the  stack  wings  will  become  absolutely  necessary  in  a  very  few 
years,  even  if  the  temporary  relief  suggested  above  is  obtained. 

With  the  great  expansion  of  the  University  and  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  more  books  and  periodicals  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  falling  rate  of 
interest  on  endowments  on  the  other,  the  income  from  the  Sage  Endowment, 
which  has  been  our  chief  reliance  for  the  growth  of  the  Library,  is  year  by  year 
becoming  less  adequate  to  provide  for  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  To  give  us  provision  for  the  present  needs  of  the  University, 
no  greater  proportionately  than  was  given  by  the  income  of  the  Sage  fund  for 
our  needs  twelve  years  ago,  would  require  an  immediate  addition  of  at  least 
$6,000  a  year  to  our  book  funds.  I,  therefore,  welcome  most  heartily  the  recent 
action  of  the  Trustees  by  which,  for  next  year,  one-third  of  the  free  income  from 
the  Fiske  Endowment  will  be  available  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  in 
addition  to  the  income  from  the  Sage  fund. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  year  Mr.  Austen  gave  his  regular  course  of  lectures 
on  the  use  of  books  and  in  the  second  term  a  course  of  practical  exercises.    In 
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the  second  term  the  two-hour  course  on  general  bibliography  was  given  by  the 
Librarian.  The  annual  record  of  publications  by  the  University  and  its  officers 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Thornburg  and  the  list  of  donors  by  Miss  Leland. 
These  will  be  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  memorials  in  the  general  reading  room  is  the 
marble  bust  of  Governor  Cornell,  eldest  son  of  the  Founder,  which  was  formally 
presented  to  the  University  on  Commencement  Day  as  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Esther 
E.  Cornell. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Wm.  Harris, 

Librarian. 
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PUBLICATIONS,  1911-12 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the  University 

Official  publications  of  Cornell  University.  Vol.  ii.  no.  D.f  no.  16-19;  vo^ 
iii.  no.  1-13.     Ithaca,  1911-12.     18  nos.     8°.     Illus. 

Contents: — ii.  D.  Directory  of  faculty  and  students,  first  term,  1911-12. 

Supplement  to  Directory  of  faculty  and  students,  February  26,  19 12. 

ii.  16.     N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:    announcement,  1911-12. 

ii.  17.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement  of  winter  courses, 
1911-12. 

ii.  18.     Nineteenth  annual  report  of  President  Schurman,  1911-12. 

ii.  19.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  announcement  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  1911-1912. 

iii.  1.    General  circular  of  information,  1912-13. 

iii.  2.    Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School,  19 12-13. 

iii.  3.  Announcement  of  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  music  in  the  21st  Summer  Session,  July  6-August  16,  1912. 

iii.  4.  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 
announcement,  19 12-13. 

iii.  5.    Announcement  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  191 2-1 3. 

iii.  6.    Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture,  191 2-13. 

iii.  7.    Announcement  of  the  21st  Summer  Session,  July  6- August  16,  191 2. 

iii.  8.    Announcement  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College,  191 2-13. 

iii.  9.     Samples  of  entrance  and  scholarship  examination  papers,  191 1. 

iii.  10.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law,  191 2- 13. 

iii.  11.  Catalogue  number,  191 1- 12. 

iii.  12.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  191 2-1 3. 

iii.  13.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement  of  the  2d  Summer 
School  in  Agriculture,  July  6- August  16,  19 12. 

Announcer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  published  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  Vol.  i.  no.  1-9.  Oct.,  191  i-June, 
191 2.     Ithaca.    9  nos.  f°. 

Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  No.  303- 
3i6J[uly,  I9!i-June,  1912.     Ithaca.     14  nos.     8°.     Illus. 

Circular  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  no.  12. 
Jan.,  19 1 2.    Ithaca.     1  no.    8°. 

The  Cornell  civil  engineer,  Vol.  xx.  Oct.,  1911-June,  191 2.  Ithaca.  8°. 
PP*  iv  -f-  586.     Illus. 

The  Cornell  countryman.  Vol.  ix.  Oct.,  1911-June,  1912.  Ithaca.  8°. 
pp.  314.     Illus 
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The  Cornell  reading-courses.  Vol.  i.  no.  1-18;  Oct.,  1911-June,  1912. 
Ithaca.     i8nos.     8°.     Illus. 

Cornell  rural  school  leaflet;  A.  G.  McCloskey,  editor.  Vol.  v.  Sept.,  191 1- 
*May,  1912.     Ithaca.     8°.    pp.  244.     Illus. 

Cornell  University  medical  bulletin.  Vol.  i.  no.  3-4.  New  York,  1912. 
2  nos.    8°.     Illus. 

Contents: — i.  3.  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Medicine,  including 
therapeutics  and  applied  pharmacology. 

i.  4.  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Surgery,  including  genito-urinary 
diseases,  orthopedics,  and  ophthalmology. 

Cornell  University  weekly  calendar.  Vol.  iv.  no.  1-35.  Sept.  25,  1910- 
June  8,1911.    Ithaca.    35  nos.     f°.     Broadside. 

The  Cornell  veterinarian.  Vol.  i.  no.  2 — ii.,  no.  1.  Jan.-June,  19 12.  Ithaca. 
2  nos.    8°.     Illus. 

Islandica:  an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection  in 
Cornell  University  Library,  edited  by  G.  W.  Harris.    Vol.  v.     Ithaca,  191 2. 

8°.     PP-  (9)  +  73; 

Contents: — v.  Bibliography  of  the  mythical-heroic  sagas,  by  H.  Hermannsson. 

The  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry;  editor,  W.  D.  Bancroft.  Vol.  xv.,  no. 
7-xvi.  no.  6,  Oct.,  1911-June,  1912.     Ithaca.    9  nos.    8°.     Illus. 

Issued  monthly  except  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  Philosophical  Review,  edited  by  J.  E.  Creighton  with  the  cooperation  of 
J.  Seth.  Vol.  xx.  no.  4-xxi.  no.  3.  July,  191  i-May,  1912.  2m.  New  York. 
6  nos.    8*. 

The  Physical  Review,  a  journal  of  experimental  and  theoretical  physics;  con- 
ducted with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  by  E.  L.  Nichols, 
E.  Merritt,  and  F.  Bedell.  Vol.  xxxiii-xxxiv.  July,  1911-June,  1912.  m. 
Lancaster,  Pa.  2  v.    8°.    Illus. 

Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College:  Studies  from  the 
Department  of  Anatomy.    Vol.  ii.     New  York,  191 1-1 2.    8°.    Illus. 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  year  1910-11, 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  Feb.  15,  1912.  Albany,  1912.  8°.  pp.  195. 
Plates  and  diagr. 

By  Officers 

In  the  present  li6t  are  included  the  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  transactions,  etc.,  published  by  officers  and  fellows  of  the 
University  during  the  period  extending  from  July  1,  191 1,  to  June  30,  1912,  with 
some  titles  omitted  in  previous  lists. 

Adams,  J.  Q.?  jr.  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke:  his  epitaph.  (Notes  and 
Queries,  ser.  n,  ii  (191 1),  301.) 

Lordingc  (alias  "Lodowick")  Barry.      (Mod.  Philol.,  ix  (1912),  567.) 

Notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  from  a  seventeenth  century  commonplace  book. 

(Mod.  Lang.  Rev.,  vii  (1912),  296.) 

Richard   Brathwaite's  "Mercurius  Britanicus,\  (Mod.  Lang.   Notes, 

xxvi-xxvii  (1911-12),  233,  127.) 

Source  of  the  banquet  scene  in  the  "Poetaster".     (Same,  xxvii  (1912), 

30.) 

Thomas  Heywood  and  "How  a  man  may  choose  a  good  wife  from  a  bad". 

(Englische  Studien,  xlv  (19 12),  30.) 

[Review  of)    The  authorship  of  "Timon  of  Athens",  by  E.  H.  Wright. 

(Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Philol.,  x  (191 1),  492.) 

editor.     The  Turke,  by  J.  Mason,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes. 

Lou  vain,  Belgium,  19 12.  40.     pp.  xlviii  +  106.     (Materialien  zur  Kunde  des 
alteren  englischen  Dramas.    4.) 

Albee,  F.  H.  A  case  of  gumma  of  the  shoulder.  (Post  Graduate,  xxvii 
(1912),  189.) 

Charcot's  Arthropathy.     (Jour,  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  New  Jersey,     ix 

(1912),  1.) 
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luxta-epiphyseal    fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.     (Med. 

Record,  btxxi  (1912),  847.) 

A  report  of  bone  transplantation  and  osteoplasty  in  the  treatment  of 

Pott's  disease  of  the  spine.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcv  (1912),  469.)  % 

A  report  of  osteoplasty  and  bone  transplantation  on  Pott's  disease  of 

the  spine.     (Vermont  Med.  Monthly,    xviii     (1912),  85.) 

Transplantation  of  a  portion  of  the  tibia  into  the  spine  for  Pott's  disease, 

(Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lvii  (191 1),  885.) 

Alexander,  C.  P.  Fulton  County  (New  York),  Tipulidae  (Diptera)  II. 
(Entomol.  News,  xxiii  (1912),  66.) 

New  African  Tipulidae.   (Canadian  Entomol.,  xliv  (1912),  83.) 

New  Tipulidae  (Diptera).     (Same,  xliii  (191 1),  287.) 

Notes  on  two  Tipulidae  (Diptera).     (Entomol.  News,  xxii  (191 1),  349.) 

A  peculiar    new  crane-fly  from  Porto  Rico.     (Tipulidae;    Diptera). 

(Psyche,  xix  (1912),  63.) 

Synonymical  and  other  notes  on  the  Tipulidae  (Diptera).     (Same,  xviii 

(1910,192.) 

and    M.  D.  Leonard     Venational  variation  in  cladura   (Tipulidae 

Diptera).    (Jour,  of  the  N.  Y.  Entomol.  Soc.,  xx  (1912),  36.) 

Andrews,  A.  L.  Notes  on  North  American  Sphagnum.  I.  (Bryologist,  xiv-xv 
(1911-12),  72,  1.) 

Studies  in  the  Pornaldarsogur  Nordrlanda.    I.    The  Hromundar  saga 

Gripssonar  §  §  4,  5.     (Mod.  Philol.,  ix  (19 12),  371.) 

Atkinson,  G.  F.  Botany  for  high  schools;  a  complete  revision  of  the  text 
published  in  19 10.     New  York,  19 12.    pp.  xv  -f-  544.    8°.     Illus. 

Spurred  flowers  in  Calceolaria.     (Science,  n.  s.  xxxv  (1912),  280.) 

Amanita.     [Review  of]    Ferry,  Rene\  Etude  sur  les  Amanites;    les 

Amanites  mortelles.     (Botan.  Gazette,  uii  (1912),  522.) 

Austen,  W.  Efficiency  in  college  and  university  libraries.  (Library  Jour., 
xxxvi  (191 1),  566.) 

Badertscher,  J.  A.  Peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  eyeball  in  some  rodents.  (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  ix 
(1910,4.) 

Bailey.  E.  J.    The  Acolyte  (Living  Church,  xlvi  (191 1),  160.) 

A  note  on  a  reputedly  incomprehensible  poem.  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 

x  (191 0,328.) 

Outlines  of  English  masterpieces;     a  series  of  nine  articles.       (Amer.  j 

Education,  xiv  (1911-12).)  1 

Studies  in  English  masterpieces,  xix-xx,  Albany,  191 1.    2  nos.  16°.  ■ 

[Review  of]  Leading  American  novelists  by  J.  Erskine,  and  Some  Ameri-  [ 

can  story  tellers  by  F.  T.  Cooper.     (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  xi  (19 12),  87.) 

Bailey,  H.  C.  Shock  in  eclampsia.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  lxiv  (1911), 
260.) 

The  blood  pressure  index  of  eclampsia.       (Surgery,  Gynecology  and 

Obstetrics,  xiii  (191 0,  505.) 

See  also  Murlin,  J.  R.,  and  H.  C.  Bailey. 

Baldwin,  W.  M.     Die  Entwicklung  der  Fasern  der  Zonula  Zinnii  im  Auge  der 

weissen  Maus  nach  der  Geburt.  (Archiv  fur  mikroskopische  Anatomie,  lxxx 
(1912),  27±.) 

Bancroft  W.  D.    The  action  of  water  vapor  on  gelatine.     (Jour,  of  Phys. 

Chem.,  xvi  (1912),  395-) 

Electric  endosmose.     (Same,  xvi.  (191 2),  312.) 

The  photographic  plate.     VII  VIII,  (Same,  xvi  (1912),  29,  89.) 

The  theory  of  emulsification.     I— III-     (Same,  xvi  (1912),  177,  345,  475, 

editor.     The  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  1911-12. 

[Papers  from  the  Laboratory  of  W.  D.  Bancroft,  published  in  the  Jour,  of 

Phys.  Chem.,  191 1- 12.  xv-xvi.J:  Colloidal  ferric  oxide  by  G.  D.  Kratz,  xvi 
(191 2),  126;  Decomposition  of  bromoform  by  G.  J.  Sargent,  xvi  (19 1 2),  407; 
Electrolytic  corrosion  of  some  metals  by  G.  R.  White,  xv  (191 1).  723;  Electrolytic 
reduction  of  nitrobenzene  by  R.  C.  Snowdon,  xv  (191 0.  797;  Electrolytic  reduc- 
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tion  of  nitrobenzene  without  a  diaphragm  by  E.  F.  Farnan,  xvi  (1912),  249; 
Fluorescence  of  anthracene  by  Miss  L.  S.  Stevenson,  xv  (191 1 ),  845 ;  Reduction  of 
nitrobenzene  by  means  of  ferrous  hydroxide,  xvi  (1912),  131;  Rotating  cathode 
by  C.  W.  Bennett,  xvi  (19 12),  287;  Tensile  strength  of  electrolytic  copper,  xvi 
(1912),  294. 

Also  seventy  signed  book  reviews  in  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Barnard,  W,  N.    See  Hirshfeld,  C.  F..  and  W.  N.  Barnard. 

Barrows,  C.  C.     Intramural  abscess  of  uterus.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  lxiii 

(i9»).  575) 

The  myoma  heart.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Surgery,  (May,  191-2).) 

Barrus,  M.  P.  Variation  of  varieties  of  beans  in  their  susceptibility  to 
anthracnose.     (Phytopathology,  i  (191 1),  190.) 

Bauer,  J.  N.  Y.  workmen's  compensation  act  unconstitutional.  (Same, 
i  (191 1),  634.) 

Washington  workmen's  compensation   act   constitutional.     (Same,  ii 

(1912),  187.) 

Workmen's  compensation  and  the  law.      (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  x 

O91O.  346.) 

[Reviews  of]  Principles  of  insurance,  by  W.  F.  Gephart.     (Amer.  Econ. 

Rev.,  ii  (1912),  153.);    The  science  of  accounts,  by  H.  C.  Bentley.     (Same,  ii 
(1912),  104.) 

Beal,  A.  C.    Dwarf  sweet  peas.     (Amer.  Florist,  xxxvi  (191 1),  1329.) 

New  Lazy  Club  building.     (Cornell  Countryman,  ix  (19 12),  284.) 

Sweet  pea  evolution  and  pollination.     (Amer.  Florist,  xxxvi  (191 1), 

1284.) 

Bedell,  F.  Direct  and  alternating  current  manual.  2d  ed.,  enlarged  and 
revised.     New  York  and  London,  191 2.    8°.    pp.  xiii  -f-  360. 

[Review  of]  Principles  of  electrical  engineering,  by  H.  Pender.    (Science, 

xxxv  (1912),  661.) 

editor.    The  Physical  Review  (1911-1912.) 

Benedict,  S.  R.  The  detection  and  estimation  of  glucose  in  urine.  (Jour,  of 
the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lvii  (1912),  93.) 

and  J.  R.  MurUn.   Determination  of  the  amino- acid  nitrogen  in  the  urine. 

(Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  ix  (1912),  109.) 

Benjamin,  E.  W.  Grading  and  packing  eggs  for  market.  (Cornell  Rural  School 
Leaflet,  v  (191 1),  199.) 

What  the  poultry  department  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 

at  Cornell  University  is  doing  for  the  poultrymen.  (Metropolitan  and  Rural 
Home,  xxvi  (1912),  1.) 

Bennett.  C.  E.    A  new  Latin  composition.     Boston,  191 2.     8°.    pp.  x  -f  275. 

Trie  authorship  of  the  Forcellini  Lexicon.     (Classical  Weekly,  v  (191 1), 

34.) 

Bennett,  C.  W.  The  regeneration  of  sulphated  storage  cells.  (Trans,  of  the 
Amer.  Clectrochem.  Soc.,  xxi  (1912),  321.) 

A  rotating  cathode.     (Jour,  of  Phys.  Chem.,  xvi  (19 12),  287.) 

Tensile  strength  of  electrolytic  copper  on  a  rotating  cathode.     (Same, 

xvi  (1912),  294.) 

See  also  Dennis,  L.  M.,  and  C.  W.  Bennett 

Abstracts  of  these  articles  have  appeared  in  various  chemical  journals. 
Bentley,     M.     Psychical     research. — Psychology. — Psychotherapy.     (New 
Internat.  Yearbook,  (191 1),  589.) 

Sensation,  general.     (PsychoL  Bull.,  ix  (1912),  97.) 

joint  author.     Thermal  intensity  and  the  area  of  stimulus  by  Miss  S.  E. 

Barnholt  and  M.  Bentley.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  xxii  (1911),  325.) 

associate  editor.    Jour,  of  Animal  Behavior.     (1911-12.) 

See  also  Titchener,  E.  B.,  and  M.  Bentley,  editors. 

Bizzell,  J.  A.    See  Lyon,  T.  L.,  and  J.  A.  Bizzell. 

Blaker,  B.,  editor.  Laboratory  manual  of  physics  and  applied  electricity, 
edited  by  E.  L.  Nichols.  Vol.  i.  Junior  course  in  general  physics;  revised  and 
rewritten  by  E.  Blaker.     New  York,  1912.     8°.    pp.  xiii  4*  417. 
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Boesche,  A.  W.  Zu  Eduard  Engels  Deutscher  Stilkunst,  (Monatshefte  fur 
deutsohe  Sprache  und  P&dagogik,  xiii  (1912),  98.) 

joint  translator.     Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinijten  Staaten  in  seiner 

Bedeutung  fur  die  amerikanische  Kultur,  von  A.  B.  Faust.  Leipzig.  19 12. 
8°.    pp.  xu"  +  447- 

joint  translator.     Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  in  seiner 

geschichtHchen   Entwicklung,   von  A.    B.   Faust.     Leipzig,  191 2.     8°.     pp.  viii 

Bretz,  J.  P.  Some  aspects  of  postal  extension  into  the  west.  (Annual  report 
of  the  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.,  (1909),  143.) 

Browne,  A.  W.  Progress  in  inorganic  and  physical  chemistry  during  191 1. 
(Amer.  Year  Book,    (191 1),  606.) 

and  A.  B.  Houlehan.    Behavior  of   the   hydronitrogens   and  their 

derivatives  in  liquid  ammonia,  ii.  Ammonolysis  of  certain  hydrazine  salts. 
(Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxiii  (191 1),  1734.)  iii.  Action  of  ammonium 
trinitride  upon  certain  metals.     (Same,  xxxiii  (1911),  1742.) 

and  T.  W.  B.  Welsh.  Behavior  of  the  hydronitrogens  and  their  deriva- 
tives in  liouid  ammonia,  i.  Ammonolysis  of  hydrazine  sulphate.  (Same, 
xxxiii  (191 1).  1728.) 

[Articles  based  upon  researches  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  A.  W.  Browne, 
published  in  the  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxiii,  ipi  1] :  Anhydrous  hydra- 
zine: I.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  anhydrous  hydrazine,  by 
C  F.  Hale  and  F.  F.  Shetterly,  p.  107 1 ;  The  oxidation  of  hydrazine:  v.  Reaction 
between  potassium  iodate  and  hydrazine  sulphate,  by  C.  F.  Hale  and  H.  W.  Red- 
field,  p.  1354;  vi.  Reaction  between  mercuric  oxide  and  hydrazine  hydrate  in 
alcoholic  solution,  by  C.  F.  Hale  and  V.  E.  Nunez,  p.  1555;  The  oxidation  of 
hydronitric  acid,  by  H.  E.  Riegger,  p.  1569. J 

Burnett,  S.  H.  Editorial  on  biology  as  a  preparatory  subject  for  veterinary 
colleges.     (Cornell  Veterinarian,  i     (1912),  59.) 

The  place  of  pathology  in  the  veterinary  curriculum.     (Proc.  of  the 

Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  (191 1),  671.) 

Appeared  also  in  the  Amer.   Vet.    Rev.,    xl    (1911),  42,    and    in 

Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College,  (1910-11),  167. 

The  veterinary  curriculum.     (Cornell  Veterinarian,  ii  (1912),  21.) 

Burr,  G.  L.    New  England's  place  in  the  history  of  witchcraft.    Worcester, 

191 1.    8°.  pp-35- 

Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Antiquarian  Soc.,  Oct.  191 1. 
— —   History  as  a  teacher  and  the  teacher  of  history.    (History  Teacher's 

Mag.,  iii  (19")  35-) 

A  new   fragment  on   Luther's  death,   with  other  gleanings  from  the 

age  of  the  Reformation.     (Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  xvi  (191 1),  723.) 

[Reviews  of]  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  a  dictionary  of  arts,  sciences, 

literature  and  general  information.  1 1  th  ed.  1910-1 1 .  (Same,  xvii  (191 1),  103.) 
Inventaire  des  sceaux  de  la  collection  des  pieces  originates  du  cabinet  des  titres  a 
la  Biblietheque  nationale,  par  J.  Roman.  Tome  I. — Manuel  de  Pallographie  latine 
et  franeaise,  par  M.  Prou.  3d  ed. — Stormvan's  gravesande:  The  rise  of  British 
Guiana,  compiled  from  his  dispatches  by  G.  A.  Harris  and  J.  A.  de  Villiers.  2 
vols.     (Same,  xvi  (1910-11),  380,  156,  838.) 

associate  editor.    American  Historical  Review,  1911-12. 

Borrows,  M.  T.  A  method  of  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of  new  medium 
to  a  tissue  culture  in  vitro.     (Anat.  Rec.  vi  (1Q12),  141.) 

joint  author.    An  addition  to  the  technique  of  the  cultivation  of  tissues 

in  vitro,  by  A.  Carrel  and  M.  T.  Burrows.    (Jour,  of  Erfp.  Med.,  mv  (191 1),  244.) 

Campbell,  M .  The  application  of  psychoanalysis  to  insanity.  (N.  Y.  Med. 
Jour.,  xcv  (1912),  1079.) 

The  form  and  content  of  the  psychosis;   the  role  of  psychoanalysis  in 

psychiatry.     (Rev.  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  ix  (191 1),  49.) 

On  certain  problems  presented  by  cases  of  general  paralysis  with  focal 

symptoms.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Insanity,  lxviii  (-1912$,  491.) 
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Carpenter,  R.  C.  Experimental  engineering  and  manual  for  testing.  7th 
ed.f  by  R.  C.  Carpenter  and  H.  Diederichs.  New  York,  191 1.  8°.  pp.  xix 
+  1 132.    Figs.t  diagrs.f  and  photo-engrs. 

American  Society  of    Mechanical  Engineers,    the    Student  Branch. 

[Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Student  Branch  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  25  Nov., 
191 1.]     (Sibley  Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxvi  (191 1),  153.) 

Investigation  of  the  economy  of  a  simple  engine  operating  with  steam 

less  than  that  of  atmospheric  pressure.     (Same,  (191 2),  29 j.) 

Also  reprinted  in  Engineering  News,  lxvii  (19 12),  1077,  with  title:  "Tests  of  a 
simple  engine  taking  steam  at  less  than  atmospheric  pressure". 

Investigation  respecting  the  adulteration  of  Portland  cement.     (Same, 

xxvi  (191 1),  137.) 

Carver,  W.  B.  Some  topies  of  school  mathematics  of  special  importance  to 
those  students  who  expect  to  study  the  analytic  geometry  and  calculus.  (Mathe- 
matics Teacher,  iv  (191 1).  21.) 

Catterall,  R.  C.  H.  Sir  George  Downing  and  the  regicides.  (Amer.  Hist. 
Rev.,  xvii  (191 2),  268.) 

[Review  of)  Anglo-Dutch  rivalry  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  the  Rev.  George  Edmundson.     (Same,  xvii  (1912),  398.) 

Cautley,  J.  R.    The  New  York  shows;    an  account  of  the  new  features  in 
American  touring  car  design  for  1912.     (Automobile  Engineer,  ii  (1912),  no.  22.) 
Chamot,  E.  M.    Sanitary  chemistry.     (Amer.  Year  Book,  (191 1),  619.) 

Second  report  upon  the  water  purification  plants  of  New  York  State. 

(N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  13th  annual  report,  ii  (1909),  384.) 

Church,  I.  P.  Surge  in  a  hydraulic  stand  pipe,— experiment  and  theory. 
(Cornell  Civil  Engineer,  xx  (1911),  114.) 

Coca,  A.  F.  The  plurality  of  the  toxic  substances  of  snake  venoms.  (Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Immunitatsforschung,  xii  (191*2),  134.) 

The  separation  of  protozoan  species  by  means  of  immunity  reactions. 

(Same,  xii  (1912),  127.) 

joint  author.    Some  remarks  upon  the  publication  of  Preston  Kyes 

entitled  "Venom  Hemolysis",  by  Prof.  Von  Dungern  and  A.  F.  Coca.  (Jour,  of 
Infectious  Diseases,  x  (1912),  57.) 

Coleman,  W.  The  high  calory  diet  in  typhoid  fever;  a  study  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven  cases.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxliii  (191 2),  77.) 

American  editor.    An  index  of  treatment  by  various  writers  edited  by 

R.  Hutchison  and  H.  S.  Collier;  revised  to  conform  with  American  usage  by  W. 
Coleman.    6th  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.     New  York,  1912.    8°.    pp.  1067. 

joint  compiler.    The  Bellevue  hospital  nomenclature  of  diseases  and 

conditions  with  mles  for  the  recording  and  filing  of  histories  compiled  by  the  com- 
mittee on  clinical  records  composed  of  R.  J.  Carlisle,  W.  Coleman,  T.  A.  Smith,  and 
E.  L.  Dow,  revised  and  made  to  conform  to  the  International  List.     191 1. 

Coley,  W.  B.  A  report  of  recent  cases  of  inoperable  sarcoma  treated  with 
mixed  toxins  of  erysipelas  and  Bacillus  Prodigiosus.  (Surgery,  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics,  xiii  (191 1),  174.) 

Le  traitement  conservateur  du  sarcome   des  os  longs.    (Association 

Francaiae  de  Chirurgie,  (191 1).) 

Comfort,  V-  "•  The  appeal  to  ancestry  in  literature.  (South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  ii  (1912),  55.) 

Our  Chinese  student  population.     (Amer.  Friend,  xix  (1912),  no.  4.) 

The  Romance  languages.     (Amer.  Year  Book,  (191 1),  787.) 

The  Saracens  in  Christian  poetry,  (Dublin  Rev.,  cxlviii  (191 1),  23.) 

The  university   and  college  ideal    contrasted.     (Amer.  Friend,  xviii 

(191 1},  no.  32.) 

Comstock.  A.  B.  Handbook  ef  nature-study  for  teachers  and  parents,  based 
on  the  Cornell  Nature-Study  Leaflets,  with  much  additional  material  and  many 
new  illustrations.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1911.     8°.    pp.  xvii  +  938.     Illus. 

Comstock,  J.  H.  The  spider  book :  a  manual  for  the  study  of  the  spiders  and 
their  relatives,  the  scorpions,  pseudoscorpions,  whipecorpions,  harvestmen,  and 
other  members  of  the  class  arachnida,  found*  in  America  north  of  Mexico,  with 
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analytical  keys  for  their  classification  and  popular  accounts  of  their  habits.  New 
York,  1 9 12.     40.     pp.  721.     Illus. 

The  evolution  of  the  webs  of  spiders.     (Annals  of  the  Entornol.  Soc.  of 

Amer.,  v  (1912),  1.) 

Congdon,  IS.  D.  A  comparison  of  the  alterations  hi  the  velocity  of  growth  of 
certain  seedlings  through  the  action  of  rapid  and  slow  electrons  of  the  beta  rays  of 
radium,  also  a  comparison  of  the  role  of  chemical  make-up  and  of  physical  factors 
in  determining  these  alterations.  (Archiv  fur  Entwicklungsmechanik  der 
Organismen,  xxxiv  (19 12),  267.) 

Effects  of  radium  on  living  substance;    1 .  The  influence  of  radiations  of 

radium  upon  the  embryonic  growth  of  the  pomace  fly  drosophila  ampelophila  and 
upon  the  regeneration  of  the  hydroid  tubularia  crocea.  2.  Comparison  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  different  tissues  m  the  dungworm  allolobophora  foetida  and  in  the 
crayfish  cambarus  affinis  to  the  beta  rays  of  radium.  (Bull,  of  the  Harvard 
Museum  of  comparative  zoology,  liii  (1912),  347,  361.) 

Mitteilungen  aus  dem  Institut  fur  Radiumforschung.     VI.  Die  Beein- 

flussung  des  Wachstums  von  Samen  durch  B.  Strahlen.  (Sitzungsberichte  der 
Kaiserl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien:  Mathemat-naturwiss.  Kiasse, 
cxx(i9ii)f  1.) 

Conner,  L.  A.,  and  R.  G.  Stillman.  A  pneumographs  study  of  respiratory 
irregularities  in  meningitis.     (Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  ix  (1912),  203.) 

Cooper,  L.  A  concordance  to  the  poems  of  William  Wordsworth.  London, 
191 1.    40.    pp.  xiv  +  1136. 

The  function  of  the  leader  in  scholarship;  an  address  delivered  after  the 

initiation  of  new  members  [of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Cornell  University],  May  30, 
191 1.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1911.     8°.     pp.  35. 

'Never  less  alone  than  when  alone'.     (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxvi  (191 1), 

232.) 

Saint  Bernard  and  'Nature*.     (Nation,  xciv  (1912),  158.) 

[Reviews  of  J  The  Cambridge  history  of  English  literature,  edited  by  A.  W. 

Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller,  vol.  vii.  (Dial,  li  (191 1),  463.) ;  Lucretius  on  the  nature  of 
things,  translated  by  C.  Bailey.  (Same,  xx  (191 1),  444.)  The  political  and 
ecclesiastical  allegory  of  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  by  P.  M.  Padelford. 
(Dial,  lii  (1912),  361.);  Thoughts  on  education  from  Matthew  Arnold;  edited  by 
L.  Huxley.  (Same,  Hi  (1912),  362.) ;  Three  philosophical  poets;  Lucretius,  Dante, 
and  Goethe,  by  G.  Santayana.     (Philos.  Rev.,  xx  (191 1),  443.) 

Craig,  J.  Is  there  a  future  for  Juglans  regia  and  Hicoria  pecan  in  New  York 
and  New  England?     (Report  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Assoc.,  (191 1),  106.) 

Nut  culture  from  the  northern  standpoint.     (Report  of  Western  N.  Y. 

Hort.  Soc.,  IQI2.) 

editor.     National  Nurseryman;    monthly  journal  devoted  to  nursery 

and  tree  growing  interests.     1911-12. 

Also  contributions  during  the  year  to  the  following  agricultural  journals: 
Tribune  Farmer,  Rural  New  Yorker,  Country  Gentleman,  Garden  Magazine. 

Crandall,  C.  L.,  and  F.  E.  Turaeaure.  "Report  on  secondary  stresses". 
(Amer.  Railway  Engineering  Assoc.,  xiii  (1912),  88.) 

Crane,  T.  F.    The  legendary  Dante.     (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxvii  (1912),  112.) 

Mediaeval  story-books.     (Mod.  Philol.,  ix  (iqii),  225.) 

Miracles  of  the  Virgin.     (Romanic  Rev.,  ii  (191 1),  235.) 

Creighton,  J.   E.    Consistency  and   ultimate   dualism.     (Philos.   Rev.,   xxi 

(I9I2)»  344) 

The  determination  of  the  real.     (Same,  xxi  (1912),  303.) 

The  fourth  International  Congress  of  philosophy.     (Jour,  of  Philosophy, 

Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  viii  (191 1),  297.) 

American  editor.     Kant-Studien,  1911-12. 

editor.     The  Philosophical  Review,  1911-12. 

Crosby,  C.  R.    The  improvement  in  spraying.     (Metropolitan  and  Rural 

Home,  (1912),  6.) 

A  new  species  of  derostenus  (chalcidoiaea).     (Canadian  Entornol.,  xliii. 

(1910,414.) 
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Notes  on  the  life  history  of  nepticula  slingerlandella  kearfott  (tineidae). 

(Same,  xliv  (1912),  25.) 

The  plum  leaf-miner.     (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

no.  308  (191 1),  219.) 

[Articles  in  Bailey's  Farm  and  Garden  Rule-book,  191 1.    The  house  fly: 

p.  240;  Injurious  insects  with  treatment],  p.  301;  Insecticidal  materials  and 
practices,  p.  286;  Other  external  parasites  of  farm  animals,  p.  434;  Parasites  of 
fowls,  p.  377. 

See  also  Matheson,  R.,  and  C.  R.  Crosby. 

Dana,  C.  L.    The  occupational  neuroses.     (Med.  Rec.,  lxxxi  (1912),  451.) 
Dann,  H.    Assembly  songs  for  girls'  voices.     New  York,  1912.     8°.     pp.  183. 

Commencement  trios.     New  York,  191 1.    8°.    pp.  61. 

Musical  dictation.    Book  1.     New  York,  191 2.    obi.     12°.     pp.   141. 

Music  writing  book.     No.  1.     New  York,  1912.    obi.     8°.    pp.  31. 

editor.    Wreck  of  the  Hesperus;   cantata;   music  by  Anderton;   poem 

by  H.W.  Longfellow.     New  York,  191 1.     8°.  pp.  53.     (Standard  musical  library). 

Should  the  state  establish  an  educational  standard  for  supervisors  of 

music  in  the  public  schools  and  require  candidates  to  pass  special  examinations? 
(Jour,  of  Education,  lxxv  (1912),  177,  203,  231.) 

What  should  be  the  aims  and  results  of  music  in  the  public  schools? 

(School  Music,  (1912),  7.) 

Dennis,  L.  M.  Some  new  forms  of  projection  apparatus.  (Jour,  of  the 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxiv  (19 12),  418.) 

and  C.  W.  Bennett    Fractional  crystallization  of  the  picrates  of  the 

rare  earths.     (Same,  xxxiv  (1912),  7.) 

Diederichs,  H.    See  Carpenter,  R.  C,  and  H.  Diederichs. 
Dpugherty,  R.  L.    Centrifugal  pump  speed.     (Power,  xxxv  (1912),  35.) 

A  commercial  water  power  problem.     (Same,  xxxv  (1912),  66.) 

Douglas.  J.  F.  H.    A  simple  proof  of  Poynting's   theorem.     (Phys.  Rev., 

xxxiii  (1911),  322.) 

Dresbach,  M.  The  physiological  action  of  phenolphthalein  oxime.  (Jour, 
of  Pharmacology  and  Exp.  Therapeutics,  iii  (1911),  161.) 

DuBois,  E.  r.  An  apparatus  for  the  collection  of  the  excreta  of  infants. 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  Diseases  of  Children,  ii  (1911),  41$.) 

and  W.  C.  Thro.    Two  cases  of  infection  with  lamblia  intestinana. 

(Proc.  of  the  N.  Y.  Pathol.  Soc.,  xii  (1912),  32.) 

Duggar,  B.  M.    Plant  physiology  and  ecology.     (Amer.  Year  Book,  (1911), 

6530 

joint  author.    A  contribution  to  the  life  history,  parasitism  and  biology 

of  botryosphseria  ribis,  by  J.  G.  Grossenbacher  and  B.  M.  Duggar.  (N.  1. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Tech.  Bull.  no.  18  (191 1),  in.) 

Edgar,  J.  C.  A  brief  analysis  of  forty  cases  of  placenta  previa.  (Amer.  Jour, 
of  Obstetrics,  lxiv  (191 1),  no.  1.) 

Etiology  of  perineal  laceration;   indications  and  technique  of  primary 

perineorrhaphy.    (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcv  (1912),  781.) 

Eggleston,  C.     Pustular  typhoid  roseola.   (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcii  (1910),  508.) 

and  R.  A.  Hatcher.     Demonstration  of  vomiting  movements  in  an 

eviscerated  animal  under  the  influence  of  digitalis.  (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp. 
Biol,  and  Med.,  ix  (1912),  81.) 

The  seat  of  the  emetic  action  of  apomorphine.  (Jour,  of  Phar- 
macology and  Exp.  Therapeutics,  iii  (1912),  551.) 

Embody,  G.  C.  A  preliminary  study  of  the  distribution,  food  and  reproduc- 
tive capacity  of  some  fresh  water  amphipods.  (Internationale  Revue  der  gesam- 
ten  Hydrobiologie  und  Hydrograpme,  Biologische  Supplement,  III.  Serie,  Bd. 
iv.  (1911-12),  1.) 

Erdman,  S.  Fracture  of  the  clavicle;  its  diagnosis  by  transmission  of  respira- 
tory sounds.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Tvi  (191 1),  740.) 

Swing,  J.  Primary  thrombosis  of  superior  mesenteric  vein.  (Proc.  of  the 
N.  Y.  Pathol.  Soc.,  21(1911),  106.) 
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The  public  and  the  medical  profession;  anniversary  address  of  the  N.  Y. 


Academy  of  Medicine.     (Med.  Rec,  lxxx  (1911),  1209.) 

Faust,  A.  B.  Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  in  seiner  Bedeutung 
fur  die  amerikanische  Kultur.     Leipzig,  10 12.     8°.    pp.  xii  -f  447. 

Das  Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  in  seiner  geschichtlichen 

Entwickelung.     Leipzig,  1912.     8°.    pp.  viii  -f-  500. 

German  editions  of  vols.  I  and  II  of  The  German  element  in  the  United  States, 
by  A.  B.  Faust.    Boston,  1909. 

[Review  of]  Pionierjahre  dar  deutschamerikanischen  Pamilien  Frank- 

Kerler  in   Wisconsin   und   Michigan,    1849-1864.  {Monatshefte   fur   deutschc 
Sprache  und  Padagogik,  riii  (1912),  164.) 

Ferguson,  J.  S.  The  application  of  the  silver  impregnation  method  of  Biel- 
tchorosky  to  reticular  and  other  connective  tissues.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Anat.,  xii 
(191 1),  277.) 

The  behavior  of  living  connective  tissue  cells  with  special  reference  to  the 

histogenesis  of  collaginous  or  white  fibers.     (Same,  xiii  (1912),  129.) 

On  the  sturna  of  the  prostate  gland  with  special  reference  to  its  connec- 
tive tissue  fibres.     (Anat.  Record,  v  (191 1),  541.) 

•■ A  preliminary  note  on  the  relation  of  normal  living  cells  to  the  existing 

theories  of  the  histogenesis  of  connective  tissues.     (Biol.  Bull.,  xxi  (191 1),  272.) 
Pippin,  S.  0.    The  adaptable  farmer.     (Ohio  Parmer,  cxxix  (1912),  2,  54.) 

Agriculture  of  New  York.     (Jour,  of  Geography,  x  (1912),  213.) 

The  chemical  analysis  of  soil.     (Cornell  University  Agr.    Exp.    Sta. 

circular  no.  12  (1912),  1.) 

Large  vs.  small  farms.     (Ohio  Farmer,  cxxix  (1912),  1.) 

Onions  on  muck  soil.     (Vegetable  Grower,  (Apr.,  1912),  5.) 

Practical  classification  of  soils.    (Science,  xxxv  (1912),  677.) 

Also  in  Proc.  of  Amer.  Soc.  of  Agronomy,  iii  (191 1),  76. 

Relation  of  lime  to  soil  fertility.     (Tribune  Farmer,  xi  (1912),  1.) 

The  soil;    its  use  and  abuse.     (Cornell  Reading  Course,  Bull.  no.  1 

(1911),  1.) 

Some  phases  of  the  relation  of  lime  to  soil  improvement.     (Advance 

Minutes,  Proc.  of  Nat.  Lime  Mfgrs.  Assoc.,  Bull.  no.  3  (191 1),  12.) 

Fish,  P.  A.    The  army  veterinary  service.     (Cornell  Veterinarian,  ii  ( 1 9 1 2 ) ,  1 .) 

Bob  veal  and  the  public.     (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  xii  (1912),  178.) 

A  federal  veterinary  license.     (Cornell  Veterinarian,  ii  (1912),  5.) 

Further  observations  on  bob  veal.     (Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet. 

College,  (1910-11),  138.) 

Newer  therapeutic  agents.     (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  (191 1), 

383) 

Also  in  Amer.  Vet.  Rev.  xi  (191 1),  26. 

Physiology  as  a  fundamental  in  veterinary  education.     (Proc.  of  the 

Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  (191 1),  677.) 

Also  in  Science,  xxxiv  (191 1),  700,  and  in  Cornell  Veterinarian,  i  (1912),  78. 

Therapeutic  notes  from  recent  literature.     (Papers  and  Proc.  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Med.  Soc.,  (191 1),  125.) 

Also  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Vet.  Med.,  vi  (191 1),  847. 

Uniformity  of  the  veterinary  curriculum,  (Cornell  Veterinarian,  i  (1912), 

59.) 

[Review  of]  F.  Smith's  manual  of  veterinary  physiology,  4th  ed.     (Same, 

ii  (ioi2),46.) 

Fisher,  H.  L.  The  preparation  and  properties  of  5-amino-o-quinoline  car- 
boxylic  acid,  and  some  compounds  derived  therefrom.  Easton,  Pa.,  191 2.  120. 
pp.60. 

Fisher,  W.  J.  Is  science  really  unpopular  in  high  schools?  (Science,  xxxv 
to^.o^O 

Fisk,  w.  W.    See  Ross,  H.  E.,  and  others. 

Fitch,  C.  P.  The  diagnosis  of  glanders  by  the  precipitation  reaction  of  knoew. 
(Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  College  (1910-11),  123.) 

See  also  Moore,  V.  A.,  and  C.  P.  Fitch. 
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Flint,  A.  A  case  of  sexual  perversion  probably  with  complete  sexual  anaesthe- 
sia.    (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xciv  (191 1),  mi.) 

Ford,  W.  S.  Faculty  committee  on  employment.  (Bull,  of  the  Soc.  for  the 
promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  ii  (1912),  478.) 

Foster;  W.  S.  School  instruction  in  matters  of  sex.  (Jour,  of  Educational 
Psychol.,  ii  (191 1),  440.) 

[Reviews  of]  L  annee  psychologique,  publiee  par  A.  Binet,  etc.  Seizieme 

annee,  1910.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  xxii  (191 1),  316.);  The  essentials  of 
mental  measurement,  by  W.  Brown.  (Same,  xxiii  (1912),  147.);  Eugenics,  by 
C.  B.  Davenport.  (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychol.,  ii  (191 1),  284.);  The  meta- 
physics of  a  naturalist,  by  the  late  C.  L.  Herrick.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  xxii 
(191 1),  124.);  The  psychology  of  education,  by  J.  Welton.  (Same,  xxiii  (1Q12), 
147.);  Scientific  mental  healing,  by  H.  A.  Bruce.     (Same,  xxiii  (1912),  148.) 

Francis,  I.  T.  Plants  to  be  recognized.  (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  v 
(i9ii),86.) 

Frink,  H.  W.  On  Freud's  Theory  of  dreams.  (Amer.  Med.,  xii  (1911), 
652.) 

Psychoanalysis  of  a  mixed  neurosis.     (Jour,  of  Abnormal  Psychol.,  vi 

(1911),  185.) 

Report  of  the  psychotherapeutic  clinic  at  the  Cornell  Dispensary. 

(N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xciv  (191 1),  671.) 

Gage,  S.  H.  The  proposed  transfer  of  the  Spencer-Tolles  memorial  fund 
(from  the  Amer.  Microscopical  Soc.  to  Indiana  University.)  (Trans,  of  the  Amer. 
Microscopical  Soc.,  xxx  (191 1),  243.) 

A  tribute  to  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  Cornell,  1888.     (In  Memoriam, 

Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania;  Dean  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (1912),  32.) 

A  tribute  to  Mason  Blanchard  Thomas,  Cornell,  1890.  (Wabash  Col- 
lege Record;   Mason  Blanchard  Thomas  Memorial,  (1912),  73.) 

Georgia,  A.  S.  Programs  on  the  out-of-doors.  (Cornell  Reading-Courses, 
i.:    Rural  Life  Series,  (1912),  194.) 

What's  in  a  name?    (Cornell  Era,  xliv  (1912),  259.) 

Gibbons,  W.  A.  joint  author.  The  electro-chemical  oxidation  of  some 
hydrazine  salts,  by  J.  W.  Funentim  and  W.  A.  Gibbons.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  xxxvi  (1912),  36.) 

Gibson,  C.  L.  Rupture  of  the  kidney  in  children.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  cxliii  (1912),  649.) 

The  surgical  treatment  of  colitis.     (Troisieme  Congres  de  la    Soc&te* 

Internationale  de  Chirurgie,  ii  (191 1).) 

Also  in  Annals  of  Surgery,  lv  (19 12),  17.) 

Gilbert,  A.  H.  Petrarch's  confessional  psalms.  (Romanic  Rev.,  ii  (191 1), 
429.) 

Gillespie,  D.  C.  Definite  integrals  containing  a  parameter.  (Bull,  of  the 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xviii  (1912),  379.) 

Gifanour,  A.  J.  Marked  varicose  veins  of  the  right  leg  in  a  patient  six  months 
pregnant.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lvii  (191 1),  2122.) 

Report  of  a  case  of  congenital  cavernous  angioma  of  the  neck.    (Med. 

Rec.,  lxxx  (191 1),  726.) 

Report  of  a  case  of  herpes  facialis.     (N.  Y.  State  Jour,  of  Med.,  x  (1910), 

4520 

Givens,  M.  H.    See  Hunter,  A.,  and  M.  H.  Givens. 

Goodridge,  H.  The  relationship  between  erythema  nodosum  and  tubercu- 
losis, with  the  report  of  a  case.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxliii  (1912), 

393-) 

Gudernatsch,  J.  F.    Ein  Fall  von  Hermaphroditismus  versus  hominis.     (Ver- 

hand.  des  viii.    Internat.  Zool.  Kongresses  zu  Gratz,  (1912),  570.) 

Guerlac,  O.  G.    Poincare*  and  France's  new  national  ministry.   (Amer.  Rev. 

of  Reviews,  xlv  (1912),  317.)  . 

Sept  lettres  ine*dites  de  Sainte-Beuve.    (Rev.  d'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 

France,  xix  (1912),  399.) 
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G«tarie,E.S.    See  Rota,  H.  B^  and  others. 
Hamilton .  G.  L.    La  date  etquelques  sources  dnThezatirde  Pern 
(Romania,  xfi  (1912),  269.) 

The  Latin  Historia  Assenech.    (Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  PmloL,  zi 

(1912),  143.) 

Some  sources  of  the  seventh  book  of  Gower's  Confessio  A  mantis.    (Mod. 

PhiloL,  ix  (1912),  323.) 

La  source  d'une  episode  de  Baudouin  de  Seboure.    (Zeitschrift  for 

romanische  PhiloL,  xxxvi  (1912),  129.) 

Storm-making  springs;  rings  of  invisibility  and  protection;  studies  on 

the  soorces  of  the  Yvain  of  Chretien  de  Troies,  I.    (Romanic  Rev.tii  (1911),  355.) 

{Reviews  of]  Dante  Aligmeri,  his  life  and  works,   by  P.  Toynbee. 

(Romanic  Rev.,  iii  (1912),  125.);  Dante  in  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to 
Cary  (1380-1844).  (Same,  ii  (191 1),  215);  Eructavit:  An  old  French  metrical 
paraphrase  of  psalm  xliv,  published  by  T.  A.  Jenkins.  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  zzvi 
(1911),  247.);  Giovanni  Boccaccio;  a  biographical  study,  by  E.  Hutton. 
(Romanic  Rev.,  iii  (1912),  125);  Modern  Greek  folklore  and  ancient  Greek 
religion,  by  J.  C.  Lawson.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  PhiloL,  radii  (1912),  87.) 

editor.    Romanic  Review,  1910-11. 

Harper,  M.  W.  Manual  of  farm  animals,  a  practical  guide  to  the  choosing, 
breeding  and  keep  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  New  York,  191 1.  12  . 
pp.  xxv  +  545.    Illus. 

The  training  and  breaking  of  horses.    New  York,  1912.     12°.    pp.  xx  + 

387.    Illus.     (Rural  science  series!) 

Harris,  G.  D.    Oil  concentration  about  salt  domes.    (Science,  xxxiv  (1912), 

546.) 

editor  and  publisher.    Bulletins  of  American  Paleontology.    1911-12. 

Harris,  G.  W.    editor.    Islandica:    an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the 

Piske  Icelandic  Collection  in  Cornell  University  Library,  voL  v.,  1912. 

Hart,  J.  M.    Jonson's  Comedy  of  humors  [Review  of]  English  elements  in 

Jonson's  earlv  comedy,   by  Baskervill.  (Nation,  xciii  (191 1),  557.) 

The  lesson  of  the  Titanic.     (Nation,  xciv  (19 12),  491.) 

One  aspect  of  Gcethe  [Review  of]  Gcethe  and  his  woman  friends,  by  M.  C. 

Crawford.    (Same,  xciv  (1912),  136.) 

The  "social"  evil.    (Nation,  xciii  (1911),  392.) 

"Tells  his  tale".     (Same,  xciv  (1912),  52,  158.) 

Hartwell,  J.  A.,  and  J.  P.  Hoguet.  An  experimental  study  of  high  intestinal 
obstruction.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxliii  (1912),  357.) 

Experiments  on  high  intestinal  obstruction.    (Annals  of  Surgery, 

lv  (1012),  115.) 

Also  in  Trans,  of  the  N.  Y.  Surgical  Society. 

Hastings,  T.  W.    See  Lovejoy,  E.  D.,  and  T.  W.  Hastings. 

Hatcher,  R.  A.    See  Bggeston,  C.  and  R.  A.  Hatcher. 

Hayes.  A.    Industrial  accidents.    (N.  Y.  Call,  7  Tan.,  1912.) 

Is  the  new  income  tax  law  constitutional?    (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  26  Mar., 

1912.)    Also  in  Ithaca  Daily  News,  26  Mar.,  1912. 

Roosevelt  judicial  plan.  (Phila.  North  Amer.,  28  Mar.,  1912.) 

Republished  in  slightly  fuller  form  by  the  National  Roosevelt  Committee. 
Haynes,  L  S.    Report  of  two  cases  of  tetanus  treated  with  the  tetanus  anti- 

toxine;  recovery.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Surgery,  xxv  (1911),  295.) 

Hermannsson,  H.  Bibliography  of  ue  mythical-heroic  sagas.  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
19 12.    8°.    pp.  (9)  +  73.     (Islandica,  V.) 

'Islenzka  bokasafrid  i  Cornell.    (Loegberg,  xxiv  (iqii),  10.) 

Herrick,  G.  W.    Aphides  injurious  to  the  apple  and  cabbage.    (Bull,  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agr.,  no.  28  (1911),  70.) 

The  apple-leaf-roller;  archips  argyrospila.    (Proc.  West.  N.  Y.  Hort. 

Soc.,  (1912),  49.) 

The  elm-leaf  beetle;  the  common  squash  bug.    (Cornell  Rural  School 

Leaflet,  v  (191 1),  36,  39.) 
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The  fruit-tree  leaf -roller  with  notes  on  allied  species.    (Bull,  of  Cornell 

University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  no.  311,  (1912),  279.) 

Insect  enemies  of  the  farmer. — Insect  friends  of  the  farmer. — What  an 

insect  is.    (Halligan's  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture,  (1911),  271,  267,  261.) 

Notes  on  the  control  of /three  shade-tree  pests.    (Jour,  of  Economic 

Entomol.,  v  (1012),  169.) 

Articles  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  July,  1911-May,  1912,  vol.  bad — 

lxxii:  Spiders  vs.  borers,  17  June,  p.  684;  The  corn-stalk  borer,  29  July,  p.  785; 
The  web-spinner,  29  July,  p.  921 ;  Blister  beetles — old  fashioned  potato  bug,  29 
July,  p.  785;  Some  corrupt  lady-beetles,  16  Sept.,  p.  921 ;  The  grape  leaf  hopper, 
7  Oct.,  p.  980;  Controlling  the  woolly  aphis,  17  Feb.,  p.  187;  The  fruit-tree  leaf 
roller,  2  Mar.,  p.  263;  The  wicked  hen  flea,  30  Mar.,  p.  444;  The  life  history  of  a 
cut-worm,  18  May,  p.  618. 

HewetL  W.  T.  Hopes  for  the  New  Year  in  Ithaca.  (Ithaca  Daily  News,  20 
Jan.,  1912.) 

The  Jaoeb  H.  Schiff  endowment.    (Alumni  News,  xiv  (1912),  218.) 

Journalism.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  xxxii,  27  May,  1912.) 

The  need  of  the  social  center.    (Cornell  Alumni  News,  xiv  (1911),  08.) 

Hirshfeld,  C.  F.,  and  W.  N.  Barnard.    Elements  of  heat  power  engineering. 

Vol.  i.    New  York,  1912.    8°.    pp.  x  -f  371. 

Hoch,  A.  Social  side  of  psychiatry.  (Proc.  of  the  nth  N.  Y.  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  xii  (iqii),  44.) 

Hoobler,  B.  R.  An  automatic  device  for  reading  systolic  and  diastolic  blood- 
pressures.     (Med.  Rec,  lxxx  (1911),  1323.) 

Role  of  mineral  salts  in  the  metabolism  of  infants.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the 

Diseases  of  Children,  ii  (191 1),  107.) 

Appeared  also  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Pediatric  Soc.,  191 1. 
Hopkins,  G.  S.    Requirements  for  a  veterinary  education  abroad.    (Cornell 
Veterinarian,  i  (1912),  61.) 

Houlehan,  A.  E.    See  also  Browne,  A.  W.,  and  A.  E.  Houlehan. 
Hunter,  A.    On  urocanic  acid.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xi  (1912),  537.) 

and  M.  H.  Givens.    The  nitrogen  excretion  of  the  monkey,  with  special 

reference  to  the  metabolism  of  purines.     (Same,  xi  (1912),  39.) 

Appeared  also  in  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Biological  Chemists,  ii  (1912),  73. 

See  also  Simpson,  S.,  and  A.  Hunter. 

Hurwitz,  W.  A.  JUndwertaufgaben  bei  Systemen  von  linearen  partiellen 
Differential-gleichungen  erster  Ordnung.    Gottingen,  1910.    8°.    pp.  98. 

Note  on  mixed  linear  integral  equations.    (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math. 

Soc.,  xviii  (1912),  291.) 

Irvine,  F.    Trusts.     (Cyclopedia  of  law  and  procedure,  xxxix  (1912),  1-654O 
Isaacs,  A.  E.    Early  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  breast.    (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 
xciv  (1911),  181.) 

Proctoclysis;    a  new  apparatus  for  its  administration.     (Same,  xciv 

(191 1),  684.) 

Skin  grafting.     (Med.  Rev.,  lxxx  (191 1),  617.) 

Jacoby,  H.  S.,  jomt  author.  Text  book  on  roofs  and  bridges;  part  III. 
Bridge  design;  revised  and  partly  rewritten.  New  York,  19 12.  8°.  pp.  viii  + 
423.    Ulus. 

joint  author.    Report  of  Committee  no.  vii  on  wooden  bridges  and 

trestles.  (Proc.  of  the  12th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer.  Railway  Engineer- 
ing and  Maintenance  of  Way  Assoc.,  xii  (191 1),  275.) 

joint  author.    Same  [to  be  presented  to  the  13th  Annual  Convention  of 

the  Amer.  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Assoc.]  (Bull,  of  the 
Amer.  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Assoc.,  no.  141  (191 1),  77.) 

Same.    (Proc.  of  the  1  jth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer.  Railway 

Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Assoc.,  xiii  (1912),  77.) 

[Reviews  of)  Deflections  and  statically  indeterminate  stresses,  by  C.  W. 

Hudson.  (Engineering  News,  lxvii  (1912),  128.);  Short  course  in  graphic 
statics,  by  W.  L.  Cathcart  and  J.  I.  Chaffee.     (Same,  lxvii  (1912),  953.) 
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Jenks,  J.  W.  II  significato  politico  e  sociale  della  vita  e  dell'  insegnamento  di 
Gesu.    Naples,  1912.     16°.    pp.  145. 

The  economic  aspect  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  on  trusts.     (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  xx  (1912),  346.) 

The  German  elections.     (Amer.  Rev.  of  Reviews,  xlv  (1912),  45.) 

Restriction  of  immigration;  discussion.  (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.  Supple- 
ment, ii  (1912),  71,  78.) 

editor.    Reports  of  the  U.  S.  immigration  commission  for  1911-12. 

and  W.  J.  Xauck.    The  immigration  problem.     1st  ed.     New  York, 

191 1.    8°.    pp.  xvi  -f-  496. 

Same.    2d  ed.    New  York,  1912.    8°.    pp.  xvi  +  4.96. 

Johnston,  J.  C.  Some  toxic  effects  in  the  skin  of  disorders  of  digestion  and 
metabolism.     (Jour,  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  xxx  (IQ12),  136.) 

Jones,  A.  H.  Prof.  Pringle-Pattison's  epistemofogical  realism.  (Philos.  Rev., 
xx  (191 1),  405.) 

Jones,  F.  S.  Further  studies  on  bacillary  white  diarrhea  in  young  chickens. 
(Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College,  (1911-12),  69.) 

Karapetoff,  V.  The  electric  circuit.  2d  ed.,  rewritten,  enlarged,  and  reset. 
New  York,  1912.    8°.    pp.  xiv  +  2*0.    Illus. 

Engineering  applications  of  higher  mathematics.    Part  1.    Problems  on 

machine  design.    New  York,  191 1.    8°.    pp.  xv  +  69.    Illus. 

The  magnetic  circuit.    New  York,  191 1.    8°.    pp.  xvii  +  283.     Illus. 

Resistance  to  propulsion  of  ships  used  in  interior  navigation.    Part  II. 

Critical  history  of  tests.  (In  Russian).  St.  Petersburg,  191 1.  8°.  pp.  x  +  130 
+  30.    IUus. 

Investigation  was  made  by  request  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Department  of 

Waterways  and  published  by  it. 

An  address  before  Cornell  alumni.    (Ithaca  Daily  News,  4  Mar.,  1912.) 

Are  teachers  entitled  to  complimentary  desk  copies  of  technical  books? 

(Science,  n.  s.  xxxv  (1912),  452.) 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Steinmetz's  paper  on  "Mechanical  forces  in  magnetic 

fields".     (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  xxx  (191 1),  1871.) 

Essays  on  synchronous  machinery.    Pts.  vi  and  vii.    (General  Electric 

Rev.,  xiv  (1911),  315,  431.) 

- —  On  framing  of  examination  questions.  (Bull,  of  the  Soc.  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education,  ii  (191 1),  115.) 

Protective  electric  device,  U.  S.  Patent,  No.  998,  343.     (Official  Gazette 

of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  clxviii  (iqii),  678.) 

Significance  of  margin  in  life.     (Business  Philosopher,  (1912),  106.) 

Sur  quelques  calculs  pratiques  des  champs  electroStatiques.     (Trans. 

Congresso  Internazionale  delle  Apphcazioni  Elettriche,  Turin,  191 1.) 

Appeared  also  in  La  Lumiere  Electrique,  2d  series,  xvi  (191 1),  272. 

Thoughts  and  aphorisms.     (Business  Philosopher,  (1912),  180.) 

Kemmerer,  E.  W.  The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  and  some  of  its  mone- 
tary consequences.     (Quarterly  Tour,  of  Econ.,  xxvi  (1912),  215.) 

Some  public  aspects  of  the  Aldrich  plan  of  banking  reform.     (Jour,  of 

Pol.  Econ.,  xix  (191 1),  819.) 

The  United  States  Postal  Savings  Bank.     (Pol.  Science  Quarterly,  xxvi 

(191 1),  462.) 

Why  it  costs  you  more  to  live.     (Securities  Rev.,  i  (1912),  3.) 

[Reviews  of]    Cash  and  credit,   by  D.  A.  Barker.    (Annals  of  the 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Polit.  and  Social  Science,  xli  (1912),  317.);  Gold  for  India,  by 
M.  deP.  Webb.  (Amer.  Economic  Rev.,  ii  (1912),  387.);  Mexikos  Ubergang 
zur  Goldwahrung,  by  W.  Hegemann.  (Same,  i  (iqii),  376.);  The  purchasing 
power  of  money,  by  I.  Fisher.  (Yale  Rev.,  n.  s.,  i  (1912),  507.);  Simples  notions 
sur  les  changes  Strangers,  by  Gabriel  Faure.     (Amer.  Economic  Rev.,ii  (1912), 

3890 

associate  editor.    American  Economic  Review.     1911-1912. 

Kennedy,  R.  F.    Advances  in  pediatrics  (poliomyelitis).    (Amer.  Jour,  of 

Diseases  of  Children,  191 1.) 
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The  diagnosis  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis  in  the  preparalytic  stage.    (N.  Y. 

State  Jour,  of  Med.,  xii  (1912),  310.) 

Retrobulbar  neuntis  as  an  exact  diagnostic  sign  of  certain  tumours  aad 

abscesses  in  the  perital  lobes.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxlii  (1911), 

355-) 
\ The  symptomalogy  of  temporo-sphenoidal  tumours.     (Archives  of 

Internal  Medicine,  viii  (191 1),  317.) 

Keyes,  E.  L.    Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  considered  from  a  medical 

and  surgical  standpoint.    New  York,  19 12.    8°.    Illus. 

Further  observations  on  high  frequency  cauterization  of  bladder  lesions. 


(Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Assoc,  of  Genito  Urinary  Surgeons,  vi  (191 1),  118.) 
1  Interstate  Med.  Jour.,  xviii  (191 1),  1912. 

Intravenous  administration  of  phenolsulphonephthalein    for   ureter 
tudy  of  the  renal  function.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcvi  (1912),  "34*) 
A  new  method  for  extirpation  of  the  penis.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Surgery, 


Also  in  Interstate  Med.  jour.,  xviii  (191 1),  1912. 

Intravenous  administration  of  phenolsulpl     ....... 

catheter  study  of  the  renal  function.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcvi  (1912),  1134O 

A  new  method  for  extirpation  of  the  penis.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Sui 

d9").) 

Observations  upon  the  persistence  of  gonococci  in  the  male  urethra. 

(Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Urological  Assoc.,  v  (191 1),  37.) 

Two  cases  of  pneumo-scrotum.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Urology,  (1912).) 

and  A.  R.  Stevens.    A  clinical  study  of  renal  function  by  means  of 

phenolsulphonephthalein.     (Same,  viii  (iQ");  367.) 

Kimball,  D.  5.    New  Cornell  shops  and  their  purpose.  (Amer.  Machinist,  xxxv 
(1910,490.) 

The  principles  of  management.     (Same,  xxxvi  (1912),  963.) 

[Reviews  of]  Bearings  and  their  lubrication,  by  L.  P.  Alio 


brd.  (Amer. 
Machinist,  xxxv  (191 1),  1002.) ;  Cost  keeping  and  scientific  management,  by  H.  A. 
Evans.  (Same,  xxxv  (iQii),  376.);  Power,  by  C.  E.  Lucke.  (Same,  xxxv  (1911), 
610.);  Principles  of  industrial  engineering,  by  C.  B.  Going.  (Same,  xxxv  (191 1), 
466.) 

Kingsbury,  B.  P.    Cytoplasmic  fixation.     (Anat.  Record,  vi  (1912),  30.) 

The  histological  demonstration  of  Lipoids.     (Same,  v  (191 1),  313.) 

The  term  "chromaffin  system"  and  the  nature  of  the   "chromaffin 

reaction".     (Same,  v  (191 1),  11.) 

and  P.  E.  Hirsh.    The  degenerations  in  the  secondary  spermatogonia  of 

desmognathus  fusca.     (Jour,  of  Morphol.,  xxiii  (1912),  231.) 

Kramm,  H.  E.  Geology  of  Harrison  Gulch  in  Shasta  county,  California. 
(Bull,  of  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  no.  66  (1912).) 

Gypsum  deposits  of  New  Brunswick.  (Summary  report  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  191 1.) 

Some  effects  of  gypsum  on  clay.     (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc,  xiii 

(191 1),  689.) 

Law,  J.  Textbook  of  veterinary  medicine.  3d  ed.  revised.  Ithaca,  1910-12. 
4v.    8°. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease.     (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 

the  State  of  New  York,  (1910),  261.) 

The  invasion  of  New  York  by  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  1908.    (Same, 

(1910),  327.) 

Leigfrry,  C.  E.    See  Love,  H.  H.,  and  C.  E.  Leigfrry. 

Leverty,  A.  S.  A  case  of  fulminating  general  paresis,  with  autopsy.  (Med. 
Record,  lxxxi  (1912),  413.) 

Love,  H.  H.,  and  C.  E.  Leighty.  Germination  of  seed  as  affected  by  sulphuric 
acid  treatment.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  312 
(1912),  294.) 

Lovejoy.  E.  D.  Histological  changes  occurring  at  the  site  of  injection  of 
0.6  gram  of  salvarsan.     (Jour,  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  xxix  (191 1),  383.) 

■  Treatment  of  acne  with  stock  and  autogenous  acne  bacillus  vaccine. 

(Amer.  Jour,  ef  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxJiii  (1912),  693.) 

Lovejoy,  E.  D.,  and  T.  W.  Hastings.  Isolation  and  growth  of  the  acne  bacillus. 
(Jour,  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  xxix  (191 1),  80.) 
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Lyon,  T.  L.  Some  experiments  to  estimate  errors  in  field  plat  tests.  (Proc. 
of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Agronomy,  iii  (1912),  89.) 

and  J.  A.  BizzelL    Composition  of  the  drainage  water  of  a  soil  with  and 

without  vegetation,     (Jour,  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  iii  (191 1), 

742.) 

McClendon,  J.  F.  An  attempt  toward  the  physical  chemistry  of  the  produo 
tion  of  one-eyed  monstrosities.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiology,  xxix  (1912),  289.) 

Dynamics  of  cell  division,    iii.    (Same,  xxix  (1912),  298.) 

Echinochrome,  a  red  substance  in  sea  urchins.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xi 

(1912),  435.) 

A  note  on  the  dynamics  of  cell  division.     (Archiv  fur  Entwicklungs- 

mechanik  der  Organismen,  xxxiv  (1912),  263.) 

The  osmotic  and  surface  tension  phenomena  of  living  elements  and  their 

physiological  significance.     (Biological  Bull.,  xxii  (19 12),  113.) 

and  P.  H.  Mitchell.    Oxidation  in  the  sea  urchin's  eggs.     (Jour,  of  Biol. 

Chem.,  x  (1912),  459.) 

McClo&key,  A.  G.,  editor.    Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  1911-12. 
McKelvey,  J.  V.    The  groups  of  bi-rational  transformations  of  algebraic 
curves  of  genus  5.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Math.,  xxxiv  (1912),  115.) 

[Review  of]  First  course  in  algebra,  by  H.  E.  Hawkes,  W.  A.  Luby,  and 

F.  C.  Touton.     (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xviii  (1912),  199.) 

Mann,  A.  R.  Beginnings  in  agriculture.  New  York,  191 1.  12°.  pp.  x  -f 
341.    Illus.     (Rural  textbook  series.) 

Mason,  J.  F.  The  melodrama  in  France  from  the  Revolution  to  the  beginning 
of  Romantic  Drama.     (Chapter  I.) — [Diss.]    Baltimore,  191 2.    8°.    pp.xv+37. 

Matheson,  R.,  and  C.  R.  Crosby.  Aquatic  hymenoptera  in  America.  (Annals 
of  the  Entomol.  Soc.  of  Amer.,  v  (1912),  65.) 

Mean,  F.  S.  The  gospel  of  friendship,  delivered  before  the  Students  Club. 
[New  York,  1912.]     160.    pp.  14. 

Ideals  of  the  profession  of  medicine.    First  anniversary  address  before 

the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Northern  New  Jersey.     (Jour.- of  the  Med.  Soc.  of 
N.J.,     (1912).) 

The  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis  and  myocarditis.     (Same,  lviii 


treatment  of  bacillary  dysentery.     (Interstate  Med.  Jour.,  xviii 


(19"),  317;) 

-  The 
(1911),  899.) 

The  treatment  of  febrile  conditions.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences, 

cxlii  (I9ii),495) 

The  treatment  of  grip.     (Interstate  Med.  Jour.,  xviii  (191 1),  1 179.) 

The  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,    (Southern  Med.  Jour.,  iv* 

(191 1),  694  and  735.) 

and  A.  C.  Crehore.    The  micrograph:    a  preliminary  report  (Jour,  of 

the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Ivi  (191 1),  1549.) 

and  A.  I.  Ringer.    Studies  on  human  nephritis.     (Proc.  of  the  Soc  for 

Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  viii  (1911),  64.) 

See  also  NUes,  W.  L.,  and  F.  S.  Meant. 

Merritt,  E.,  editor.    The  Physical  Review,  1911-1912. 

See  also  Nichols,  E.  L.,  and  E.  Merritt 

Milks,  H.  J.  Prevention  and  control  of  hog  cholera.  (Report  ef  the  N.  Y~ 
State  Vet  Coll.,  (1910-11),  89.) 

Minns,  E.  R.  Cooperative  tests  of  corn  varieties.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell 
University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  314  (1912),  395.) 

Soy  beans  as  a  supplementary  silage  crop.    (Same,  no.  310  (1912),  259.) 

Monroe,  B.  S.    "White  .     (Nation,  xciv  (1912),  388.) 

Moore,  V.  A.  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  year 
1910-11,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  Feb.  15,  1912.  Albany,  1912.  8*. 
pp.  190.    Plates  and  diagrs. 

American  veterinary  education  and  its  problems.    [Read  at  meeting 

of  the  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  Toronto,  Sept.,  191 1.]     (Proc.  of  the  Amer- 
Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  (191 1),  105.) 
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Also  published  in  Cornell  Veterinarian  i.  (1912),  65,  and  in  Science,  n.  s. 
xxxiv  (191 1),  f57. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  its  problems  and  control.     (Proc.  of  the  U.  S. 

Sanitary  Live  Stock  Assoc,  191 1.) 

Also  published  in  Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  xl  (1912),  430. 

The  elimination  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  infected  cattle.     (Jour,  of  Med. 

Research,  xxiv  (1911),  517.) 

Further  studies  on  the  elimination  of  tubercle  bacteria  from  infected 

cattle.    (Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet  Coll.,  (1910-11),  50.) 

The  relation  of  diseases  of  cattle  to  those  of  children.     (Monthly  Bull., 

N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  n.  s.  vii  (1912),  130.) 

— ■■ —  A  tribute  to  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  Cornell,  1888.  (In  Memoriam, 
Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania;  Dean  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (19 12),  34.) 

And  C.  P.  Fitch.    An  inquiry  into  the  infection  of  rabies  through  the 

digestive  tract  and  the  preservation  of  rabid  brains  for  diagnosis.  (Report  of 
N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Coll.,  (1910-11),  61.) 

and  others.    Report  of  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Education, 

Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  191 1.    (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  (191 1),  06). 

and  others.  Report  of  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  for  the  Diag- 
nosis of  Rabies,  V.  A.  Moore,  chairman.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Public  Health 
Assoc.,  i  (191 1),  420.) 

Mulford,  W.  The  improvement  of  the  woodlot.  (Cornell  Reading-Courses,  i 
(1912),  109.) 

Recognition  of  trees  in  1911-12.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  v 

(191 1),  103.) 

The  white  pine.     (Same,  p.97.) 

See  also  Phiffips,  F.  J.,  and  W.  Mulford. 

Murlin,  J.  R.  Metabolism  of  development,  iii.  Qualitative  effects  of  preg- 
nancy on  the.  protein  metabolism  of  the  dog.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  xxvhi 
(1911),  422.) 

and  H.  C.  Bailey.    The  urine  of  late  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xi  (1912),  xvii.) 

See  also  Benedict,  S.  R.,  and  J.  R.  Murlin. 

Nammack,  C.  E.  The  Catholic  layman.  (St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Quarterly,  xvi 
(1910,300.) 

The  treatment  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.     (Med.  Record,  lxxxi  (19 12), 

107.) 

Needham,  J.  6.  General  biology:  a  book  of  outlines  and  practical  studies 
for  the  general  student.  3d  ed.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  191 1.  sm.  8*.  pp.  xiv  +  542. 
Illus. 

Same.    4th  ed.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912.    sm.  8*.    pp.  xiv  +  542.    Illus. 

Fish  culture  for  farmers.    (Canadian  Farmer's  Magazine,  iv  (1912), 

50.) 

Notes  on  some  nymphs  of  Agrinoniae  (Odonata)  of  the  Hagen  Collection. 

(Entomol.  News,  xxii  (191 1),  342.) 

Notes  on  some  nymphs  of  Gomphinae  (Odonata)  of  the  Hagen  Collection. 

(Same,  xxii  (1911),  392.) 

Strict  priority  in  nomenclature.     (Same,  xxiii  (1912),  271.) 

Neustadter,  M.,  and  W.  C.  Thro.    Experimental  poliomyelitis,  produced  in 

monkeys  from  a  new  source:    a  preliminary  report.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xciv 
(191 1),  813.) 

Experimental  poliomyelitis,  produced  in  monkeys  from  the  dust  of  the 

sickroom:   a  further  contribution.     (Same,  xcv  (1912),  23.) 

Experimentelle  poliomyelitis  acuta.     (Deutsche  medizinische  Wochen- 

schrift,  xxxviii  (1912),  693.) 

Nichols,  E.  L.  Laboratory  manual  of  physics  and  applied  electricity.  Vol.  i. 
Junior  course  in  general  physics;  revised  and  rewritten  by  E.  Blaker.  New  York, 
191 1.    8°.    pp.  xiii  -f  4I7- 
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Daylight:    an  illustrated  lecture.     (Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 


clxxiii  (1912),  315.) 

editor.    The  Physical  Review,  1911-12. 

and  E.  Merritt    Studies  in  luminescence.    Washington,  1912.    8( 


pp.  viii  +  225.    Illus.     (Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.    Publication  no. 

152.) 

A  method  of  using  the  photoelectric  cell  in  photometry.     (Physical 

Rev.,  xxxiv  (1912),  475.) 

Studies  in  luminescence,  xvi.    The  fluorescence  and  absorption  of 

certain  uranyl  salts.     (Same,  xxxiii  (191 1),  354.) 

Niles,  W.  L.,  and  F.  S.  Meant.  Lobar  pneumonia  of  micrococcus  catarrhalis 
and  bacillus  coli  communis  origin.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxlii  (191 1), 
803.) 

Norris,  H.  H.  Educational  value  of  electric  railway  work.  (Electric  Trac- 
tion Weekly,  viii  (1912),  307.) 

Report  of  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 

Engineering  Education,  191 1.     (Electrical  World,  Iviii  (191 1),  84.) 

Some  notes  on  electrical  progress  of  19 1 1  and  present  tendencies.  (South- 
ern Electrician,  xliv  (1912),  3.) 

Also  in  Sibley  Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxvi  (1912),  171. 

[Reviews  of]    Alternating  current  design,  by  Jf.  Frith.     (Engineering 

News,  lxvii  (1912),  956);  Elements  of  electrical  transmission,  by  O.  J.  Ferguson. 
{Same,  lxvi  (191 1),  54);  The  induction  motor,  by  B.  F.  Bailey.  (Same,  lxvii 
(1912),  327);  Krankheiten  des  Blei-Akkumulators,  by  H.  Kretzschmar.  (Same, 
956);    Storage  batteries,  by  H.  W.  Morse.     (Same,  956.) 

editor.  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion, 1911-12. 

editor.    Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 

Education,  1911-12. 

Northup,  C.  S.  A  catalogue  of  the  Cornell  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
(Theta  of  New  York).    Ithaca,  19 12.    8°.    pp.  39. 

The  present  bibliographical  status  of  modern  philology.    Chicago,  191 1 . 

8°.    pp.  iv  +  42. 

Charles  Henry  Hull.     (Quill,  i  (191 1),  81.) 

A  critique  by  Horace  Walpole.     (Mod.  Language  Rev.,  vi  (1911),  387.) 

The  Dickens  centenary.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  7  Feb.  1912,  4.) 

Elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.     (Cornell  Era,  xliv  (191 1),  177.) 

The  folk  and  the  individual  as  poets.     (Dial.,  li  (191 1),  524.) 

Foreign  journals  in  America.     (Notes  and  Queries,  nth  ser.,  v  (19 12), 

53-) 

Memorials  of  an  American  scholar.     (Dial.,  lii  (19 12),  90.) 

A  new  study  of  poetry.     (Same,  lii  (1912),  464.) 

On  the  bibliography  of  Shakespeare.     (Jour,  of  English  and  Germanic 

Philol.,  xi  (191 2),  218.) 

The  passive  with  an  object.     (Notes  and  Queries,  1 1  ser.,  iv  (1912),  491.) 

joint  author.    Progressive  studies  in  English,  by  A.  Blount  and  C.  S. 

Northup.    New  York,  1911-12.    1  v.    8*. 

cooperating  editor.    Jour,  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  191 1-12. 

Oberndorf,  C.  P.  A  case  of  hallucinosis  induced  by  repression.  (Jour,  of 
Abnormal  Psychology,  vi  (1912),  438.) 

Constitutional  inferiority  and  its  psychoses.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med. 

Assoc.,  Iviii  (1912),  249.) 

Myatonia  atrophica.     (Same,  lvii  (191 1),  n  17.) 

The  sterilization  of  defectives.     (N.  Y.  State  Hospitals  Bull.,  v  (1912), 

no.  1.) 

Ogden,  H.  N.  The  pollution  %i  Two  Mile  Creek  in  the  city  of  Olean. 
(Monthly  Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  xxvii  (191 1),  256.) 

Regulation  of  stream  pollution.     [Conference  of  Health  Officers].    (32d 

Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  191 1.) 
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The  relation  of  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  to  infant 

mortality  and  infant  vitality.     (Monthly  Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of 
Health,  xxviii  (1912),  124.) 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Cortland.     (Same,  xxvii  (191 1), 

282.) 

Tastalling  a  small  sewage  disposal  plant.    (House  and  Garden,  xxi 

(1912),  38,  62.) 

and  H.  B.  Cleveland.  Practical  methods  of  sewage  disposal  for  resi- 
dences, hotels,  and  institutions.    New  York,  191 2.    8°.    pp.  vi  -j-  132.    Illus. 

Olmsted,  B.  W.    A  modern  Spanish  mystic.     (Nation,  xciv  (1912),  104.) 

Appeared  also  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  4  Mar.,  19 12. 

Okson,  A.  Description  of  a  new  genus  and  species  of  Palaechinoidea.  (Amer. 
Jour,  of  Science,  4th  ser.  xxziii  (1912),  442.) 

!•'  Orndorff,  W.  R.,  and  T.  G.  Delbridge.    Second  paper  on  tetrachlorquelein. 
(Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  xlvi  (191 1),  1.) 

and  D.  S.  Pratt    The  two  phthaloxines  and  some  of  their  derivatives. 

(Same,  xlvii  (1912),  89.) 

Owens,  F.  w.  [Reviews  of]  Encyklopadie  der  Elementar-Mathematik,  von 
H.  Weber  und  J.  Wellstein.  Erster  band:  Elementare  Algebra  und  Analysis. 
(Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xvii  (191 1),  546) ;  Grundlagen  der  Geometric  von 
F.  Schur.  (Same,  xviii  (1912),  309) ;  Solid  geometry,  by  H.  E.  Slaught  and  N.  J. 
Lennes.     (Same,  xviii  (1912),  198.) 

Phillips,  F.  J.  and  W.  Mulford.  Utah  juniper  in  Central  Arizona.  (Circ.  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  no.  197  (1912),  1.) 

Polk,  W.  M.  Procidentia  uteri,  supra-pubic  plication  of  vagina  and  shorten- 
ing of  the  utero-sacral  and  broad  ligaments.  (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Gynecological 
Society,  xxxvii  (1912).) 

Pope,  P.  R*  Writing  and  speaking  German:  exercises  in  German  composition 
and  conversation,  with  notes  and  vocabularies.  New  York,  1912.  120.  pp.  xii 
-f  280.    Illus. 

Ranum,  A.  On  the  principle  of  duality  in  the  geometry  of  the  sphere.  (Amer. 
Jour,  of  Math.,  xxxiv  (19 12),  31.) 

[Review  of]  Bibliography  of  non-Euclidean  geometry,  by  D.  M.  Y. 

Sommerville.     (Science,  n.  s.,  xxxv  (1912),  697.) 

editor.    Bulletin  of  the  Amer.  Mathematical  Society,  1911-12. 

Reddick,  D.    Frost  injury.     (Proc.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers'  Assoc., 

(1912),  14.) 

Redflel<L  H.  W.  The  oxidation  of  hydrazine:  v.  Reaction  between  potassium 
iodate  and  hydrazine  sulphate.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxxiii  (191 1), 

1353.) 

Reese,  R*  G.    The  effects  of  salvarsan  on  the  eye,  read  before  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  Albany,  Apr.  17, 1912.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 

xcv  (1912),  1356.) 

A  new  muscle  resection  operation  for  squint.     (Same,  60.) 

Ries,  H.  The  clay  and  shale  deposits  of  the  western  provinces  of  Canada. 
(Quarterly  Bull,  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,    no.  16,  191 1.) 

The  clay  and  shale  deposits  of  western  Canada.     (Summary  Report  of 

the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  (19 10),  174.) 

A  review  of  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  white  residual  kaolins.     (Trans. 

of  the  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc.,  xiii  (191 1),  51.) 

[Reviews  of]    Mineralogy,  by  F.  H.  Hatch;    Practical  geology  and 

mineralogy,  by  W.  D.  Hamman;  The  world's  minerals,  by  L.  J.  Spencer.     (En- 
gineering News,  lxvii  (1912),  329.) 

and  J.  Keele.    The  clay  and  shale  deposits  of  the  western  provinces  of 

Qanada.     (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  no.  24E,  191 2.) 

Riley,  H.  W.  Knots,  hitehes,  and  splices.  (Cornell  Reading  Courses,  i :  Rural 
Bngmeering  Series,  (1912),  45.) 

Riley,  w.  A.    Notes  on  the  relation  of  insects  to  disease.    Ithaca,  191 2.    8°. 

pp.  51- 

The  relation  of  insects  to  disease.     (Cornell  Countryman,  ix  (191 1),  12.) 
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[Reviews  of]    The  butterfly  and  moth  book,  by  £.  Robertson-Miller. 


(Nation,  xciv  (1912),  501);  The  house-fly — disease  carrier,  by  L.  O.  Howard. 
(Same,  xciii  (191 1),  425);  Papers  from  the  Tortugas  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  vol.  iv.  (Same,  xciii  (191 1),  104);  The  reduction  of  domestic  mos- 
quitoes, by  £.  H.  Ross.    (Same,  xciv  (1912),  40.) 

Rogers,  J.  The  results  of  "specific"  remedies  n  diseased  states  accompanied 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  .thyroid.     (Annals  of  Surgery,  li  (1910),  145.) 

A  theory  for  the  pathologic  physiology  involved  in  disease  of  the  thyroid 

gland  and  its  therapeutic  application.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Ivii 
(191 1),  801.) 

Rose,  F.  The  care  and  feeding  of  children.  Pt.  1-2.  (Cornell  Reading 
Courses,  i :    Food  series,  (191 1),  1,  17.) 

Food  for  the  farm  family.  (Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, no.  26  (191 1),  113.) 

Laundry.    (Cornell  Reading  Courses,  i :    Farm  House  Series;   (1912), 

109.) 

Preservation  of  food  in  the  home.     (Same,  Food  Series,  (19 12),  257.) 

Ross,  H.  E.    The  cell  content  of  milk.     (Jour,  of  Infectious  Diseases,  x  (1912) , 

6.) 

and  others.    Practical  dairy  problems,  by  H.  E.  Ross,  E.  S.  Guthrie,  and 

W.  W.  Fisk.     (Cornell  Reading  Courses,  i :    Dairying  Series  (19 12),  149.) 

Saby,  R.  S.  Railroad  legislation  in  Minnesota,  1 849-1 875.  (Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  Historical  Collections,  xv  (1912),  1.) 

Thesis  (Ph.D.) — University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sampson,  M.  [Review  of  J  A  critical  biography  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  by 
A.  Henderson.     (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  xi  (1912),  170.) 

Savage.  E.  S.,  and  G.  W.  Tailby,  jr.  The  production  of  hot  house  lambs. 
(Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  309  (1912),  229.) 

Substitutes  for  skimmed  milk  in  raising  calves,  with  supplement  showing 

later  development.     (Same,  no.  304,  (1911),  1.) 

Schlapp,  M.  G.    The  enemy  at  the  gate.     (Outlook,  c  (1912),  782.) 

Feeble-minded  boys  and  crime.     (Survey,  xxvii  (1912),  1846.) 

Schmidt,  N.    Jewish  sects  in  the  Hellenistic  world.     (Modern  View,  xxii 

(1912),  8.) 

Neutralize  the  air!    (Independent,  lxxii  (191 1),  759.) 

The  new  Jesus  myth  and  its  ethical  value.    (Internat.  Jour,  of  Ethics, 

xxii(i9ii),  19.) 

The  new  Latin  Africa.     (Independent,  lxxi  (191 1),  1440.) 

Spinoza.     (Jewish  Exponent,  liv  (191 1),  12.) 

Woman's  right  to  vote.     (Lyons  Republican,  3  Aug.,  191 1.) 

— ■ —  [Reviews  of  J  The  apocryphal  acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  and 
Thomas,  by  B.  Pick.  (International  Jour,  of  Ethics,  xxii  (1912),  372);  The 
Christ  myth,  by  A.  Drews.  (Same,  232) ;  The  ethics  of  Jesus,  by  H.  C.  King. 
(Same,  233) ;  The  pleroma:  An  essay  on  the  origin  of  Christianity,  by  P.  Cams. 
(Same,  368); 

Schoder,  E.  W.  Loss  of  head  in  screw  pipe  elbows  and  tees.  (Cornell  Civil 
Engineer,  xx  (191 1),  107.) 

Mixing,  diluting,  or  contaminating  effects  with  liquid  flow  in  pipes. 

(Same,  122.) 

Railroad  responsibility  for  overhead  bridges.     (Engineering  Record, 

lxv  (1012),  140.) 

Schurman,  J.  G.  Cornell  University:  19th  annual  report  of  President  Schur- 
man,  1910-1 1 ,  with  the  treasurer's  report,  and  the  reports  of  the  deans  of  faculties, 
directors  of  colleges,  the  registrar,  the  librarian,  and  other  officers.  Ithaca,  191 1 . 
8*.  pp.  34  +  47  +  cxv.  Folding  tables.  (Official  Publications  of  Cornell 
University,  vol.  h,  no.  18.) 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  year  1910-11, 

transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  Feb.  15,  1912.  Albany,  1912.  8°.  pp.  190. 
Plates  and  diagr. 
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Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  University  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1911, 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  Jan.,  1912.    Albany,  1912.    8°.    pp.  149. 

Address  of  welcome  at  the  1  ith  Annual  Normal  Institute,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

Nov.  15,  1909.    (Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agr.,  no.  28  (191 1),  11.) 

Jefferson  and  public  policies  today;  founder's  day  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Apr.  13,  191 1.  (University  of  Virginia  Alumni  Bull.,  July, 
1911.) 

Needs  of  veterinarians.     (Cornell  Veterinarian,  i  (19 12),  55.) 

President  Taft's  arbitration  treaties:  a  forward  step  in  civilization; 

address  before  the  national  conference  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  Cincinnati,  Nov.  7, 191 1.  (Proc.  of  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 

19") 

Also  appeared  in  the  Maryland  Quarterly,  no.  9,  191 2. 

'  Public  opinion  and  the  National  Reserve  Association  plan:    address 

before  the  37th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  New 

Orleans,  La.,  22  Nov.,  191 1.     (Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Bankers' 

Convention  Section,  xciii  (191 1),  139.) 

Also  appeared  in  Commerce  Monthly,  vii  no.  12   (191 1),  72;  Financier, 

Dec.,  191 1,  extra  ed.;  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Bankers'  Assoc.,  n.  s.  xcviii.  no.  1427A 

191 1 ),  80;  Proc.  of  the  37th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer.  Bankers'  Assoc., 

19") 

The  republican  presidential  nomination.     (Independent,  Ixxii  (1912), 

600.) 

Socialism.     (N.  Y.  Tribune,  25  Feb.,  1912.) 

Schwartz,  H.  J.  A  comparative  study  of  the  Wassermann  and  Weil  cobra 
venom  reactions  for  syphilis.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcv  (1912),  23.) 

and  A.  McNeil.  The  complement-fixation  test  in  the  diagnosis  of  gono- 

coccic  infections.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  n.  s.  cxli  (1911)1  693O 

Shearer.  J.  S.  The  thermo  E.  M.  F.  of  the  nernst  filament  (Phys.  Rev., 
xxxiv  (19 12),  238.) 

Sheldon,  P.  G.  Some  observations  and  experiments  on  joint  planes.  (Jour, 
of  Geology,  xx  (1912),  53,  164.) 

SilL  H.  A.  New  points  of  view  in  Roman  history.  (Annual  Report  of  the 
N.  E.  History  Teachers'  Assoc.,  191 1.) 

Simpson,  S.  The  effect  of  changing  the  daily  routine  on  the  diurnal  rhythm 
in  body  temperature.    (Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  xlviii  (1912),  231.) 

The  food  factor  in  hibernation.     (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and 

Med.,  ix  (1912),  92.) 

Improved  technique  in  the  use  of  Schafer's  frog  heart  plethysmograph. 

(Quarterly  Jour,  of  Exp.  Physiol.,  iv  (1911),  249.) 

The  influence  of  age  on  the  symptoms  following  thyro-parathyroidec- 

tomy.     (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  ix  (1911),  2.) 

An  investigation  into  the  effects  of  seasonal  changes  on  body  tempera- 
ture.    (Proc.  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  xxxii  (1912),  no.) 

Observations  on  the  body  temperature  of  some  diving  and  swimming 

birds.     (Same,  xxxii  (191 1),  19.) 

Temperature  regulation  in  the  woodchuck  (marmotta  monax).     (Amer. 

Jour,  of  Physiol.,  xxix  (1912),  ix.) 

and  A.  Hunter.  The  possible  vicarious  relationship  between  the  pitui- 
tary and  thyroid  glands.     (Quarterly  Jour,  of  Exp.  Physiol.,  iv  (1911),  257.) 

[Paper  from  the  laboratory  of  S.  Simpson,  published  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Physiol.] :  A  new  form  of  perfusion  stopcock,  by  6.  R.  Macmillan.    xliii  (191 1),  ii. 

Smith,  P.  M.  Zairah;  autorisierte  uebersetzung  von  Dr.  A.  Schimmelpfennig. 
Dresden,  1912.    8°.    pp.  212.     (Kriminalromane  aller  Nationen.    Bd.  42.) 

Translation  of  The  stolen  signet. 

A  good  investment.     (Woman's  Home  Companion,  Aug.,  191 1.) 

On  the  deck  of  the  steamer.     (Same,  July,  1912.) 

Trefle.     (Pictorial  Rev.,  Feb.,  1912.) 
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When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws.     (Woman's  Home  Companion, 

Match,  1912.) 

Smith,  P.  E.  Specific  characters  used  in  the  germs  Pseodococcus.  (Annals  of 
the  EntomoL  Soc  of  Amer.t  iv  (iqii),  309.) 

Snyder,  V.  An  application  of  the  (1,  2)  quaternary  correspondence  to  the 
Weddte  and  Kmrnnrr  snrf aces,    (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc,xii  (1911),  354.) 

The  Carisrahe  meeting  of  the  German  Mathematical  Society.     (BuIL  of 

the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xviii  (1912),  169.) 

Entrance  to  college  by  college  entrance  board  examinations  [Rept.  of 

Committee  vii.  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.]  (U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Education,  BuIL  8  (191 1),  28.) 

The  invorotonal  birational  transformation  of  the  plane,  of  order  17. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  Math.,  xxxiii  (191 1),  527.) 

Periodic  quadratic  transformations  in  the  plane.     (Annals  of  Math., 

xiH  (1912),  140.) 

(Review  of]    Notice  sur  le  systeme  des  six  coordonnees  homogenes 

d'une  drorte ;    by  A.  Se&rian.     (BuIL  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xviii 

(1911),  84.) 

• editor.    Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  1911-12. 

Soole,  R.  R.  Arthrodesis  of  some  of  the  smaller  joints  in  the  treatment  of 
paralytic  and  acquired  deformities.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lviii  (1912), 
1440.) 

Spedden,  B.  R.  Is  the  study  of  economics  useful  for  the  engineer?  (Sibley 
Jour,  of  Eng.,  xxvi  (1912),  280.) 

The  trade  union  label.    (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History 

and  Political  Science,  ser.  xxviii  (1910),  235.) 

Sterrett,  J.  R.  S.  A  call  of  contemporary  society  for  research  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912.    8°.    pp.  205. 

The  Cornell  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Assyro-Babyknrian 

Orient.  [Publications.]  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  191 1.  L  8°.  Dms.  Contents:  VoL  L 
Pt.  2.  Travels  and  studies  in  the  nearer  East,  by  A.  T.  Oimstead:  B.B.  Charles, 
and  J.  E.  Wrench. 

Stockard,  C.  R.  The  American  Society  of  Naturalists.  (Science,  n.  s.  xxxv 
(1912),  78.) 

The  experimental  production  of  various  eye  abnormalities  and  an 

analysis  of  the  development  ot  the  primary  parts  of  the  eye.  (Verhand.  des  viii 
Internat.  Z00L  Kongresses  zu  Grate,  (1912).) 

The  influence  of  alcoholism  on  the  offspring.  (Proa  of  the  Soc  for  Exp. 

BioL  and  Med.,  ix  (1912),  71.) 

Is  the  control  of  embryonic  development  a  practical  problem?  (Science, 

n.  s.  xxxv  (1912),  788.) 

Monsters  and  their  production.     (Science  Conspectus,  ii  (1912).) 

8tockmgf  W.  A.,  jr.    The  relation  of  microorganisms  to  milk. — The  relation 

of  microorganisms  to  some  special  dairy  products.  (Microbiology  for  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  science  students.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Marshall.  (1911,  292, 
363.) 

Strtmk,  W.,  Jr.  [Reviews  of]  Concordance  to  the  poems  of  William  Words- 
worth, by  L.  A.  Cooper.  (Med.  Lang.  Notes,  xxvii  (1912),  81.);  The  riddles  of 
the  Exeter  Book,  edited  by  P.  Tupper,  jr.     (Same,  xxvi  (191 1),  260.) 

editor.    Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  William  Shakespeare.    Edited  with 

introduction  and  notes.  Boston,  191 1.  129.  pp.  xxviii  +  130.  (Riverside 
Literature  Series,  no.  212.) 

K  ,  Stryke,  A.  C.  The  life-cycle  of  the  malarial  parasite.  (EntomoL  News,  xxiii 
(1912),  221.) 

Tailby,  G.  W.    See  Savage,  E.  S.,  and  G.  W.  Tailby. 

Tanner,  J.  H.  Brief  course  in  analytic  geometry.  New  York,  191 1.  8°. 
pp.  x  +  282. 

Thilly,  F.    The  characteristics  of  the  present  age.     (Hibbert  Jour.,  x  (191 1), 

253) 

Philosophy.     (New  Internat.  Year  Book,  (191 1),  562.) 
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The  relation  of  consciousness  and  object  in  sense  perception.    [Abstract 

of  paper.]    (Philos.  Rev.,  xxi  (1912),  202.) 

fcr— - —  [Review  of]  Classical  moralists,  by  B.  Rand.  (Same,  xx  (191 1),  446); 
Lebendiges  und  Totes  in  Hegels  Philosophie,  by  B.  Croce.  (Same,  xxi  (1912), 
218.) 

editor.    International  Journal  of  Ethics,  1911-12. 

Thompson,  W.  G.    Clinical  experiences  with  sera  and  vaccines.     (Trans,  of 
the  N.  H.  State  Med.  Assoc.,  191 1.) 

Elephantiasis  non-parasitica.     (Med.  Record,  lxxx  (191 1),  211.) 

Occupational  diseases  of  modern  life.     (Maine  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1912.) 

Reporting   of  occupational   diseases  by  physicians.     (Pro.   of    the 

Acad,  of  PoL  Science,  ii  (191 1-12),  76.) 

Resum6  of  the  importance  and  prevalence  of  the  occupational  diseases. 

(Med.  Record,  lxxxi  (191 2),  201.) 

Ventilation  problems  of  hospitals  and  public  schools.     (Heating  and 


Ventilating  Magazine,  May-Tune,  1912.) 
Thro,  W.  C.    See  Du  Bois,  E. 


.T  •  w.    uw  — '*•  *»*#»»  *».  F.,  and  W.  C.  Thro. 
See  Neustadter,  M.,  and  w.  C.  Thro. 
Titchener,  E.  B.    Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic  2er  Teil.     Leipzig,  191 1 ,  sm.  8°. 
pp.  ix  +  503-561. 

Alfred  Binet.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology,  xxiii  (1912),  140.) 

Description  vs.  statement  of  meaning.     (Same,  165.) 

Memory  and  imagination:    a  restatement.    (Psychological  Rev.,  xix 

(1912),  158.) 

A  note  on  the  consciousness  of  self.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology,  xxii 

(191 1),  540.) 

The  psychology  of  the  new  Britannica.     (Same,  xxiii  (1912),  37.) 

and  L.  R.  Getealer.    A  bibliography  of  the  scientific  writings  of  Wilhelm 

Wundt:    third  supplementary  list.     (Same,  xxii  (ipi  1),  568.) 

American  editor.  Mind,  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Phil- 
osophy, 1911-12. 

associate  editor.    The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1911-12. 

and  M.  Bentley,  editors.    Cornell  University  studies  in  psychology. 

No.   70.    E.   Jacobson.    Consciousness  under  anaesthetics.     (Amer.   Jour,   of 
Psychology,  xxi  (191 1),  333.) 

Same.    71.  E.  Jacobson.  On  meaning  and  understanding.   (Same,  553.) 

Same.    72.  A.  de  V.  Schaub.   On  the  intensity  of  images.    (Same,  346.) 

Same.     73.    L.  R.  Geissler.    Analysis  of  consciousness  under  negative 

instruction.     (Same,  xxii  (1912),  183.) 

Torrey,  T.  C.    Numbers  and  types  of  bacteria  carried  by  city  flies.     (Jour,  of 

Infectious  Diseases,  x  (191 2),  166.) 

Tuttle,  E.  M.    Henry  David  Thoreau.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  v 

(i9ii),4i.) 

A  home  garden.     (Same,  (1912),  218.) 

Letter  to  boys  and  girls.     (Same,  (191 1),  179.) 

Same.     (Same,  (1912),  208.) 

Same.     (Same,  241.) 

The  soil.     (Same,  219.) 

Udall,  D.  H.  Some  principles  of  veterinary  hygiene  and  their  relation  to  the 
health  of  sheep  and  swine.  (Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College,  (1910- 
11),  116.) 

Ulbricht,  T.  C.  and  C.  E.  Torrance,  jr.  American  practice  in  the  rating  of 
internal  combustion  engines.     (Sibley  Jour,  of  Eng.,  xxvi  (1912),  279.) 

Underwood.  P.  H.  The  land  survey  of  the  Canal  Zone.  (Cornell  Civil 
Engineer,  xx  (1912),  349.) 

Van  Alstyne,  E.  V.  N.  and  P.  A.  Grant  The  absorption  of  albumin  without 
digestion.    (Jour,  of  Med.  Research,  n.  s.  xx  (ion),  399.) 

Vandegrift,  G.  W.    Old  ophthalmology.    (Med.  Brief,  xl  (1912),  283.) 

Salvarsan  rvs.  mercury  in  ocular  syphilis.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Dermatology, 

xv  (191 1),  478.) 
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Surgery  of  myopia.    (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xciv  (1911),  1057.) 

Treatment  of  gonorrheal  chorioiditis  by  vaccines.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer. 


Med.  Assoc,  lviii  (1912),  1756.) 

Van  Rensselaer,  M.  Cornell  study  clubs.  (Cornell  Reading  Courses,  i: 
Rural  Life  Series,  (1912),  153.) 

Reading  in  the  farm  home.    (Same,  85.) 

editor.    Cornell  Reading  Course  for  the  Farm  Home,  1911-12. 

von  Engeln,  O.  D.  The  campus  and  the  Cornell  region.  (Cornell  Era,  xlv 
(1912),  560.) 

In  Missouri.     (Jour,  of  Geog.,  x  (1912),  263.) 

Phenomena  associated  with  glacier  drainage  and  wastage.    (Zeits.  fur 

Gletscherkunde,  vi  (191 1),  104.) 

Ralph  Stockman  Tarr.    (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  xliv  (1912),  283,) 

Some  factors  influencing  the  percentages  of  mineral  plant  foods  con- 
tained in  soils.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  xxxii  (191 1),  350.) 

A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Stockman  Tarr.    (Cornell  Era,  xliv 

(I9")»  363.) 

Warren,  G.  F.    Beans.    (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  v  (1911),  78.) 

Cost  accounting  on  farms.    [Proc.  of  the  72d  annual  meeting  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.]    (Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agr.,  (1912),  921.) 

The  importance  of  diversified  farming  on  dairy  farms.    (Tompkins 

County  Breeders'  Jour.,  i  (191 1),  101.) 

In  the  public  school,  should  agriculture  be  taught  as  agriculture  or  as 

applied  science?     (nth  Yearbook  of  the  Nat.  Soc.  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Pt.  ii,  (1912),  98.) 

Size  of  farm  and  farm  families.    (Amer.  Breeders'  Magazine,  ii  (1911)1 

3"0 

What  are  profits?    (Cornell  Countryman,  ix  (191 1),  81.) 

Webber,  H.  J.    Agricultural  education  ana  the  greater  college  of  agriculture. 

(111.  Farmers'  Institute  Bull.,  no.  16,  58.) 

Conservation  ideals  in  the  improvement  of  plants.    (Popular  Science 

Monthly,  lxxx  (1912),  578.) 

The  Cornell  experiments  in  breeding  timothy.  (Amer.  Breeders'  Maga- 
zine, iii  (1912),  85.) 

The  effect  of  research  in  genetics  on  the  art  of  breeding.    (Science,  n.  s. 

xxxv  (1912),  507.) 

Appeared  also  in  the  Amer.  Breeders'  Magazine,  iii  (1912),  29,  125. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  term  good  seed.    (N.  Y.  Tribune  Farmer,  28 

Mar.,  1912.) 

The  improvement  of  the  timothy  crop.    (Proc.  of  the  Nat.  Hay  Assoc. 

(191 1).) 

Plant  breeding  as  a  business  for  farmers.    (Amer.  Breeders'  Magazine, 

iii  (1912),  64.) 

— —  Plant  improvement  by  breeding.  (Proc.  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen's  Assoc., 
1912.) 

The  production  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  timothy.    (Bull,  of 

the")Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  313  (1912),  337.) 

Weil,  IL  Bemerkungen  zur  Arbeit  von  P.  Kuschakoff.  (Zeitschrift  fur 
Immunitatsforschung,  xiii  (1912),  216.) 

On  tumor-immunity  in  rats.    (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med., 

ix  (1910,32.) 

and  A.  F.  Coca.    An  experimental  study  of  antianaphylaxis.    (Same,  ix 

(1912),  102.) 

Wells,  A.  E.  Expansion  at  Cornell  University.  (Bull,  of  the  Soc.  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  xi  (19 12),  488.) 

Walsh,  T.  W.  B.    See  Browne,  A.  W.9  and  T.  W.  B.  Welsh. 

Wfeeeler,  J.  M.  Extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye  with  the  "Corneal 
curette".    (Med.  Press  and  Circular,  n.  s.  xcii  (191 1),  471.) 

Whetzel,  H.  H.  and  J.  Rosenbaum.  The  diseases  of  ginseng  and  their  con- 
trol.   (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Plant  Industry  Bull.,  250  (1912),  1.) 
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Whipple,  G.  M.  Relative  efficiency  of  phonetic  alphabets.  Baltimore,  191 1. 
8°.    pp.  52.     (Educational  Psychology  Monographs.) 

Reply  to  the  "Opinions  of  certain  scholars  and  experts"  regarding  my 

study  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  phonetic  alphabets.    Ithaca,  19 12.    8°.    pp.  4. 

The  amateur  and  the  Binet-Simon  tests.  (Jour,  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, iii  (1912),  118.) 

Continuation  school  for  girls.    (Same,  158.) 

Fatigue.     (Cyclopedia  of  Education,  ii  (1911),  579.) 

The  left-handed  child.   (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  ii  (191 1 ) ,  574.) 

Meeting  of  experimental  psychologists.     (Same,  339.) 

The  N.  Yi  State  Teachers1  Association.    (Same,  in  (1912),  38.) 

The  psychology  of  testimony.     (Psychological  Bull.,  viii  (1911)1  307.) 

Recent  literature  on  the  psychology  of  testimony.     (Jour,  of  Criminal 

Law  and  Criminology,  ii  (191 1),  654.) 

Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality.     (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  ii  (1911)*  35.) 

Some  recent  literature  on  sex  education  and  sex  hygiene.     (Same,  464.) 

Special  classes  for  gifted  children.     (Same,  iii  (191 2),  292.) 

What  is  the  value  of  a  college  education?     (Same,  ii  (191 1),  592.) 

translator.    Mental  fatigue:  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  nature 

of  mental  fatigue,  of  the  methods  of  its  measurement  and  of  their  results,  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  instruction,  by  M.  Offner.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  G.  M.  Whipple.  Baltimore,  191 1.  sm.  8°.  pp.  viii-f  131  • 
(Educational  Psychology  Monographs.) 

[Reviews  of]    Hereditary  characters  and  their  modes  of  transmission,  by 

C.  E.  Walker.  (Jour,  of  Educational  Psychology,  ii  (191 1),  512);  The  Junior 
Republic:  its  history  and  ideals,  by  W.  R.  George.  (Same,  518) ;  Die  Probleme 
der  Graphologie:  Entwurf  einer  Psychodiagnostik,  by  L.  KLages.  (Jour,  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  ii  (101 1),  468.) ;  Tests  for  practical  mental  classi- 
fication, by  W.  Healy  and  G.  Fernald.  (Same,  ii  (1912),  806);  Zur  Psychologie 
der  Aussage,  by  J.  G.  Gmelin.     (Same,  ii  (191 1),  650.) 

editor.    Educational  Psychology  Monographs. 

associate  editor.  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Inst,  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminol- 
ogy, 1911-12. 

co-editor.    The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1911-12. 

White,  G.  R.  The  electrolytic  corrosion  of  some  metals.  (Jour,  of  Phys. 
Chem.,  xv  (191 1),  723.) 

Wiggen,  C.  J.  Studies  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  i.  The  pressure  varia- 
tions in  the  pulmonary  circulation  of  the  dog  studied  by  a  new  pulse  pressure 
instrument.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  xxx  (1912),  233.) 

K.  C.  Eberiy,  and  H.  L.  Wenner,  jr.    The  pressor  influence  of  augmented 

breathing.     (Jour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  xv  (1912),  174.) 

WiUcox,  W.  F.    Apportionment.    (Amer.  Year  Book,  (1911),  iQi.) 

The  care  of  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis:    address  before  the  Med. 

Soc.  of  Perm.    (Perm.  Med.  Jour.,  xv  (1911),  121.) 

Classification  of  deaths  in  state  institutions.     (Monthly  Bull.,  N.  Y. 

State  Dept.  of  Health,  n.  s.  vi  (191 1),  148.) 

College  men  are  the  leaders  in  America.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  26  Apr., 

f9«.) 

Discussion  of  restriction  of  immigration.    (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  Sup.,  ii 

(1912),  66.) 

Do  deaths  outnumber  births  in  rural  New  York?     (Monthly  BulL,  N.  Y. 

State  Dept.  of  Health,  n.  s.  vi  (191 1),  238.) 

Jnfant  mortality  in  New  York  State.    (Same,  vii_  (1912),  1 17.) 

■    "  Quarterly, 


The  New  England  college  in  leadership.    (Amherst  Graduates' 


(1912),  224.) 

Popular  delusions  about  immigration.    (Independent,  lxxii  (1912),  304.) 

Problems  of  population.     (Amer.  Year  Book,  (1911),  34.) 

Report  on  vital  statistics  of  New  York  State,  1000-1909  (31st  Annual 

Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  ii  (1911),  211.) 
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Statistics  at  International  Congresses  on  Hygiene  and  Demography, 

[Historical  note  on  its  organization].  (Quarterly  Publication  of  the  Amer.  Stat. 
Assoc.,  (1912),  182.) 

[Reviews  of]    Conferences  of  German  Municipal  Statisticians,  by  O. 

Landsberg.  (Publications  of  the  Amer.  Stat.  Assoc.,  xii  (191 1),  661.);  Les 
naissances  en  France;  la  situation — ses  consequences — ses  causes — existe-t-il  des 
remedes?    by  R.  de  Felice.     (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  i  (1911),  876.) 

and  others.    Report  of  advisory  committee  of  statisticians  to  the  Board 

of  Health  of  New  York  City.  (Monthly  Bull,  of  the  Dept.  of  Health,  New  York 
CitVji(i9ii),i53.) 

Williams,  H.  S.    Ralph  Stockman  Tarr.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  xxxii 
(1912),  515.) 

Some  new  mollusca  from  the  Silurian  formations  of  Washington  County, 

Me.     (Proc.  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  xlii  (1912),  381.) 

Williams,  W.  L.  Surgical  and  obstetrical  operations.  3d  ed.  Ithaca,  191 2. 
8°.    pp.  xii  +  240. 

Influence  of  legislation  upon  the  progress  of  veterinary  science.     (Papers 

and  Proc.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Med.  Soc.,  (191 1),  24.) 

Also  appeared  in  part  in  Cornell  Veterinarian,  i  (1912),  84,  with  title:  Legis- 
lation and  veterinary  education. 

The  surgical  relief  of  roaring.      (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc., 

(1911),  299.) 

Wilson,  C.  S.  Class-room  methods  of  teaching  pomology.  (Proc.  of  the  Soc. 
for  Hort.  Science,  (1911),  45.) 

Wilson,  W.  M.  Climate  of  New  York  in  relation  to  commercial  fruit  growing. 
(Proc.  of  57th  annual  meeting  ef  Western  N.  Y.  Hort.  Soc.,  (1912),  34.) 

Frost  in  New  York.     (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no. 

316  (1912),  507.) 

Monthly  climatological  summary  for  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

(Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  1911-12.) 

Sunrise  and  sunset  colors.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  v  (1912),  231.) 

The  weather.     (Handbook  of  nature  study,  by  A.  B.  Comstock,  p.  857.) 

Wolf,  F.  A.    The  brown  leaf  spot  of  colt's  foot.     (Annales  Mycologia,  x 

(1912),  65.) 

A  disease  of  the  cultivated  fig.     (Same,  ix  (191 1),  622.) 

Some  fungous  diseases  of  the  prickly  pear,  Opuntia  Lindheimeri  Engelm. 

(Same,x(i9i2),  113.) 

Spore  formation  in  Podospora  anserina.     (Same,  x  (1912),  60.) 

Woodruff,  E.  H.    William  Albert  Finch.     (Cornell  Era,  xfiv  (1912),  417.) 
Woolsey,  G.    Diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  surgery  of  the  stomach.    (N. 

Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcv  (1912),  1081.) 

Work,  P.  Marketing  problems.  (7th  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Vegetable 
Growers'  Assoc.,  (191 1),  77.) 

Marketing  vegetables.     (Official  Proc.  of  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Assoc. 

of  Amer.,  (191 1),  155.) 

Also  articles  on  vegetable  topics  in  American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.  Tribune 
Farmer,  and  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
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ACTING  PRESIDENTS  REPORT 

FOR  1912-13 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  on  the  23d  of  June,  19 10,  the 
completion  of  the  twentieth  year  of  his  presidency  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  connection  with  the  University,  granted  to  President 
Schurman  a  sabbatical  year's  leave  of  absence  to  be  taken  during 
such  parts  of  the  year  1910-11  and  191 1-1 2  as  might  be  agreed 
upon.  In  June,  1911,  President  Schurman,  having  been  unable  to 
avail  himself  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted  for  a  specific  time,  was 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  be  taken  at  such  time  or  times 
as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  him  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  period  of  this  leave  of  absence  was  on  the  22d  of  August,  1912', 
fixed  from  September,  1912,  to  September,  1913.  President  Schur- 
man having  been  appointed  by  President  Taft,  Minister  to  Greece, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  September  5th  for  his  post  at  Athens. 
The  duties  of  the  president  of  the  University  until  the  appointment 
of  an  acting  president  by  the  full  Board  were  assigned  to  T.  F.  Crane, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  full  Board  held  at  Ithaca,  November  7th,  1912,  Professor  Crane 
was  elected  acting  president  of  the  University  from  September  1st, 
191 2,  for  the  period  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  President 
Schurman  or  until  the  return  of  President  Schurman  if  he  returned 
before  its  expiration,  and  during  said  term  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  president  of  the  University  were  assigned  to  the  acting  presi- 
dent. 

The  Acting  President  of  the  University,  therefore,  has  the  honor 
to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  Report  for  the 
year  1912-13.  The  Report  covers  the  period  from  September,  1912, 
to  September,  1913. 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  for  one  filling  a  temporary  posi- 
tion to  have  any  policy  of  his  own  or  to  make  any  recommendations 
of  a  permanent  nature  which  might  embarrass  the  President  of  the 
University.    The  Acting   President   has,   therefore,  very  carefully 
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confined  his  activity  to  the  necessary  management  of  the  University. 
This  report  will  therefore  be  in  the  nature  of  an  historical  r6sum£  of 
the  progress  of  the  University  during  the  year  19 12-13. 
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The  terms  of  office  of  Alumni  Trustees,  Judge  Albert  H.  Sewell 
and  Judge  Harry  L.  Taylor  expired  in  June.  To  fill  these  vacancies 
the  alumni  elected  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews,  A.B.  '83,  and  Judge 
Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Professor  of  Law  in  Cornell  University  from 
1895  to  1904.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  November  a  letter 
was  presented  from  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin,  suggesting  that  his 
resignation  presented  to  the  Board  on  October  21st,  1912,  be  acted 
upon,  and  on  motion  his  resignation  was  accepted  and  the  Secretary 
instructed  to  convey  to  Mr.  McMillin  the  sincere  regret  of  the 
Trustees  at  losing  his  services  on  the  Board,  which  he  had  served  in 
such  an  agreeable  and  helpful  manner.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  McMillin  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Treman.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June,  Messrs.  Henry  H. 
Westinghouse,  Roger  B.  Williams,  and  Charles  E.  Treman  were  re- 
elected trustees  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  succeed  themselves. 

On  February  14th,  19 13,  General  Stewart  Lyndon  Woodford 
died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City.  The  Acting  President  of 
the  University  acted  as  pall-bearer  at  the  funeral  and  the  Trustees 
residing  in  and  near  New  York  City  attended  as  representatives  of 
the  University.  Mr.  Woodford  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  University 
for  forty-six  years  and  was  most  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  as  long  as  health  and  presence  in  the  country  permitted 
he  was  active  in  the  councils  of  the  University.  His  loss  from  the 
membership  of  the  Board  will  be  deplored  not  only  for  his  adminis- 
trative and  legal  wisdom,  but  also  for  his  singularly  amiable  and 
engaging  disposition.  His  death  removes  another  of  the  few  who 
were  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  in  the  inception  and 
early  development  of  the  University  and  leaves  a  gap  in  the  Board 
which  cannot  be  filled.  As  an  additional  token  of  respect  to  his 
memory  the  Trustees  voted  to  take  no  action  at  present  in  regard 
to  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  caused  by  his  death. 

Professor  Charles  Babcock,  professor  of  Architecture  and  head 
of  the  Department  from  187 1  to  1896,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and 
Director  of  the  College  of  Architecture  from  1896  to  1897,  and  since 
that  time  Professor  of  Architecture,  Emeritus,  died  at  his  residence 
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on  the  campus,  August  27th,  19 13,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  first  professor  in  the  Department  founded  in  187 1,  and 
he  saw  it  grow  into  the  College  of  Architecture,  and  the  number  of 
students  increase  from  2  to  144.  He  trained  a  great  number  of 
architects  who  have  won  fame  for  their  University  and  whose  affec- 
tion for  their  teacher  has  been  profound.  His  professional  skill 
and  advice  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  University  and  Sage 
College,  Sage  Chapel,  and  Lincoln  and  Franklin  Halls  were 
designed  by  him.  The  Memorial  Chapel  of  Sage  Chapel,  where 
lie  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  University  is  a  beautiful 
monument  of  his  architectural  skill  and  artistic  taste.  He  was  not 
only  an  accomplished  and  devoted  teacher,  but  his  genial  charac- 
ter and  noble  personal  qualities  made  him  a  power  for  good  in 
the  academic  community  and  in  the  city.  He  was  a  loyal  servant 
of  the  University  for  over  forty  years  and  has  left  a  name  and  repu- 
tation which  will  ever  prove  an  incentive  and  example  to  future 
generations  of  professors  and  students. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Director  L.  H.  Bailey  presented  his  resigna- 
tion and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  June  17th,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  associate  with  themselves  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  or  Alumni  and  to  meet  with  Director 
Bailey  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion. The  committee  having  been  unable  to  persuade  Director 
Bailey  to  withdraw  his  resignation  reported  their  failure  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  his  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted  to  take 
effect  July  31st,  1913.  Director  Bailey  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  University  for  twenty-five  years,  having  filled  the  professorship 
of  General  and  Experimental  Horticulture  and  of  Rural  Economy, 
and  for  ten  years  the  position  of  director  of  the  College  and  dean  of 
its  Faculty.  During  this  long  period  of  service  he  has  seen  the 
College  of  Agriculture  grow  from  a  department  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity into  a  State  College  of  national  and  world-wide  reputation.  At 
the  same  time  by  the  power  of  his  personality  and  genius  he  has  led 
the  movement  which  has  entirely  transformed  the  conceptions  and 
conditions  of  rural  life  in  this  country.  His  influence  in  the  State 
of  New  York  has  been  especially  profound  and  the  generous  sup- 
port of  the  State  has  been  due  to  the  universal  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  ability,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  results 
achieved  by  the  College  under  his  guidance.  The  loss  to  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  irreparable  were  his  interest  to  cease  with  his 
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resignation.  As  the  grounds  of  his  retirement  are  purely  personal  r 
the  Trustees  yielded  most  reluctantly  to  his  earnest  request  for 
leisure  to  carry  out  plans  made  by  him  many  years  ago  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  life  and  future  pursuits.  The  Trustees  have  Director 
Bailey's  assurance  that  his  interest  in  agricultural  education  will 
never  flag  and  that  he  will  be  helpful  in  every  possible  way  to  the 
institution  with  which  he  has  worked  so  long  and  to  which  he  has 
shown  such  great  and  effective  devotion.  The  Trustees  expressed 
their  earnest  wishes  for  his  future  usefulness  and  happiness  and 
their  hope  that  he  might  enjoy  a  long  life  in  which  to  cany  out  his 
purposes. 

During  the  year  there  have  fortunately  been  no  changes  in  the 
Faculty  caused  by  death,  and  the  only  case  of  retirement  is  that 
just  mentioned  of  Director  Bailey.  A  large  number  of  changes,  how- 
ever, have  taken  place  owing  to  the  usual  resignations  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  instructing  staff.  A  few  vacancies 
which  arose  last  year  have  now  been  filled  either  permanently  or 
temporarily.  The  professorship  of  Economics  and  Finance  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  last  year  of  Professor  Kemmerer  has  now 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  A.  A.  Young,  head  of 
the  department  of  Economics  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
Professor  Young  graduated  at  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1902.  He 
has  taught  economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  head  of  the 
department  of  Economics  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
from  1906-1911,  and  for  one  year  was  a  lecturer  on  economics  at 
Harvard  University.  Everything  in  Professor  Young's  academic 
history  warrants  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  success  at  Cornell 
in  the  important  position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

The  professorship  of  Political  Science  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  was  temporarily  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  S.  P.  Orth  for  the  first  term  of  the  present  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  Professor  Orth  had  been  so  successful  in  his 
work  that  he  was  recommended  by  his  colleagues  for  reappointment 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  was  reappointed  in  June  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  year  1913-14. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  War  Department  terminated  the 
detail  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  to  the  great  regret  of  the  University.    During  the  year  and  a 
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half  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore's  service  he  had  maintained  the  high 
standards  of  efficiency  established  by  his  predecessors  in  the  Military 
Department  and  had  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  cadets. 
The  work  of  the  Department  which  was  once  onerous  and  distasteful 
he  rendered  attractive  to  a  large  body  of  students  and  instilled  into 
them  valuable  lessons  of  discipline.  His  personal  character  and 
efficiency  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remembered  at  Cornell.  The 
vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  First  Lieuten- 
ant Henry  T.  Bull  of  the  13th  Cavalry.  Lieutenant  Bull  was  a 
student  at  Harvard  University  and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
the  South.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Engineer  Corps  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  has  served  twice  in  the  Philippines,  and  last 
year  graduated  with  honor  from  the  Mounted  Service  School  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Although  Lieutenant  Bull's  position  was  a 
very  difficult  one,  coming  as  he  did  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  he 
secured  at  once  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  students  and  has 
displayed  great  efficiency  and  good  judgment. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology  by  the  resignation  of  Assistant  Professor  M.  Bentley, 
who  accepted  a  position  as  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University 
of  Illinois.  In  his  place  was  elected  Dr.  H.  P.  Weld,  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University  in  1900,  a  Fellow  and  research  assistant  in 
Clark  University  from  1909  to  1911,  and  from  1911  to  1912  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology.  Professor  Weld  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  music  on  its  psychological  side  and  is  a  welcome  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Two  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture, Professor  A.  C.  Phelps  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  since  1899  and  has  been  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture since  1903,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Architecture.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Assistant  Professor  E.  J.  Stork  was  filled  by  the  appointment  for 
one  year  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Design,  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Bossange, 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  School  of  Architecture,  who  has 
had  the  benefit  of  foreign  study  and  practical  experience  in  the 
offices  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  architects  in  this  country. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  promotion  and  appointment  will  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  architectural  department  and  strengthen  it  on  the 
important  side  of  Architectural  Design. 
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The  vacancy  in  the  German  Department  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Assistant  Professor  E.  J.  Fluegel  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  for  one  year  of  Dr.  W.  Grosse, 
recently  Oberlehrer  in  Hamburg. 

Professor  E.  H.  Woodruff  of  the  College  of  Law  received  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  second  term  on  account  of  illness  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mr. 
C.  L.  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  a  practicing: 
lawyer  in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  one 
to  take  up  Professor  Woodruff's  work  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
but  Mr.  Williams  was  entirely  successful,  and  during  his  brief  stay 
in  Ithaca  won  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  students  and  per- 
formed his  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  College  of  Law  and 
the  University. 

The  following  were  promoted  to  assistant  professorships:  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Turner  (economics),  G.  E.  F.  Lundell  and  C.  W.  Bennett 
(chemistry),  and  R.  Matthews  (in  Sibley  College)  and  Mr.  G.  B. 
Muchmore  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  in  the  Department  of 
Oratory  left  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Everett  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  Dr.  H.  Smith  was 
elected  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Department  of  Laryngo- 
logy and  Rhinology  and  Dr.  L.  Cole,  Professor  of  Radiology 
and  Drs.  Barrows,  Wiggers,  and  Wallace  were  appointed  to 
assistant  professorships. 

In  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  Assistant  Professors 
S.  H.  Burnett  and  H.  J.  Milks  were  promoted  to  full  professorships 
in  the  departments  in  which  they  have  been  teaching  and  Drs.  E. 
Sunderville,  C.  P.  Fitch,  and  J.  N.  Frost  have  been  promoted  to 
assistant  professorships. 

A  large  number  of  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  following:  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Recknagel  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Forestry.  He  graduated  from  the  academic  course  at  Yale  and 
subsequently  from  the  Yale  Forest  School  and  has  studied  in  Ger- 
many and  had  considerable  practical  experience  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Moody 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Forestry  in  charge  of  the  extension  work 
of  the  Department  of  Forestry.  Mr.  Moody  graduated  from  Bates 
College  and  from  the  Forest  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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He  has  been  Assistant  State  Forester  of  Wisconsin  and  an  associate 
professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Karl  W.  Wiegand,  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University,  and  recently  professor  of  botany 
at  Wellesley  College,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Chandler,  who  took  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  was  recently  assistant  professor  of  horticulture  in  that  Uni- 
versity, was  appointed  Professor  of  Research  in  Pomology.  Mr. 
Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rochester  and  en- 
gaged in  plant  pathology  work  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  three  years,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rural  De- 
velopment and  State  Leader  (in  co-operation  with  the  United,  States 
Department  of  Agriculture)  in  Farm  Bureau  Demonstration.  Mr. 
E.  A.  White,  Professor  of  Floriculture  in  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  was  made  Professor  of  Floriculture  and  head  of 
the  Department.  The  following  were  promoted  to  full  professorships : 
Assistant  Professors  C.  R.  Crosby,  K.  C.  Livermore,  M.  W.  Harper, 
E.  S.  Savage,  E.  S.  Guthrie,  and  A.  C.  Beal  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hopper. 
Miss  A.  J.  Warner  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Curtis  in  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Art,  while  the  following  were  promoted  to  assistant 
professorships:  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock,  Miss  A.  G.  McCloskey,  and 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Fisk,  H.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  H.  B.  Knapp,  B.  B.  Robb, 
and  V.  R.  Stewart. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  full  Board  on  the  1 7th  of  June  the  necessary 
arrangement  for  the  administration  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
for  the  coming  university  year  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Director 
Bailey  was  referred  to  the  Acting  President  to  act  in  consultation 
with  the  Agricultural  College  Council  and  to  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  final  action  thereon.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  held  July  29th  the  Acting  President,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Agricultural  College  Council,  nominated  as  Acting 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
beginning  August  ist,i9i3,  Professor  W.  A.  Stocking,  now  head  of  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  new  Acting  Director  graduated 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  and  took  degrees  later  at 
Cornell.  He  was  called  from  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
to  Cornell  University  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Bacteriology 
in  1906  and  since  1909  has  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Dairy 
Industry.     His    scientific    reputation    and    administrative    ability 
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combined  with  his  attractive  personality  wiU  win  for  his  appointment 
the  approval  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  students  and  alumni  of  the 
College. 

The  first  incumbent  of  the  lectureship  for  the  promotion  of 
German  Culture,  endowed  through  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Jacob 
H.  Schiff,  was  Professor  Erich  Marcks  of  Hamburg,  who  gave  between 
February  ioth  and  March  28th  a  course  of  lectures  on  "The  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  German  Empire."  These  lectures  were  delivered 
in  German  and  attracted  a  large  audience  of  those  interested  in  the 
German  language  as  well  as  in  German  history.  Professor  Marcks 
proved  to  be  an  unusually  interesting  lecturer  and  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  who  made  his  acquaintance.  During  his  stay 
at  Ithaca  he  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  student  associations  and 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  student 
life  of  the  University  and  to  exert  an  influence  upon  a  large  number 
of  persons.  He  will  long  be  remembered  with  regard  by  his  col- 
leagues and  students  and  no  more  fortunate  beginning  of  the  Schiff 
lectureship  could  have  been  made.  The  inaugural  lecture  was 
fortunately  attended  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  founder  of  the 
lectureship,  who  made  a  very  happy  address  in  introducing  the 
lecturer. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  last  year  he  stated  that  Professor 
Albert  Frederick  Pollard  of  the  University  of  London,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  historian,  had  been  appointed  the  first  incumbent 
of  the  Goldwin  Smith  lectureship  to  be  filled  by  the  annual  appoint- 
ment of  a  non-resident  scholar.  Professor  Pollard  began  on  the 
25th  of  March  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  "The  Place  of 
Representative  Institutions  in  the  Development  of  Civilization." 
Professor  Pollard  proved  to  be  a  very  effective  and  interesting 
lecturer.  His  scholarly  lectures  and  agreeable  social  qualities  made 
his  visit  to  Ithaca  an  important  event  of  the  year. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnston,  University  Organist,  was 
presented  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  accepted  with  great  regret  and 
reluctance  by  the  Trustees.  During  the  three  years  of  his  service 
he  has  won  the  regard  and  affection  of  all  lovers  of  music.  His 
remarkable  command  of  his  instrument  and  his  taste  and  judgment 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  public 
musical  services  of  the  University.  His  recitals  have  been  crowded 
and  although  he  gave  two  performances  each  week  during  the  Sum- 
mer Session  the  Chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing.     In  view  of  the 
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installation  of  the  new  organ  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Mr.  Johnston's  resignation  is  peculiarly  regrettable  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  an  adequate  successor  for  him. 

The  following  sabbatic  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted: 
Professors  C.  H.  Hull,  J.  H.  Tanner,  P.  R.  Pope,  H.  H.  Whetzel, 
and  G.  F.  Warren  for  the  year  19 13-14;  Professors  T.  L.  Lyon  and 
George  W.  Cavanaugh,  and  Assistant  Professor  H.  D.  Hess  for  the 
first  term,  and  Professors  H.  N.  Ogden,  W.  R.  Orndorff,  and  A.  W. 
Browne  for  the  second  term.  Assistant  Professor  C.  L.  Walker  has 
also  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  first  term  and  Profecsor 
W.  F.  Willcox  for  the  second  term.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  these  professors  during  their  absence. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  members  of  the  instruct- 
ing staff  in  the  entire  University  at  Ithaca  during  the  year  1912-13. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  each  college  is  also  given,  and  where  a 
teacher  is  in  more  than  one  faculty  he  has  been  counted  in  the  college 
in  which  most  of  his  work  is  done. 
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♦Work  of  the  first  two  years  mainly  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  the  number  of  members 
of  the  instructing  staff  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Emeritus  Professors 4 

Professors 14 

Clinical  Professors 15 

Assistant  Professors 16 

Lecturers 1 

Instructors  56 

Assistants,  etc 25 
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The  Faculty  sent  greetings  to  sister  institutions   which  were 
commemorating  their  foundation  or  the  inauguration  of  presidents, 
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and  was  n ^presented  by  delegates  as  follows:  to  Mt.  Holyoke  for 
the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  Acting 
President  Crane;  to  the  Rice  Institute  at  Houston,  Texas,  on  its 
formal  dedication,  Professor  Nichols;  to  the  Western  Reserve 
University  for  the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  College  for  Women,  Mrs.  Martin,  Adviser  of  Women;  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Trustee 
Mason;  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Duniway  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  agricultural  building, 
Director  L.  H.  Bailey;  and  at  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Professor  Sterrett.  The  Univer- 
sity was  also  represented  at  the  dedication  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Building  at  Albany  by  the  Acting  President  and  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  for  railway  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  by  Professor  Crandall,  and  Professor  Faust  repre- 
sented the  University  at  the  International  Historical  Congress  in 
London  last  April. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  above  academic 
ceremonies,  the  celebration  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Andrew  D. 
White,  the  first  President  of  Cornell  University,  which  occurred  on 
the  7th  of  November,  191 2.  The  meeting  of  the  full  Board  was 
called  for  that  date,  and  an  address  was  presented  to  Mr.  White  which 
was  afterward  suitably  engrossed  and  bound.  In  order  that  this 
address  may  reach  a  wider  public,  it  is  here  given  again : 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  TO 
ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE 

Having  fixed  as  the  date  of  this  regular  autumn  meeting  Novem- 
ber seventh,  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  your  birth,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University  desire  to  present  to  you  this  more 
formal  expression  of  their  collective  congratulations  in  addition  to 
their  personal  and  individual  felicitations. 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible  task,  to  enumerate, 
even  briefly,  your  titles  to  their  gratitude  and  affection. 

Your  inestimable  services  to  Cornell  University  began  by  obtain- 
ing in  1865  the  passage  of  the  Bill  conferring  its  Charter  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  body  of  which  you  were  then  a  member, 
in  the  face  of  an  organized  and  determined  opposition. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  history  of  Cornell  University  yours 
was  the  mind  which  planned  its  organization  and  development.  To 
you  are  due  the  broad  foundations  of  liberal  culture  and  academic 
freedom  on  which  the  imposing  structure  of  the  present  has  been 
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Teared.  Your  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  and  your 
participation  in  public  affairs  kept  the  University  in  touch  with  the 
national  life  and  reflected  upon  it  the  honor  you  had  won  in  the 
service  of  your  country  and  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  your  services  as  a  trustee  of  the  University  which  this 
Board  desires  especially  to  commemorate  today.  By  virtue  of  office 
or  by  election  you  have  shared  its  deliberations  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Fortunately  for  it  your  retirement  from  the  presidency  did  not  in- 
volve your  absence  from  Ithaca  and  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
•Committee  you  have  continued  to  render  constant  and  arduous 
service  to  the  University. 

As  the  University  has  grown  its  problems  have  become  more  and 
more  complex  and  difficult,  and  their  solution  has  demanded  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  deep  acquaintance  with  men  and  business  affairs, 
keen  judgment  and  unfailing  tact.  These  qualities  acquired  by  you 
from  a  long  and  varied  experience  as  educator  and  statesman,  you 
have  freely  placed  a*  the  service  of  the  Board  and  of  the  University, 
and  they  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  many  a  delicate  and 
intricate  situation. 

Your  generosity  displayed  in  every  stage  of  the  University's 
history  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Your  profound  knowledge  of  Architecture,  Music  and  the  Fine 
Arts  has  been  a  guide  to  the  Board  in  the  material  development  of 
the  University  and  in  promoting  the  liberal  culture  of  its  students. 

Finally  the  Board  cannot  estimate,  but  can  only  gratefully  indi- 
cate, its  appreciation  of  the  salutary  influence  exerted  upon  the  entire 
community  by  a  life  like  yours  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  intellectual 
and  civic  welfare  of  your  country. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  above  address,  the  students  of  Cornell 
University  met  in  a  body  in  front  of  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  and  there 
greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  Mr.  White,  and  one  of  their 
number  presented  him  with  an  address  to  which  Mr.  White  responded 
most  eloquently.  Later  in  the  day  a  reception  was  held  at  his  house, 
and  addresses  presented  on  behalf  of  various  associations  of  the 
alumni  and  of  the  city  of  Ithaca.  Telegrams  and  letters  were 
received  during  the  day  from  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and 
scholars  of  the  world  including  congratulations  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  A  further 
celebration  of  Mr.  White's  birthday  occurred  on  the  18th  of  the 
following  January  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  full  Board  in  New  York, 
Trustee  George  C.  Boldt  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  White  which 
was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  many  other 
notable  persons. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Founder  of  Cornell  University 
was  observed  as  usual  on  the  nth  of  January.     On  this  occasion 
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the  usual  address,  devoted  to  Ezra  Cornell,  was  delivered  by  James 
Morgan  Hart,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  Cornell  University,  and  was  the  first  of  the  public 
lectures  provided  for  by  the  Trustees  from  the  Goldwin  Smith 
endowment.  The  address  was  remarkable  for  its  literary  style  and 
the  light  it  threw  upon  the  aims  and  personal  character  of  the  Founder 
of  the  University  with  whom  Professor  Hart  was  acquainted  during 
the  early  years  of  the  University. 

FACULTY  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNIVERSITY  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  last  report  of  the  President,  considerable  space  was  devoted 
to  the  question  of  faculty  participation  in  University  government 
and  certain  recommendations  were  made  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment in  the  various  colleges  of  councils,  such  as  exist  at  present  in 
the  State  Colleges  and  in  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  f  urther  recommended  that  the  deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  of  the  Graduate  School  should  be  elected  by  these 
bodies  and  not,  as  at  present,  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  the  nomination  of  the  President.  These  recommendations  by 
the  President  of  the  University  were  by  action  of  the  Board  on 
November  7th  made  a  special  order  of  business  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  New  York 
on  the  18th  of  January,  the  recommendations  of  the  President  were 
discussed  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Whereas,  President  Schurman  has  recommended  in  his  annual 
report  that  the  Faculty  be  given  a  larger  and  more  direct  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  University, 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Trustees  not  only  recognize  the  desirabi- 
lity of  closer  relations  and  greater  co-operation  between  the  Faculty 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  its  affairs,  but  also  feel  that  the  matter  is  of  such  vital  importance 
that  changes  should  only  be  adopted  after  most  careful  consideration, 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  to  consider  and  report  recommenda- 
tions to  this  Board  at  a  later  meeting.  Final  action  to  be  deferred 
until  President  Schurman  returns.  The  chair  appointed  as  such 
committee  Trustees  Hiscock,  Stevens, VanCleef,  Carnegie,  and  Place. 

At  the  same  time  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in  regard  to 
the  election  of  the  deans  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
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of  the  Graduate  School  was  approved  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
vacancy  made  in  the  deanship  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by 
the  resignation  of  Dean  Hull.  The  result  of  this  action  will  be  found 
in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

STUDENTS 

The  number  of  students  who  received  instruction  in  the  University 
in  the  year  1912-13  was  6,311,  an  increase  of  463  over  the  total 
enrollment  of  1911-12. 

The  records  of  Cornell  University  always  carefully  distinguish 
between  students  in  the  regular  courses  leading  to  degrees  and 
attendants  in  the  Summer  Session  and  the  Summer  and  Winter 
Schools  of  Agriculture,  who  enter  without  examination.  Excluding 
these  groups  the  number  of  regularly  matriculated  students  for  the 
year  1912-13  was  4,803.  The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  of 
students  since  1908-09,  the  first  column  of  figures  including  the 
Summer  Session  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  Schools  in  Agriculture, 
the  second  excluding  them. 
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These  regularly  enrolled  students,  4,803  in  number,  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  several  courses  of  instruction  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table,  which  for  purposes  of  comparison  covers  five  years: 
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Of  these  4,803  regularly  enrolled  students,  4,337  were  men  and  466 
women.  Of  the  women  students,  169  were  registered  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  233  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  while  60  were 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Faculty,  the  Trustees 
voted  in  December,  191 1,  to  confer  degrees  at  the  close  of  the  first 
term  and  of  the  second  and  in  the  fall.  Accordingly  34  degrees  were 
conferred  in  September,  1912,  85  in  February,  1913,  and  804  at  the 
June  Commencement,  1913,  making  a  total  of  923  degrees  conferred 
since  June,  1912. 

The  question  of  residential  halls  for  the  men  of  the  University 
has  been  the  subject  of  yarious  reports  by  the  President  and  has  been 
considered  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  Plans  for  proposed 
residential  halls  for  men  have  been  drawn  after  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  questions  concerned  by  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  and 
members  of  the  various  faculties.  A  pamphlet  containing  a  brief 
sketch  of  these  proposed  halls,  with  plans  and  elevations,  has  been 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  friends  of  the  University.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  various  units  of  this  plan  will  be  erected  from  time 
to  time  by  the  bounty  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Cornell 
students.  Meanwhile  in  order  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  the  long- 
felt  want  for  residential  haUs  for  men,  Cascadilla  Place,  since  the 
opening  of  the  University  a  lodging  and  boarding  house  for  faculty 
and  students,  has  been  entirely  remodeled  as  a  residential  hall  for 
men.  It  will  afford  accommodations  for  about  200.  The  floor  of 
each  building  is  divided  into  four  separate  units  for  12  students  each, 
with  separate  entrance  and  adequate  protection  against  fire.  The 
rooms  will  be  suitably  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for  by 
the  University.  The  question  of  the  management  of  the  dining  hall, 
whether  by  the  University  authorities  or  otherwise,  has  not  been 
settled.  The  new  building  from  its  convenient  location  and  moderate 
charges  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  and,  it  is  hoped,  justify  the  erec- 
tion of  similar  buildings  in  the  near  future  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  University. 

Prudence  Risley  Hall  for  Women,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
in  memory  of  her  husband's  mother,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year.  Various  questions  in 
connection  with  this  event  have  arisen,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  the  requirement  of  residence  in  this  hall  and  Sage  College  and 
Cottage  of  the  women  students  of  the  University.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  make  a  revision  of  the  prices  for  rooms  and  to  increase 
them  somewhat  in  view  of  the  general  advance  in  prices  of  rooms 
outside  of  the  University.  Although  the  charges  as  fixed  are  very 
moderate,  considering  the  conveniences  and  comforts  provided,  they 
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may  still  prove  too  expensive  for  the  women  of  the  University  who 
are  endeavoring  to  support  themselves.  The  principal  method  of 
self-support  for  women,  as  well  as  for  men,  consists  in  waiting  at 
table  in  boarding  houses  or  obtaining  rooms  free  in  return  for  some 
amount  of  domestic  service.  While  it  has  seemed  best  to  the  Trus- 
tees that  there  should  be  a  general  rule  regarding  residence  of  all 
women  in  the  residential  halls  provided  for  them,  a  liberal  adminis- 
tration of  this  rule  will  be  necessary  and  self -supporting  women  will 
have  to  be  excused  from  the  requirement  of  residence  or  some  effort 
will  have  to  be  made  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  University  applicable 
to  the  relief  of  needy  students  among  women. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  fund  left  by  the  will 
of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Guiteau  can  by  the  terms  of  the  will  be  used 
only  for  the  men  of  the  University.  The  funds  used  for  this  purpose 
prior  to  the  Guiteau  bequest  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  use 
of  women,  and  this  year  enlarged  by  a  generous  portion  of  the  gift 
made  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  Mr.  A.  D.  White  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday. 

It  was  hoped  that  with  the  completion  of  Prudence  Risley  Hall 
it  would  be  possible  to  remodel  Sage  Cottage  into  apartments  for 
the  use  of  the  instructing  staff  and  to  place  in  it  the  offices  of  the 
medical  examiners  of  the  University.  If  Sage  College  and  Prudence 
Risley  Hall  are  occupied  to  the  full  -extent  of  their  capacity,  there 
will  still  be  left  a  considerable  number  of  women  unprovided  for, 
and  it  has  been  felt  desirable  for  the  present  at  least  to  continue  the 
use  of  Sage  Cottage  as  a  residential  hall  for  women. 

So  far  as  the  student  body  of  the  University  is  concerned,  the  last 
year  has  been  one  of  excellent  order  and  disturbed  by  few  unpleasant 
incidents.  The  health  of  the  students  has  in  general  been  good  and 
there  have  been  during  the  year  no  outbreaks  of  epidemic  diseases. 
Two  students,  Miss  Ruby  Madsen  and  Mr.  Burchard  F.  Russell, 
died  at  the  Infirmary  of  pneumonia.  The  most  serious  accidents 
of  the  year  were  those  in  which  five  members  of  the  University  lost 
their  lives  by  drowning  in  Cayuga  Lake.  Mr.  W.  S.  Richards  was 
drowned  March  19th  by  the  overturning  of  his  canoe  within  a  few 
yards  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Richards  was  a  good  swimmer  but  was 
undoubtedly  paralyzed  by  the  coldness  of  the  water.  On  the  17th  of 
May  Misses  Martha  E.  McCormick  and  Mary  C.  Mallett  and 
Messrs.  Brainard  Bailey  and  Reinhart  A.  Zimmer  were  drowned, 
presumably  also  by  the  overturning  of  the  canoe  in  which  they  were; 
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but  as  no  one  saw  the  accident  the  details  are  unknown.  The  bodies 
of  all  these  were  recovered  and  memorial  services  were  held  in  Sage 
Chapel  on  May  25th. 

In  his  address  to  the  entering  class  the  Acting  President  dwelt 
on  the  dangerous  character  of  Cayuga  Lake,  its  liability  to  sudden 
storms,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  spite  of  all  warnings  students  still  continue  to  expose 
themselves  to  accidents  on  the  Lake.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  prevent  students  from  going  upon  the  Lake  by  means  of  university 
regulations.  In  the  case  of  women  students  permits  to  go  upon  the 
Lake  have  been  required  from  their  parents;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  and  punish  infractions  of  this  rule.  The  incoming  class, 
however,  should  be  earnestly  warned  against  the  dangers  of  the  Lake 
and  the  practice  of  canoeing  be  discouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

As  has  been  already  said  above,  the  conduct  of  the  student  body 
has  been  most  exemplary  and  due  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  and  to  the  Proctor  of  the  University 
for  their  share  in  this  fortunate  condition  of  things. 

More  serious  than  open  infractions  of  good  order  is  the  question 
of  the  private  conduct  of  students  in  their  social  relations  with  their 
fellow  students  and  in  their  fraternities.  The  President  of  the 
University  for  several  years  instituted  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  effects  of  fraternity  life  upon  scholarship,  and  the  inferences 
from  such  investigations  have  been  published  in  the  student  papers. 
Although  statistics  have  not  been  collected  for  a  long  period,  they 
seem  to  show  clearly  that  fraternities  have  not  had  a  good  influence 
upon  the  scholarship  of  their  members.  One  important  reason  for 
this  is  not  from  anything  inherent  in  fraternity  life,  but  largely 
because  members  of  fraternities  are  encouraged  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  student  activities  and  by  their  popularity  and  influence  to 
reflect  credit  upon  the  fraternity  of  which  they  are  members.  It,  of 
course,  is  possible  for  one  not  a  member  of  a  fraternity  to  become 
engaged  in  student  activities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  his  scholar- 
ship. But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  with  members  of  fraterni- 
ties. Valuable  time  is  also  lost  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  by 
rushing,  pledging,  and  initiation,  although  steps  have  been  taken  at 
Cornell  within  the  last  few  years  to  diminish  this  evil.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  the  University  has  taken  no  steps  to  control 
fraternities  except  in  the  one  matter  of  initiations.  Certain  restric- 
tions are  also  embodied  in  the  lease  of  university  grounds  to  fraterni- 
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ties  for  building  sites.  Scarcely  a- year  passes  without  new  fraterni- 
ties being  added  to  the  already  large  number.  But  no  permission 
is  obtained  from  the  University  and  no  statement  is  made  of  the 
purposes  and  rules  of  the  new  fraternity. 

During  the  past  year  an  especially  valuable  report  was  presented 
to  the  University  Senate  of  Michigan  University  by  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  '  'house-clubs, "  which  term  apparently 
covers  all  fraternities  and  similar  associations  possessing  residence 
houses.  The  committee  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  and  its 
report  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  governing  bodies  of  all 
fraternities.  The  committee  recommended  that  any  action  taken 
by  the  officers  of  the  University  should  recognize  for  the  "house- 
clubs"  the  general  principle  of  self-government  and  urged  the  publica- 
tion of  scholarship  statistics,  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  conference  representatives  of  the  different  colleges 
at  least  once  during  the  year,  and  asked  the  "house-clubs"  to  take 
some  definite  action  before  February  15th,  1914,  upon  the  following 
lines: 

"I.  Reconsideration  of  their  house-rules  and,  when  found  neces- 
sary, revision  of  these  rules  in  any  way  that  seems  to  promise  better 
conservation  of  time,  better  scholarship,  greater  moral  and  social 
responsibility,  and  in  general  a  more  effective  loyalty  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  University;  it  being  especially  recommended  that 
some  attention  be  given,  either  through  the  house-rules  or  through 
rules  of  more  general  application  to  the  question  of  restraining 
individuals  from  excessive  participation  in  the  various  student 
activities. 

"II.  Reforms  in  the  present  conditions  and  methods  of  rushing, 
pledging,  and  initiation;  it  being  especially  suggested  (1)  that  some 
reasonable  provision  be  made  for  a  certain  minimum  of  credits  to  be 
earned  during  residence  at  this  University  before  a  student  can  be 
considered  eligible  to  membership ;  (2)  that  all  University  fraternities 
and  sororities  and  other  similar  house-clubs  formally  and  publicly 
refuse  to  consider  for  membership  all  students  who,  after  the  date  of 
such  refusal  being  made  known,  have  become  members  or  have 
continued  to  be  active  members  of  societies  of  any  sort  existing  in 
violation  either  of  the  rules  of  the  schools  or  of  the  laws  of  the  states 
from  which  the  students  have  come;  and  (3)  that  as  regards  rushing, 
pledging,  and  initiation,  the  policy  of  having  active  membership 
begin  with  the  sophomore  year  should  be  adopted  and  that  rules 
less  definite  or  less  stringent  than  those  now  maintaining  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  would  not  meet  the  present  needs  either  of  the 
University  or  of  the  clubs  themselves. 
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"III.  Adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  \  ~otect,  better  than 
heretofore,  the  good  name  of  the  different  houses;  't  being  suggested 
with  emphasis  that  the  clubs  need  to  make  common  cause  in  this 
matter,  that  the  conduct  of  parties  as  regards  times,  methods,  and 
expense  may  constitute,  as  in  the  past  in  some  cases  it  has  constituted, 
a  serious  danger,  that  life  in  the  houses  during  the  Summer  Session 
is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  some  way  returning  alumni  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  after  graduation  they  have  a  greater,  not  a 
lessened  responsibility  to  their  clubs  and  to  the  University  and  to  the 
good  names  of  both  than  they  had  before  graduation,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  members  outside  the  houses  and  even  away  from  the 
University  and  from  Ann  Arbor  may  bring,  as  in  the  past  it  has  often 
brought,  serious  ill-repute." 

As  a  matter  of  interest  the  Wisconsin  rules  referred  to  are  here 
given: 

"Faculty  Regulations,  (i)  No  person  not  a  member  of  the 
University  shall  be  pledged.  (2)  No  Freshman  shall  lodge  or  board 
in  a  fraternity  house.  (3)  No  student  shall  be  initiated  by  a  frater- 
nity while  on  probation.  (4)  No  student  shall  be  initiated  by  a 
fraternity  until  the  beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year.  (5)  No 
student  initiated  elsewhere  shall  affiliate  with  the  chapter  of  his 
fraternity  until  the  beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year. 

"Inter-Fraternity  Agreement.  (1)  There  shall  be  no  ostentatious 
rushing  at  any  time;  (a)  No  Freshman  shall  be  entertained  singly 
or  in  groups  at  chapter  dances,  (b)  No  Freshman  shall  be  invited  to 
the  chapter  houses,  (c)  No  Freshman  shall  be  taken  to  the  theatre  or 
other  places  of  amusement,  (d)  No  Freshman  shall  be  paid  any  sort 
of  undue  attention,  and  (e)  No  Freshmen,  except  pledges  and  broth- 
ers, shall  be  allowed  in  the  chapter  houses.  (2)  No  Freshman  or 
Freshmen  shall  be  rushed  by  any  fraternity  until  the  first  Monday 
following  the  first  day  of  recitations  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester.  (3)  No  invitation  to  membership  shall  be  extended  to 
any  Freshman  or  Freshmen  until  four  weeks  from  the  first  day  of  the 
rushing  period.  (4)  All  of  the  fraternities  agree  to  provide  suitable 
enforcement  for  these  regulations." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  above  recommendations 
would  not  be  desirable  or  feasible  at  Cornell,  where  a  larger  amount 
of  individual  freedom  has  always  been  granted  than  is  customary 
in  most  colleges.  But  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  are 
well  worth  considering  and  one  reference,  that  to  life  in  the  fraternity 
houses  during  the  Summer  Session,  should  receive  at  once  some 
attention  at  Cornell.  A  large  number  of  members  of  fraternities 
are  in  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session  for  the  various  purposes 
of  removing  conditions,  making  up  back  work,  etc.     It  is  clear  that 
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such  students  should  not  carry  into  the  Summer  Session  the  social 
festivities  of  the  winter.  And  yet  during  the  present  Summer  Ses- 
sion at  Cornell  there  has  been  an  amount  of  entertainment  at  fra- 
ternity houses  which  has  attracted  unfavorable  comment.  The 
only  way  under  the  present  system  by  which  this  abuse  can  be  re- 
moved or  diminished  is  through  the  graduate  members  of  the  fraterni- 
ties in  question,  and  this  is  a  slow  and  difficult  proceeding. 

Another  matter  which  will  require  attention  in  the  immediate 
future  is  the  question  of  the  government  of  the  women  students  in 
Sage  College,  Sage  Cottage,  and  Prudence  Risley  Hall.  All  women 
of  the  University,  so  far  as  general  university  functions  are  concerned, 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 
There  are,  however,  house-rules  and  regulations,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Adviser  of  Women  and  the  Women's 
Student  Government  Association,  but  have  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Trustees  or  the  Faculty  and  consequently  have  not  the  weight 
of  University  rules.  One  of  these  regulations  has  been  mentioned 
above  in  reference  to  accidents  on  the  Lake.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  have  the  rules  governing  the  women  in  their  various  residences 
receive  "the  approval  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Committee  on  Student 
Affairs  but  be  administered,  as  now,  by  the  committees  of  the  Student 
Government  Association,  leaving,  as  at  present,  the  enforcement  of 
general  University  rules  to  the  first-named  Committee. 
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The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  reports  that  the 
registration  in  the  School  shows  a  continuation  of  the  steady  growth 
that  has  gone  on  with  scarcely  any  interruption  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  graduate  students  now  constitute  8.7  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  as  against  only  6.1  per  cent  in  1893-94. 
In  the  Graduate  School  itself  more  than  one-half  of  the  growth  during 
the  past  year  is  due  to  the  increase  of  students  specializing  in  the 
biological  sciences.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  Language  and 
Literatures  (group  A),  but  the  number  of  graduate  students  specializ- 
ing in  the  Physical  Sciences  (group  C),  in  Engineering  (group  E), 
and  in  History,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Science  (group  B)  has  re- 
mained virtually  the  same  during  the  past  four  years.  The  number 
of  graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
has  increased  during  the  year  from  46  to  63. 
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The  Dean  connects  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate 
students  in  group  D  (Biological  Sciences)  with  the  growth  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  since  many  of  the  subjects  in  this  group  are 
closely  related  to  Agriculture.  The  increase  in  the  group  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  from  77  to  141,  and  of  undergraduates  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  from  539  to  1,263.  During  the  past  year 
121  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  selected  their  major  subjects 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  34  graduate  students,  not  candi- 
dates for  degrees,  did  their  chief  work  in  that  College.  Graduate 
students  thus  constitute  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  In 
the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  we  find  that  13.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  are  in  the 
Graduate  School,  while  in  the  technical  colleges:  Sibley  College  and 
the  Colleges  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  only  2.2  per  cent 
are  doing  graduate  work. 

These  statistics  are  easily  comprehensible.  Certain  of  the 
Colleges:  Law,  Medicine,  Sibley  College,  and  the  Colleges  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Architecture  are  so  purely  professional  and  technical 
that  the  graduates  enter  at  once  on  the  practice  of  their  particular 
branch,  for  which  advanced  degrees  have  no  commercial  value  and 
for  which  the  student  has  no  time.  In  the  other  Colleges,  especially 
in  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  large  number  of  students  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  positions  as  teachers  or  for  positions  for  which  systematic 
advanced  work,  represented  by  a  degree,  is  indispensable.  This 
is  largely  true  also  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  which  are  furnishing  so  many  instructors  for  sister  institu- 
tions. Of  the  275  graduates  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  32  are  teaching  in  veterinary  subjects,  while  54  are  in  the 
Government  service.  Undoubtedly  a  corresponding  number  of 
graduates  in  the  Agricultural  College  are  also  engaged  in  teaching  or 
hold  research  positions  in  experiment  stations. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  discusses  at  some  length  a 
matter  of  grave  importance  connected  with  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  during  the  year,  which  well  illustrates  how  close 
is  often  the  relation  between  the  financial  and  educational  interests 
of  the  University,  with  the  latter  of  which  the  Trustees  are  not 
supposed  to  interfere.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time  free  tuition 
has  been  granted  to  members  of  the  instructing  staff.  In  many  cases 
this  has  been  viewed  as  a  substantial  addition  to  the  salaries  of 
instructors  and  assistants.     Even  where  persons  rendering  service 
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to  the  University  have  held  scholarships  providing  for  tuition,  com- 
mutation of  this  free  tuition  into  money  has  been  asked  and  granted. 
The  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
whole  subject  and  report.  This  report  was  presented  on  April  1st 
and  some  of  its  conclusions  are  given  here.  It  was  found  that  the 
total  number  of  instructors  and  assistants  receiving  $400  and  up- 
wards was  282,  of  whom  168  were  receiving  free  tuition.  Deducting 
32  probably  entitled  to  free  tuition  on  account  of  registration  in 
State  Colleges  as  residents  of  the  State,  and  adding  38  military 
assistants,  there  are  174  registered  in  tuition-paying  courses.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows : 

Graduate  Department 106 

Arts,  College  of 14 

Law,  College  of 6 

Civil  Engineering,  College  of 4 

Mechanical  Engineering,  College  of 3 

Architecture,  College  of 1 

Agriculture,  College  of  (pay  students) 2 

136 
Military  Department  (undergraduate) 38 

174 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  "that  there  should  be  no 
question  of  free  tuition  as  between  the  University  and  any  of  its 
employees  or  instructing  staff  as  such,  that  proper  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  services  rendered,  and  that  the  regular  fees  for 
tuition  should  be  paid  by  those  receiving  the  same,  irrespective  of 
their  connection  with  the  University."  The  committee  in  conclusion 
recommended  that  the  present  statutes  exempting  from  payment  of 
tuition  members  of  the  instructing  staff  be  repealed,  that  the  com- 
mutation of  free  tuition  in  money  to  members  of  the  cadet  corps 
giving  instruction  to  the  cadets  be  discontinued  and  salaries  re- 
adjusted with  that  in  view,  and  that  instructors  and  assistants 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School  shall  be  exempt  from  payment  of 
tuition  for  graduate  work  taken  in  the  colleges  in  which  they  are 
instructing. 

The  last  recommendation  was  ambiguous  and  conveyed  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  Trustees.  After  various 
conferences  between  the  committee  and  representatives  of  the 
instructors  and  assistants  the  form  of  the  recommendation  was 
modified  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  17th,  as 
follows: 
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i.  Instructors  and  assistants,  registered  in  the  Graduate  School, 
are  allowed  to  take,  without  payment  of  tuition,  such  work  in  any 
college  as  shall  be  approved  by  their  special  committees;  it  being 
understood  that  the  major  subject  shall  be  in  the  line  of  work  in  which 
they  are  instructing. 

2.  Instructors  and  assistants  already  holding  a  degree  are  allowed 
to  register  and  take,  without  payment  of  tuition,  such  work  in  the 
colleges  in  which  they  are  instructing  as  will  lead  to  the  first  degree 
of  that  college. 

3.  In  case  instructors  and  assistants  register  in  undergraduate 
work  in  any  college  in  which  they  are  not  entitled  to  free  tuition  they 
will  be  charged  a  fee  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  for  which 
they  are  registered. 

In  regard  to  the  last  restriction  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee 
which  first  considered  the  subject  felt  "that  the  object  to  be  gained 
by  granting  free  tuition  as  part  compensation  for  services  rendered 
should  be  primarily  to  encourage  advanced  work  in  the  course  in 
which  the  recipient  is  engaged,  and  to  make  the  teacher  more  efficient 
in  that  particular  branch."  There  were  cases,  for  instance,  of  in- 
structors registered  in  colleges  in  which  they  were  not  giving  instruc- 
tion and  taking  technical  and  professional  degrees  presumably  for 
the  pecuniary  advantage  which  might  issue  from  the  subsequent 
practice  of  those  professions.  It  was  felt  that  in  such  cases  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  require  tuition. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  regulations  will  meet  all  reasonable 
demands  for  free  tuition  on  the  part  of  instructors  and  assistants, 
until  the  time  when  the  finances  of  the  University  permit  such  a 
readjustment  of  salaries  as  will  eliminate  altogether  the  question  of 
free  tuition. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  more  important  changes 
in  the  staff  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to 
the  non-resident  lecturer  provided  by  the  Goldwin  Smith  and  the 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  foundations.  In  addition  to  those  just  mentioned  a 
course  of  public  lectures  was  given  throughout  the  year  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the  History  of  Civilization. 
These  lectures  occurred  on  Friday  at  12  o'clock  and  were  so  largely 
attended  that  the  accommodations  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  were 
inadequate  and  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  large  physics  lecture 
room  in  Rockefeller  Hall.    The  lectures  were  given  by  Professors 
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Burr,  Schmidt,  and  Sill  and  proved  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  This  course  will  be  repeated  this  year  in  compliance  with 
urgent  requests  on  the  part  of  faculty  and  students. 

Two  other  courses  of  public  lectures  under  the  charge  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  been  arranged  for  the  coming  year. 
The  first  course  is  on  the  subject  of  Citizenship  and  will  consist  of 
14  lectures  to  be  delivered  largely  by  non-resident  lecturers  of  dis- 
tinction on  the  following  topics:  The  Citizen  and  His  Community; 
The  Citizen  and  the  Recreation  Needs  of  the  Community;  The 
Citizen  and  the  Schools;  The  Citizen  and  Problems  of  Poverty; 
The  Citizen  and  Labor  Problems;  The  Citizen  and  Public  Health; 
The  Citizen  and  Problems  of  Crime;  The  Citizen  and  the  Homes  of 
the  Community;  The  Citizen  and  Problems  of  Immigration;  The 
Citizen  and  the  Physical  Development  of  His  Community;  The 
Citizen  and  Politics;  The  Citizen  and  the  Church;  The  Citizen 
and  the  Press;  The  Citizen  and  Civic  and  Social  Organizations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  this  course  has  been  arranged  with  the 
co-operation  of  alumni  of  the  University,  of  whom  the  most  active 
were  Messrs.  John  Ihlder  and  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  philanthropic  work  in  New  York  City. 

The  second  course  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  on  the 
study  of  Eugenics,  which  is  attracting  at  present  so  much  attention. 
A  public  lecture  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Webber,  arranged 
through  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson  of  Washington,  will 
be  more  fully  mentioned  in  the  section  devoted  to  Gifts  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  proposed  course  will  consist  of  14  lectures  on  the 
following  topics  and  will  be  given  by  professors  in  the  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  Medical 
College:  Introductory  Survey;  Historical  Aspect  of  Eugenics; 
The  Eugenic  Attitude;  Development  of  Science  of  Eugenics;  Bio- 
metrical  Method;  Biological  Basis  of  Heredity;  Laws  of  Heredity; 
Introductory;  Mendel's  Laws;  Continuation;  Inheritance  of  Physi- 
cal Traits;  Inheritance  of  Mental  Traits;  Concept  of  Intelligence; 
Measures  for  Social  Improvement  Related  to  Eugenics;  Relation  of 
Education  to  Eugenics;  Practical  Eugenics. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  report  that  the 
work  of  the  year  has  been  given  as  announced,  and  no  departmental 
recommendations  of  general  interest  have  been  made. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the  year  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  three  principal  subjects.    These  are  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  conferred  at  the  44th  com- 
mencement on  graduates  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  lieu  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  as 
previously  conferred;  a  proposal  for  establishing  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  four-year  curriculum  that 
might  consist  in  large  part  of  courses  offered  by  other  colleges  of 
Cornell  University;  and  the  choice  of  an  elective  Dean.  The  last 
of  these  subjects  will  here  be  considered  first. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  1911-12  the  question  of  Faculty 
Participation  in  University  Government  was  considered  at  length  and, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  consider  and  report.  One  part  of  the  President's 
recommendation  became  of  present  application  owing  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  C.  H.  Hull,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  since 
June,  1908,  and  the  Trustees  by  their  action  of  January  18th  last, 
referred  the  question  of  his  successor  with  power  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  various  steps  taken  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  pursuance  of  this  reference  by  the  Trustees  are  given 
in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  outgoing  Dean  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here  except  to  say  that  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  readjustment  of  work  in  the  Dean's  office, 
the  tenure  of  his  term,  and  the  method  of  nomination  and  election. 

The  committee  recommended  in  substance  that  an  executive 
secretary  should  be  provided  to  assist  the  Dean  and  that  a  nominat- 
ing committee  of  five  members  elected  by  the  Faculty  should  bring 
in  a  nomination  or  nominations  for  the  position  of  Dean.  The  term 
of  office  was  referred  to  the  nominating  committee.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  Dean  as  executive  officer  of  the  Faculty 
should  be  given  larger  power  in  administering  the  rules  established 
by  the  Faculty  and  in  carrying  out  such  policies  as  it  might  adopt 
and  that  it  should  be  an  important  duty  of  the  Dean  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Faculty  or  of  the  appropriate  committee  such  ques- 
tions as  in  his  opinion  have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted  in  the 
main;  but  the  Faculty  itself  after  discussion  recommended  to  the 
Trustees  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Dean  be  fixed  at  two  years. 
At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty  on  the  1  ith  of  April  the  nomi- 
nating committee  unanimously  presented  the  name  of  Professor 
E.  L.  Nichols,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  as  its  candidate  for 
Dean  and  he  was  duly  elected. 
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The  Faculty  recommended  to  the  Trustees  (1)  that  a  Secretary 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  be  provided,  whose  principal  duty 
it  should  be  to  assist  the  Dean  and  who,  therefore,  should  be  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty  and  of  all  standing  committees  with  a  right  to  speak 
but  not  to  vote  in  those  bodies;  (2)  that  in  view  of  the  variety  of 
duties  which  will  devolve  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  and  of 
their  responsible  nature,  he  should  be  a  man  of  university  education, 
if  possible  of  some  teaching  experience,  and  of  such  age  and  ability 
as  may  warrant  paying  him  at  least  the  salary  of  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor; and  (3)  that  the  first  Secretary  of  the  College  be  nominated 
to  the  President  by  the  Dean-elect  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Policy.  In  explanation  of  the  Faculty's 
recommendation  regarding  a  Secretary  of  the  College  a  memorandum 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Dean's  office  was  submitted  to  the  Acting 
President  and  by  him  to  the  Trustees.  An  extract  from  this  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  Dean's  report. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  May  3d  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  above  men- 
tioned with  the  express  understanding  "that  the  Board  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  two-year  term  of  office,  nor  to  the  other  recommenda- 
tions, excepting  during  the  present  deanship  of  Professor  Nichols." 
The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  created  as 
above  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Paine,  Master 
of  Arts  of  Brown  University  and  recently  fellow  in  philosophy  at 
Cornell,  who  began  his  work  on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  above  recommendations  and  actions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  had  in  view 
the  relief  of  the  Dean  from  the  mass  of  routine  work,  which  has 
grown  enormously  within  the  past  few  years.  It  was  felt  that  no 
member  of  the  Faculty  could  assume  the  office  without  serious 
detriment  to  his  work  as  a  teacher.  Even  with  the  relief  thus  af- 
forded the  duties  of  the  Dean  will  be  sufficiently  extensive  and 
onerous.  He  must  still  come  into  personal  relations  with  a  large 
number  of  students  and  the  somewhat  increased  scope  of  his  duties 
in  administering  the  rules  established  by  the  Faculty  and  in  calling 
its  attention  to  questions  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  College  will 
still  further  engage  his  attention. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  doubtless  express  its  views 
in  regard  to  the  outgoing  Dean;  but  the  Acting  President  of  the 
University  can  not  refrain  from  here  recording  the  great  regret  of 
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himself  and  of  the  Trustees  at  the  resignation  of  Dean  Hull.  While 
they  feel  that  his  request  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  which  he 
has  borne  so  long  is  only  reasonable,  they  regret  that  the  University 
should  be  deprived  of  his  services  as  an  administrative  officer.  His 
unusual  grasp  of  details  and  his  patience  in  dealing  with  routine 
work  have  made  him  a  model  administrator,  although  it  has  been  at 
great  expense  of  time,  which  could  be  employed  to  better  advantage 
in  professorial  work. 

Two  other  questions,  as  has  been  stated,  occupied  a  large  part  of 
the  attention  of  the  Faculty  during  the  year.  Both  grew  out  of  the 
action  of  the  University  Faculty  in  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  should  be  conferred 
upon  graduates  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  lieu 
of  the  previous  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  The 
request  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  this  change 
was  considered  by  a  special  committee  and  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  change  received 
slight  discussion  and  was  adopted  with  little  or  no  opposition.  A 
subsequent  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  had  for  many  years  been  conferred  upon  graduates  from  the 
general  course  and  not  upon  graduates  from  a  professional  or  technical 
one  led  to  a  resolution  that  the  University  Faculty  rescind  its  ap- 
proval of  the  change.  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  its  request  and  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee. The  report  of  the  committee  was  afterwards  rejected  and 
the  question  now  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  University  Faculty. 

Unfortunately  the  third  question  about  to  be  mentioned  was 
complicated  by  the  above  action.  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time 
by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  that  there  was  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  their  students  for  a  broader  curriculum  than 
that  afforded  by  the  one  leading  to  the  present  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  As  this  curriculum  now  stands,  30  hours,  or  one  year  of 
work,  may  be  taken  in  other  colleges  than  that  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  principle  this  work  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed 
three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  although  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  open  by  special  permission  to  students  in  the 
first  three  years  of  their  work.  In  the  proposed  new  course  it  was 
recommended  that  60  hours,  instead  of  the  present  maximum  of  30, 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  outside  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
that  the  student  be  permitted  to  take  such  outside  courses  before  his 
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senior  year.  Various  other  details  were  recommended  in  regard 
to  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  proposed  course,  etc.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  recommended  for  the  new  course 
and  so  affected  the  discussion  of  the  whole  question  that  no  definite 
conclusion  was  reached  and  the  matter  was  closed  by  the  Faculty 
voting  "that  the  liberty  of  choice  of  subjects  outside  this  College 
may,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary,  be  extended." 

Two  other  matters  of  importance  are  referred  to  by  Dean  Hull. 
The  first  concerns  what  is  known  as  "double  registration,"  where  a 
student  after  having  completed  the  number  of  hours  required  for  his 
A.B.  degree,  but  not  having  fulfilled  the  residence  requirement,  is 
allowed  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School  and  pursue  studies  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree.  In  some  cases  undergraduate  work  is  done 
under  similar  circumstances  in  one  of  the  professional  colleges.  It 
has  been  felt  that  permission  for  such  double  registration  should  be 
given  only  after  careful  consideration  by  the  college  in  which  the 
student  has  done  most  of  his  work  and  that  the  burden  of  deciding 
whether  he  is  fitted  for  graduate  work  or  for  the  privilege  of  work  in 
one  of  the  professional  colleges  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the 
Graduate  School  or  the  Professional  College. 

Far  more  important  than  the  above  subject  is  the  new  entrance 
requirement  for  languages  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Be- 
ginning with  next  September  all  matriculants  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  must  offer  at  least  three  units  in  one  foreign  language 
and  at  least  two  in  a  second.  The  Dean  predicts  that  many  appli- 
cants who  would  have  been  admitted  heretofore  will  be  excluded 
next  year  and  that  others  will  enter  the  other  colleges  of  Cornell 
University  which  demand  only  three  language  units  among  the  15 
required.  The  Dean  points  out  that  in  the  latter  case  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  be  required  to  receive  such  a  student  into 
classes  to  which  he  has  been  denied  access  as  an  Arts  matriculant, 
and  proceed  to  teach  him  the  very  subjects  for  which  he  has  by 
implication  been  pronounced  unprepared.  The  case  is  rendered 
more  serious  by  the  fact  that  it  will  afford  an  additional  temptation 
to  enter  one  or  two  colleges  of  the  University  in  which  tuition  is  not 
required  from  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  one  of  which 
gives  a  degree  formerly  conferred  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  which  does  not  specifically  show  that  it  is  a  technical  degree. 

The  Dean  makes  an  extensive  examination  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  new  entrance   requirement   apparently  was  based  and 
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finds  them,  in  his  judgment,  devoid  of  the  weight  attributed  to  them. 
The  Dean  also  examines  the  entrance  admission  in  regard  to  languages 
in  a  large  number  of  collegiate  institutions  in  this  country  and  con- 
cludes that  the  Cornell  requirement  is  an  anomaly;  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  not  content 
itself,  as  do  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  Cornell,  with  the 
specification  of  three  units  in  a  single  foreign  language  chosen  by  the 
matriculant.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  many  high 
schools  to  maintain  instruction  in  three,  or  even  two,  foreign  lang- 
uages; and  in  case  they  are  reduced  to  teach  one  foreign  language 
only  their  graduates  will  be  excluded  from  our  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  by  a  five-unit  language  specification.  The  new  require- 
ment will  also  prove  exceedingly  inconvenient,  not  only  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Cornell  University  to  the  secondary  schools,  but  will  render 
interoollege  relations  at  Cornell,  especially  with  respect  to  transfers 
of  registration  and  admission  to  advanced  standing,  difficult.  The 
question,  as  the  Dean  states,  is  bound  up  with  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  other 
divisions  of  the  University.  Is  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a 
self-contained  college  of  the  type  of  Williams,  Amherst,  etc.,  or  is  it 
a  general  division  of  the  University  designed  to  serve  all  parts  of  it 
with  whatever  is  not  more  appropriately  furnished  by  one  of  the 
specialized  colleges? 

The  Dean  believes  that  all  the  experiments  which  have  thus  far 
been  tried  for  encouraging  humanistic  studies  by  combined  courses 
in  the  Technical  Colleges  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have 
not  proved  successful  in  solving  this  important  question.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  question,  it  is  clear  that  no  college  of  the 
University  can  be  regarded  as  a  separate  entity  unless  possibly  the 
three  colleges  of  Agriculture,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City,  which  have  their  independent  sources  of 
income,  which  they  distribute  through  their  Councils.  The  other 
colleges  of  the  University  depend  upon  the  general  funds  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  from  a  financial  point  of  view  are  of  vital 
importance.  In  the  professional  colleges  the  question  of  instruction 
involving  the  number  and  character  of  courses  is  decided  by  the 
Faculty,  in  view  of  efficiency  of  the  college  as  a  whole,  and  not  from 
the  departmental  standpoint.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
thus  far  no  limitation  has  apparently  been  placed  upon  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  courses  of  instruction.     Restrictions,  it  is  true, 
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have  been  placed  upon  the  admission  of  students  to  certain  courses; 
but  there  has  been  no  Faculty  supervision  of  courses  of  instruction, 
the  matter  having  been  left  entirely  with  the  various  departments. 

In  view  of  the  straitened  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  Trustees  have  asked  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
"to  examine  the  courses  of  study  and  report  whether  they  may  be 
reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  College  and  what 
limitations  may  properly  be  placed  upon  the  extension  and  addition 
of  courses."  It  will  probably  be  found  after  a  careful  examination 
that  under  the  present  system  there  has  been  considerable  duplica- 
tion of  courses.  This  examination  will  also  bring  out  the  relation 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  it  furnishes  with  a  large  amount  of  instruction  for 
their  own  students. 

Finally  the  Dean  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  question  of 
delinquent  students,  including  in  that  term  those  who  have  come 
under  the  formal  disapprobation  of  the  faculty  on  account  of  their 
insufficient  scholarship,  and  suggests  an  interesting  and  novel  remedy 
for  the  difficulty,  which  is  to  require  extra  tuition  from  students 
who  have  been  placed  on  probation  for  insufficient  scholarship. 
There  are  so  many  difficulties  attending  this  suggestion  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  seriously  considered.  More  simple 
would  be  the  final  removal  from  the  University  of  all  students  who 
after  a  reasonable  opportunity  have  shown  themselves  unwilling  or 
unable  to  make  proper  use  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded 
them  at  Cornell. 

COLLEGE  OP  LAW 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Wood- 
ruff was  unable  from  illness  to  continue  his  courses  in  the  College  of 
Law  for  the  second  term  and  that  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Laidlaw  Williams,  who  conducted  with  marked  success  the  course 
in  carriers  and  in  contract  and  agency,  Assistant  Professor  Stagg 
having  generously  volunteered  to  complete  the  course  in  domestic 
relations.  While  Professor  Woodruff  has  fortunately  recovered  his 
health,  he  has  felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  him  to  carry  on  the 
full  amount  of  his  work,  and  Mr.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  for  the  coming  year  to  relieve  Professor  Wood- 
ruff as  may  be  arranged.  The  Director  in  his  report  mentions  the 
graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  William  Albert  Finch,  for  twenty- 
one  years  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Law. 
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Attention  is  also  called  to  the  marked  decrease  in  the  number 
of  new  students  especially  in  the  four-year  course.  This  is  explained 
as  probably  due  to  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  general  college 
work  as  a  .preliminary  to  professional  study  and  the  requirement  by 
the  State  of  New  York  of  a  year  of  office  clerkship  in  addition  to 
three  years  of  study  either  in  a  law  school  or  in  an  office.  There  has 
also  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  combined 
course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  LL.B.  in  six  years.  This 
decrease  is  also  probably  explained  by  the  new  rules  for  admission  to 
the  bar  in  New  York  under  which  admission  can  no  longer  be  obtained 
any  earlier  by  devoting  one  year  in  a  college  of  arts  to  law  study. 
The  Director  recommends  that  as  soon  as  practicable  provision  be 
made  for  the  introduction  of  several  new  courses  which  might  be 
offered  as  senior  electives.  These  are  courses  in  federal  jurisdiction 
and  procedure  and  in  irrigation  and  mining  law.  The  extension  of 
the  exercise  of  federal  powers  and  the  consequently  growing  appeal 
to  the  federal  courts  render  the  former  of  great  importance,  while 
the  latter  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents from  the  western  states.  Such  courses  are  given,  the  Director 
states,  in  all  the  western  schools  and  have  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  east.  The  decrease  in  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  College  has  required  this  year  the 
omission  of  the  course  in  admiralty. 

A  very  pleasant  incident  of  the  year  was  the  commemoration  by 
the  Conkling  Chapter  of  the  Legal  Fraterinty  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  installation.  On  this  occasion  the 
fraternity  presented  to  the  University  a  fund  to  be  used  for  special 
lectures  in  the  College  of  Law  and  conferred  upon  the  present  Dean 
the  honor  af  attaching  his  name  to  the  lecture  course  so  provided. 

The  law  library  has  somewhat  suffered,  owing  to  the  reduced 
appropriations  made  necessary  by  the  financial  condition  of  the 
University.  It  has  been  impossible  to  add  some  of  the  foreign 
reports;  but  the  domestic  reports,  session  laws,  and  periodicals 
have  been  kept  up  to  date. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York 
City  shows  a  successful  year  in  undergraduate  work  and  progress  in 
the  various  fields  of  investigation  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
staff.    The  graduating  class  numbered  19,  an  increase  of  eight  over 
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the  class  of  191 2.  Evidently  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  advanced 
entrance  requirements  is  being  slowly  overcome  and  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  entering  class  as  a  whole  is  reported.  It  is  still 
not  easy  to  meet  the  specific  requirement  of  physics,  inorganic 
chemistry,  and  biology,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the 
student  does  not  have  in  nrnd  early  enough  in  his  college  career  the 
future  pursuit  of  medical  studies.  Some  readjustments  have  been 
made  during  the  year  in  regard  to  the  three  subjects  mentioned, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  lessen  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments. 

The  Director  reports  that  there  were  during  the  year  41  special 
students,  most  of  whom  were  in  effect  taking  post-graduate  courses 
and  two  students  taking  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  College,  namely, 
a  medical  education  requisite  to  prepare  students  for  the  practice 
of  medicine  has  been  carefully  kept  in  view,  facilities  for  research 
have  been  freely  provided  in  order  to  attract  to  the  staff  those  inter- 
ested in  such  work  and  to  provide  the  students  of  the  College  with 
instruction  of  the  most  advanced  character. 

The  report  of  the  Director  indicates  some  of  the  enlargements 
of  the  facilities  for  instruction  and  research  during  the  past  year,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  F. 
Baker,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  by  which 
half  of  the  entire  medical,  surgical,  and  pathological  service  of  the 
institution  should  be  definitely  assigned  to  the  Cornell  University 
Medical  College  for  the  advancement  of  its  teaching  and  research. 
The  College  continues  to  en  joy  the  use  of  one  of  the  four  divisions 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  of  various  other  institutions  in  the  City. 

The  College  also  is  enabled  to  carry  on  research  work  by  means 
of  different  funds  established  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  Hunting- 
ton Fund  for  the  Study  of  Cancer  and  the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of 
Pathology.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  possible 
by  the  facilities  above  mentioned  have  already  been  published, 
while  others  are  in  course  of  progress.  Some  of  the  staff  have  availed 
themselves  of  study  abroad  and  one,  Dr.  Teague,  has  returned  after 
three  years  of  absence  in  the  Philippines,  where  he  has  made 
important  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  bubonic  plague. 

Dr.  Ewing  mentions  in  his  report  the  important  enlargement  of 
the  work  in  pathology,  which  has  come  through  the  clinical  study  of 
cancer  at  the  General  Memorial  Hospital;   the  24  beds  devoted  to 
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cancer  in  this  hospital  having  enabled  the  staff  of  the  Huntington 
Fund  to  extend  greatly  the  work  in  this  subject. 

The  progress  of  research  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege are  referred  to  briefly  in  the  Director's  report.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  a  matter  of  great  public  interest,  which  seriously  affects 
medical  students  in  this  country.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  enabling 
students  to  follow  up  completely  the  clinical  cases  which  they  have 
studied  in  the  hospitals,  owing  to  the  State  law  in  regard  to  autopsies 
in  public  institutions.  This  defect  has  during  the  past  year  been 
noticed  by  distinguished  physicians  from  abroad  who  have  visited 
this  country.  The  remedy  must  consist  primarily  in  the  education 
of  the  public  and  in  some  amendment  of  the  State  law. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College 
reports  a  satisfactory  year,  with  few  changes  in  the  teaching  staff 
and  those  only  among  the  assistants.  The  number  of  students 
registered  has  been  the  same  as  in  1909-10,  being  nine,  of  whom 
seven  were  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  two  of  them 
being  women.  In  addition  to  these  seven  students,  there  were  two 
graduate  students.  In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
graduate  students,  the  students  in  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical 
College  consisted  of  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Ithaca  Division  was  originally  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences  to  pursue 
one  year  of  the  Medical  course  during  their  senior  year  and  thus  to 
complete  the  two  courses  in  seven  years.  Another  object  was  to 
provide  instruction  at  Ithaca  for  women  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Medical  course.  The  reduction  of  the  course  given  at  Ithaca  in  the 
Medical  College  from  two  years  to  one  makes  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  function  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College  at 
Ithaca  that  of  providing  medical  instruction  for  one  year  to  the 
students  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  small 
number  of  students  in  the  Medical  College  considerable  misappre- 
hension has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  work  done  by  the  staff  of  the 
Medical  College,  and  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  an 
expensive  establishment  was  being  maintained  at  Ithaca  for  the 
instruction  of  a  very  small  number  of  students.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College,  like  the  other  Col- 
leges of  the  University,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  instruction 
to  students  other  than  its  own.  The  following  tables  will  give  the 
work  furnished  (1)  to  Medical  students  and  (2)  to  those  registered 
in  other  Colleges. 
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Arts,  Agriculture,  etc. 


Histology  and  Embryology. . 

Physiology 

Biochemistry 

Anatomy 


itt  term 


No.  of 
students 


29 

5 
17 


Student 
hours 


204 

47 
37 


ad  term 


No.  of 
students 


25 

348 


I 

2 


Student 
hours 


154 

999 

9 
18 


Year 


No.  of 
students 


54 

353 
18 

2 


Student 
hours 


358 
IO46 

46 

18 


Veterinary 

Histology  and  Embryology. . 
Physiology 

46 

414 

37 

333 

83 

747 

Biochemistry 



Anatomy 

Total  Outside  Medical  College 


Histology  and  Embryology . . 

Physiology 

Biochemistry 

Anatomy 


75 

618 

62 

487 

137 

5 

47 

348 

999 

353 

17 

37 

1 

9 

18 

— 

— — 

2 

18 

2 

97 

702 

412 

1513 

509 

1 105 
1046 

46 

18 

2215 


Medical  Students 


Histology  and  Embryology 

Physiology , 

Biochemistry , 


Anatomy 


8 

88 

7 

42 

8 

8 

24 

7 

176 

8 

224- 

7 

77 

7 

8 

280 

336- 

392 

7 

49 

8 

130 
200 

77 

273- 

329 
680- 

736 


Students  in  Arts  were  permitted  to  elect  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  only  under  special  conditions  and  upon  petitioning 
the  Faculty.  There  was  one  such  special  case  this  year,  the  first 
for  several  years,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Anatomy,  course  7.    Arts  students,  1.     18  student  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  work  detailed  above,  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  gave  instruction  to  six  graduate  students;  the  Department 
of  Physiology  to  twelve  graduate  students;  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry to  three  graduate  students;  and  the  Department  of  His- 
tology to  eight  graduate  students. 

In  view  of  the  question  which  is  often  debated  as  to  the  function 
of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
here  a  statement  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the 
College  made  at  the  request  of  the  Acting  President : 


"When  the  Medical  College  was  established  one  of  the  reasons 
for  duplicating  the  first  two  years  at  Ithaca  was  because  the  long 
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established  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Histology,  Embryology,  and 
Bacteriology  already  offered  instruction  which  with  slight  change 
would  duplicate  the  medical  course  For  the  second  year  additional 
courses  in  Pathology,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Physical 
Diagnosis  were  added.  In  addition  as  the  work  in  Human  Anatomy 
constituted  a  large  part  of  the  first  two  years  in  Medicine,  and  more 
extended  courses  than  those  given  in  connection  with  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Zoology  were  necessary,  a  separate  Department  was 
founded. 

"The  work  in  Histology  and  Embryology  grew  up  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  where  instruction  in 
Microscopy,  Histology,  and  Embryology  was  given  under  Prof essor 
Gage  and  his  assistant.  When  the  Veterinary  College  was  founded 
the  Department  was  moved  from  McGraw  Hall  to  the  new  Veterinary 
building  and  all  of  the  instruction  in  Histology  and  Embryology  for 
veterinary  students  as  well  as  the  work  for  other  students  of  the 
University  was  given  by  this  Department.  When  the  Medical  Col- 
lege was  established  all  of  the  instruction  in  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology for  medical  students  was  taken  over  by  the  Department 
of  Histology  and  Embryology  and  when  Stimson  Hall  was  erected 
the  Department  was  transferred  to  that  building. 

"Courses  in  Physiology  were  given  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
University  under  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy.  When  the  Veterinary  College  was  established  a  separate 
department  of  Veterinary  Physiology  was  also  founded.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  Medical  College,  instruction  in  physiology  was  given 
in  the  Department  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  under  Dr.  Wilder  and  in 
the  Veterinary  College  under  Dr.  Fish.  Later  a  separate  department 
of  Physiology  was  established  in  the  Medical  College  and  the  work 
in  Physiology  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  was  discontinued.  At 
the  start  of  the  Medical  College,  the  work  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
was  given  in  connection  with  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry.  Five  years  ago  when  Dr.  Simpson  was  appointed 
all  of  the  work  in  Physiology  in  the  Medical  College  was  pulled  to- 
gether and  a  sub-department  of  Biochemistry  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

"Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  University,  Human  Anatomy 
has  been  taught.  For  many  years  it  was  given  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Vertebrate  Zoology.  When 
the  Veterinary  College  was  established  the  work  in  Anatomical  Tech- 
nology and  Human  Anatomy  for  Arts  students  was  given  in  connec- 
tion with  Veterinary  Anatomy.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Med- 
ical College,  the  instruction  in  Human  Anatomy  for  Arts  students  was 
given  in  the  Department  of  Human  Anatomy  and  the  Anatomical 
Technology  was  given  in  the  Department  of  Zoology.  Some  six  or 
seven  years  ago  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ruled 
that  instruction  in  Human  Anatomy  was  a  technical  and  not  a  cultural 
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subject,  although  cat  anatomy  still  remained  in  the  latter  class, 
and  they  prohibited  Arts  students  from  taking  courses  in  Human 
Anatomy  except  under  special  conditions  and  then  only  upon  petition- 
ing the  faculty.  (Bacteriology  was  ruled  out  at  this  time.)  Since 
Dr.Wilder's  retirement  no  work  in  Neurology  is  given  to  Arts  students 
although  there  is  a  course  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy  of  the 
Medical  College  for  medical  students.  Both  Human  Anatomy  and 
Neurology  could  be  given  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
I  presume  the  need  of  these  students  for  the.  work  is  as  great  as  it 
used  to  be  and  the  expense  to  the  University  for  the  instruction,  if 
taken  in  the  Medical  College,  would  be  very  little  unless  the  classes 
should  become  large. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Departments  of 
Histology  and  Embryology  and  Physiology  should  not  be  charged  to 
the  Medical  College  and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Medical 
College  at  Ithaca  is  very  slight.  I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Medical  College  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  University  that  this  one  year  in  medicine  should 
be  maintained  as  it  serves  to  cement  in  a  very  important  way,  as 
you  know,  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  to  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
versity here  in  Ithaca  and  I  feel  that  it  is  very  desirable  whenever 
funds  can  be  obtained  for  that  purpose  that  the  second  year  of  the 
Medical  College  should  be  re-established  at  Ithaca." 

In  his  report  for  the  year  the  Secretary  adds  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  question  just  discussed: 

"If  the  courses  enumerated  above  were  not  given  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  College  they  would  either  not  be  given  at  all  or  else 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  appoint  instructors  for  this 
special  purpose.  The  advantage  to  the  University  of  having  courses 
given  in  connection  with  those  in  the  Medical  College  is  considerable. 
We  must,  however,  carefully  guard  against  the  temptation  to  call 
upon  the  instructing  staff  for  so  much  time  that  they  will  not  have 
sufficient  left  for  their  own  study  and  investigation.  We  believe  that 
as  a  rule  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a  happy  balance  of  these  two 
functions  of  a  university  professor." 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  attendance  in  the  Arts  course  in  physiology  has  more  than  tripled 
this  year,  and  the  large  number  have  overtaxed  the  facilities  of  the 
College.  This  has  been  remedied  for  the  coming  year  by  offering 
the  courses  for  both  the  first  and  second  terms.  This  year  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  class  between  Professor  Simpson  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Dresbach.  The  demands  on  the  part  of  our  own 
medical  students  for  laboratory  instruction  in  Biochemistry  has  made 
it  necessary  to  institute  a  new  course  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Secretary  points  out  the  value  of  the  Ithaca  Division  in 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  Medical  College  and  his  belief 
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that  the  re-establishment  of  the  second  year's  work  at  Ithaca  would 
add  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  University  upon  the  Medical 
College  and  of  the  Medical  College  upon  the  other  departments  of 
the  University  and  calls  attention  to  the  opportunity  here  offered 
for  some  benefactor  to  endow  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical 
College. 

STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

■ 

The  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  reports 
a  very  satisfactory  year.  The  number  of  students  entering  last  fall 
was  14  per  cent,  larger  than  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a 
steady  growth  from  11  in  1896-97  to  123  in  1912-13.  In  1904-05 
the  number  was  108  but,  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  a  four-year 
high  school  course  for  entrance,  the  number  dropped  to  88  in  1905-06. 
Since  1908-09  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  Part  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  veterinary  curriculum  is  furnished  by  other  colleges  and 
in  return  the  Veterinary  College  has  taught  133  students  from  other 
colleges  in  Veterinary  Physiology  and  16  in  Bacteriology. 

A  very  important  examination. of  the  present  occupation  of  the 
alumni  of  the  college  has  been  made  by  the  Director,  with  the 
result  that  of  the  267  living  graduates  166  are  in  New  York  State, 
and  of  these  118  are  in  practice  and  13  are  teaching;  the  others 
being  engaged  in  veterinary  inspection  work,  state  veterinary  service, 
and  government  inspection  work  in  packing  houses  in  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Buffalo.  The  Director  notes  that  44.2  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  are  actually  practising  their  profession  in  New  York  State 
and  of  those  who  have  graduated  since  1908,  61  per  cent,  are  in 
practice  in  this  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bounty  of  the  State 
in  supporting  this  school  is  amply  repaid  by  the  large  number  of 
graduates  who  remain  within  the  State  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  their 
services. 

The  value  of  the  College  to  the  State  is  further  shown  in  the 
Director's  report  by  the  large  amount  of  diagnosis  work  and  the 
preparation  of  biological  products.  In  addition  to  this  important 
researches  have  been  continued  and  extension  work,  consisting  of 
conferences  for  veterinarians,  exhibitions  at  state  and  county  fairs, 
lectures  and  correspondence,  have  been  carried  on  as  well  as  lec- 
tures at  farmers'  gatherings  and  special  courses  and  lectures  to 
students  in  the  short  course  in  agriculture. 

The  new  buildings  provided  by  the  State  for  the  medical  clinics 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few  months.    With  the  completion 
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of  these  buildings  and  their  equipment  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
for  both  large  and  small  animals,  will  for  the  first  time  be  adequately 
housed  and  facilities  afforded  for  thorough  teaching  in  those  subjects. 
The  Director  makes  special  mention  of  the  training  that  is  being 
given  in  physical  examination  and  -  the  ambulatory  cKnic,  which 
supplement  the  regular  clinics,  which  provided  during  the  last  college 
year  a  total  of  1,749  cases.  The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  now 
being  housed  in  its  enlarged  quarters  in  the  north  wing  of  the  main 
building. 

The  Director  urgently  recommends  two  new  buildings,  or  rather 
one  new  building  and  the  addition  of  a  south  wing  to  the  main 
building.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  first  two  floors  of  the 
central  part  of  the  main  building  should  be  set  aside  for  a  museum. 
It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  use  the  second  floor  for  a  recep- 
tion room  and  laboratories  and  the  administration  offices  are  in 
smaller  rooms  temporarily  partitioned  off  from  the  museum.  The 
laboratory  is  also  much  overcrowded.  The  College,  therefore,  needs 
a  south  wing  to  the  main  building  for  administration  offices,  audi- 
torium, and  enlargement  of  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  of 
Comparative  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Meat  Inspection  is  very 
much  overcrowded  and  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  laboratory. 
The  Director  very  urgently  recommends,  therefore,  a  suitable  labora- 
tory for  diagnosis  work  and  another  for  the  preparation  of  diagnostic 
agents  and  the  vaccines.  In  order  that  this  work  may  be  properly 
done  and  that  the  museum  may  be  restored  to  its  original  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  new  building  for  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology, Laboratory  Diagnosis,  and  the  preparation  of  diagnostic 
agents  and  vaccines.  This  would  leave  the  third  floor  of  the  main 
building  for  instruction  in  Physiology.  With  the  erection  of  the 
south  wing  and  the  laboratory  the  buildings  of  the  College  will,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  College,  be  complete  except  for 
such  necessities  as  future  developments  of  the  various  subjects 
may  demand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  institution  which  renders 
such  great  service  to  the  State  will  receive  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  its  generous  support. 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  effort 
made  by  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his 
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action.  This  could  not  be  done  and  a  temporary  arrangement 
for  the  conduct  of  the  College  was  made  by  the  appointment  as 
Acting  Director  of  Professor  W.  A.  Stocking,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  head  of  the  Department  of  Dairy  Industry.  It  is  believed  that 
he  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  retiring 
Director  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  College  will  not  be  seriously 
impaired  by  the  necessary  change. 

The  attendance  at  the  College  has  increased  from  the  30  students 
in  1868-69 — the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  University — to  2,310 
in  1912-13.  The  large  number  of  students  in  attendance  during 
the  last  year  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Regular  students 1.105 

Specials 158 

Graduates   in 

Winter  course 597 

Summer  Session  (1913) 339 

Of  these  268  were  women,  169  of  whom  were  regular  and  special 
students  and  99  students  in  the  winter  course. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  rigidly  enforced  and  the.  Faculty 
has  this  year  decided  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted  who  has  a 
shortage  in  the  points  of  entrance  requirements.  The  rules  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  special  students  have  been  changed  in 
recent  years  and  now  only  farm  residents  of  New  York  State  are  so 
admitted;  and  they  must  have  had  the  proper  common  school 
advantages  and  sufficient  experience  and  general  training  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  optional  courses  of  study  extending 
over  one  or  two  years. 

The  staff  of  the  College  has  increased  with  the  number  of  students 
and  now  comprises  about  300  persons,  of  whom  approximately  200 
are  engaged  in  teaching  and  investigation.  The  large  amount  of 
teaching  work  is  shown  in  the  Director's  report  where,  exclusive  of 
winter  courses  and  summer  courses,  236  separate  courses  will  be 
given  during  the  year  19 13-14. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
the  extension  of  the  college  year,  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  change  will  go  into  effect  with  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  term  of  19 14  or  with  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  college  year  in  the  autumn  of  19 14.  It  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish three  terms  covering  the  entire  twelve  months;  but  officers  in 
the  instructing  staff  will  not  be  allowed  to  teach  more  than  nine 
months  in  any  one  year.     It  is  not  the  intention  to  make  the  Summer 
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Session  the  third  or  summer  term,  but  a  regular  term  co-ordinate 
with  the  other  terms,  except  shorter  in  length.  Even  when  the 
third  term  is  established  it  is  expected  that  the  Summer  Session 
will  be  held  in  addition  thereto  for  teachers  and  others  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  winter  courses  are  held  in  addition  to  the 
regular  college  year. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  work  of  the  College  during 
the  past  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  what  has  been 
termed  Leadership  in  Country  Life.  In  July,  191 1,  a  training  con- 
ference for  rural  leaders  was  held  at  Ithaca  and  a  similar  conference 
in  July,  191 2.  The  success  of  these  conferences  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  conference  under  the  name  of  the  School  for  Leader- 
ship in  Country  Life.  The  third  conference  under  this  name  was 
held  on  June  24th- July  4th  and  was  attended  by  90  persons  from 
22  states.  The  scope  of  this  school  or  conference  is  shown  in  the 
Director's  report. 

The  growth  of  the  editorial  and  publishing  work  of  the  College 
is  shown  in  the  Director's  report,  where  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
various  bulletins,  memoirs,  circulars,  reading  course  lessons,  rural 
school  leaflets,  annual  reports,  announcers,  and  announcements 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  2,284,000  copies.  The  preparation 
and  mailing  of  this  great  mass  of  work  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
energies  of  the  College  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  sufficient  space  for 
the  proper  prosecution  of  this  important  work. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  the  instructing  staff  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  most  serious  loss  to  the  college  next  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Director  has  been  that  of  Professor  H.  J.  Webber,  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Breeding  in  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  since 
1906.  Professor  Webber  resigned  his  position  at  Cornell  to  take 
charge  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Professor  Webber  will  be  greatly  missed  and  he  takes  with 
him  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Of  the  buildings  authorized  by  the  State  two  have  been  completed 
and  used  during  part  of  the  year  and  the  third  has  just  been  finished. 
I  refer  to  the  Poultry  Building,  which  was  used  during  the  Winter 
Course  of  1912-13  and  the  Home  Economics  Building,  which  has  been 
used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  These  two  handsome  buildings 
were  planned  with  the  greatest  care  and  represent  the  latest  knowl- 
edge in  the  subjects  for  which  they  are  used.  The  Home  Economics 
Building  has  temporarily  given  quarters  for  the  Department  of 
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Forestry,  and  in  the  basement  story  there  has  been  installed  a  model 
cafeteria,  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  University 
during  the  regular  session  and  especially  during  the  Summer  Session. 
It  has  satisfactorily  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  providing  students 
living  on  the  hill  with  good  food  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  its  convenience  and  excellency. 

The  splendid  Auditorium,  which  is  also  to  be  used  for  laboratory, 
lecture,  and  recitation  purposes,  is  practically  finished  and  the  seats 
have  been  selected  and  are  now  being  placed.  The  Auditorium  was 
used  for  the  alumni  luncheon  in  June  and  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
usefulness,  not  only  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  but  to  the  entire 
University,  as  affording  a  beautiful  and  commodious  auditorium, 
capable  of  seating  about  2,500,  which  is  more  than  double  the  capa- 
city of  any  other  auditorium  on  the  campus.  There  will  be  installed 
during  the  course  of  the  year  a  new  and  fine  organ,  built  partly  from 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  and  partly  from  funds  contributed 
by  Trustees  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  builder  of  the  organ 
has  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  and  Mr.  White  has  given 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  matter.  The  organ  will  remain  the 
property  of  the  University  and  may  be  moved  to  another  building, 
if  necessary,  at  any  time.  It  is  expected  that  the  Auditorium  will 
prove  a  place  of  general  meeting  for  the  whole  University  and, 
situated  just  as  it  is  between  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  other 
Colleges  of  the  University,  it  will  serve  to  bind  together  the  various 
educational  interests  represented  on  the  campus.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  beautiful  Auditorium  and  the  picturesque  new  build- 
ings of  the  Veterinary  College  were  designed  largely  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Green  of  the  Class  of  '78. 

Other  buildings  of  the  Agricultural  College  are  in  progress  and 
comprise  the  Central  Heating  Plant,  the  Forestry  Building,  and 
the  Building  for  Animal  Husbandry. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Botany  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  renders  additional  space  necessary,  and  the  Director 
recommends  the  erection  of  another  unit  of  the  Plant  Industry 
Building.  An  appropriation  is  also  recommended  for  the  purchase 
of  land  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  extensive  operations  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  shown  by  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature 
for  general  maintenance,  extension  work  in  agriculture,  summer 
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school  in  agriculture,  equipment  of  buildings  already  authorized, 
and  new  buildings.  The  total  appropriation  actually  made  to  the 
College  last  year  was  $909,000. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Agricultural  College  Council  for 
the  coming  year  are  somewhat  less  than  for  last  year.  In  order 
that  the  needs  of  other  colleges  and  departments  may  be  fairly  ad- 
justed the  recommendations  of  the  various  Councils  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  Board  in  time  for  careful  consideration.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  State  requests  for  appropriations  must  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  between  October  15th  and  November  15th.  A 
meeting  of  the  full  Board  late  in  October  or  early  in  November  could 
consider  the  various  needs  and  demands  of  the  colleges  and  readjust 
their  claims  in  an  equitable  manner. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS 

In  the  last  report  to  the  President  attention  was  called  to  the 
general  falling  off  in  technical  schools  all  over  the  country  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  combined  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering 
and  in  Sibley  College  was  not  much  larger  in  1911-12  than  it  was  in 
1906-07.  There  has  been  during  this  last  year  a  decrease  of  36  in 
the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  and  of  64  in  Sibley  College.  If  this 
decrease  is  due  to  conditions  general  throughout  the  country,  or  to 
local  conditions  of  entrance  requirements,  standards  of  scholarship, 
etc.,  no  improvement  at  present  can  be  expected.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  for  very  serious  consideration  if  the  falling  off  in  attendance 
in  the  technical  colleges  is  due  to  the  competition  of  other  technical 
schools,  which  from  private  or  state  bounty  are  able  to  offer  greater 
attractions  than  Cornell. 

The  Directors  of  Sibley  College  and  of  the  College  of  Civil  En- 
gineering call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  made  for 
their  colleges  have  not  permitted  the  addition  of  anything  new  during 
the  year  to  their  equipment.  The  College  of  Civil  Engineering  is  in 
great  need  of  new  testing  machines  of  various  kinds,  and  in  Sibley 
College  apparatus  rapidly  becomes  out  of  date.  This  condition  of 
things,  due  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  University,  has  been 
improved,  so  far  as  Sibley  College  is  concerned,  by  the  generous  gift 
of  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  College,  who  has 
contributed  $10,000  to  provide  needed  apparatus. 

The  Director  of  Sibley  College  egresses  his  belief  that  no  techni- 
cal school  can  do  entirely  satisfactory  work  in  instruction  without 
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the  stimulation  of  the  co-ordinated  department  of  research  and  states 
that  from  1904  to  1910,  owing  to  the  internal  development  of  the 
College  and  the  re-organization  of  its  courses,  the  work  of  research 
failed  to  receive  its  proper  share  of  attention.  It  was  reorganized, 
however,  in  1910,  and  since  that  time  some  important  work  has  been 
done.  In  connection  with  this  work  of  research  the  College  has  been 
the  recipient  of  a  generous  gift,  which  will  increase  its  usefulness  in 
this  field  of  work.  The  gift  in  question  was  the  sum  of  $10,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fellowship  in  engineering  research  given 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer  and  his  wife  Harriet  Meyer  in  memory  of  their 
son  Edgar  J.  Meyer,  who  graduated  from  the  Sibley  College  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  class  of  1905  and  met  his  death  in 
the  loss  of  the  steamship  Titanic  in  March,  1912. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  apparatus  the  College  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing needs  more  room  in  every  department,  and  plans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Lincoln  Hall  have  been  prepared  with  estimates  of  cost. 
The  Director  believes  that  the  sum  of  $275,000  will  carry  out  the  plans 
of  the  architects  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  In  addition 
to  the  enlargement  of  Lincoln  Hall  the  College  needs  a  new  hydraulic 
laboratory,  a  new  laboratory  for  testing  materials,  and  a  new  astron- 
omical observatory.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  efficiently  technical 
colleges  is  enormous.  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  Cornell 
University  to  compete  with  some  of  the  great  state  universities  of 
the  west  in  which  the  technical  departments  receive  the  most  gener- 
ous support  of  the  state.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  where  there  was  dedicated  this  year  a  large  building  de- 
voted entirely  to  railway  engineering. 

The  College  of  Architecture  also  needs  more  room  for  its  students 
and,  if  it  does  not  demand  expensive  apparatus,  it  does  require  large 
outlay  for  instruction.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  design,  which  can  be  properly  taught  only  by  those  who  have 
had  a  long  and  thorough  training  both  in  schools  and  offices.  Persons 
so  equipped  can  always  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession,  and  it  is  difficult  to  attract  them  to  a  university 
situated  as  this  is  at  a  distance  from  large  cities  where  an  instructor 
in  architecture  can  add  to  his  salary  by  outside  professional  work. 
In  the  architectural  schools  in  great  cities,  as,  for  instance,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  services 
of  distinguished  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
their  work.    The  finances  of  the  University  do  not  permit  at  present 
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paying  salaries  which  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  active  practice. 
The  College  of  Architecture  has,  however,  been  fortunate  in  attract- 
ing many  distinguished  teachers  of  design,  who  have  welcomed  the 
attractive  academic  life  of  Cornell  and  the  opportunity  for  study  and 
travel  during  its  vacations. 

Some  readjustments  have  been  made  this  year  in  the  staff  of  the 
College;  Assistant  Professor  Phelps  has  been  promoted  to  a  full 
professorship,  after  having  rendered  useful  service  to  the  University 
as  instructor  and  assistant  professor  since  1899.  It  has  been  possible 
to  retain  the  services  of  the  professor  of  design  and  to  appoint  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  that  subject  Mr.  E.  R.  Bossange,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report. 

It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  enlarging  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  College  of  Architecture.  In  addition  to  its 
purely  professional  work  this  College  should  be  able  to  give  courses 
which  might  be  taken  to  advantage  by  students  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 
No  one  can  be  said  to  be  liberally  educated  who  does  not  have  some 
idea  of  the  history  of  architecture  and  of  its  artistic  principles. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  withdrawal  by  the  War 
Department  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  the  appointment  as  his  suc- 
cessor of  Lieutenant  H.  T.  Bull.  In  spite  of  this  unexpected  action  the 
work  of  the  department  of  military  science  and  tactics  has  not  suffered 
and  the  high  standard  set  by  his  predecessors  has  been  maintained  by 
Lieutenant  Bull.  The  department  is  called  upon  for  a  large  amount 
of  work,  which  it  is  difficult  to  do  owing  to  the  inadequate  facilities 
for  indoor  training  in  the  gymnasium-armory.  The  cadet  corps 
actually  consists  of  about  768  men,  a  very  considerable  number  being 
excused  for  physical  disability,  as  aliens,  as  laboring  students,  etc. 
The  amount  of  instruction  is  not  fixed  by  the  provision  of  the  charter 
(contained  in  the  original  Morrill  law  establishing  the  so-called  land 
grant  colleges),  but  is  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  War 
Department.  At  present  members  of  the  first-year  class  are  required 
to  take  military  instruction  and  the  second-year  class  has  an  option 
between  military  drill  and  physical  culture.  Owing  to  the  early 
approach  of  winter  and  the  late  approach  of  spring  a  large  amount  of 
instruction  must  be  given  indoors,  and  the  only  place  for  this  work  is 
in  the  gymnasium-armory,  where  the  space  is  entirely  inadequate 
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and  is  needed  for  physical  culture  at  the  very  times  and  seasons  when 
it  is  most  wanted  for  the  Military  Department.  All  attempts  to 
change  the  hour  for  drill  or  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  present  armory 
floor  for  more  frequent  periods  than  at  present  have  failed,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  will  be  seriously  impaired  and  the  Uni- 
versity will  lay  itself  open  to  grave  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department  unless  greater  facilities  are  provided  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  military  instruction. 

The  annual  inspection  of  the  cadet  corps  took  place  on  the  9th 
of  May  and  the  inspector  reported  most  farvorably  upon  the  skill, 
spirit,  and  interest  of  the  cadets  and  commended  very  highly  the 
attitude  of  the  Faculty  toward  the  Military  Department.  The 
inspector  calls  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  an  armory  and  advises 
compulsory  military  instruction  for  the  second  year  as  soon  as  practic- 
able. The  other  land  grant  colleges,  which  like  Cornell,  are  obliged 
to  give  instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics  have  provided 
armories  for  the  purpose.  Only  a  few  of  these  colleges  have  as 
many  students  in  the  cadet  corps  as  Cornell.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  legislature  last  winter  providing  for  a  drill  hall  but  it  did  not 
become  a  law.  The  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  earnestly 
recommends  that  next  year  the  legislature  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  an  adequate  drill  hall. 

The  Director  of  Physical  Culture  also  calls  attention  to  the 
inadequate  size  and  character  of  the  gymnasium  building.  If  it  is 
unsatisfactory  in  its  relations  to  the  military  department,  it  is  far 
more  so  in  its  relations  to  the  student  body.  Complaints  are  con- 
stantly being  made  against  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building, 
and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  those  in  charge  the  unfavorable  conditions 
can  not  be  wholly  removed. 

The  rooms  assigned  to  the  medical  officers  for  physical  examina- 
tions, etc.,  are  insufficient  in  capacity  and  poorly  equipped.  When 
it  is  considered  that  1,812  students  were  examined  during  the  year,  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  can  not  be  imagined.  Besides  the  use  of 
these  offices  forphysical  examination  they  are  also  used  for  consulta- 
tion between  the  students  and  the  medical  examiners.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  these  offices  should  be  centrally  located  and  they  ought 
to  be  commodious  and  well  equipped. 

It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  University  to  provide  medical  treatment 
for  its  students.  But  the  medical  officers  endeavor  to  have  an  over- 
sight of  the  health  of  the  student  body  and  to  give  advice  in  cases 
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of  minor  ailments.  In  all  serious  cases  the  student  is  sent  to  the 
University  Infirmary,  where  he  chooses  his  own  physician.  The 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  medical  examiners  is  very  great,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  in  a  body  of  students  numbering  over  6,000 
(including  Summer  Session  and  Winter  Agriculture)  and  among 
whom  1,053  were  inmates  of  the  Infirmary  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  The  Infirmary — thanks  to  the  bounty  of  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Sage,  supplemented  by  the  University — is  now  adequate 
to  all  the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  is  admirably  equipped, 
and  embodies  the  very  latest  sanitary  hospital  construction. 

The  health  of  the  students  can  be  greatly  improved  by  physical 
exercise  tinder  direction  in  proper  quarters,  and  a  new  gymnasium 
of  suitable  size  and  equipment  would  add  materially  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  students  of  the  University.  It  is  too  often  imagined  that 
the  gymnasium  is  of  use  to  a  university  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  its  athletic  side.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  students  in  general  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  suitable  gymnasium. 

SUMMBR  SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University,  held  July  7th-August 
15th,  has  been  eminently  successful.  Of  the  100  persons  engaged 
in  giving  instruction  79  were  members  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
University  and  21  were  invited  from  outside,  some  of  whom  had 
taught  in  previous  Sessions.  The  number  of  students  has  increased 
from  841  in  1908  to  1,098  in  19 13.  The  statistics  of  attendance 
given  in  the  Director's  report  are  extremely  interesting  and  show 
that  not  less  than  411  Cornell  students  of  the  previous  year  were  in 
attendance  and  193  of  other  years.  This  large  attendance  of  Cornell 
students  of  the  last  year  indicates,  of  course,  the  use  made  of  the 
Summer  Session  for  the  purpose  of  removing  deficiencies  or  acquiring 
extra  credit. 

The  Summer  Session  had  its  foundation  in  the  desire  to  aid 
Cornell  students  in  making  up  deficiencies  incurred  during  the  regular 
college  year  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  felt  that  a  far  more 
desirable  aim  of  the  Summer  Session  was  the  attraction  to  Cornell 
of  teachers  or  other  mature  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  aca- 
demic work  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  This  class  now  nearly 
equals  the  other,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  find  that  no  less 
than  443  are  teachers  in  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  elementary 
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schools,  besides  the  large  number  of  90  engaged  in  the  work  of 
superintendence  and  supervision.  While  it  may  be  a  convenience  to 
our  own  students  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  making  up  the 
work  of  the  previous  year  or  years,  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  how 
far  this  class  of  students  should  modify  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

The  Director  calls  attention  to  the  question  of  social  amusement 
and  reference  is  made  to  this  subject  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
The  Director  indicates  the  real  service  of  the  Summer  Session  when 
he  says  that  it  "lies  in  bringing  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  public  school  teachers,  the  opportunity  for 
deepening  and  broadening  their  knowledge,  and  for  catching  some 
inspiration  to  new  lines  of  thought  and  action;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  chance  for  revising  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  for  learn- 
ing what  is  best  in  the  theory  and  practice  within  their  own  special 
fields. "  The  advantage  to  the  University  lies  in  making  its  ad- 
vantages and  liberal  aims  known  to  a  large  number  of  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Any  addition  to  this  association  with  a 
class  of  students  largely  composed  of  teachers  is  of  great  benefit  to 
teachers  who  during  the  regular  year  have  been  dealing  with  more 
immature  students.  How  widely  spread  are  the  homes  of  the  teach- 
ers in  attendance  may  be  seen  from  the  Director's  report,  which  shows 
that  31  states  were  represented. 

The  Director  points  out  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
Session,  among  which  are  the  growth  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
which  is  now  so  large  that  its  numbers  have  become  embarrassing. 
There  has  also  been  great  interest  in  the  German  courses,  and  the 
efforts  to  teach  the  spoken  use  of  the  language  have  been  rewarded 
with  great  success.  A  course  of  lectures  in  French  upon  Modern 
French  Literature  proved  very  attractive  and  useful. 

The  Acting  President  has  had  an  opportunity  during  the  summer 
to  watch  very  carefully  the  management  of  the  Summer  Session  and 
he  feels  that  he  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  value  to  the 
University  and  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Director,  whose  knowledge  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
and  of  the  country  has  enabled  him  to  offer  a  most  attractive  pro- 
gramme to  teachers.  The  School  is  now  firmly  established  and  for 
the  first  time  is  self-supporting.  Even  if  it  were  not,  its  value  to 
the  University  is  so  great  that  it  might  well  be  partially  supported 
bv  it. 
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The  Director  has  referred  to  the  Summer  School  in  Agriculture, 
of  whose  students  more  than  half  were  teachers,  68  of  whom  were 
doing  work  also  in  the  University  Summer  Session.  How  extensive 
the  Summer  Session  has  become  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
registration  for  all  branches  of  summer  study  is  1,392,  excluding  all 
duplication  of  names  in  the  count.  In  addition  a  number  of  advanced 
students  have  been  doing  independent  work  with  the  aid  of  libraries 
and  laboratories.  The  Director  estimates  that  the  total  summer 
academic  population  would  not  be  less  than  1,600. 

INFIRMARY 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Infirmary  was  the  com- 
pletion and  use  of  the  large  addition  to  the  Infirmary,  which  has 
been  in  process  of  construction  for  the  last  two  years.  The  addition 
is  fireproof  and  represents  the  most  modern  and  scientific  hospital 
construction.  The  original  building  still  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
and  the  Schuyler  House  annex  is  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies. 

Although  the  year  has  been  without  any  serious  epidemics,  the 
growth  of  the  University  has  naturally  increased  the  number  of 
patients,  which  reached  last  year  a  total  of  1,053,  °f  whom  140  were 
women.  There  were  but  two  deaths,  both  from  pneumonia.  The 
Infirmary  statistics  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee in  his  report  do  not,  as  it  will  be  seen,  by  any  means  cover  the 
medical  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  University.  The  medical 
examinations  of  men  and  women  and  the  consultations  of  their 
advisers  reach  the  large  number  of  10,877  and  include  380  house 
visits. 

During  the  year  the  Acting  President  was  requested  to  investigate 
the  method  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter of  student  health  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  such  similar 
or  corresponding  work  in  Cornell  University.  The  Acting  President 
in  fulfilment  of  this  direction  investigated  the  method  at  Wisconsin, 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  pursued  at  Cornell.  At 
Wisconsin,  the  University  has  no  Infirmary,  but  has  a  few  beds  in 
the  city  hospital.  At  Wisconsin  there  is  perhaps  more  extensive 
examination  of  the  students  and  it  may  be  that  medical  advice  is 
given  more  freely.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  at  Ithaca, 
the  services  of  a  local  physician  must  be  secured  by  the  student  or, 
when  practicable,  the  student  is  removed  to  his  home  and  placed 
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under  the  care  of  the  family  physician.  At  Wisconsin  the  medical 
advisers  care  for  and  treat  all  minor  illnesses,  but  students  requiring 
care  along  special  lines,  such  as  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  major  surgery, 
etc.,  are  referred  to  a  specialist. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  similar 
work  at  Cornell  University,  especially  since  the  present  Medical 
Examiner,  Dr.  S.  A.  Munford,  was  appointed.  In  1911,  by  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Infirmary  Committee  arranged  to  ex- 
tend this  work  considerably.  Dr.  Munford  was  also  appointed 
Medical  Adviser  to  the  students  and  an  assistant  was  appointed  to 
aid  him  in  his  work.  The  theory  upon  which  this  work  is  carried 
on  at  Cornell  is  that  the  same  should  be  done  for  the  students  as  the 
parent  or  guardian  would  do  were  he  at  home  and  that  the  University 
should  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  more  treatment  than 
is  usually  undertaken  by  the  father  or  mother.  Such  cases,  therefore, 
have  been  referred  to  a  physician  as  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
family  doctor  by  a  parent. 

The  Medical  Advisers  are  in  their  office  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  1  :i$ 
p.  m.  and  2  :oo  to  6  :oo  p.  m.  every  day  except  from  Easter  to  the  end 
of  the  college  year  when  the  office  is  closed  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  office  is  also  open  on  Sunday  mornings  from  9  :oo  a.  m.  to  1 1  :oo 
a.  m.  During  this  time  the  examiners  combine  medical  and  physical 
examinations  of  students  with  consultations  in  regard  to  personal 
hygiene  and  care  of  their  health,  advice  in  regard  to  minor  ailments, 
and  the  treating  of  some  cases.  Occasionally  the  Medical  Advisers 
perform  minor  surgical  operations,  such  as  opening  boils,  or  caring 
for  corns.  They  make  emergency  dressings  for  all  accidents  and 
emergencies  which  occur  around  the  gymnasium  and  upon  the  cam- 
pus. They  plan,  however,  to  refer  all  serious  cases  to  some  physician 
selected  by  the  patient.  They  are  glad  always  to  consult  with 
attending  physicians  in  any  case  and  in  addition  to  regular  hours 
frequently  see  patients  at  other  times  in  consultation  or  for  special 
examinations. 

All  of  the  students  are  urged  to  notify  the  Medical  Adviser's 
office  immediately  in  case  of  illness  either  of  themselves  or  of  their 
friends  and  the  fraternity  and  boarding  house  keepers  have  been 
requested  to  make  similar  notification.  If  there  is  not  a  physician 
already  attending  the  sick  student  one  of  the  medical  advisers  calls 
upon  him  as  soon  as  possible  and  advises  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  call  a  physician,  to  go  to  the  Infirmary,  etc.    The  object 
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is  not  only  to  give  the  students  good  advice  as  to  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  preserve  their  health  but  also  in  case  of  illness  to 
teach  them  the  advantage  of  consulting  a  physician  promptly  so 
that  they  may  obtain  immediate  aid  and  thus  save  much  time 
ultimately.  This  method  seems  to  have  been  successful,  and  in 
many  instances  contagious  diseases  have  been  detected  by  the 
Medical  Adviser  and  the  student  isolated  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  his  classes  and  expose  others  to  the  infection. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  practice  at  Cornell  differs 
from  that  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  only  in  the  amount  of 
treatment  which  is  given  to  students.  The  advisers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  take  care  of  all  minor  sicknesses  which  do  not 
confine  the  student  to  his  room,  while  at  Cornell  the  medical  advisers 
oversee  and  consult  the  students  in  regard  to  their  health  but  send 
them  for  treatment  to  some  physician  of  their  own  selection,  just  as 
they  would  go  to  a  similar  physician  were  they  at  home.  At  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  there  are  greater  facilities  for  clinical  ex- 
amination of  the  blood,  sputum,  urine,  etc.,  than  have  as  yet  been 
available  at  Cornell  although  samples  of  sputum  and  urine  have 
been  examined  in  Dr.  Moore's  Department  in  the  Veterinary  College 
and  in  Dr.  Fish's  Department  specimens  of  feces  have  been  examined 
for  parasites  by  Professor  Riley  of  the  Entomological  Department. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  situation  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  that  at  Cornell  consists  in  the  fact  that  at  Wisconsin 
the  Medical  Examiners  have  at  their  disposal  a  large  house,  one  floor 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Medical  Examiners.  The 
rooms  used  at  Cornell  for  the  same  purpose  are  small  and  inadequate. 
It  was  hoped  that  on  the  completion  of  Prudence  Risley  Hall  a  part 
of  Sage  Cottage  could  be  used  for  the  Medical  Examiners,  but  that 
will  not  be  possible  this  year.  On  the  whole  it  seems  as  if  the  method 
pursued  at  Cornell  is  not  inferior  to  that  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  is  carried  on  at  a  much  smaller  cost.  If  suitable 
quarters  could  be  provided  for  the  Medical  Advisers,  the  Acting 
President  does  not  see  that  any  further  change  is  needed  at  present. 

GIFTS 

During  the  year  a  number  of  gifts  have  been  made  for  the  en- 
couragement of  various  branches  of  study  in  the  University.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Baker,  a  graduate  in  Civil  Engineering  of  the  class  of 
1886,  established  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  but  available 
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likewise  for  students  in  mechanic  arts,  architecture,  and  similar 
technical  courses,  a  prize  for  public  speaking.  The  rules  governing 
the  competition  were  later  approved  by  the  Faculty  and  accepted 
by  the  Trustees.  The  object  of  the  competition  may  be  seen  from 
the  requirement  that  the  speeches  shall  be  original  in  character 
and  any  subject  may  be  chosen  that  may  seem  best  fitted  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  persuasive  argument.  Questions  that  would 
naturally  come  before  semi-technical  or  non-technical  commissions, 
boards  of  directors,  and  conventions  are  considered  of  peculiar  fit- 
ness. The  speeches  are  to  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  and  must  be 
delivered  without  notes  but  may  be  illustrated  by  diagrams,  plans, 
models,  or  lantern  slides.  The  establishment  of  this  prize  shows  the 
increasing  importance  everywhere  attributed  to  public  speaking 
and  Mr.  Baker's  gift  will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose. 

Another  prize  of  $50  a  year,  to  be  known  as  the  George  Chapman 
Caldwell  Prize  for  general  excellence  in  chemical  work,  was  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Grace  Caldwell  Chamberlain  and  Professor  Frank 
Caldwell,  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  one  for  whom  the  prize  is 
named  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  original  faculty  of  Cornell 
University  and  for  many  years  a  distinguished  and  successful  teacher 
of  chemistry  in  the  University. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  the  Japan  Society 
of  New  York  established  two  prizes  of  $75  and  $25  respectively  for 
the  best  essays  or  articles  on  Japan,  Japanese-American  relations, 
or  similar  topics  submitted  by  any  student  of  Cornell  University. 
This  University  has  always  through  a  long  line  of  distinguished  alumni 
had  very  close  relations  with  Japan,  and  the  establishing  of  this 
prize  should  be  the  means  of  strengthening  and  enlarging  these  good 
relations. 

Two  prizes  have  been  established  in  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Dick  and  Dr.  Frank  H.  Miller  of  New  York 
City  for  the  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  small  animals  and  the  best 
work  in  veterinary  physiology  and  another  prize  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett  of  Paris  for  the  best  work  on  local  and  general 
anesthesia. 

Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  shown  his  deep  and  continued  interest 
in  the  study  of  architecture  by  providing  two  series  of  prizes  in  design 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $135.  Two  of  the  prizes  were  for  the 
best  designs  for  a  University  auditorium  with  a  memorial  dining  hall 
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attached  and  two  were  for  the  best  designs  for  an  entrance  gateway 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  campus. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Edgar  J.  Meyer  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Engineering  Research. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  established  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  an 
annual  fellowship  of  $1,000  to  be  awarded  for  work  in  medi- 
cine. In  this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  what  has  been 
referred  to  above,  the  generous  gift  by  Mr.  George  F.  Baker  of 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  affiliation  between  the  New 
York  Hospital  and  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  By 
this  arrangement  the  College  has  the  right  to  nominate  the  attend- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  and  associate  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  each  class  and  to  make  all  professional 
nominations  connected  with  the  Pathological  Department  of  the 
Hospital;  such  nominees  to  be  appointed  and  approved  by  the 
governors  of  the  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson  of  Washington  made  to  the  University 
a  gift  of  $100  as  an  honorarium  for  a  lecture  upon  the  general  subject 
of  Eugenics  to  be  given  by  some  member  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell. 
The  lecturer  later  selected  was  Professor  H.  J.  Webber,  who  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  above  subject  to  a  large  and  interested  audience  on 
the  6th  of  May. 

The  Conkling  Chapter  of  the  Legal  Fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi 
presented  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $700  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fund,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  special  lectures  in  the  College  of  Law  in  addition  to  all 
such  lectures  as  are  customarily  provided  for  by  the  University. 
The  title  of  the  foundation  is  the  Frank  Irvine  Lectures  founded  by 
the  Conkling  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Phi.  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
act  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  imitated  in  the  future.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  courses  of  lectures  will  widen  the  scope  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  University  and  enable  it  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

The  welcome  gift  of  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley  of  Rochester,  the  son 
of  the  founder  of  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  College,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Memorials  to  former  professors  have  been  erected  either  in  the 
Chapel  or  in  the  college  with  which  the  professor  was  especially 
connected.  These  memorials  consist  of  a  window  in  Sage  Chapel 
to  the  memory  of  Professor  R.  S.  Tarr,  which  was  formally  dedicated 
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on  Easter  day.  The  window  constitutes  an  unusual  memorial 
representing  as  it  does  the  mountain  and  glacier  scenery  amid  which 
so  much  of  Professor  Tarr's  work  was  done.  A  bronze  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Professor  W.  A.  Finch  of  the  College  of  Law  was  given  by 
present  and  former  members  of  the  Law  faculty  and  many  former 
students  of  that  College,  who  also  presented  to  the  library  over  300 
volumes  from  the  library  of  Professor  Finch  for  the  use  of  the  College 
of  Law.  A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Hiram  Corson,  the 
gift  of  his  son,  has  been  accepted  and  will  soon  be  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Chapel. 

A  beautif ul  railing  and  screen  for  the  choir  loft  were  given  during 
the  year  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Sage  of  Albany  and  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  choir  loft. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  gift  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  other  friends  and  trustees  of  the  University  of  an  organ 
for  the  Auditorium  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
This  gift,  as  has  been  stated,  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Andrew 
D.  White's  eightieth  birthday.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Ickelheimer,  an  Alumnus  and  Trustee  of  the  University,  offered  to 
present  to  the  University  a  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White 
by  one  of  the  foremost  American  sculptors.  The  gift  was  gratefully 
accepted  and  the  statue  is  already  approaching  completion  and  it 
is  hoped  will  be  received  and  placed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year. 

The  Acting  President  may  here  refer  to  the  action  of  the 
Cornellian  Council  on  June  13th,  1913.  At  this  meeting  it  appeared 
that  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  to  the 
credit  of  the  Alumni,  consisting  of  contributions  of  Alumni  through 
the  Cornellian  Council,  amounted  to  somewhat  over  $20,000,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Council  recommend  that  $20,000  of  this  net 
cash  balance  be  appropriated  to  University  purposes,  either  as  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  "The  Permanent  Alumni 
Fund,"  and  to  be  invested  and  kept  invested  and  the  net  increase 
therefrom  to  be  used  only  for  University  purposes,  or  by  adding 
$10,000  to  the  permanent  endowment  and  appropriating  $10,000 
to  the  current  expenses  of  the  University.  After  due  consideration 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  these  propositions  it  was  resolved  that 
the  $20,000  in  question  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund  and  designated 
as  above  recommended,  the  net  income  only  to  be  used  for  University 
purposes.  This  action  is  of  great  moment  and  is  the  beginning  of 
additions  to  the  income  of  the  University  from  the  bounty  of  its 
Alumni,  which  in  the  near  future  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value. 
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In  concluding  the  above  record  of  academic  progress  during  the 
year  1912-13,  the  Acting  President  can  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  deep  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  of  Trustees,  Faculty, 
Alumni,  and  Students,  which  has  made  his  work  pleasant  and  easy. 
It  is  delightful  to  feel  that  the  University  has  won  such  loyalty  and 
affection  that  its  future  is  assured  and  that  it  will  pass  safely  through 
the  necessary  vicissitudes  of  its  existence. 

T.  F.  Cranb, 

Acting  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE 
TREASURER  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

1912-13 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31st,  1913. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

During  the  fiscal  year  19 12-13  ^e  University  expended  and  incurred  obliga- 
tions for  $4,141.46  more  than  its  available  income.  This  compares  with  a  deficit 
of  over  $36,000  in  the  previous  year.  This  result  was  accomplished  by  economies 
resulting  in  considerable  saving  in  several  estimated  appropriations;  and  from 
the  fact  that  a  few  items  of  income  over-ran  the  estimate  made.  The  accumu- 
lated deficit  in  current  income  including  reappropriations  to  meet  outstanding 
contracts,  now  stands  at  $164,499.57. 

During  the  year  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  which  Mr.  James  H. 
Edwards  was  chairman,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the 
different  colleges  of  the  University,  and  its  relation  to  the  tuition  received.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  the  tuition  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  of  Law,  was  increased  from  $100  to  $125  a  year,  to  take  effect  July  I, 
19 14.     These  changes  should  make  considerable  increase  in  income  for  the  year 

I9H-I5. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

The  new  dormitory  for  women,  Prudence  Risley  Hall,  being  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000,  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  is  nearly  completed ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  dormitory  portion  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the 
opening  of  the  University  this  fall.  The  dining  and  reception  rooms  will  be 
finished  later  in  the  year. 

Cascadilla  Building,  which  has  served  the  University  since  its  founding  as  a 
general  boarding  house,  is  being  thoroughly  overhauled  and  converted  into  a 
dormitory  for  men  students.  This  building  should  be  ready  for  occupancy 
with  the  opening  of  the  University. 

Of  the  buildings  being  erected  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  State  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Home  Economics  Building  ($154,000) 
and  the  Poultry  Husbandry  Building  ($90,000),  were  completed  during  the  year, 
and  were  occupied  for  the  larger  part  of  the  second  term.  The  Auditorium 
($138,000)  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Clinic  and  Hospital  Building 
($140,000)  for  the  Veterinary  College,  are  practically  completed,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  with  the  opening  of  the  University. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  for  the  Agricultural  College  ($50,000)  is  nearly 
completed,  and  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  has  been  made  for  extending  the 
main  to  the  older  buildings.  This  will  probably  be  done  during  the  coming 
year.    Work  is  well  under  way  with  the  Headquarters  Building  for  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Animal  Husbandry  ($91,000),  and  the  Forestry  Section  of  the  Plant 
Industry  Building  ($100,000),  and  plans  are  nearly  completed  for  the  Stock 
Judging  Pavilion  ($38,000),  and  the  Agronomy  Building  ($100,000). 

The  legislature  in  19 13  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  green  houses  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000,  a  pig  barn  $3,000,  a  sheep  barn  $5,000,  a  tool  barn  $6,000,  a 
pattern  rural  school  house  $3,000,  and  an  extension  of  the  Poultry  Plant  $25,000. 
It  also  appropriated  $10,000  for  changes  in  the  present  Stock  judging  Pavilion, 
for  the  use  of  the  department  of  Farm  Management,  plans  for  all  of  which  are 
now  being  prepared. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCOME 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  University  of  keeping  the  accounts  of 
the  State  appropriations  and  property  distinct  from  the  University  funds,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  this  report  do  not  include  the  appropriations  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  or  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  unless  specifically  mentioned. 

Income  for  year  191 2-1 3: 

University  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  I) $1,1 14,139.76 

University  at  New  York  (See  Schedule  I) 223,025.02 

Expended  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  II) $1,190,692.48      $1,337,164.78 

11  "  New  York  (See  Schedule  II) 215,907.22         1,406,599.70 

Cash  deficit  for  year 69,434.92 

Less: 

Decrease  in  amount  due  special  funds 68,714.95 

Increase  in  re-appropriations 3,421.49  65,293.46 

Deficit  for  year  1912-1913 4,141.46 

Add  accumulated  deficit  August  1,1912 160,358.1 1 

Total  deficit  in  current  income  August  1,  1913  164,499.57 

Summarized  as  follows: 

Amount  due  special  funds 219,244.52 

Amount  necessary  to  complete  contracts. . . .  31,690.25 

250,934-77 
Less  cash  surplus 86,435.20 


Cash  surplus  August  1,  1912....  $155,870.12 
Less    year's   deficit 69,434.92 

Cash  surplus  August  1,  1913 86,435.20 


$    164,499.57 


Total  current  income  (except  state  colleges. . . .  1,337,164.78 

Received  from  New  York  State  for  Veterinary 

College  (Schedule  I) $    153,082.72 

Received  from  fees,  etc 8,511.03  161,593.75 

Received  from  New  York  State  for  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  (Schedule  I) $    708,387.50 

Received  from  fees,  sale  of  stock,  etc 280,363.64  988,751.14 

$2,487,509.67 

Received  from  Carnegie  Foundation  for  pen- 
sions to  retired  professors $24,536.66 
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TOTAL  PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  University  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 

August  i,  191a       August  1, 1913  Increase 

Productive  Funds $  9.5234°5-50  $9,586,117.03  $  62,711.53 

Income  due  Special  Funds 287,930.59  219,244.52  *68,686.07 

Premium  and  Discount  (including 

profit  in  Foreclosure  property)          133,991-30  118,833.61  *I5,I57.69 

$  9.945.32739      $  9.924.I95-I6         *$2I,I32.23 

Less  deficit  of  Income  not  includ- 
ing amount  due  to  complete 
contracts    132,060.47  132,809.32  748.85 

$  9,813,266.92    $  9.79I.385-84     *$  21,881.08 

Real  Estate  Account $  4.002,647.18    $  4,106,997.64        104,350.46 

Equipment    1,902,099.63         1,902,802.93  703.30 

$15,718,013.73    $15,801,186.41       $  83,172.68 
Buildings  in  course  of  construc- 
tion    219,430.59  183,623.73         *35,8o6.86 

Total  University  property  ex- 
clusive ot  the  value  of  840  acres 

of  Western  Lands $15,937,444.32    $15,984,810.14       $  47,365.82 

State  College  Buildings 646,752.91         1,048,633.31        401,880.40 

State  College  Equipment 225,370.24  293,850.34  68,480.10 

$16,809,567.47    $17,327.29379      $517,726.32 

^Decrease 

The  Productive  Fund  account  represents  the  total  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity, together  with  certain  funds  in  which  the  University  has  a  contingent 
interest.    They  are  the  income  producing  funds. 

The  principal  increases  during  the  year  were:  $20,000  received  from  the 
Cornellian  Council,  and  set  aside  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  as  The 
Permanent  Alumni  Fund,  the  annual  income  to  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  University;  $2,000  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Baker  of  the  class  of  1886,  to  found 
a  Public  Speaking  Prize  for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  and  senior  students  in  the 
College  of  Civil  Engineering,  but  available  likewise  to  those  in  Mechanic  Arts, 
Architecture,  and  similar  avocational  courses;  $1,100  from  Mrs.  Grace  Cald- 
well Chamberlain  and  Professor  Frank  Caldwell  to  establish  the  George  Chap- 
man Caldwell  Prize  in  memory  of  their  father;  the  prize  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  Chemical  Course  for  excellence  in  Chemical 
Work;  $10,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  to  found  a  fellowship  in 
Engineering  Research,  in  memory  of  their  son  Edgar  J.  Meyer;  and  $7,000  from 
Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  being  a  portion  of  the  $25,000  given  to  Mr. 
White  by  Trustee  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  the  benefit  of  the  University,  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  White's  eightieth  birthday.  $7,000  of  this  fund  Mr.  White  has 
added  to  the  endowment  for  Women  Student's  Loan  Fund.  The  remainder  of 
the  $25,000  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  gifts  from  several  other  friends  of 
the  University,  in  installing  an  organ  in  the  new  Auditorium  Building  just  being 
completed  by  the  State  for  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  names  of  other 
contributors  to  the  organ  fund  will  be  hereinafter  found  in  the  donation  list. 
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The  kind  of  securieties  in  which  the  funds  of  the  University  are  invested  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INVESTMENTS 

August  1,  191a  August  1,  19x3 

Municipal  Bonds 096  $   947,590.52  .080  $    778,782.11 

State  of  New  York  Scrip 070  688,576.12  .068  688,576.12 

Foreign  Government  Bonds 030  200,096.00  .030  291,870.00 

Bank  Stock 008  81,200.00  .008  81,200.00 

Steam  Railroad  Bonds 132  1,295,600.00  .139:  i,359.475«oo 

Railroad  Equipment  Notes 036  349,000.00  .029  279,000.00 

Traction   Bonds :...       .103  1,004,970.00  .099  969,970.00 

Light  &  Power  Co.  Bonds 123  1,210,000.00  .122  1,190,000.00 

Lumber  Bonds 036  354,000.00  .039  375,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Corpn.  Bonds 102  983,253.50  .109  1,067,180.00 

Stock  other  than  Bank 085  837,150.00  .095  932,900.00 

Loans  on  Collateral 008  79.477-50  .008  74,795-29 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 146  1,431,106.47  .135  1,315,420.24 

Land  Contracts 001  8,449.69  .001  8,569.69 

Real  Estate 013  130,398.88  .013  131,098.88 

Special  Deposits 5,029.22  .003  30,837.21 

Cash  and  Ledger  Balances on  117,369.02  .022  216,711.30 

1.000    $9,813,266.92     1.000    $9,791,385.84 

The  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  above  is  5.084%.    The  average  rate 
received  during  the  past  year  was  5.077%. 

DONATIONS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  gifts  to  the  University  which  passed  through  this 
office.     It  does  not  include  many  donations  made  directly  to  Departments. 

Permanent  Alumni  Fund,  contributed  by  Alumni  through  Cornellian 

Council  $  20,000.00 

H.  W.  Sibley,  on  account  of  $10,000  gift  for  Equipment  of  Sibley 

College    4,000.00 

Chas.  H.  Baker,  to  establish  prize  in  debate 2,060.00 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  Veterinary  Prize 50.00 

Grace  E.  Chamberlain  and  Prank  Caldwell,  for  Geo.  C.  Caldwell 

prize  in  Chemistry 1 ,100.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  for  Edgar  J.  Meyer  Memorial  Fellowship, 

Engineering  Research 10,000.00 

Graduate  Prize  Philosophy 571-36 

Frank  H.  Miller  for  Jane  Miller  Prize 50.00 

Ira  Place,  act.  new  organ 1,000.00 

H.  R.  Ickelheimer,  act.  new  organ 1,000.00 

J.  G.  White,  act.  new  organ 1 ,000.00 

C.  S.  Shepard,  act.  new  organ 1,000.00 

G.  E.  Molleson,  act.  new  organ 100.00 

F.  H.  Hiscock,  act,  new  organ 200.00 

Andrew  D.  White,  gift  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  from 

Andrew  Carnegie  at  the  celebration  of  Mr.  White's  80th  birthday  25,000.00 

C.  A.  Ring,  for  memorial  fund 750.00 

E.  R.  Dick,  for  Lora  C.  Schroeder  Prize 50.00 

Goldwin  Smith  Estate 5.139-5* 

Wurts  Loan  Fund 3.00 

H.  W.  Hollingworth,  for  Honorarium 50.00 

J.  T.  Morrison  Estate,  for  Prize 100.00 
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L.  W.  G.  Wilson,  for  Honorarium $    100.00 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  for  Fellowship 1,500.00 

Champlain  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.  for  Fellowship 1,000.00 

Genesee  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.,  for  Fellowship 1,650.00 

Newfane  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.,  for  Fellowship 355»oo 

Orleans  County  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.,  for  Fellowship 765.00 

Oswego  County  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.,  for  Fellowship 300.00 

D.  M.  Green  for  Poultry  Industry,  for  Fellowship 208.32 

Stuart-Chase-Brown-Perkins  for  Fellowship 2.000.00 

Anonymous  for  Women's  Loan  Fund 35-0O 

G.  W.  Harris  for  Lucy  Harris  Book  Fund 25.00 

A.  R.  Eastman  for  Eastman  Prize  in  Agriculture 100.00 

G.  W.  Harris  for  Books 15.00 

S.  Eckler,  Treasurer,  for  Polish  Student  Loan  Fund 28.00 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  for  Frasch  Fellowship 4.000.00 

Phi  Delta  Phi  for  Frank  Irvine  Lecture  Fund 698.25 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sage  act.  Chapel  Rail 420.00 

Col.  O.  H.  Payne  for  Medical  College,  New  York  City 202,500.00 

$288,923.45 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUESTS  TO  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

GENERAL  BEQUESTS 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,. 
the  sum  of 

Dollars. 


BEQUEST  OR  ENDOWMENT  OP  PROFESSORSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.p 
the  sum  of 


Dollars  as  an  endov:.~ent  for  a  professorship  in  said  University,  the  income 
from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  towards  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  a  professor  of  said  institution. 


BEQUEST  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.» 
the  sum  of 

Dollars,  the  income  from  which  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  in  the  payment  of  an 

undergraduate  scholarship  in  said  University,  to  be  known  as  the 

scholarship. 


BEQUEST  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  PURPOSE  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  TESTATOR 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

the  sum  cf 

Dollars  to  oc  used  (or  the  income  from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year) 

for  the  purpose  of 

(insert  purpose). 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
University  Faculty  for  the  academic  year  19 12-19 13 

I.      THE  FACULTY'S  LEGISLATION 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  On  May  10,  1912,  the  following 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Faculty: 

"Whereas,  at  this  University,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  has  not 
heretofore  been  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  technical  or  professional 
courses,  but  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  a 
general  course,  the  principal  characteristic  of  which  was  the  inclusion  of  modern 
languages  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 

Whereas,  during  that  period  about  800  candidates  were  granted  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon  the  completion  of  such  general  course, 

"Therefore,  in  view  of  the  long  period  during  which  the  degree  with  its  distinct 
connotation  was  granted  and  the  large  number  upon  whom  it  was  conferred; 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  University  Faculty  hereby  rescind  its  approval, 
heretofore  granted,  of  the  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in 
recommending  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  be  conferred  as  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  in  the  College  of  Agriculture." 

On  October  11,  1912,  this  resolution  .vas  referred  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  its  consideration  and  repoi  * 

On  March  12,  1913,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  reported  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  had  been  introduced  by  its  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  and 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  26  to  29:  "Resolved,  that  the  Committee  recommend  that 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  without  predicate,  be  conferred  only  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  ordered  that  this  report  from  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  be  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  the  University  Faculty  and 
no  further  action  was  taken. 

University  Undergraduate  Scholarships.    (Action  of  October  11,  1912). 

Voted  that  the  rule  (General  Circular  of  Information,  p.  29)  debarring  students 
who  have  registered  in  the  University  in  a  previous  year  from  competing  for  an 
undergraduate  scholarship  be  applied  to  the  Summer  Session. 

Spring  Day.     (Action  of  October  11,  1912). 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  the  date  of 
Spring  Day  was  fixed  for  the  second  Saturday  preceding  block  week. 

Eightieth  Anniversary  of  Ex-president  White's  Birth.  (Action  of 
November  8,  1913). 

The  Faculty  approved  the  following  congratulatory  address: 

"First  in  time  and  foremost  in  distinction  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Cornell  University — we,  your  colleagues,  extend  affectionate  and  reverent 
greeting  upon  the  occasion  of  your  eightieth  birthday. 
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"On  this  anniversary  there  is  borne  to  you  the  full  measure  of  filial  devotion 
from  the  host  of  Cornellians  who  are  taking  an  honorable  part  in  the  interplay 
of  thought  and  action  throughout  the  world.  Today  there  come  to  you  also 
the  felicitations  of  your  fellow-townsmen,  mindful  of  your  generous  interest  in 
the  daily  life  of  this  community.  And  to  thoughtful  men  everywhere  there  will 
recur  today  the  grateful  memory  of  your  ennobling  influence  upon  momentous 
affairs  of  state  and  nation. 

"But  to  us,  your  co-workers  as  teachers  and  investigators,  your  life  has  meant 
something  more  precious  than  friendship,  more  vital  than  citizenship.  At  the 
very  inception  of  this  University  you  ensured  our  intellectual  liberty  by  providing 
in  its  charter  that  our  fitness  should  never  be  tested  by  creed  or  absence  of  creed. 
At  its  organization  you  guarded  our  dignity  by  committing  to  our  sole  care  the 
shaping  of  instruction;  and  as  its  first  President  you  made  that  responsibility 
real  by  the  unwavering  courtesy  with  which  you  shared,  but  never  dominated, 
our  laoors.  And  above  all,  from  the  beginning  you  have  stood  as  you  still  stand 
among  us — teacher,  scholar,  and  man — the  exemplar  of  the  worth  of  our  vocation. 
"Long  may  your  benignant  presence  be  spared  to  us  and  to  Cornell,  that  you 
may  see  yet  more  fully  the  realization  of  the  visions  of  your  young  manhood, — 
the  ever  increasing  fruition  of  your  life's  chief  endeavor. 

Japan  Society  Prize.    (Action  of  November  8,  191 2). 

The  Faculty  adopted  a  statute  governing  the  prizes  established  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  for  the  best  essays  or  articles  on  Japan, 
Japanese-American  relations,  or  similar  topics,  submitted  by  any  student  of 
Cornell  University. 

Regents  Credentials.     (Action  of  November  8,  191s). 

The  Faculty  voted  to  continue  the  present  arrangement  by  which  the  cre- 
dentials earned  in  the  state  academic  examinations  are  accepted,  for  the  further 
period  of  five  years. 

Entrance  Examination  Board.    (Action  of  November  8,  1912). 

The  Faculty  voted  to  create  an  entrance  examination  board.  The  board 
shall  consist  of  eight  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
in  four  groups  of  two  each,  which  groups  shall  serve  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
years,  respectively.  The  President  shall  appoint  each  year  two  members  to 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service.  This  board 
shall  have  entire  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  entrance  examinations. 

Conferring  op  Two  Baccalaureate  Degrees  in  the  Same  Year.  (Action 
of  November  8, 1912). 

The  Faculty  formulated  a  rule  governing  the  conferring  of  two  baccalaureate 

degrees  in  the  same  year  as  follows: 

"In  case  a  person  has  satisfied  the  requirements  for  any  baccalaureate  degree, 
he  shall  not  be  recommended  for  any  other  baccalaureate  degree  until  he  shall 
have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  further  residence  and  of  work  acceptable  to 
the  Faculty  on  whose  recommendation  the  second  baccalaureate  degree  is  to  be 
conferred. 

Professor  Henry  Shaler  Williams.  (Resolutions  adopted  November  8, 
19 12,  on  his  retirement  from  the  chair  of  Paleontology). 

"On  the  retirement  of  Professor  Henry  Shaler  Williams  from  the  chair  of 
Paleontology,  we,  the  members  of  the  University  Faculty,  desire  to  place  on 
record  our  nigh  appreciation  of  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  not  only  to  the 
University,  but  also  to  the  advancement  of  geologic  science. 

"Professor  Williams  held  the  chair  of  Paleontology  in  Cornell  from  1870 
until  1892.  when  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Yale.    He  returned  to  Cornell 
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in  1904,  and  until  his  retirement  continued  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of 
instruction  and  the  development  of  research. 

"He  took  up  Paleontology  as  a  life  work  in  1879,  at  a  time  when  fossils  were 
regarded  as  little  more  than  curiosities  or  as  a  means  of  identifying  formations. 
Realizing,  however,  that  they  had  a  much  greater  significance  as  an  aid  toward 
unraveling  geologic  problems,  he  began  a  detailed  study  of  their  life  history, 
conditions  of  environment,  historical  and  evolutional  relationships,  and  geographi- 
cal distribution, 

"These  studies  which  attracted  the  attention  of  eminent  scientists  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe  were  first  applied  to  the  formations  around  Ithaca,  but 
subsequently  were  extended  to  the  central  and  southern  states. 

"Later,  the  methods  of  research  thus  developed  were  taken  up  by  other 
Paleontologists  and  led  to  the  development  of  Palaeogeography,  or  the  study  of 
ancient  shore  lines. 

"As  an  investigator  and  teacher,  the  work  of  Professor  Williams  has  always 
been  marked  by  a  keen  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  reach  the  truth,  and 
his  many  publications  bear  witness  not  only  to  his  ability  as  an  investigator, 
but  also  to  his  powers  of  philosophical  treatment.  His  enthusiasm  for  scientific 
research  also  lea  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Sigma  Xi 
fraternity. 

"With  earnestness  of  purpose  and  love  for  truth,  Professor  Williams 
combines  a  kindly  manner  and  a  charming  disposition  so  that  he  is  not  only 
an  eminent  scientist,  but  a  much  loved  and  respected  man. 

"While  we  regret  that  his  work  as  a  teacher  has  terminated,  we  hope  that  he 
may  long  continue  his  labors  in  a  field  that  has  already  profited  to  such  an  extent 
by  his  research." 

Date  of  Commencement.     (Action  of  November  8,  1912). 

For  the  current  year  the  date  of  commencement  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
June  1 8,  and  it  was  voted  that  thereafter  commencement  day  shall  fall  upon 
the  Wednesday  nearest  the  19th  of  June. 

On  December  13,  1912,  the  following  communication  from  the  Board  of 

Trustees  (adopted  by  the  Board  on  November  7,  19 12)  was  communicated  to 

the  Faculty: 

"The  special  committee  on  Commencement  and  keunion  Plans  presented  a 
report  through  its  chairman,  Trustee  Mason,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  Commence- 
ment Day  shall  be  for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  with  the  Commencement 
of  June,  1913,  the  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  the  Thursday  nearest  the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  and  that  the  Alumni  Reunion  days  be  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  immediately  preceding  the  Commencement  Day." 

English  Requirements  for  Foreign  Students.     (Action  of  December  13, 

1913). 

The  Faculty  adopted  the  following  provisions  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 

requirements  in  English  on  the  part  of  foreign  students: 

"1.  That  a  foreign  student  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  Entrance  English 
requirement  may  offer  his  native  language  and  literature  in  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  English  requirement,  provided 

a.  That  the  foreign  language  in  question  have  a  recognized  literature. 

b.  That  no  substitution  be  allowed  for  English  literature  unless  the  student 
offers  foreign  literature  as  well  as  foreign  language. 

c.  That  the  foreign  languages  acceptable  as  substitutes  for  English  be 
determined  by  the  Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  shall  be  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  English  requirements  for  foreign  students. 

d.  That  the  foreign  languages  substituted  for  English  be  not  counted  twice 
in  entrance  units. 

2.  That  the  Trustees  be  requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  appointing 
an  instructor  or  tutor  nominated  by  the  Entrance  Examination  Board,  who  shall 
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offer  a  course  in  English  for  foreign  students,  such  course  to  carry  no  University 
credit,  but  to  serve  as  an  equivalent  of  the  entrance  units  left  unprovided  for  by 
the  substitution  of  a  foreign  language  for  Entrance  English." 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Gillmore.  (Resolution  adopted  on  January  17,  1913, 
on  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore  from  the  office  of  commandant): 

"The  Faculty  of  Cornell  University  records  its  high  appreciation  of  the  service 
of  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Gillmore  during  the  period  of  his  detail  as  Commandant 
of  the  Cadet  Corps  and  his  administration  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics.  The  University  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  assignment  of  officers 
from  the  War  Department,  but  under  none  of  them  has  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  been  attained.  It  was  unfortunate  both  for  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and 
for  the  University  that  the  exigencies  of  his  service  in  the  War  Department  neces- 
sitated his  retirement  before  the  period  of  his  detail  had  expired.  Nevertheless, 
in  his  term  of  service,  shortened  though  it  was,  he  has  imbued  the  men  in  his 
Department  with  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Department  and  to  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  student  body.  This  Faculty,  therefore,  expresses  to 
Lieutenant  Gillmore  its  high  appreciation  of  his  service  to  the  University,  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  his  career  will  be  attended  by  the  success  which  he  so 
well  deserves." 

Athletic  Eligibility  Rules.    (Action  of  January  17,  1913). 

The  Faculty  voted  to  amend  Rule  IV  of  the  Eligibility  Rules  so  that  it  shall 

read  as  follows: 

"IV.  'Varsity  Rowing,  Baseball,  Football,  and  Track  Teams — No 
student  shall  represent  the  University  on  a  Varsity  athletic  team  in  rowing, 
baseball,  football,  or  track  athletics: 

a.  If  he  does  not  conform  to  the  above  rules;  , 

b.  For  more  than  three  years,  including  therein  the  years  in  which  he  has 
represented  another  college  or  university  in  any  of  these  four  sports; 

c.  If  he  has  received  a  college  degree; 

d.  After  the  class  in  which  he  entered  this  institution  has  graduated,  unless 
he  has  been  out  of  residence  for  one  or  more  terms  for  reasons  other  than  failure 
in  work  or  breach  of  discipline. 

Note:  In  applying  Rules  IV  b,  c,  and  d,  only  those  degrees  and  years  are 
to  be  counted  which  are  regarded  as  an  equivalent  of  the  degrees  and  the  college 
years  in  this  University." 

Fuertes  Memorial  Prize  in  Public  Speaking.    (Action  of  February  21, 

1913). 

The  Faculty  adopted  a  statute  governing  the  Fuertes  Memorial  Prize  in 
Public  Speaking,  established  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Baker,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  class  of  1886. 

This  statute  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  February  25,  1913. 

Uni  versity  Undergraduate  Scholarships.     (Action  of  February  2 1 ,  1913). 

The  Faculty  delegated  to  the  Committee  on  University  Undergraduate 
Scholarships  the  power  of  vacating  scholarships  after  the  holder  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  explain  his  unsatisfactory  record.  This  action  of  the  Faculty 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  February  25,  19 13. 

Professor  Willard  C.  Fisher.    (Action  of  March  14,  1913). 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  Professor  Willard  C.  Fisher,  a  distinguished  alumnus  and  former 
Fellow  of  this  University  has  been  dismissed  from  the  chair  of  Economics  and 
Social  Science  at  Wesleyan  University  on  grounds  stated  in  the  letters  of  January 
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?7>  I9I3»  exchanged  between  the  President  of  Wesleyan  University  and  Professor 
Fisher,  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Faculty  of  Cornell  University  extend  to 
Professor  Fisher  greetings  and  assurance  of  regard,  with  the  message  that  his 
clma  mater  still  seeks  to  maintain  and  extend  the  spirit  of  liberality,  toleration  and 
loyalty  to  truth,  illustrated  by  the  principles  and  lives  of  its  founders,  Ezra 
Cornell  and  Andrew  D.  White/' 

Freshman  Athletic  Eligibility  Rules.     (Action  of  April  18,  1913). 
The  following  rules  governing  Freshman  athletics  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  were  approved  by  the  Faculty: 

"No  person  shall  represent  the  freshman  class  on  any  student  athletic  organi- 
zation either  at  home  or  abroad  : 

a.  If  he  is  not  a  regularly  registered  student  of  the  University  as  a  freshman. 

b.  If  he  has  been  removed  from  the  University  for  failure  in  work  or  for 
breach  of  discipline  and  has  not  since  reinstatement  completed  one  full  academic 
term. 

c.  If  he  is  on  probation,  that  is,  if  by  vote  of  his  Faculty,  he  is  duly  notified 
that  a  repetition  of  failure  in  work  or  neglect  in  duty  will  result  in  his  exclusion 
from  the  University. 

(Note — Probation  is  regarded  as  but  one  step  short  of  exclusion  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  advice,  warning,  admonition,  or  censure.  Probation  termi- 
nates at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  notification  is  given  unless  it  be  terminated 
earlier  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  concerned). 

d.  If  he  has  previously  registered  and  taken  work  in  any  other  college  or 
university. 

e.  If  he  receives  or  has  ever  received  any  remuneration  or  consideration  of 
any  sort  for  his  services  in  any  branch  as  performer,  player,  coach  or  otherwise, 
apart  from  such  necessary  expenses  in  excess  of  ordinary  expenses  as  are  actually 
incurred  by  him  as  a  member  of  a  college  team  or  of  a  permanent  amateur 
organization  in  connection  with  occasional  amateur  contests. 

(Note  in  applying  rule  e  to  baseball  any  person  who  plays  under  a  name  other 
than  his  own  or  who  plays  in  a  contest  at  which  an  admission  is  charged  except 
as  a  member  of  a  school  or  college  team,  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have 
violated  this  rule). 

f .  Nor  shall  he  take  part  in  such  contests  or  train  for  any  team,  if  he  does 
not  secure  at  the  beginning  of  each  season  a  special  certificate  of  satisfactory 
physical  condition  from  the  Physical  Director.  Such  certificate  may  be  cancelled 
at  any  time  in  case  the  Director  decides  that  the  continuation  of  training  is  likely 
to  operate  to  the  physical  injury  of  such  person. 

g.  If  otherwise  eligible,  a  person  who  enters  at  mid-year  may  represent  the 
freshman  class  during  the  first  term  of  his  next  year,  provided  he  is  then  a  member 
of  the  freshman  class." 

Athletic  Eligibility  Rules.    (Action  of  April  18,  19 13). 

Rule  II  d  was  so  amended  as  to  allow  undergraduate  student  assistants 
(except  in  Physical  Culture)  to  compete  in  University  athletics,  subject  to  the 
regular  three  year  limitation  (see  Rule  IV  b). 

University  Procedure.     (Action  of  April  23,  1913). 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  problems 
of  University  procedure,  it  was  voted  to  adopt  in  principle  the  following: 

1.  To  recommend  the  printing  of  a  directory  to  include  all  salaried  employes 
of  the  University; 

2.  To  issue  a  student  identification  card; 

3.  To  abolish  registration  by  proxy; 

4.  To  issue  a  handbook  of  information  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  administrative  officers; 

5.  To  issue  a  handbook  for  the  information  of  students; 
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6.  To  recommend  to  the  Trustees  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  central 
purchasing  agency; 

7.  To  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  for  handling  the  print- 
ing, mimeographing,  or  multigraph  work  of  the  several  colleges  and  departments; 

8.  To  discontinue  the  issuance  of  excuses  for  illness  of  less  than  two  consecu- 
tive days'  duration,  and  to  cause  such  excuses  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Medical 
Examiner  to  the  Dean  of  the  college  responsible  for  the  student,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University,  by  messenger  service; 

9.  To  provide  for  reports  on  students  doing  unsatisfactory  work  by  having 
the  names  of  such  students  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity twice  during  each  semester; 

10.  To  provide  for  a  lecture  room  schedule; 

11.  To  provide  for  a  general  room  schedule; 

12.  To  provide  for  uniformity  in  printed  blanks  used  for  administrative 
purposes; 

13.  To  reconstruct  the  system  of  designating  courses; 

14.  To  provide  for  a  central  mailing  office; 

15.  To  create  an  employment  bureau  to  be  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  University  for  the  registration  of  the  names  of  students  desiring  employ- 
ment in  University  offices; 

16.  To  recommend  that  a  plan  be  devised  for  providing  needed  clerical 
assistance  without  increasing  the  teaching  staff  for  clerical  purposes; 

17.  To  provide  for  the  supervision  of  janitor  work; 

18.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  news  bureau. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Forestry  or  Landscape  Art.  (Action  of 
May  9,  1913). 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  the  subjects  of  Solid 
Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry  were  removed  from  the  list  of  required 
entrance  subjects  for  students  entering  the  University  in  the  Departments  of 
Forestry  or  Landscape  Art. 

The  Woodford  Prize.     (Action  of  May  9,  19 13). 

Rule  I  of  the  present  statute  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  competition  is  open  to  any  student  in  good  standing  who  is  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  for  graduation  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the 
following  year,  and  who  does  not  already  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  this 
institution  or  from  any  other  of  like  rank.     No  student  may  compete  more  than 


once." 


11.    the  faculty's  standing  committees 

1.  Committee  on  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools  (Professor  G.  P. 
Bristol,  Chairman) — The  Committee  on  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools  took 
no  action  during  the  year  calling  for  special  mention.  There  are  a  number  of 
problems  growing  out  of  changes  in  the  character  of  public  high  schools  which 
the  Committee  will  have  to  consider  in  the  near  future.  At  present  the  data 
were  hardly  extensive  enough  to  warrant  formal  consideration  of  these  matters. 

2.  Committee  on  Admission  by  Certificate  (Professor  G.  P.  Bristol, 
Chairman) — The  following  table  illustrates  the  increase  of  admission  by  certifi- 
cate since  1903,  together  with  the  record  made  by  the  schools  using  this  method 
of  admission  for  their  students  and  by  the  students  thus  admitted. 

Schools  using  certificate  1903  1004  1905  1906  1907  1908  1909  1910  1911  1912 

privilege    167  154  175  171  223  262  264  265  274  296 

Students  using  certifi- 
cate privilege 277  311  376  327  459  510  586  528  565  607 
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Schools — no  mark  be- 
low a  pass 91       72      82     107     102      77*  107*  133*  in*  125* 

Students — no  mark  be- 
low a  pass ?         ?     235     190    252     248*  293*  325*  291*  347* 

These  figures  prove  clearly  the  worth  of  this  system  of  admitting  students 
to  the  University.  It  is  well  known  among  school  men  that  the  system  of  admis- 
sion by  certificate  is  administered  at  Cornell  University  in  a  highly  efficient 
manner.  Many  weaknesses  often  charged  against  the  system  are  unknown  in 
our  working  of  it. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  this  year  to  terminate  our  relations  for  receiving 
students  by  certificate  with  three  schools  whose  students  have  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  the  case  of  eight  others  notice  was  given  that  the  students  were 
not  making  good  records.  The  Committee  feels  that  in  spite  of  the  objections 
urged  against  it,  this  system  of  admission  to  the  University  prevents  a  condition 
which  would  be  a  real  hardship  in  the  case  of  many  students,  and  further,  that 
in  view  of  the  records  made  by  students  thus  admitted  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
lowering  of  scholarship  through  it. 

3.  University  Undergraduate  Scholarships  (Professor  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond, Chairman) — The  Committee  selected  18  undergraduate  scholars  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examinations  held  between  September  226.  and  September 
25th,  19 1 2.  The  number  of  competitors  was  95,  and  the  highest  average  made 
by  any  competitor  was  90.25.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  scholarship  examina- 
tions are  English,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Elementary  Mathematics, 
and  Advanced  Mathematics.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students 
selecting  each  of  these  subjects: 

Advanced  Mathematics 29 

Elementary  Mathematics 21 

German 44 

French 18 

Latin 58 

Greek 4 

English    91 

All  of  these  scholars  came  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  were  trained  in 
the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Binghamton,  Troy,  and 
Riverhead.  During  the  year  three  scholars  were  dropped  on  account  of  un- 
satisfactory scholastic  records.  Leave  of  absence  without  prejudice  to  the 
tenure  of  the  scholarship  was  granted  to  one  scholarship  holder  on  account  of 
illness. 

On  October  11,  1912,  the  Faculty  voted  that  the  rule  debarring  students 
who  have  registered  in  the  University  in  a  previous  year  from  competing  for  an 
undergraduate  scholarship  be  applied  to  the  Summer  Session. 

On  February  21,  1913,  the  Faculty  delegated  to  the  Committee  the  power  of 
cancelling  scholarships  after  the  holder  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  explain 
his  unsatisfactory  record.  During  the  second  term  of  19 12-19 13  the  highest 
average  (based  on  hours  of  instruction)  maintained  by  any  scholar  was  94.66. 
The  general  average  of  all  Sophomore  scholars  was  86.45.  The  general  average 
of  all  Freshman  scholars  was  85.87.    The  Committee  is  gratified  by  the  high 

♦These  years  include  Drill  and  Gymnasium  marks  not  heretofore  recorded. 
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character  of  work  maintained  by  the  scholarship  incumbents.  The  record,  as 
above  recited,  is  the  highest  made  in  recent  years.  It  is  the  Committee's  belief 
that  these  endowments  perform  a  very  valuable  function  in  promoting  the  stand- 
ards of  scholastic  work  in  the  University.  All  scholars  upon  election  are  notified 
that  the  scholarship  is  not  a  prize  won  in  competitive  examination,  but  is  an 
endowment  provided  by  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  high  type 
of  scholastic  work  and  the  tenure  of  the  scholarship  is  subject  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  standards. 

4.  Excuses  from  Physical  Training  and  Military  Science  (Professor 
W.  A.  Hammond,  Chairman) — On  December  13,  1912,  the  Faculty  changed 
the  title  of  this  Committee  from  the  Committee  on  Excuses  from  Physical  Train- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Excuses  from  Physical  Training  and  Military  Science. 

a)  Department  of  Physical  Training  for  Men: 

Registered  in  the  Department,  1912-1913 1493 

Excused  on  account  of  illness 26 

Excused  for  athletics  and  Sun  competition 38 

Excused  for  labor 3 

Excused  as  assistants  in  the  gymnasium 2 

Total  excused 69 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  gymnasium 1424 

b)  Department  of  Military  Science: 

The  following  statistics  are  based  upon  the  enrollment  in  the  Department  up 

to  and  including  April  29,  1913: 

Men  taking  drill  classified  as  follows: 

Freshmen  in  the  corps 662 

Sophomores  in  the  corps 80 

Juniors  in  the  corps 21 

Seniors  in  the  corps 23 

Total  men  in  the  corps 786 

Dropped  from  the  corps 69 

Excused,  for  athletics 89 

for  physical  disability 36 

for  labor 188 

as  aliens 46 

as  Quakers 6 

for  previous  military  training 29 

by  Committee 2 

for  Sun  competition 2 

Total  excused 398 

Total  registered  in  the  Department  during  the  year 1253 

The  Committee  permitted,  in  accordance  with  previous  custom,  a  maximum 
of  100  men  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Military  Department  for  purposes  of 
athletics.    Of  this  number,  89  were  actually  called  for. 

5.  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  (Professor  D.  S.  Kimball,  Chairman) — 
The  work  of  the  Committee  falls  naturally  into  two  classes,  namely  the  regula- 
tion of  student  organizations,  and  the  administration  of  discipline  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  University  rules. 
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Studsnt  Organizations — During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  given 
careful  attention  to  the  matter  of  leaves  of  absence  for  the  members  of  student 
organizations,  particularly  in  activities  that  necessitate  absence  from  University 
work.  It  will  be  understood  that  all  requests  for  such  leaves  of  absence  originate 
with  the  organization  concerned  and  are,  in  general,  approved  by  the  council 
controlling  the  activity.  In  the  case  of  athletic  events,  for  instance,  the  athletic 
councils  arrange  the  intercollegiate  schedules  and  care  for  all  details  of  arrange- 
ments, the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  passing  upon  the  eligibility  of  all 
participants,  the  length  of  the  leaves  of  absence  and  any  other  matters  which 
affect  the  University  work  of  the  men  interested.  In  the  case  of  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  fraternities  that  request  leaves  of  absence  for  delegates  to  national 
conventions  and  similar  events,  the  request  must  be  approved  by  some  responsible 
official  of  the  organization  concerned. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  in  each  activity  that  were 
granted  leaves  of  absence  on  account  of  out-of-town  engagements,  with  the  total 
days  of  absence  and  the  average  days  of  absence  per  man: 

No.  of       Total  no.      Aver* 
Activity  men  of  days         age 

Association  Football 15               8)4  .6 

Baseball 45  109^  2.2 

Basketball * 14             46^  3.1 

Crew   13             23  1.8 

Debate 14            27  2.0 

Fencing 6             23K  3.9 

Football 66  131K  2.0 

Fraternities 71  154  2.0 

Golf 9             23  2.5 

Hockey  20            44  2.2 

Lacrosse   17             25  1.5 

Musical  Clubs 115  112  1.0 

Swimming 8               o  .0 

Tennis 7             i6#  2.0 

Track 83  178  2.1 

Wrestling    11  126  2.4 

C.U.C.A 13             14  1.0 

Miscellaneous 28            49  1.8 

Totals   555         I0"         34-4 

In  making  the  above  computation,  absences  covering  holidays  have  not  been  counted.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  average  duration  of  leave  of  absence  for  all  men  receiving  such  leave  was 
1.9  days. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  athletics  more  than  any  other  student  activity 
are  responsible  for  low  scholarship.  In  times  past  the  low  scholarship  of  'varsity 
athletes  was  so  notorious  as  to  admit  of  no  defence.  Of  recent  years,  however, 
at  Cornell  at  least,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of 
this  class  of  students,  partly  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  several  faculties  toward 
these  matters,  and  partly  because  of  better  management  on  the  part  of  those 
directly  controlling  athletic  affairs.  No  one  intimately  acquainted  with  athletic 
matters  will,  even  now,  contend  that  the  scholarship  of  athletes  is  what  it  should 
be,  but  the  many  other  forms  of  student  activity  that  do  not  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  in  the  same  way  as  do  athletics  are  often  much 
more  harmful  to  scholarship.  The  many  competitions  open  to  students  that 
require  little  or  no  official  sanction  from  anyone  are,  in  many  cases,  more  harm- 
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ful  to  scholarship  than  the  athletic  competitions.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not,  in 
general,  require  absence  from  the  University,  but  they  do  often  require  more  of 
the  competitor's  time  and  involve  more  men  than  athletic  competitions,  and 
where  academic  work  is  neglected  and  the  student  absent  from  the  class  room,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  he  is  in  residence  or  not,  so  far  as  final  results  are 
concerned.  Most  of  these  activities,  no  doubt,  serve  a  good  purpose  in  student 
life,  but  no  student  who  has  difficulty  with  his  academic  work  should  be  enrolled 
in  these  competitions,  for  this  is  bad  not  only  for  the  student  but  also  for  the 
activity  in  which  he  is  competing.  This  is  particularly  true  of  freshmen  who, 
in  many  instances,  get  a  bad  start  in  their  academic  work  because  of  excessive 
interest  in  some  competition  and  as  a  consequence  are  in  scholastic  difficulties 
the  entire  remainder  of  their  college  course. 

Fraternities  and  all  other  clubs  can  do  much  to  hold  these  deleterious  in- 
fluences in  check  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will;  for  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
indeed,  if  it  ever  became  necessary  to  take  such  steps  as  have  been  taken  at  some 
of  the  middle  western  universities  looking  to  a  much  closer  supervision  of  all 
student  activities  that  are  in  any  measure  self-governing.  The  student  body 
at  Cornell  has  always  risen  to  the  occasion  in  times  past  and  they  will  no  doubt 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  nation-wide  demand  for  higher  scholarship  that 
is  now  so  seriously  occupying  the  minds  of  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  universities  In  this  country,  particularly  in  the  middle  west  where  educational 
standards  are  steadily  rising.  Members  of  the  University  Faculty  and  Alumni 
who  are  interested  in  student  organizations  or  activities  should  also  give  these 
matters  careful  consideration,  for  if  Cornell  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  country  these  matters  may  not  be  put  off  or  neglected. 

The  Committee  has  felt  for  some  time  that  a  closer  supervision  should  be 
exercised  over  Freshman  athletics  and  that  the  general  eligibility  rules  did  not 
fully  cover  the  requirements  for  first-year  men  participating  in  athletic  activities. 

On  June  18,  191 3,  therefore,  the  Committee  recommended  to  the  University 
Faculty  eligibility  rules  covering  Freshman  athletics,  and  these  were  adopted 
(see  p.  v  of  this  Appendix). 

Discipline — The  past  year  has  been  remarkably  free  from  breaches  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  students.  The  Committee  is,  of  course,  constantly  in  receipt  of 
complaints  regarding  student  conduct,  but  the  great  majority  of  these  are  of  a 
more  or  less  trivial  character  and  such  as  may  always  be  expected  from  youthful 
exuberance.  Where  the  offense  overstepped  the  bounds  of  such  limitations  and 
savored  whatsoever  of  malicious  intent,  the  Committee  has  not  hesitated  to 
impose  a  fitting  penalty. 

During  the  past  year  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Proctor,  21 
recorded  arrests  of  Cornell  students  by  the  city  police.  Of  these  4  were  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct,  1  with  forgery  and  16  with  breaches  of  ordinance.  It  is 
not  intimated  that  this  record  shows  all  or  nearly  all  the  breaches  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  students,  but,  by  comparison  with  other  years,  it  is,  in  a  way,  a 
measure  of  certain  phases  of  student  behavior.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  student  body  improves  yearly  and  that  the  general 
attitude  of  the  students,  in  and  out  of  fraternities  and  house-clubs,  is  improving 
so  far  as  drinking  and  consequent  disturbances  are  concerned.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  need  of  further  improvement  along  these  lines,  and  individuals, 
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organizations,  faculty  members  and  particularly  the  alumni  should  do  whatever 
is  in  their  power  to  help  along  all  good  influences  looking  to  the  betterment  of 
these  conditions.  This  is  true  particularly  of  returning  alumni  who  should  feel 
that  after  graduation  they  have  a  greater  and  not  a  lessened  responsibility  to 
the  University  and  to  the  institutions  belonging  to  it,  of  which  they  may  be 
members.  If  it  is  important  to  strengthen  all  uplifting  influences,  it  is  just  as 
important  to  discourage  those  that  are  degrading. 

The  work  of  the  Proctor  and  of  the  Student  Conference  during  the  past  year 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Committee,  and  both  the  Proctor  and  the 
Conference  have  amply  justified  their  office.  The  position  of  the  Proctor  is  a 
difficult  one  to  fill,  but  Lieutenant  Twesten  has  certainly  fulfilled  the  expectation 
and  hope  of  those  responsible  for  his  appointment.  Through  him  and  the  Student 
Conference  a  number  of  difficult  cases  were  successfully  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  fairness  and  good  judgmsnt  of  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  refers  to  the  Student  Conference,  for  an 
opinion  and  recommendation,  all  cases  of  breach  of  conduct,  relying  on  them  and 
the  Proctor  to  find  and  sift  out  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the  case.  Cases  of 
fraud  in  examination  are  not  referred  to  the  Student  Conference,  but  are  always 
heard  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs  and  the  Proctor  sit  with  the  Conference  in  an  advisory  manner, 
but  retire  when  the  vote  on  the  recommendation  is  taken.  The  Committee  has 
been  much  impressed  with  the  skilful  and  fair  disposition  of  the  cases  submitted 
to  the  Conference  and  feels  that  in  the  Conference  it  has  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  disciplinary  machinery  of  the  University,  particularly  as  it  gives  the  Com- 
mittee a  means  of  securing  the  student  point  of  view  which  members  of  the  Faculty 
are  likely  to  forget  or  overlook. 

This  form  of  joint  student  and  Faculty  disciplinary  organization  offers, 
apparently,  the  nearest  approach  to  student  sslf -government  that  can  be  devised 
for  large  numbers  of  students.  Nearly  all  will  agree  that  student  S3lf -government 
is  a  very  desirable  end  to  attain,  but  all  who  have  had  experience  with  pure  self- 
government  in  large  student  bodies  are  somewhat  skeptical  of  its  continue! 
success.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  build  up  student  sentiment  against  such 
practices  as  fraud  in  examination,  for  instance,  that  will  survive  the  strain  of  an 
ever  changing  student  body.  In  very  small  colleges,  and  particularly  in  those 
that  draw  their  students  from  the  same  sources,  as  is  the  case  of  some  of  the 
southern  colleges,  student  self-government,  it  is  said,  has  been  quite  successful. 
But  in  large  cosmopolitan  student  bodies  such  as  are  found  in  the  larger  colleges 
of  Cornell  University  such  organizations  can  hardly  be  expected  long  to  survive, 
unless  supported  by  the  inertia  of  some  more  permanent  organization  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  therefore,  while  recognizing  the  desirability 
of  student  self-government,  has  made  an  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
several  honor  systems  with  its  own,  with  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  the 
inertia  necessary  to  these  bodies  and  of  lending  such  aid  as  will  make  their  position 
secure.  It  is  hoped  that  a  working  agreement  as  good  as  that  now  existing 
between  the  Student  Conference  and  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  may 
soon  be  arranged  between  the  Committee  and  all  the  honor  systems. 
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This  same  principle  can  be  extended  with  success  to  other  phases  of  student 
self-government.  The  women  of  the  University  have  had  a  self-government 
association  for  several  years  that  has  operated  with  fair  success.  It  has,  how- 
ever, suffered  for  lack  of  just  such  support  as  was  discussed  above.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Women's  Self-Government  Association  has  a  somewhat  different 
problem  from  the  student  honor  systems  that  are  interested,  largely,  in  protecting 
the  standard  of  academic  work.  The  problem  of  government  in  Sage  College, 
for  instance,  is  twofold,  namely,  to  administer  so  called  "house  rules"  that  have 
to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  women  students  as  tenants  of  Sage  College,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  control  the  conduct  of  all  women  students  so  far  as  general 
behavior  is  concerned  both  in  and  out  of  the  dormitory.  These  two  fields  neces- 
sarily overlap  to  some  extent,  yet  the  line  of  demarcation  is  fairly  clear. 

Now  so  far  as  infraction  of  the  general  rules  of  the  University  are  concerned, 
a  working  agreement  is  in  effect  between  the  Women's  Self-Government  Associa- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
administering  proper  discipline  for  such  infractions  of  general  conduct. 

The  question  of  the  house  rules  is,  however,  somewhat  different,  but  none  the 
less  important.  The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  is  not  operating  Sage  College 
as  a  dormitory  and  is  not  properly  constituted  to  consider  many  of  the  questions 
that  arise  in  this  respect.  The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  for  instance,  has 
no  power  over  permits  to  go  boating,  yet  cases  constantly  arise  where  repeated 
infractions  of  the  existing  rules  regarding  such  matters  must  be  considered  by 
some  one  with  more  authority  than  is  vested,  at  present,  in  the  Women's  Self- 
Government  Association. 

The  University  is  about  to  open  another  dormitory  for  women,  and  the  time 
is  opportune  for  issuing  a  clear  cut  statement  of  the  house  rules  of  these  dormi- 
tories, and  for  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  Women's  Self-Government  Associa- 
tion with  that  of  the  Committee  on  Women's  Dormitories  already  created  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  relation  between  the  Committee  on  Dormitories 
and  the  Women's  Self-Government  Association  regarding  house  rules  would  then 
be  analogous  to  the  relation  between  the  Women's  Self-Government  Association 
and  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  regarding  rules  of  general  conduct.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  add  dignity  to  the  Women's  Self-Government  Council  and 
conduce  to  more  efficient  operation  of  the  house  rules. 

It  would  seem  that  any  scheme  of  student  self-government  that  may  hope  to 
be  permanently  successful  must  have  some  such  background  as  has  been  sug- 
gested above,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  ever  changing  character  of  the 
student  body.  The  entire  experience  of  the  human  race  with  self-government 
has  not  carried  it  beyond  the  probationary  stage.  Everyone  will  admit  that 
the  intent  of  student  bodies  as  a  whole  is  good,  as  is  amply  manifested  in  their 
college  spirit  and  pride  in  the  institution  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  But  college 
spirit  and  responsibility  for  university  government  are  very  different  matters. 
Students  receive  ample  training  in  college  spirit,  but  have  received  little  or  none 
in  university  administration,  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  their  schemes  of  self- 
government  often  go  astray. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  best  administrative  results 
can  be  obtained  by  simple  enactment  of  rules  either  by  the  Faculty  or  the  Board 
of  Trustees.    Men  can  always  be  led;  they  can  not  always  be  driven.    The  co- 
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operation  of  the  best  elements  in  the  student  body  is  needed,  if  university  govern- 
ment is  to  make  progress.  It  would  seem  is  if  the  plan  of  co-operation  now  existing 
between  the  Student  Conference  and  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  would 
open  up  a  way  of  building  up  a  bet  ter  and  more  stable  form  of  university  govern- 
ment than  we  have  yet  possessed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  A.  Hammond, 

Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DEAN  OP  THE  FACULTY  OP  THE  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  year  1912-13. 

GENERAL 

The  registration  of  graduate  students  during  the  past  year  shows  a  continua- 
tion of  the  steady  growth  that  has  continued  with  scarcely  any  interruption 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Previous  to  the  year  1904-05,  the  number 
of  graduate  students  had  increased  less  rapidly  than  the  University  as  a  whole, 
the  percentage  of  graduates  having  fallen  from  13.2  per  cent  in  1893-94  to  6.1 
per  cent  in  1904-05.  During  the  last  eight  years,  however,  the  number  of 
graduate  students  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  total  registration,  and  gradu- 
ate students  now  constitute  8.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  only  the  larger  and  stronger  universities  are  in  a  position 
to  adequately  provide  for  graduate  instruction  and  research,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  relative  importance  of  graduate  work  at  Cornell  will  continue  to  increase. 

More  than  half  of  the  growth  of  the  Graduate  School  during  the  past  year  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  specializing  in  the 
biological  sciences.  While  Group  A  (Languages  and  Literatures)  also  shows  a 
slight  increase,  the  number  of  graduate  students  specializing  in  the  Physical 
Sciences  (Group  C),  in  Engineering  (Group  E),  and  in  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Political  Science  (Group  B)  has  remained  virtually  the  same  during  the  past 
four  years.  The  number  of  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
has  increased  during  the  year  from  46  to  63. 

Since  many  of  the  subjects  included  in  Group  D  (Biological  Sciences)  are 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  it  is  natural  to  associate  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  this  Group  with  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  Agricultural  College.  During  the  last  four  years  the  number 
of  graduates  specializing  in  Group  D  has  increased  from  77  to  141,  while  the 
number  of  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  increased  from  539 
to  1263.     During  the  past  year  121  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  selected 
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their  major  subjects  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  34  graduate  students  who 
were  not  candidates  for  degrees  did  their  chief  work  in  that  College.  Graduate 
students  thus  constitute  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  If  we  group  to- 
gether the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine we  find  that  13.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  are  in  the  Graduate  School; 
while  in  the  technical  colleges — Sibley  College  and  the  Colleges  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture — only  2.2  per  cent  are  doing  graduate  work. 

We  have  always  had  among  our  graduate  students  a  considerable  number 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  who  continue  their  work  for  an 
advanced  degree  while  serving  as  instructors  or  assistants.  For  many  of  these, 
graduate  work  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  opportunity  of  support- 
ing themselves  during  their  course  of  study  by  teaching.  In  other  cases,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, it  is  frequently  an  advantage  to  extend  the  period  of  study  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  order  to  gain  teaching  experience  at  the  same  time.  While  in  rare 
cases  such  instructors  may  neglect  their  teaching  because  of  their  greater  interest 
in  advanced  study,  the  usual  result  is,  I  think,  to  give  the  University  a  better 
teacher  and  the  Graduate  School  a  stronger  student.  One  who  has  had  actual 
experience  with  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  teacher  is  in  a  better  position 
to  profit  by  study  that  is  intended  to  prepare  him  for  that  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  whose  interests  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  course  that  he  is 
teaching,  and  who  is  himself  a  learner,  is  for  that  reason  a  better  teacher.  No 
one  can  devote  himself  to  elementary  teaching  only  and  long  retain  the  power 
of  holding  the  interest  of  his  class;  his  teaching  will  sooner  or  later  become  mere 
drill  work,  devoid  of  life  and  inspiration.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  this 
view,  I  believe  the  feeling  is  general  among  members  of  the  Faculty  that  the 
graduate  students  who  are  also  members  of  the  teaching  staff  form  a  very  desir- 
able element  in  the  Graduate  School  and  in  the  University. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  instructors  who  were  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School  was  159,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  graduate  students. 
The  number  of  such  students  has  increased  steadily  during  the  past  four  years, 
but  the  percentage  has  remained  virtually  the  same.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  of  the  grade  of  instructors  (excluding  those  in  the  Medical  College  in 
New  York)  during  the  year  191 2- 13  was  167,  of  whom  78  were  in  the  Graduate 
School.  The  total  number  of  assistants  was  137,  and  of  these  81  were  registered 
as  graduate  students.  Of  the  56  assistants  who  were  not  in  the  Graduate  School, 
32  were  undergraduates;  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  instructors  who  were  not 
registered  as  graduate  students  already  had  an  advanced  degree  and  therefore 
had  no  reason  for  such  registration.  It  is  clear  that  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced study  that  are  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  are  appreciated  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  instructors  and  assistants. 

In  many  universities  the  appointments  that  we  call  assistantships  are  spoken 
of  as  "teaching  fellowships."  While  the  latter  term  has  always  seemed  to  me 
in  some  ways  an  undesirable  one,  it  has  the  advantage  of  accentuating  the  fact 
that  our  assistants  are  attracted  to  the  University  by  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced study,  rather  than  by  the  salaries  paid  them  for  their  work  in  teaching. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  our  instructors  this  is  equally  true.  I  hesitate 
to  think  what  would  be  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  our  elementary  courses 
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if  we  tried  to  secure  instructors  and  assistants  at  the  present  salaries  without 
opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research.  In  discussing  the  benefit  to  a 
university  of  a  strong  graduate  school  stress  is  usually  laid,  and  properly  so, 
upon  the  value  to  the  world  of  scientific  investigation  and  productive  scholar- 
ship, and  the  need  of  a  school  which  shall  prepare  for  such  work;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  influence  which  a-graduate  school  exerts  upon  the 
spirit  of  a  university  is  of  almost  equal  importance.  But  it  would  be  interesting, 
I  think,  to  consider  whether  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  graduate  school  could 
not  be  justified,  entirely  apart  from  such  considerations  as  these,  simply  as  a 
business  proposition — as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion. If  we  were  unable  to  offer  the  attractions  of  advanced  study  we  should 
either  have  to  pay  much  larger  salaries  to  instructors  and  assistants,  or  else  be 
content  with  very  poor  teachers.  A  comparison  between  the  salaries  paid  for 
elementary  teaching  in  the  different  colleges  and  the  extent  to  which  graduate 
work  has  been  developed  in  each  would,  I  believe,  support  this  view.  To  say 
that  the  presence  of  the  Graduate  School  cuts  down  the  cost  of  undergraduate 
teaching,  so  far  as  the  salaries  of  instructors  and  assistants  are  concerned,  to 
one-half,  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

FACULTY  LEGISLATION 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  technical  colleges  have  a  special  interest  in 
and  responsibility  for  the  corresponding  technical  degrees,  the  Faculty  took 
action  last  year  which  provided  that  if  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  technical 
degree  has  as  chairman  of  his  special  committee  a  member  of  this  Faculty  who  is 
not  in  the  college  specially  interested  in  the  degree  in  question,  the  candidate's 
selection  of  subjects  shall  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  that  college  for  approval. 
During  the  present  year  a  case  arose  where  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  technical 
degree  selected  not  only  his  major  subject  but  his  minor  subject  also  outside  the 
college  concerned.  It  appeared  to  the  General  Committee  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  the  Faculty  of  the  technical  college  should  be  represented  on  the  candidate's 
special  committee,  and  the  General  Committee  therefore  recommended  that  in 
such  cases 

"The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  be  empowered  at  the  request  of  the 
college  in  question  to  add  to  the  special  committee  a  representative  of  that 
college." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  November  22,  19 12,  this  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

It  happens  occasionally  that  two  students  select  the  same  subject  for  a  thesis 
and  work  together  in  its  preparation,  presenting  finally  a  'partnership  thesis'.  I 
can  recall  only  one  instance  where  this  has  happened  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  and  in  this  case,  I  believe,  the  acceptance  of  the  joint  thesis 
was  authorized  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Among  candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  the  practice  is,  however,  not  unusual.  When  the  thesis  involves 
experimental  work  the  co-operation  of  two  experimenters  is  frequently  quite 
desirable,  and  in  fact  is  sometimes  almost  essential.  The  benefit  resulting  from 
discussions  between  the  two  partners  is  also  often  considerable.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  two  are  unequal  in  ability  or  energy  it  may  well  be  that  the  weaker 
student  contributes  very  little  to  the  result.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  make  sure  that  a  joint  thesis  gives  evidence,  in  the  case  of  both  authors,  of 
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"ability  to  do  independent  work  and  to  present  the  results  in  satisfactory  form." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  November  22,  1912,  the  General  Com- 
mittee requested  instructions  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  theses  pre- 
pared by  two  students  working  together  should  be  accepted,  and  the  Faculty 
voted  that 

"theses  written  in  partnership  may  be  accepted  only  when  authorized  by  the 
General  Committee  at  the  request  of  the  Special  Committee  in  charge,  such 
request  to  be  made  before  the  work  is  undertaken." 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  General  Committee  asked  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  "circumstances  under  which  major  and  minor  subjects  may  be 
accepted  as  suitable  for  an  adVanced  degree  when  the  proposed  subjects  represent 
lines  of  work  for  which  an  advanced  degree  has  not  heretofore  been  granted." 
The  Faculty  voted 

"to  delegate  its  authority  in  the  matter  to  the  General  Committee,  and  directed 
the  Dean  to  bring  before  the  Committee  any  subject  concerning  the  propriety 
of  which  he  may  have  any  doubt." 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  print  the  titles  of  all  advanced  degree  theses  on  the 

Commencement  Program.    On  several  occasions  members  of  the  Faculty  have 

expressed  regret  that  the  phraseology  of  the  titles  is  not  always  in  accord  with 

accepted  usage,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  without  formal  action,  that  the  Dean 

should  edit  the  list.    The  Dean  hesitated  to  take  such  action,  feeling  that  the 

judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  which  is  final  as  regards 

the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  itself,  should  carry  equal  weight  in  the  case  of  the 

title  of  the  thesis.    The  question  was  again  brought  before  the  Faculty  at  its 

meeting  on  March  28,  191 3,  and  it  was  voted 

"that  the  Dean  be  requested  to  consult  henceforth  with  the  chairmen  of  special 
committees  with  regard  to  questions  of  phraseology  in  the  title  of  theses." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Faculty  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  General 

Committee 

"that  graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees  be  permitted  to 
choose  as  their  advisers,  not  as  heretofore,  only  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School,  but  also  members  of  the  University  Faculty." 

During  the  first  two  years  after  the  Graduate  School  was  organized  meetings 
were  held  only  when  called  by  the  President  for  some  definite  purpose.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  to  send  a  notice  of  the  meeting  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty, 
and  it  became  the  custom  to  call  attention  on  this  notice  to  the  chief  object  of 
the  meeting.  During  the  last  two  years  three  regular  meetings  have  been  held 
each  year,  which,  like  the  meetings  of  the  other  faculties,  were  announced  on  the 
University  calendar.  Since,  however,  the  meetings  were  few  in  number  and  came 
at  irregular  intervals,  the  Dean  has  continued  the  practice  of  sending  out  notices 
in  advance,  and  has  called  attention  in  these  notices  to  such  business  as  he  knew 
would  be  brought  before  the  meeting.  On  two  occasions  the  Dean  was  not 
informed  of  any  business  to  come  before  the  Faculty  and  stated  this  fact  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting,  with  the  result  that  a  quorum  was  not  present  and  the 
meetings  were  not  held.  It  was  pointed  out,  and  in  my  opinion  very  properly, 
that  such  action  was  equivalent  to  annulling  the  meeting,  and  that  while  the 
Dean  may  have  the  authority  to  call  a  meeting,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
President  has  the  power  to  suspend  a  meeting  which  has  been  regularly  estab- 
lished by  vote  of  the  Faculty.    Serious  annoyance  would  undoubtedly  be  caused 
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if  some  member  of  the  Faculty  had  intended  to  introduce  important  and  urgent 

business  at  a  regular  meeting  that  was  virtually  suspended  in  this  way.    At  the 

meeting  held  on  March  28,  1913,  the  Dean  brought  the  whole  question  before 

the  Faculty  and  it  was  voted  that 

"the  Faculty  approves  the  action  of  the  Dean  in  giving  notice  in  advance  ot 
topics  to  be  presented  at  meetings  of  the  Faculty,  whether  such  topics  come 
from  the  General  Committee  or  from  other  members  of  the  Faculty.*' 

A  preliminary  notice  of  each  regular  meeting  will  hereafter  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Faculty  calling  for  a  statement  of  the  topics  that  members  may 
desire  to  have  announced  in  advance.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  not  only  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  practice  previously  followed  but 
will  also  result  in  a  larger  attendance  at  meetings  where  matters  of  importance 
are  to  be  considered. 

At  the  meeting  of  November  22,  1912,  Professors  G.  L  Burr  and  A.  T.  Kerr 
were  elected  members  at  large  of  the  General  Committee  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  the  resignations  of  Professors  Duggar  and  Kemmerer.  At  the  meeting  of 
March  28,  19 13,  Professors  W.  F.  Willcox  and  A.  T.  Kerr  whose  terms  as  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Committee  expired  on  May  1,  were  elected  to  succeed  them- 
selves. 

Statistics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  year  1912-13  are  contained  in  the 
accompanying  tables.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  Mermtt, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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During  the  year  1912- 13,  including  the  summer  of  1912, 421  graduate  students 
were  registered  in  the  Graduate  Schoo  .  The  following  table  shows  the  registra- 
tion for  1912-13  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  years: 

1912-13    19x1-12    1910-xi  1909-10 

Regular  session  (Ithaca) 376        349        349  288 

Medical  College  (New  York) 3            2          —  — 

Summer  Session  only 30          24          16  16 

Summer  only  (not  in  S.  S.) 12            8            5  — 

In  absentia  (no  longer  permitted) —          —            2  5 

Total 421        383        372  309 

Arranged  according  to  the  degrees  for  which  they  were  candidates: 

1912-13    X911-12   1910-xx  1909-10 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 170        170        166  157 

Master  of  Arts 101          86          92  72 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 47          43          32  24 

Master  in  Landscape  Design 5          —          —  — 

Master  in  Forestry 1          —          —  — 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 18          20          33  21 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 12           16          11  8 

Master  of  Architecture 4            2            1  1 

Non-candidates  63          46          37  26 

Total 421        383        372  309 
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Arranged  according  to  the  groups  in  which  the  major  subject  lay: 

1912-13  1911-12  1910-11  1909-10 

Group  A,  Languages  and  Literatures 41  38  40  31 

Group    B,    History,    Philosophy   and    Political 

Science 49  56  47  48 

Group  C,  Physical  Sciences 91  87  97  89 

Group  D,  Biological  Sciences 141  118  104  77 

Group  E,  Engineering 36  38  45  33 

Non  candidates  63  46  37  26 

In  absentia —  —  25 

Total 421  383  372  309 

During  the  year  1912-13,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred  as  compared 

with  those  conferred  in  previous  years:                    1912-13  1911-12  1910-11  1909-10 

Master  of  Arts 25  23  14  16 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 13  16  10  14 

Master  in  Forestry 1  —  —  — 

Master  in  Landscape  Design 2  —  —  — 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 4  8  5  2 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 2  7  3  2 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 35  36  34  35 

Total 83  92  66  69 


Among  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year  1912-13, 
there  were  graduates  of  119  different  institutions  distributed  as  follows: 


Adelphi  College 1 

Alfred  University 1 

Allegheny  College I 

Amherst  College 3 

Boston  University    1 

Brown  University 2 

Bryn  Mawr  College 1 

Buchtel  College 1 

Cape  Girardeau  College 1 

Carson  &  Newman  College 1 

University  of  Chicago   1 

Clark  College    1 

Colgate  University 1 

College  City  of  New  York 3 

Colorado  Agricultural  College        . .  1 

Columbia  University 3 

Cornell  University    215 

Dalhousie  University I 

Dartmouth  College    2 

Denison  College    1 

DePauw  University 2 

Earlham  College 1 

Edinburgh  University 1 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College 2 

George  Washington  University    ...  1 

Grinnell  College   1 

Hamilton  College 3 

Harvard  University 5 

Haverford  College    1 

Hobart  College 2 

Howard  University    2 

University  of  Illinois   5 


Illinois  Wesleyan  College 

Imperial  University  (Tokyo)    

University  of  Indiana 

Iowa  State  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Agricultural  College 

Kentucky  State  University 

Kcuka  College 

Lafayette  College 

Lake  Forest  College 

Lawrence  College 

Lehigh  University    

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Manitoba 

Marietta  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 

Mercer  University   

Miami  University 

University  of  Michigan 

Miidlebury  College 

University  of  Mis<*>uri 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Muhlenberg  College 

M  unich ;  Technische  Hochschule 

Muskin{»um  College 

Nap^ar  College  of  Agriculture 

National  Normal  University  ... 

National  University 

University  of  Nebraska 
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Nebraska  Wesleyan  University   ...  I 

New  Hampshire  College    5 

New  York  Normal  College   2 

New  York  University 1 

North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College  ...  3 

No.  Dakota  Agricultural  College ...  2 

Norwich  University 1 

Nova  Scotia  Technical  College 1 

Oberlin  College 5 

Ohio  State  University    4 

Ohio  University    4 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 1 

Oxford  University  (England) 2 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 1 

Pei  Yang  University 1 

University  of  Pennsylvania 4 

Pennsylvania  College 1 

Pennsylvania  State  College 2 

Pittsburgh  University 1 

Pomona  College   4 

Princeton  University 2 

Purdue  University 3 

Queens  University   -. 1 

Robert  College   1 

University  of  Rochester 4 

Sheffield  Scientific  School   1 

Smith  College 1 

Stanford  University 6 


Stuttgart:  Technische  Hochschule  1 

Swarthmore  University 1 

Syracuse  University 6 

Teachers  College 1 

University  of  Tennessee 3 

University  of  Toronto   1 

Trinity  College 1 

Union  University 1 

University  of  Upsala   1 

Utah  Agricultural  College 1 

Vassar  College 4 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute    3 

Wal  ash  College    17 

Wake  Forest  College    I 

Washington  College 1 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College  ...  1 

Wellesley  College 5 

Wesleyan  University 5 

Western  College 2 

Western  Reserve  University 1 

University  of  West  Virginia    3 

William  &  Mary  College   1 

Williams  College 2 

University  of  Wisconsin 1 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  ...  1 

Yale  University    7 

Zurich;  Technische  Hochschule  ...  1 


APPENDIX  III 

REPORT  OP  THE  DEAN  OP  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir;  As  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  you  my  fifth  report.  Varied  contact  with  the  College  in  a  period  of  its  sub- 
stantial growth,  both  internally  and  as  a  part  of  the  University,  has  left  upon  me 
the  impression  of  three  major  problems  demanding  solution.  They  are:  first, 
our  place  in  the  University;  second  (and  related),  the  desirable  direction  of  our 
expansion,  or  contraction;  and  third,  the  unsatisfactory  student,  either  stupid, 
frivolous,  or  misplaced.  This  report,  in  theory  covering  the  year  1912-13  only, 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  extensively  or  directly  with  these  problems.  But  it  is 
doubtless  colored  in  some  degree  by  my  prepossessions  concerning  them. 


FACULTY  ACTION 

The  principal  matters  taken  up  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during 
the  year  with  a  view  to  action  on  them  were  these:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  as  conferred  at  the  Forty-fourth  Commencement;  a  proposal  for 
establishing,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Faculty,  a  four  year  curriculum  that 
might  consist,  in  large  part,  of  courses  offered  by  other  colleges  of  Cornell;  and 
the  choice  of  an  elective  Dean. 
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The  Faculty  also  opened  the  courses  in  music  to  freshmen,  thus  disallowing 
the  action  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  Underclassmen  (2  Minutes,  131). 
It  reduced  the  elective  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy 
from  eight  to  six,  and  provided  that,  instead  of  all  being  chosen  annually,  two 
only  should  be  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  these  should  then 
be  disqualified  for  reelection  (2  Minutes,  150). 

For  many  years  the  degree  regularly  conferred  upon  graduates  from  the 
agricultural  course  was  either  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture  or  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture.  With  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  however,  its  Faculty  came  to  feel  that,  for 
reasons  set  forth  in  Director  Bailey's  Report,  191 1-12,  pp.  xlvi-xlvii,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  without  qualification  was  more  appropriate.  Upon  their 
request,  approved  by  the  University  Faculty  after  consideration  of  it  by  a  special 
committee,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  April,  1912,  accordingly  authorised  the 
change,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to  establish  or  to  reestablish  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  elsewhere  whenever 
they  should  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  The  matter  appeared  to  be  closed.  It 
proved  not  to  be.  At  the  June  meeting  of  the  University  Faculty,  a  professor 
in  one  of  the  professional  colleges  offered  a  resolution  that  reopened  it.  Premis- 
ing that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  without  predicate,  had  not  been  there- 
tofore conferred  at  Cornell  upon  graduates  from  a  technical  or  professional  course 
(such  as  he  must  have  understood  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  be), 
but  that,  during  many  years,  it  had  been  conferred  upon  some  eight  hundred 
graduates  from  a  general  course,  the  principal  characteristic  of  which  was  the 
inclusion  of  modern  languages  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  proposed  that  the 
University  Faculty  rescind  its  approval  of  the  change.  This  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  its  request  (2  Minutes  131,  133) 
and  there  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  from  1  November,  19 12,  to 
7  March,  1913.  When  it  was  at  length  reported  upon  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee advised  that  our  Faculty  should  claim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  recom- 
mending for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  without  predicate.  The  minority 
advised,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  Faculty  express  no  opinion  in  the  matter. 
That  would  leave  the  resolution  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  University  Faculty, 
where  it  had  been  originally  introduced,  and  where  all  professors  in  our  Faculty 
had  voice  and  vote.  After  much  discussion  our  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
by  a  narrow  margin,  rejected  first  the  minority  report  and  then  the  majority 
report.  What  inference  as  to  the  main  issue  may  be  justly  drawn  from  this 
performance  I  do  not  venture  to  say,  and  should  therefore  have  ignored  the  incident 
here  had  it  not  become  involved  with  a  second  matter  of  greater  weight. 

A  NEW  COURSE  PROPOSED 

This  second  matter  was  the  project  of  an  elective  curriculum  little  restrained 
by  college  boundaries.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  completely  available  the  entire 
range  of  educational  opportunities  which  Cornell  University  affords.  To  this 
end  it  appeared  necessary  that  we  disregard,  in  some  measure,  the  dividing  lines 
between  colleges.  Our  college  boundaries  were  originally  marked  off,  not  by  the 
Faculty  for  educational  reasons  but  by  the  Trustees,  presumably  for  administra- 
tive purposes.    That  there  were  advantages  in  the  separation  experience  has 
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abundantly  proved.  It  has  also  revealed  some  disadvantages.  One  of  these  is 
the  embarrassment  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  attempting  to  determine, 
from  time  to  time,  its  place  in  the  University — to  ascertain  how  far  it  interpene- 
trates the  whole  institution,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  self-contained.  The 
professional  colleges  have  never  hesitated  to  avail  themselves,  from  their  very 
beginning,  of  any  opportunity  that  Arts  and  Sciences  offered,  sending  their  men 
into  our  classes  so  freely  that  at  times  our  Faculty  has  instructed  more  professional 
students  than  students  registered  under  it  (cf.  Report,  1910-11,  pp.  xxii-xxiii; 
1911-12,  pp.  xx).  The  "Academic  Department,"  as  our  College  was  at  first 
called,  long  assumed,  on  the  contrary,  that  until  senior  year  its  own  courses 
should  be  found  sufficient  by  all  students  registered  with  it.  This  assumption, 
perhaps  never  very  well  warranted,  became  less  and  less  tenable  as  other  col- 
leges, and  notably  the  College  of  Agriculture,  introduced  courses  which,  save 
for  financial  reasons,  might  well  have  found  their  field  of  development  rather  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  than  elsewhere.  For  years  the  attention  of  our 
Faculty  has  been  drawn  to  this  situation  by  insistent  and  apparently  reasonable 
demands  of  our  students  for  permission  to  pursue,  before  senior  year,  one  or 
another  course  that  chanced  to  be  in  a  professional  college  (cf.  Report,  1908-09, 
pp.  xxxviii-xxxix).  To  such  demands  we  have  responded  from  time  to  time,  but 
always  by  granting  a  special  privilege,  never  by  recognizing  a  general  right. 
Now,  however,  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  after  two  years  intermit- 
tent consideration  of  the  whole  problem,  attempted  a  general  solution.  At  the 
January  Faculty  meeting  they  recommended: 

.  .  .  "the  establishment  of  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  to  be  conferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  One  difference  between  the  requirements  for  the  proposed  degree 
and  those  for  the  present  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  lie  in  the  larger  number 
of  hours,  namely  60  or  twice  the  present  maximum  of  30,  allowed  to  be  taken 
outside  of  this  College,  and  in  the  liberty  of  taking  such  outside  courses  before 
the  senior  year. 

Such  a  course  would  serve  the  purpose  of  students  who  by  reason  of  the  present 
special  requirements  of  the  several  colleges  are  prevented  from  arranging  combina- 
tions of  courses  suited  to  their  needs.  There  seem  to  be  at  least  two  groups  of 
such  students: 

(1)  Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  find  that,  with  the 
multiplication  in  other  colleges  of  courses  needed  at  an  early  stage  in  their  own 
work,  the  present  limitation  of  30  hours  outside  of  this  College,  not  to  be  taken 
before  senior  year,  prevents  them  from  utilizing  efficiently  the  facilities  of  the 
University  for  the  purposes  which  brought  them  to  it. 

(2)  Students  who  do  not  plan  to  enter  a  profession,  but  who  register  never- 
theless in  a  professional  college  and  find  themselves  prevented  from  combining 
with  portions  of  its  curriculum  the  courses  in  this  College  which  they  may  need. 

In  the  hope  of  giving  a  little  more  difiniteness  to  their  plan  for  extending 
beyond  our  College  bounderies  the  practice  of  a  regulated  elective  system  already 
long  established  within  them  the  Committee  further  recommended: 

"(1)  That  students  be  admitted  to  the  proposed  course  upon  satisfying  either 
the  present  requirements  of  the  College  or  Arts  and  Sciences  or  of  the  engineering 
colleges; 

(2)  That  certain  courses,  to  be  later  determined,  be  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  B.S. ; 

(3)  That  each  candidate  be  required  to  devote  a  major  subject  which  he  shall 
choose  under  advice  such  a  portion  of  his  hours  as  shall  be  later  determined;.  -: 
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(4)  That  a  portion  of  the  candidate's  hours  be  left  free  for  election." 

These  recommendations  were  unfortunate  in  beginning  with  mention  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  and  in  coming  to  the  Faculty  before  that  body  had 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  directly  speaking  its  mind  (if  it  had  one)  about  the 
"Bachelor  of  Science  without  predicate."  The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy,  exercised  about  a  real  educational  problem, — at  least  so 
they  thought  it — had  bothered  themselves  very  little  as  to  the  degree  that  should 
"crown"  the  proposed  course.  Some  degree  there  must  be.  People  would 
expect  one.  Bachelor  of  Science  was  not  ideal,  but  it  seemed  as  appropriate 
as  any  and  upon  it  they  seized.  Nothing,  I  venture  to  say,  gave  them  less  concern 
at  the  time  than  a  resolution  about  Bachelor  of  Science  without  predicate  that  had 
been  sleeping  for  ten  weeks  in  the  care  of  its  own  special  committee.  Nevertheless 
their  seeming  simple  plan  was  suspected  in  the  Faculty  as  a  subtly  wise  device  to 
forestall  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  discussion  of  the  report  turned  less  upon 
the  substance  of  the  proposed  course  than  upon  the  incident  of  the  proposed 
degree.  It  presently  developed  that  in  the  Faculty  there  were  four  minds  on  the 
question.  Some  approved  the  projected  curriculum  on  the  sole  condition  that  it 
lead  to  the  A.B.  degree,  others  on  the  sole  condition  that  it  did  not;  others  ap- 
proved it  as  an  educational  matter,  and  were  indifferent  to  the  degree;  and  still 
others,  contending  that  our  present  rules  afforded  as  much  latitude  of  election 
as  any  student  in  "the  College"  should  be  allowed,  were  opposed  to  the  plan  out 
and  out.  These,  however,  proved  to  be  a  minority,  and  the  Faculty,  desirous, 
perhaps,  of  postponing  this  aspect  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  matter  until  the 
special  committee  should  report  upon  the  other  aspect  of  it  (as  already  recounted) 
brought  its  consideration  of  the  proposed  new  course  to  a  temporary  close  by 
voting  as  its  sense  "that  the  liberty  of  choice  of  subjects  outside  this  College  may, 
under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary,  be  extended"  (2  Minutes,  138,  1 1 
February,  1913).  What  is  thus  won  for  the  students  whom  this  year's  com- 
mittee had  in  mind  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  success  of  next  year's  committee 
in  devising  acceptably  the  necessary  restrictions. 

Both  these  episodes  proceeded  far  enough  to  indicate  the  relative  importance 
assigned  to  education  and  to  degrees.  What  further  they  might  have  revealed 
who  shall  say?  They  were  occultated  by  the  elective  Deanship  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  proved  then  to  be,  after  all,  without  appreciable  magnitude  in  the 
Faculty  heavens. 

THE  ELECTION  OP  A  DEAN 

The  elective  Deanship  is  obviously  but  an  incidental  feature  of  President  Schur- 

man's  sweeping  plan  (Report,  1911-12,  pp.  8-14)  for  giving  "the  professors  a 

share  in  the  government  of  the  University."     It  chances,  however,  to  be  the  first 

portion  of  that  plan  that  was  put  into  execution  and  its  operation  is  therefore  a 

matter  of  such  interest  as  to  demand  a  full  record.     The  initial  step  was  taken, 

of  necessity,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  whose  direction 

"that  the  statute  governing  the  appointment  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  be  waived  on  this  occasion  and  that  the  auestion  of  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  Dean  Hull  be  referred  with  power  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences," 

was  reported  at  the  February  Faculty  Meeting.  The  Faculty  after  some  discus- 
sion,, directed: 
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"That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  (i)  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
some  readjustment  of  the  work  of  the  Dean's  office  which  will  relieve  the  Dean 
of  the  routine  work  with  which  he  has  heretofore  been  burdened;  (2)  to  consider 
whether  the  election  of  the  Dean  for  a  definite  term  is  preferable  to  election  for 
an  indefinite  period;  (3)  to  consider  the  method  of  nomination  and  election  of 
the  Dean;  and  (4)  to  consider  such  other  matters  bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
Dean's  office  as  may  come  before  the  Committee." 

The  Committee  held  four  meetings,  on  February  22  and  25  and  March  3  and  5. 
At  the  first  of  these  one  member  was  out  of  town,  at  the  others  all  members  were 
present.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberations  the  Committee  recommended  (2 
Minutes,  144): 

(1)  That  an  executive  secretary  to  assist  the  Dean  should  be  provided; 

(2)  That  a  nominating  committee  of  five  members  be  elected  by  the  Faculty 
to  bring  in  a  nomination  or  nominations  for  the  position  of  Dean; 

(3)  That  the  undersigned  committee  be  empowered  to  canvass  the  Faculty 
by  mail  and  to  notify  those  who  are  elected  upon  this  nominating  committee; 

(4)  That  the  term  of  office  of  the  Dean  be  referred  to  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  report; 

(5)  That  upon  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
the  Faculty  shall  by  ballot  elect  a  Dean; 

(6)  That  the  Dean  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  given  larger 
power  in  administering  the  rules  established  by  the  Faculty  and  in  carrying  out 
such  policies  as  it  may  adopt; 

(7)  That  it  shall  be  an  important  duty  of  the  Dean  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Faculty  or  of  the  appropriate  committee  such  questions  as  in  his  opinion 
have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  College." 

Discussion  of  this  report  turned  largely  on  the  fourth  recommendation.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  had  developed  in  the  Committee,  as  afterwards  they  did  in 
the  Faculty,  regarding  the  desirable  term  of  office  for  an  elective  Dean.  The 
form  of  the  Committee's  fourth  recommendation  is  attributable  in  part  to  such 
differences,  but  more  largely  to  the  committee's  feeling  that  the  term  to  be  set 
presented  a  question  inseparable  from  that  of  the  man  to  be  nominated.  The 
Faculty,  however,  were  for  settling  the  question  of  the  term  quite  in  the  abstract. 
Proposals  for  a  single  year,  for  an  indefinite  term,  and  for  three  years  without 
eligibility  for  reelection,  were  successively  defeated  and  then  "the  Faculty  recom- 
mended to  the  Trustees  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Dean  be  fixed  at  two 
years"  (2  Minutes,  147).  Opportunity  was  further  provided  for  nominations 
from  the  floor  after  the  nominating  committee  should  have  spoken,  the  style  of 
the  new  office  proposed  was  altered  from  executive  secretary  to  Secretary  of 
the  College,  and  the  whole  report,  thus  amended,  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
At  the  regular  Faculty  Meeting  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  the  nominating  com- 
mittee unanimously  presented  the  name  of  Professor  Edward  L.  Nichols,  '75,  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  as  candidate  for  Dean.  No  nomination  from  the 
floor  was  offered  and  a  ballot  was  ordered.  There  were  one  hundred  and  five 
persons  entitled  to  vote  if  present.  The  tellers  reported  that  sixty-six  ballots 
had  been  cast  and  Professor  Nichols  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

In  transmitting  a  report  of  its  action  to  the  Trustees,  the  Faculty  explained  its 
views,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Of  late  years  the  work  required  by  the  Deanship  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
grown  greatly.  In  1904-05  the  College  numbered  684  students.  At  present  it 
counts  over  1 100.  To  each  student  in  consequence  of  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  or  by  the  Underclass  Administrative  Board  (notably  the  regulations 
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designed  to  afford  students  some  guidance  in  their  election  of  studies,  as  detailed 
in  President  Schurman's  Reports,  1905-06,  pp.  25-26,  and  1907-08,  pp.  19-21) 
the  Dean's  office  must  give  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  individual  attention 
that  was  given  in  1904-05.  Records  and  correspondence  have  increased  pro- 
portionately. In  addition  the  Dean  has  been  charged  with  the  management  of 
a  large  building,  accommodating  more  than  70  teachers.  No  professor,  with 
merely  clerical  assistance,  can  carry  these  duties,  most  of  which  must  be  dis- 
charged through  personal  interviews,  without  neglecting  his  obligations  as  a 
teacher  and  a  scholar. 

The  reasons  for  proposing  that  many  of  the  duties  now  falling  to  the  Dean 
be  henceforward  discharged  by  a  Secretary  of  the  College  are:  (a)  that  the 
Faculty  may  freely  command  the  services  of  any  desired  member  as  its  Dean 
without  gravely  impairing  his  professorial  usefulness,  and  (b)  that  the  Dean 
himself,  who  is  now  to  be  "given  larger  powers  in  administering  the  rules  adopted 
by  tiie  Faculty  and  in  carrying  out  such  policies  as  it  may  adopt,"  shall  not  be 
prevented  by  multifarious  interruptions  from  performing  what  the  Faculty  now 
declares  his  "important  duty,"  namely :  "to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Faculty, 
or  of  the  appropriate  committee,  such  questions  as,  in  his  opinion,  have  a  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  the  College." 

In  the  light  of  this  explanation  the  Trustees  approved  the  action  of  the  Faculty 
and  adopted  its  recommendation  "with  the  express  understanding  that  the  Board 
is  not  committed  to  the  two  year  term  of  office,  nor  to  the  other  recommendations 
except  during  the  present  Deanship  of  Professor  Nichols"  (2  Minutes,  163). 
The  reservation  thus  made  by  the  Trustees  in  approving  the  first  step  of 
President  Schurman's  plan  obviously  leaves  the  way  clear  to  take  the  next  step 
upon  his  return.  He  has  recommended  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  possible, 
of  a  council  for  each  college  in  Ithaca  modelled  on  the  Council  of  the  Cornell 
Medical  College  in  New  York  city.  That  body  is  composed  of  seven  members. 
Three  of  them  are  trustees  elected  by  the  Board,  two  are  professors  elected  by  the 
Faculty,  a  sixth  is  the  Dean  serving  ex  officio,  and  all  of  them  sit  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  President  of  the  University.  Should  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  receive  such  a  council  just  at  the  time  when-  its  Dean,  relieved  of  routine 
duties  heretofore  accreted  upon  his  office,  has  been  "given  larger  [undefined] 
power  in  administering  the  rules  established  by  the  Faculty  and  in  carrying  out 
such  policies  as  it  may  adopt,"  the  character  of  our  deanship  may  be  appreciably 
altered.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  the  Dean  would  regularly  share  in  settling, 
by  way  of  resolution  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Trustees,  "whatever  business  now 
comes  before  the  Executive  Committee  affecting  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences" 
(President's  Report,  1911-12,  p.  13).  He  would  also  have  a  vote,  to  be  recorded 
for  the  Trustees,  upon  "all  nominations  for  appointment"  in  the  College.  This 
is  new.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  routine  where  deans  were  also  directors, 
the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  consulted 
but  irregularly  about  pending  business  or  proposed  appointments.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  he  might  know  in  advance  of  a  project  deeply  affecting  the  College; 
at  other  times  he  would  learn  nothing  of  the  matter  until  it  had  become  res 
adjudicate,.  In  this  respect  the  proposed  councils  would  work  a  change.  While 
they  might  perhaps  lessen  the  influence  of  a  director,  they  could  not  fail  to  in- 
crease that  of  a  mere  dean.  And  now,  having  resigned  as  Dean,  I  wish  after 
twenty  years  observation  of  the  Deanship,  including  five  year's  experience  in  it, 
to  record  an  opinion  that  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  profit  if  its  Dean 
were  granted,  as  a  matter  of  official  right,  his  constant  share  in  the  settlement  of 
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all  such  business  including  appointments,  instead  of  enjoying  only  an  intermittent 
participation  by  reason  merely  of  presidential  grace  or  departmental  favor. 

THE  GENERAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Under  present  practice  the  constituent  elements  of  our  College  are  determined 
almost  wholly  by  the  autonomous  action  of  departments.  Departments  originally 
suggest  the  great  majority  of  all  the  appointments  that,  formally  speaking,  are 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President.  Departments  offer,  or  with- 
draw, such  courses  as  to  them  severally  may  seem  good.  Departments  decide, 
in  fine,  what  the  College  should  be  and  what  it  shall  not  be.  Upon  the  elements 
thus  provided  "the  rules  established  by  the  Faculty  and  such  policies  as  it  may 
adopt"  actually  operate  from  the  outside  only.  The  Faculty  does  its  best  with 
what  it  is  allowed  to  work  upon.  But  with  anything  that  a  department  may 
claim  as  its  own  affair  the  Faculty  sedulously  avoids  interference.  A  sort  of 
senatorial  courtesy  has  grown  up.  Happily  it  has  not  crystallized  into  a  liberum 
veto  such  as  paralyzed  the  Polish  diet.  But  it  has  its  consequences.  Among 
them  is  this — that  many  matters  really  of  general  importance  to  the  College  as  a 
whole  either  are  settled  solely  by  some  department,  or,  if  the  settlement  of  them 
calls  for  an  appropriation,  then  they  are  settled  by  the  President  and  Trustees 
acting  upon  ex  parte  representations  which  the  department  has  privately  prepared. 
There  is  no  replication.  In  cases  where  something  should  perhaps  be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  College  as  a  whole  there  is  no  device  for  assuring  that  it  shall  be  said. 

To  meet  this  state  of  affairs  I  have  twice  drafted  a  suggestion  for  inclusion  in 
the  Dean's  report,  and  have  twice  laid  it  aside  as  not  at  all  likely  to  prove  accept- 
able, and  as  very  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Now,  however,  that  other 
and,  I  hope,  more  promising  means  to  the  same  end  are  under  consideration,  my 
project  shall  be  here  epitomized  as  a  contribution  to  the  impending  discussion. 
Briefly  it  was  that  all  departmental  requests  for  new  salaries  or  other  appropria- 
tions be  transmitted  to  the  President  in  writing  and  only  through  the  Dean's 
office;  that  the  Dean,  having  no  power  to  suppress  or  alter,  should  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  specified  time  for  examining  them,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to  ac- 
company them,  when  they  went  to  the  President,  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  might  think  appropriate;  and  finally  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 
being  present  at  any  subsequent  discussion  of  the  matter  between  the  President 
and  the  department,  unless  the  President  specifically  decided  otherwise.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  would  be  that  proposals  clearly  in  the  interest  of  departments 
should  not  fail  of  consideration  in  the  light  of  general  College  interests  also. 
As  a  rule  these  interests  would  not  conflict.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  recommendations  of  any  department  would  consciously  disregard  the  general 
interests  of  the  College.  But  the  department's  point  of  view  may  easily  become 
a  partial  one,  and  its  obligation  to  consider  the  general  interest  is  in  any  event 
more  remote  than  its  obligation  to  consider  the  particular  interest  that  has  been 
specifically  committed  to  its  especial  care.  The  lawyer  finds  himself  not  dis- 
similarly placed.  He  is  at  once  an  officer  of  the  court,  charged  with  a  general 
obligation  of  the  law,  and  also  the  attorney  for  a  particular  client,  whose  case  he 
must  present  in  a  favorable  light.  The  duty  of  bringing  out  the  other  side  lies 
with  the  opposing  attorney.  Such  a  device  may  work  substantial  justice  when 
conflicting  interests  confront  one  another  in  open  court.    But  with  us  the  argu- 
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ments  of  departments  are  ex  parte  and  may  be  quite  unopposed.  The  President 
does  indeed  conserve  the  interests  of  the  whole  College,  but  he  can  do  so  only 
in  the  general  manner  of  a  judge  sitting  in  chambers.  He  has  repeatedly  ex- 
plained that  his  multifarious  duties  leave  him  insufficient  time  for  forming  a 
detailed  acquaintance  with  the  entire  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that  his 
general  obligations  as  President  of  the  whole  University  must  in  any  case  forbid 
his  undertaking  for  any  particular  college,  however  much  he  might  be  personally 
interested  in  it,  a  standing  official  duty  such  as  he  could  not  discharge  for  all  of 
them.  He  is  no  more  head  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  than  of  the  other 
colleges.  In  the  sense,  therefore,  in  which  they  have  a  headship,  it  has  none. 
In  consequence  our  College,  and  our  College  only,  is  not  regularly  represented 
when  "business  of  every  kind  affecting"  it  is  to  be  settled. 

The  suggestion  above  made,  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Dean  might  well 
be  charged  with  a  certain  duty  of  representing  the  College  as  a  whole,  was  not 
prompted  by  any  delusion  that  a  dean  is  personally  or  officially  infallible.  It  is 
conceded  that  he  would  not  know  the  affairs  or  needs  of  a  department  as  well  as  the 
department  itself.  But  it  is  submitted  that  many  department  affairs  are  also 
College  affairs,  and  that  the  Dean,  if  relieved  as  the  Faculty  has  desired  that  he  be 
relieved  of  office  routine,  could  learn  to  know  the  general  situation,  which  depart- 
mental desires  might  affect,  at  least  as  well  as  departments  are  likely  to  know  it. 
Should  the  duty  privilege  of  commenting  upon  department  requests  be  discharged 
by  him  in  a  manner  betraying  ignorance  or  partiality  his  recommendations  would 
presently  be  disregarded.  They  could  acquire  influence  only  by  proving  them- 
selves useful.  And  the  existing  situation  affords  such  opportunity  for  their 
possible  usefulness  as  perhaps  to  warrant  trying  the  experiment. 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  brought  my  project,  some  time  since,  to 
paper.  Other  considerations  withheld  it  from  print.  I  recalled  how,  nine  years 
ago,  the  Executive  Committee  had  judged  that  "in  contrast  with  the  technical 
colleges  of  this  University  the  College  of  Arts  lacks  organization,  union  and 
aggressive  leadership"  and  how  they  had  proposed  that  it  "should  have  an  ad- 
ministrative head  charged  (among  other  things)  with  the  duty  of  .  .  .  work- 
ing for  its  .  .  .  improvement  as  a  whole."  I  pondered  the  Faculty's 
response  to  this  suggestion  (Dean's  Reports,  1903-04,  pp.  xiv-xv;  1906-07, 
pp.  xxxiii-xxxix).  But  for  President  Schurman's  recommendation  of  a  council 
these  paragraphs  would  have  made  no  part  of  this  report.  Since,  however,  he 
has  suggested  a  device,  presumably  not  repugnant  to  the  Faculty,  whereby  the 
Dean  shall  share  in  representing  the  general  interests  of  the  College  whenever 
needful,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  put  on  record  that  such  a  representation, 
orderly  and  as  a  matter  of  college  right,  is  what  I  have  also  hoped  for.  The 
notion  that  it  might  be  achieved  through  the  deanship  alone  was  due  rather  to 
lack  of  imagination  than  to  any  desire  to  aggrandize  that  office.  Three  professors, 
serving  as  members  of  the  Council,  would,  no  doubt,  serve  more  wisely  than  any 
one  professor  could. 

DOUBLE  REGISTRATION 

In  January  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each  member  of  our  Faculty  who  had 
served,  at  any  time  during  the  last  four  years,  as  a  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  an  Arts-Graduate  Student,  asking  whether  in  his  opinion  the  particular 
student  had  profited  by  the  privilege  of  graduate  registration  after  securing  his 
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on  -  hundred  twenty  hours  of  credit,  and  whether,  on  the  whole,  he  approved 
of  the  present  arrangement.  In  the  replies  received  there  was  no  clear  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  on  either  question.  The  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy,  which  considered  the  answers,  was  able  to  draw  only  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  the  Arts-Graduate  Students  differed,  some  desiring  to  work  and 
some  to  find  "an  easy  committee."  Accordingly  the  Faculty,  as  I  suggested 
three  years  ago  (Report  1909-10,  p.  xxxv),  has  taken  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  deciding  that  an  undergraduate  in  the  College  who  has  satisfied  all  require- 
ments for  his  degree  except  that  of  residence,  may  register  in  the  Graduate  School 
only  upon  approval  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
two  of  the  members  of  its  Faculty,  to  be  appointed  by  him  (2  Minutes,  149).  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Dean  will  appoint  in  each  case  two  members  well 
acquainted  with  the  would  be  graduate,  who,  unless  they  are  convinced  that  he 
desires  to  study  and  not  to  loaf,  will  withhold  their  consent  to  his  double  registra- 
tion. Some  such  arrangement  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  Graduate 
School  not  less  than  the  College. 

A  similar  situation  presents  itself  now  and  then  with  our  seniors  who  are 
taking  their  work  in  one  of  the  professional  colleges.  Such  men  often  have  a 
large  surplus  over  90  hours  at  the  end  of  junior  year,  and  a  first  term's  successful 
work  in  law  or  medicine  brings  them  so  near  to  the  sacred  one  hundred  twenty 
that  they  must  be  remarkably  inefficient  not  to  reach  it  before  their  year  ends. 
Meanwhile  they  may  perhaps  have  changed  their  plans  and  may  neglect  their 
professional  studies  in  consequence.  It  has  even  happened  that  an  Arts  student 
has  satisfied  all  requirements  for  A.6.  and  was  therefore  graduated,  although  his 
last  term's  work,  all  done  in  the  College  of  Law,  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  had 
he  been  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Law  Faculty  his  name  would  have  been 
dropped  from  its  roll.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  neither  satisfactory  to  the 
Law  School  nor  creditable  to  us,  and  our  Faculty  has  directed  that  measures  be 
devised  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

In  consequence  of  the  new  specification  (Report  1910-11,  p.  xxv)  that, 
beginning  next  September,  all  matriculants  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
must  offer  at  least  three  units  in  a  first  foreign  language  and  at  least  two  in  a 
second,  many  applicants  who  would  have  been  admitted  heretofore  will  be  ex- 
cluded next  year.  Some  effects  of  this  are  already  foreshadowed  by  the  recent 
correspondence  of  the  Dean's  office.  It  appears  that  a  few  of  the  rejected  will 
continue  their  preparatory  study  of  language  until  they  can  meet  the  new  specifi- 
cation. Some  will  enter  other  institutions  this  fall.  Most,  however,  knowing 
that  any  other  undergraduate  college  of  Cornell  except  this  one  may  be  entered 
by  presenting  only  three  language  units  among  the  fifteen  required,  will  matri- 
culate elsewhere  in  Cornell.  And  no  sooner  shall  a  delinquent  of  this  stripe  be 
registered  in  one  of  our  sister  colleges  than  we  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  receive 
him  into  the  very  classes  to  which  we  have  denied  him  access  as  an  arts  matricu- 
lant, and  will  proceed  to  teach  him  the  very  subjects  for  which  we  have,  by 
implication,  pronounced  him  unprepared.  This  Gilbertian  situation  emerging 
just  as  Kingsley's  "College  Entrance  Requirements"  was  received  has  incited 
me  to  a  re-examination  of  our  Cornell  practice  regarding  entrance  specifications  in 
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language.  The  results  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  previous  reports  on  other 
phases  of  our  entrance  requirements  (1909-10,  pp.  xxxix-xl;  1910-11,  pp.  xxiv- 
xxvi). 

By  the  "old"  or  group  system  of  entrance  requirements,  in  vogue  in  this 
College  until  1908,  two  preparatory  languages  were  specified  and  "full  prepara- 
tion" was  called  for  in  each  of  them.  Translated  into  the  terms  of  the  "new" 
or  unit  system,  as  now  used,  these  old  specifications  covered  the  equivalent  of 
four  units  of  Latin,  in  case  that  language  were  offered  at  all,  and  of  at  least  three 
units  of  Greek,  German,  French  or  Spanish,  in  case  either  of  these  languages 
was  offered.  The  new  system  of  1908,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced  the  total 
language  specification  to  four  units  (Report  1907-08,  pp.  xxv-xxviii).  Additional 
language  units  might  be  offered,  and  indeed  commonly  were  offered,  as  optional 
credits.  But  four  only  were  indispensable.  It  is  indicative  of  the  unstable 
equilibrium  in  which  our  entrance  requirements  are  that,  although  this  change 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Faculty  (2  Minutes  25,  November,  1907), 
some  members  presently  came  as  early  as  May,  1909,  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  was  directed,  by 
motion,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  requiring  that  each  matriculant  have 
"full  preparation"  in  one  language  at  least  (2  Minutes,  71).  The  Committee's 
report,  adverse  to  any  further  change,  was  met  by  the  presentation,  in  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  (2  Minutes,  78),  of  figures  tending  to  show,  as  summarized  in  the 
Dean's  report  for  1909-10,  p.  xxxix,  that  "of  the  students  admitted  [with]  the 
permissible  minimum  of  linguistic  preparation  ...  an  altogether  dis- 
proportionate share  .  .  .  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Faculty, 
and  came,  in  consequence,  before  the  Committee  on  Academic  Records."  It 
was  chiefly  this  circumstance,  apparently,  that  induced  the  Faculty  to  retrace 
its  steps  and  to  establish  in  June,  1910  (2  Minutes,  93),  the  specification  of  five 
language  units  for  September  next.  These  otherwise  insignificant  procedural 
details  are  recited  to  make  plain  that  in  November,  1909,  when  the  apparently 
decisive  figures  were  considered  by  the  Faculty,  the  test  of  time  could  not,  as  yet, 
have  been  applied  to  any  numerous  body  of  students  admitted  on  the  minimum 
preparation  of  four  units  in  foreign  language.  Of  such  matriculants  we  had  then 
known  a  single  class  just  over  a  year,  and  a  second  class  but  two  months.  The 
number  involved  was  not  large  enough  to  offer  a  safe  basis  for  statistical  deduc- 
tions. At  present,  however,  we  have  four  full  year's  knowledge  of  both  these 
classes  (1912  and  1913)  and  also  our  experience  to  June,  19*3.  with  the  classes 
that  entered  in  19 10,  191 1,  and  19 12.  What  does  the  examination  of  this  wider 
field  indicate? 

The  total  number  of  matriculants  from  September,  1008,  to  February,  19 13, 
was  1546.  Of  these  464  were  either  dropped  for  insufficient  scholarship  or,  at 
some  time,  placed  upon  probation.  (The  number  464  is  less  than  the  totals 
shown  by  the  table  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  because  that  table  includes,  in  its 
earlier  years,  persons  matriculated  before  1908,  and  therefore  omitted  from  the 
present  discussion).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  just  30  per  cent,  of  all  matricu- 
lants fell  under  formal  disapproval  for  insufficient  scholarship. 

Of  the  1546  matriculants  there  were  171  (not  counting  aliens  or  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Chemistry)  who  were  admitted  with  less  than  five 
entrance  units  in  foreign  languages.     Of  these  171  the  number  dropped  or  put 
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on  probation  was  51,  or  29.8  per  cent.  In  the  year  1908-09,  however,  when  the 
possibility  of  entering  with  less  than  five  linguistic  units  was  new,  41  persons 
availed  themselves  of  it,  and  out  of  these,  17,  or  41  per  cent,  came  to  grief.  This 
was,  apparently,  the  experience  upon  which  alone  the  Faculty  acted  in  June,  1909. 
But  in  1909-13  there  were  130  persons  thus  admitted,  of  whom  34  or  only  26 
per  cent,  came  to  grief  against  29.8  per  cent,  of  all  matriculants. 

My  point  is  that  these  figures,  so  far  as  they  warrant  any  inference  at  all, 
indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  the  percentage 
of  failures  among  students,  admitted  with  fifteen  entrance  units,  who  have  five 
or  more  units  of  linguistic  preparation  and  those  who  have  less  than  five.  There 
is  nothing  novel  in  that  conclusion.  Years  of  successful  experience  in  our  own 
classes,  with  thousands  of  students  who  had  registered  in  our  sister  colleges  upon 
presenting  three  units  only  in  a  foreign  language,  might  well  have  served  to 
convince  us  that  for  the  study  of  many,  even  if  not  of  all,  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
our  College,  such  preparation  was  quite  sufficient.  This  point,  indeed,  would 
not  be  worth  laboring  for  had  not  our  Faculty  acted  on  the  contrary  assumption 
in  increasing  the  amount  of  foreign  language  specified  as  necessary  for  direct 
admission  to  the  work  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Being  now  convinced  that  in  19 10  our  experience  was  misread,  I  turn  to 
inquire  what  the  experience  of  other  institutions  may  suggest  to  us.  That 
experience  has  been  conveniently  summarized  by  Mr.  Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Educational  Association's  recent  Committee  on  the 
Articulation  of  High  School  and  College.  In  his  monograph  on  "College  En- 
trance Requirements"  (United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  578, 
being  No.  7  for  19 13)  "the  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  most  important 
colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  only  such  colleges."  The  number  of  these  is  203. 
The  following  table  shows  (T)  for  all  of  them,  (II)  for  such  of  them  as  are  located 
in  New  York  State,  and  (III)  for  the  institutions  composing  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  how  many  there  are  that  specify  for  admission  to  their 
A.B.  course  (A)  not  more  than  three  language  units  so  that  "complete  prepara- 
tion" in  any  single  language  will  suffice;  (B)  four  units,  making  Latin  the  only 
single  language  that  will  suffice;    (C)  five  or  more  units  so  that  two  languages 

must  be  offered  in  every  case. 

ABC 

Specify-  Specify-  Specify- 
ing not        ing       ing  five 
Institutions  Total      more  than     four     or  more 

number    three  units     units      units 

I.  In  Kingsley's  book 203  83  49  71 

II.  In  New  York  State 20  1  3  16 

III.  In  Association  American  Universities 23  13  4  6 

As  to  the  composition  of  these  groups  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  class  A, 
requiring  not  more  than  one  language,  is  the  most  diversified.  It  includes,  be- 
sides many  of  the  weaker  southern  and  western  colleges,  also  nearly  all  of  the 
more  important  state  universities  and  such  recent  endowed  institutions  as  Chicago 
and  Stanford  Universities  and  Reed  and  Clark  Colleges.  Class  C,  requiring  two 
languages,  comprises  most  of  the  institutions  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  together  with  many  of  the  more  conservative  colleges  in  the  West  and 
some  of  the  stronger  ones  in  the  South.  The  B  class,  of  which  the  best  known 
members  are  perhaps  California,  Columbia,  Ohio  State,  and  the  University  of 
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Virginia,  follow  an  obvious  compromise  which  has  the  merit,  if  it  be  a  merit,  of 
premiating  Latin. 

The  disposition  to  place  a  premium  upon  the  preparatory  study  of  Greek  or 
Latin  appears  also  in  the  circumstance  that  of  the  71  institutions  specifying  five 
or  more  language  units  for  admission  to  their  A.B.  course,  68  stipulate  the  inclusion 
of  one  or  both  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  exceptions,  besides  Cornell,  are 
only  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Lebanon  Valley  College  in  Annville, 
Penna.,  and  three  institutions  of  a  pronounced  special  character  located  in  New 
York  City — the  City  College,  the  City  Normal  College,  and  Manhattan  College. 

It  appears  that  of  the  71  colleges  in  class  A  28  maintain  only  an  A.B.  course. 
Forty-six  of  them,  however,  have  also  a  B.S.  (or  similar)  course,  to  which  they 
admit  on  fewer  language  units  than  to  their  A.B.  course.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  B.S.  course  is  apparently  such  as,  if  pursued  at  Cornell,  might  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  here.  But  of  the  46  institutions  on  class  A  maintain- 
ing such  B.S.  courses  there  are  but  seven  (Amherst,  Boston,  Brown,  Central 
University  of  Iowa,  Elmira,  Muhlenberg  and  Princeton)  that  require  as  much 
entrance  language  from  their  scientific  students  as  we  do.  Enough  has  been 
written  to  show  that  while  our  fifteen  unit  requirement  for  admission  is  justified 
by  our  experience  and  is  sustained  by  general  practice,  our  five  unit  language 
specification  rests  upon  no  such  secure  basis.  On  the  contrary,  whether  we 
judge  it  with  reference  to  our  own  elective  curriculum  and  to  our  generalized 
A.B.  degree,  or  to  the  present  practice  of  other  institutions,  that  specification, 
as  made  by  us,  is,  for  Cornell,  an  anomaly.  The  existence  of  such  an  anomaly 
should  not  indeed  be  deemed  regrettable  wherever  experience  has  supplied  a 
sound  reason  for  it.  But  in  our  case  the  reason  originally  advanced  has  proved 
to  be  unsound.  The  conclusion  therefore  remains  inadequately  supported,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  not  content 
itself,  as  do  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  Cornell,  with  the  specification  of 
three  units  in  a  single  foreign  language  chosen  by  the  matriculant. 

For  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  the  arguments,  to  my  mind  highly 
persuasive,  fall  into  three  groups.  The  first  group  proceeds  from  the  need,  I 
had  almost  said  from  the  necessity,  that  the  general  division  of  Cornell  University 
once  called  "The  Academic  Department,"  but  now  "The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  shall  be  connected  with  such  courses  as  the  public  high  schools,  for 
their  general  social  purposes,  may  permit  or  encourage,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
high  school  pupil  who  has  developed,  perhaps  late  in  his  course,  the  capacity 
and  desire  to  do  good  work  in  any  of  the  varied  lines  comprised  in  our  College, 
may  proceed  unhampered  by  the  necessity  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  a  second 
foreign  language  which  has  been  stipulated  for  his  admission  because  somebody 
else  was  thought  to  need  it.  This  whole  group  of  arguments,  set  forth  with  vigor 
by  the  Boston  Headmasters'  Association,  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association 
of  New  York  City,  and  President  Henry  L.  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
has  been  summed  up  by  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  the  Articualtion 
of  High  School  and  College"  adopted  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  11  July,  191 1,  (Proceedings,  pp.  559-567;  reprinted  by 
Kinglsey,  pp.  97-105).  Without  accepting  all  of  the  arguments  of  these  several 
reports,  I  do  consider  as  much  of  them  as  makes  for  a  specification  of  but  three 
language  units  to  be  well  worth  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences.  One  point  I  would  add.  These  committees,  composed  solely  of 
teachers  from  large  cities,  have  passed  over  the  case  of  the  small  high  schools. 
Such  schools,  from  which  we  receive  many  of  our  most  successful  students,  are 
already  finding  it  hard,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  new  high  school 
subjects,  are  likely  to  find  it  still  harder  to  maintain  instruction  in  three  or  even 
two  foreign  languages.  Many  of  them  will  probably  find  their  solution,  as  some 
of  them  already  have,  in  teaching  one  foreign  language  only,  and  in  all  such  cases 
their  graduates  will  be  excluded  from  our  College  by  a  five  unit  language  specifi- 
cation. 

In  the  second  place  the  relations  of  Cornell  University  at  large  with  the 
secondary  schools  would  be  much  simplified,  and  consequently,  improved,  if  our 
several  colleges  should  reach  an  appioxim  S?  similarity  of  specification  for  ad- 
mission. Inter-college  relations  u  Cornell  would  be  simplified  also,  especially 
with  respect  to  transfers  of  registration;  and  admi^'on  bo  advanced  standing, 
sought  in  general  by  a  highly  desirable  sort  of  shilent  elsewhere,  would  be 
facilitated. 

In  the  third  place  if  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a  general  division  of 
the  University  designed  to  serve  all  parts  of  it  with  whatever  is  not  more  ap- 
propriately furnished  by  one  of  the  specialized  colleges,  the  continuance  by  us 
of  an  entrance  specification  originally  devised  and  commonly  maintained  by  such 
institutions  as  provide  only  an  education  of  the  literary  type,  appears  to  be  out 
of  character.  Here  indeed  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  our  Faculty 
will  not  reach  a  stable  determination  for  two  entrance  languages,  or  for  one,  until 
it  has  faced  and  solved  the  question  whether  it  is  an  organ  of  the  University  at 
large  cr  not. 

That  is  the  question  that  presses  upon  us  from  all  sides.  The  five  year 
engineering  courses,  which  are  not  proving  to  be  the  hoped  for  step  towards  a 
general  pursuit  of  humanistic  studies  by  engineering  students  (cf.  President 
Schurman's  Report,  1906-07,  pp.  57-58  and  Dean's  Report,  1908-09,  pp.  xxxvi- 
xxxvii)  are  part  of  the  question.  So  are  the  six  year  courses  leading  to  two  de- 
grees, and  all  the  devices  of  double  registration.  So  is  the  proposal  of  a  B.S. 
course  above  described.  So  are  the  suggestions  that  professors  of  agricultural 
economics,  and  of  home  economics,  and  the  history  of  architecture  and  of  draw- 
ing (2  Minutes,  2,  126,  128,  139,  196,  208,  223)  be  made  members  of  our  Faculty. 
So  is  the  Faculty  action  (do,  p.  159)  directing  that  the  Arts  Announcement  of 
Courses  for  191 3-14  include,  as  a  temporary  measure,  several  classes  offered  by 
various  persons  not  members  of  our  Faculty.  So  is  the  recent'request  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  we  "examine  the  courses  of  study  and  report  whether  they 
may  be  reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  College,  and  what  limita- 
tions may  properly  be  placed  upon  the  extension  and  addition  of  courses."  The 
reply  that  the  Faculty  shall  make  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  whole  University. 

DELINQUENT  STUDENTS 

During  the  past  ten  years  nine  hundred  seventy-seven  students  in  the  College 
or  Arts  and  Sciences  have  come  under  the  formal  disapprobation  of  the  Faculty 
on  account  of  their  insufficient  scholarship. 
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*     Students  dropped 
after  examination 

Students  warned  or 
put  on  probation 

Aggre- 
gate 
for 
year 

Total 
stu- 
dents 
regis- 
tered 

Per 
cent 

Academic  Year 

Pint 
term 

Second 

term 

Total 

First 
term 

Second 
term 

Total 

dealt 
with 

I903-O4  

1904-05  

1905-06  

1906-07  

1907-08  

1908-09  

I909-IO  

I9IO-II  

I9II-I2  

1912-13  

15 

23 
21 

18 

21 

27 
32 

25 
20 

31 

I 
20 
16 

15 
21 

22 

28 
28 
18 
32 

16 

43 

37 

33 

42 

54 
60 

53 
38 
63 

37 
18 

20 

4* 
24 
33 
29 
23 
36 

32 

13 
IO 

18 

48 
21 
29 

33 
32 
22 
16 

50 
28 

38 
90 

45 
62 

62 

55 
58 
48 

66 

71 

75 
123 

87 
116 

122 

108 

98* 
in 

734 
684 

705 

748 

820 

902 

970 

1017 

1031 

1112 

9-1 
I0.2 

I   .4 

I6.4 

I0.6 

I2.7 

12.8 

10.6 

95 
10.0 

*  Two  freshmen  were  also  dropped  before  Christmas  for  persistent  neglect  of  work  in  spite  of 
warning. 

This  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  our  matriculants.  Whether  the  proportion 
of  such  delinquents  is  greater  with  us  than  in  other  colleges  at  Cornell  I  do  not 
know.  In  any  event  it  seems  clear  that  much  time,  energy  and  money  are  being 
wasted  upon  persons  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  good  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  University  is  essentially  an  eleemosynary  corporation.  The  question 
is  not  whether  it  shall  give,  nor  indeed  how  much  in  the  aggregate  it  shall  give — 
for  it  exists  to  give  all  that  it  can — but  to  whom  it  shall  distribute  its  gifts.  At 
present  it  gives  to  all  of  its  students,  without  exception,  more  than  they  pay  for. 
In  some  institutions  students  are  invited,  I  understand,  to  pay  "full  tuition," 
(what  they  cost  the  college)  in  case  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  Might  it  not  be 
possible  to  require  full  tuition  of  all  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory?  Would  it  not 
be  at  least  as  desirable  to  discontinue  making  presents  worth  say  $150  a  year  to 
the  student  who  has  merited  none  as  to  diminish  the  present  of  $450  made  to 
those  (largely  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — cf.  Report,  1911-12,  p.  xxv) 
who,  by  proof  of  exceptional  merit,  have  gained  University  scholarships?  If 
every  student  whose  unsatisfactory  standing  in  his  classes  required  that  he  be 
put  on  probation,  were  charged  thereafter  say  fifty  dollars  per  year  extra  tuition, 
and  every  student  whose  insufficient  grades  required  that  he  be  dropped,  were 
obliged,  upon  reinstatement,  to  pay  say  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  extra,  one 
of  two  results  would  ensue.  Either  there  would  be  more  revenue  or  there  would 
be  fewer  undesirable  students.  Sueh  a  plan  would  be  difficult  to  administer 
no  doubt.  And  the  reaction  of  it  upon  the  Faculty's  practice  in  putting  students 
on  probation  and  in  dropping  them  is  not  easy  to  foresee.  But  the  reaction 
upon  the  students  themselves  directly  and  through  their  parents,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  prove  salutary,  if  instead  of  an  apparent  toleration  for  slothfulness  and 
indifference,  the  University  were  to  mark  its  disapproval  of  them  in  a  language 
"understanded  of  the  people,"  in  the  money  that  talks,  we  might  find  a  change  of 
parental  attitude,  and  therefore  of  youthful  attitude,  toward  "work"  and  to- 
wards "activities"  in  College.  We  might  find  fewer  parents  of  "prominent 
studes,"  and  perhaps  even  fewer  members  of  the  Faculty,  lauding  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  playing  at  business  in  school,  and  more  of  them  appreciating 
that  school  is  itself  business. 

On  the  30th  day  of  August  I  wrote  to  President  Schurman  as  follows: 
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4 'Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  beg  to  tender  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, my  resignation  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  take  effect 
at  your  pleasure,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  July,  19 13. 

This  letter  written  to  you  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  that  has 
subsisted  between  us  for  several  months,  is  now  sent  somewhat  earlier  than  other- 
wise might  be  the  case  because  I  hear  that  you  are  presently  to  undertake  a 
public  service  abroad  which  will  preclude  your  being  in  residence  at  the  University 
during  the  coming  year.  I  would  wish,  therefore,  not  merely  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  at  this  time  the  uniform  patience  and  helpfulness  which  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  showed  towards  me  as  Dean, 
but  especially  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  large  measure  of  confidence  and  the 
unfailing  consideration  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  your  hands.  I  am  resigning 
the  Deanship  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  not  on  account  of  any  uneasiness 
in  that  position  due  to  causes  possibly  removable  but  solely,  as  you  are  aware, 
because  I  find  myself  incapable,  while  I  continue  to  occupy  it,  of  carrying  on  such 
work  in  my  Professorship  as  I  could  wish  to  do." 

To  the  Acting  President  of  the  University  also,  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  more  especially  to  those  with  whom,  as  members  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  I  have  especially  shared  in  administrative  responsibilities,  I 
acknowledge  generous  co-operation.  My  office  assistants  have  proved  loyal  and 
cheerful.  Our  relations  with  the  students  have  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  therefore  without  regret,  though  not  without  relief,  that  I 
find  myself  closing  my  last  report  as  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chaklbs  H.  Hull. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  College  of  Law 
for  the  year  191 2-13. 

All  courses  announced  have  been  carried  on  throughout  the  year  with  regu- 
larity except  that  the  decrease  in  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  College 
required  the  omission  of  the  course  in  Admiralty.  The  course  in  Bankruptcy 
was  given  this  year  by  Mr.  James  White  Persons,  LL.B.  1906,  of  the  Buffalo  Bar, 
and  referee  in  Bankruptcy  in  the  Western  district  of  New  York. 

Professor  Woodruff  was  taken  ill  a  few  days  before  the  spring  recess.  His 
physician  advising  that  a  somewhat  prolonged  rest  was  necessary,  the  Trustees 
granted  him  a  leave  of  absence  until  September.  The  Faculty  has  keenly  felt 
the  temporary  loss  of  its  senior  member,  but  it  is  assured  that  he  will  resume  his 
work  in  the  fall  with  health  entirely  restored. 

In  order  that  none  of  the  courses  carried  by  Professor  Woodruff  should  be 
interrupted  Mr.  Charles  Laidlaw  Williams  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
recess  acting  assistant  professor,  and  has  conducted  with  marked  success  the 
courses  in  Carriers  and  in  Contract  and  Agency.  Assistant  Professor  Stagg 
generously  volunteered  to  complete  the  course  in  Domestic  Relations. 
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A  bronze  tablet  of  unusual  dignity  and  beauty  has  been  placed  in  the  lower 
library,  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

TO 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  FINCH 

CORNELL  A.B.  1880 

WHO  FOR  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  I89I-I912 

HERE  TAUGHT  THE  LAWS  WITH  DEVOTION  AND  INSIGHT 

THIS  MEMORIAL 

IN  GRATEFUL  RECOGNITION  OF  LOYAL  SERVICE 

IS  ERECTED  BY  HIS  STUDENTS  AND  COMRADES 

VIR  BONUS  JURIS  PERITUS 

With  the  surplus  of  the  fund  subscribed  for  this  memorial,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  volumes  of  New  York  Reports  were  purchased  from  Professor 
Pinch's  estate.  These,  under  the  name  of  the  "William  Albert  Pinch  Collec- 
tion/' have  been  marked  with  an  appropriate  book  plate  and  added  to  the  library. 
One  of  the  large  office  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  Boardman  Hall  has  been  set 
apart  for  Faculty  use,  and  this  collection  together  with  the  books  presented  by 
the  late  Judge  Francis  M.  Finch,  and  others  contributed  or  lent  by  members  of 
the  Faculty  has  been  placed  in  this  room.  In  this  way  these  two  memorial 
collections  will  be  preserved  separate  and  intact  and  at  the  same  time  the  Faculty 
is  provide-'  \\  ith  a  convenient  room  adjoining  the  individual  offices  of  the  profes- 
sors and  j  uipped  with  the  books  most  frequently  demanded  for  their  use. 

Th?  following  table  shows  the  registration  in  the  College  for  the  past  14  years: 

/ear  Seniors    Juniors  4- Year  a  4-Year  z    3- Year  1   Specials  Total 

1899-19OO 52  6l  —  —  6l  4  178 

1900-1901 45  52  —         —         78  7        182 

1901-1902 34  71  —  —  86  7         198 

1902-1903 48  77  —  —  95  5         225 

1903-1904 53  76  —  —  109  3  241 

1904-1905 58  80  —  —  86  4  228 

1905-1906 65  69  —  —  85  4  221 

1906-1907 51  70  —  —  89  1  "211 

1907-1908 48  68  —  —  85  5  206 

1908-1909 48  58  15  29  71  6  227 

1909-19 10 49  56  22  54  70  10  261 

1910-1911 48  69  28  61  68  6  280 

1911-1912 65  80  47  102  25  12  331 

1912-1913 74  52  75  65  22  10  298 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
new  students,  especially  in  the  four-year  course.  Preceding  reports  have  called 
attention  to  causes  operating  or  soon  to  become  operative  which  would  tend  to 
bring  about  such  a  decrease.  There  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  raise  the 
standards  required  for  admission  to  the  Bar  and  this  tends  to  decrease  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  those  seeking  admission.  Considering  recent  conditions  in  the 
profession  this  result  is  desirable,  provided,  of  course,  that  those  deterred  from 
seeking  to  enter  are  those  least  fitted.  Concurrently  with  the  enforcement  here 
of  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  general  college  work  as  a  preliminary  to  pro- 
fessional study,  the  State  of  New  York  began  to  require  a  year  of  office  clerkship 
in  addition  to  three  years  of  study  either  in  a  law  school  or  in  an  office.  The 
concurrent  operation  of  these  two  requirements  affects  this  College  in  particular. 
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Columbia  University  is  a  graduate  school.  The  other  seven  schools  in  the  State 
have  no  requirement  of  preliminary  college  work  and  several  admit  on  the  New 
York  Law  Students  Certificate.  Students  may  enter  any  of  these  seven  schools 
direct  from  the  high  school  and  obtain  admission  to  the  Bar  after  four  years  of 
professional  study.  If  they  come  to  Cornell,  it  will  require  five  years  of  college 
and  professional  study  as  a  minimum.  Our  experience  in  introducing  the  new 
requirements  indicated  that  they  might  not  cause  any  decrease  in  attendance, 
but  the  unexpected  additional  year  of  clerkship  imposed  by  the  State,  together 
with  our  own  additional  requirement,  has  apparently  determined  the  choice  of  a 
number  of  students  in  favor  of  other  schools.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  in 
spite  of  the  additional  requirements  seek  to  enter  Cornell  will  prove  more  earnest 
and  better  fitted  students  than  those  in  this  way  lost.  If  so,  the  loss  from  this 
source  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  rules  of  the  State,  however,  continue  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  office  students,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  conversant  with  the  subject  that  the  day  of  efficient  office  study 
is  past,  and  that  systematic  and  thorough  instruction  in  law  can  now  be  obtained 
only  in  the  schools.  An  office  student  need  present  merely  proof  that  he  has 
been  in  regular  attendance  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner  during  the  regular  busi- 
ness hours  and  engaged  in  the  ordinary  office  work.  A  law  school  graduate  must 
present  evidence  that  he  has  been  in  regular  attendance  upon  all  the  courses 
required  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  that  these  constitute  at  least  ten  hours  per  week 
of  regular  recitations  and  lectures,  and  that  he  has  successfully  passed  final 
examinations  in  all  subjects  required  for  the  degree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  will  soon  see  its  way  to  place  preparation  for  law  on  somewhat 
like  the  same  plane  that  the  legislature  now  demands  for  medicine,  veterinary 
medicine  and  dentistry,  by  requiring  a  complete  law  school  course  of  all  appli- 
cants for  admission. 

The  announcement  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  fee  for  tuition  to  take 
effect  during  the  course  of  those  about  to  enter  will  have  a  further  tendency  to 
decrease  our  numbers.  With  the  present  instructing  staff,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
efficiency  is  not  impaired  if  the  number  of  students  greatly  exceeds  three  hundred. 
Up  to  this  number  efficiency  is  not  impaired,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  counteract- 
ing tendencies  will  operate  against  those  just  mentioned  to  maintain  our  numbers 
at  approximately  the  present  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  students  in  the  College  of  Law  39  students  from  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  been  pursuing  law  courses.  Of  these  13  took  all  the 
first  year  subjects.  The  total  number  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  but 
fewer  have  pursued  the  combined  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  and  LL.B, 
in  six  years.  This  decrease  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  new  rules  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  in  New  York.  Under  these,  admission  to  the  Bar  can  no  longer 
be  attained  earlier  by  devoting  the  senior  year  in  Arts  to  law  study. 

Of  the  regular  law  students,  97  are  from  outside  the  state  of  New  York.  Last 
year  there  were  117;  in  1910-11,  97;  in  1909-10,  93;  in  1908-09,  74;  in  1907- 
08,  63;  in  1906-07,  62;  in  1905-06,  57. 

During  the  year  one  student  died,  8  were  dropped  for  failure  in  work,  3  trans- 
ferred to  other  colleges  of  the  University,  2  were  graduated  in  February,  and  13 
withdrew  because  of  illness  or  other  personal  or  family  reasons. 

Sixteen  students  hold  academic  degrees,  but  only  two  of  these  are  in  the  first- 
year  class.    A  special  student  already  has  the  LL.B.  degree. 
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The  Director  recommends  that  as  soon  as  practicable  provision  be  made 
for  the  introduction  of  several  new  courses.  A  course  should  be  offered  in 
Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure.  The  extension  of  the  exercise  of  federal 
powers  and  the  consequently  growing  appeal  to  the  federal  courts  render  this 
of  great  importance.  Courses  in  Irrigation  and  in  Mining  Law  should  also  be 
provided,  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  students  from  the 
Western  states.  Such  courses  are  given  in  all  the  Western  schools  and  have 
recently  been  introduced  in  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  East.  These  courses 
might  well  be  offered  as  senior  electives. 

The  Conkling  Chapter  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  commemorated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  installation  by  presenting  to  the  University 
a  considerable  fund  wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  of  special  lectures.  It  con- 
ferred upon  the  present  Dean  the  honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the  lecture  course 
so  provided.  The  Chapter  expects  to  add  from  time  to  time  to  this  fund,  but  it 
is  already  sufficient  to  provide  one  or  more  lectures  eac    year. 

The  repor  of  th  j  ibrarian  is  herewith  submitted.  The  decreased  appropria- 
tion has  necessarily  curtailed  purchases  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  for- 
bidden the  desired  increase  in  the  circulating  section.  Nevertheless,  continua- 
tions have  been  fairly  well  maintained  and  absolutely  necessary  purchases  have 
been  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Prank  Irvine, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Law. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
Medical  College  for  the  year  ending  June  12th,  19 13. 

We  had  in  attendance  93  undergraduate  students,  19  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  19 13,  and  41  special  students,  most  of  whom  were  in  effect 
taking  post-graduate  courses;  2  students  took  the  course  offered  toward  the 
Ph.D.  degree. 

For  the  details  of  the  activities  of  the  several  departments  I  refer  you  to  the 
individual  reports,  this  report  containing  but  a  summary  of  the  work  performed. 

Soon  after  the  school  began  in  1898  it  was  definitely  settled  that  while  the 
institution  was  dedicated  to  medical  education,  required  to  qualify  students  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  the  grade  of  this  education  was  so  much  dependent  upon 
the  higher  attainments  of  teachers,  that  efforts  were  made  to  attach  and  hold 
workers  of  this  class.  To  this  end  every  facility  toward  activities  in  research 
was  offered,  with  the  distinct  understanding  associated  therewith  that  research 
was  at  all  times  subordinated  to  the  obligations  and  necessities  of  the  regular 
undergraduate  course  required  for  the  degree.    These  conditions  have  been 
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faithfully  met  in  all  departments,  giving  as  a  result  a  satisfactory  tone  throughout 
all  the  activities  of  the  school. 

ANATOMY 

Progress  in  the  department  continues  along  satisfactory  lines,  to  the  end  that 
all  its  subdepartments  from  the  beginning  of  the  coming  session,  will  be  thoroughly 
correlated  and  administered  from  the  section  of  the  building  (the  fifth  floor) 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  The  necessary  fittings  of  the  southwest  room  are 
being  made  so  that  all  the  microscopic  work  of  the  classes  can  be  carried  on  there. 
Apart  from  the  convenience  secured  by  this  arrangement,  a  place  is  provided  at 
which  in  the  beginning  of  his  medical  studies  the  student  masters  the  technical 
methods  essential  to  all  studies  in  microscopical  anatomy,  normal  or  pathological; 
The  frequent  demonstrations  on  the  living  body  in  the  first  term,  supplemented 
by  dissected  parts  and  transparent  specimens,  form  an  admirable  footing  for  the 
course  in  applied  anatomy,  serving  well  to  fix  attention  upon  structures  which  are 
of  particular  medical  and  surgical  importance. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Through  the  influence  of  Professor  Lusk  the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of  Pathology 
has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Sage.  The  Atwater- 
Benedict  respiration  calorimeter  has  been  installed  on  the  Cornell  Medical 
Division  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  is  now  being  operated  under  the  direction  of 
Doctor  DuBois,  lecturer  in  Clinical  Physiology. 

The  College  is  fortunate  in  the  development  in  this  department  of  a  closer 
relation  with  clinical  medicine  than  seemed  possible  but  a  short  time  ago.  Apart 
from  the  interest  from  the  student  standpoint  thus  developed,  is  the  breadth  of 
methods  of  instruction  forced  to  the  front  in  the  teaching  of  clinical  medicine  and 
surgery.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  domain  of  preventive  medicine, 
where  the  normal  rather  than  the  pathological  is  of  such  importance.  The 
instruction  which  impresses  upon  the  student  the  advantage  of  the  dual  approach 
to  his  problems  (that  from  the  pathological  to  the  normal,  and  that  from  the 
normal  to  the  pathological)  is  of  the  greatest  service,  particularly  when  in  after 
life  as  a  practitioner,  he  finally  settles  for  himself  some  routine  to  be  followed  in 
dealing  with  his  cases. 

Special  mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  some  of  the  activities  of  Assistant 
Professor  Murlin  and  Assistant  Professor  Wiggers.  In  this  connection  it  is  best 
to  submit  here  an  extract  from  Professor  Lusk's  report. 

"Professor  Murlin  and  Doctor  B.  Kramer  have  made  some  studies  of  the 
pancreatic  extract  on  the  metabolism  of  depancreatized  dogs.  Also,  in  associa- 
tion with  second  year  students,  Professor  Murlin  has  been  recording  the  effect  of 
simultaneously  clamping  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  on  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  oioxid  content  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Wiggers  spent  the  summer  in  Munich  with  Professor  Otto  Frank  who 
ranks  to-day  as  a  master  of  the  physiology  of  the  circulation.  His  methods  and 
apparatus  have  been  employed  by  Doctor  Wiggers  in  this  department  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  During  the  past  year  a  room  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  photographic  recording  of  body  functions,  a  method  destined  to  replace  the 
smoked  paper  registration  in  all  work  demanding  extreme  accuracy.  The 
equipment  has  been  specially  selected  tor  work  on  the  circulation/' 


it 
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CHEMISTRY 

Owing  to  changes  and  additions  carried  through  by  Professor  Benedict  this 
course  has  been  greatly  improved.  Formerly,  fully  equipped  as  to  space  for 
illustration  and  for  demonstration  in  conjunction  with  lectures,  the  necessities 
of  other  departments  caused  this  to  be  seriously  curtailed.  This  deprivation  has 
now  been  remedied  satisfactorily.  Additional  #me  for  lectures  has  a  so  been 
secured  for  physiological  chemistry,  broadening  and  permitting  better  co-ordina- 
tion of  this  subject.  A  gratifying  advance,  in  the  quality  of  the  entering  students 
as  a  who'e,  is  reported.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  not  only  to  this 
department  but  to  all  others,  because  it  shows  a  better  meeting  of  two  out  of 
the  three  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Professor  Benedict  continues  in  charge  of  the  chemical  work  carried  on  by 
the  Huntington  Fund  in  its  research  work  in  the  domain  of  cancer.  This  has 
made  necessary  the  connection  with  the  research  staff  of  the  General  Memorial 
Hospital,  to  which  he  has  been  recently  appointed. 


PATHOLOGY 

Instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  the  department  have  been  conducted 
without  interruption  and  with  steadily  increasing  efficiency;  for  the  first  time 
in  the  life  of  the  College  there  were  no  students  conditioned  in  the  final  tests  in 
pathology  which  are  made  at  the  close  of  the  third  year.  For  a  long  time  the 
field  of  Surgical  Pathology  has  suffered  for  the  want  of  special  workers.  This 
now  bids  fair  to  cease.  Under  the  care  of  Doctor  B.  J.  Lee  it  has  been  rapidly 
developed  during  the  past  two  years.  Greater  interest,  however,  is  still  needed 
on  the  part  of  the  surgical  specialties.  Exceptions,  however,  must  be  made  in 
the  work  of  Dermatology  and  Ophthalmology,  both  having  perfected  arrange- 
ments by  which  demonstration  of  actual  material  will  be  made  as  part  of  their 
course.  Other  departments,  notably  Gynecology  and  Orthopaedic  Surgery 
must  give  more  attention  than  they  have  to  this  essential.  Steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  this  at  their  hands. 

At  the  departure  of  Professor  Buxton  arrangements  were  made  to  conduct 
the  activities  of  the  subdepartment  of  Experimental  Pathology  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Doctor  Torrey,  aided  by  Doctor  Teague. 

Doctor  Torrey  has  completed  a  remarkable  work  on  dog  distemper  and 
published  the  results;  now  he  is  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Coleman 
in  a  stud^y  of  the  influence  of  diet  on  intestinal  flora  in  typhoid  fever.  Doctor 
Teague  returned  to  us  from  the  Philippines  after  a  three  years'  absence  in  which 
among  other  activities  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  bubonic  plague  is  an  air 
borne  disease.  He  resumes  his  place  in  the  subdepartment  and  is  studying 
problems  in  the  communicability  of  diphtheria  and  in  cancer. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  E wing's  report: 

"An  important  enlargement  of  the  work  of  this  Department  has  come  through 
the  clinical  study  of  cancer  at  the  General  Memorial  Hospital.  The  twenty-four 
beds  devoted  to  cancer  in  this  hospital  have  enabled  the  staff  of  the  Huntington 
Fund  to  greatly  extend  the  work  in  this  subject.  A  still  further  increase  in  these 
facilities  appears  imminent.  Meantime  the  laboratory  studies  in  cancer  problems 
in  this  and  other  departments  has  felt  a  greatly  increased  stimulus.  The  third 
report  of  the  Huntington  Fund  for  Cancer  was  issued  in  December  19 12." 
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The  practical  results  reached  in  these  several  departments  are  more  complete 
each  year.  The  fundamental  changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  which  have  come  to  the  fore  in  the  past  15  years,  are  fully  appre- 
ciated and  are  met  in  the  courses  presented  in  each  of  the  departments  concerned 
in  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years,  but  it  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  that 
a  better  collaboration  might  prevail  than  now  appears.  To  this  end  enquiries 
are  being  made  of  the  several  heads  of  departments  with  the  hope  of  bringing  this 
about. 

When  we  began,  what  in  reality  is  the  laboratory  method,  in  the  clinical 
teachings  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  it  was  a  problem  whether  we  could 
efficiently  cover  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  certain  of  the  broader  specialties 
in  this  way,  the  difficulty  being  mainly  one  of  variety  and  number  of  the  clinical 
cases  to  be  had;  seeing  that  each  student  must  personally  investigate  each  of  his 
cases  and  suggest  a  line  of  treatment  therefor.  It  would  be  impossible  anywhere 
to  find  cases  covering  the  entire  field  of  practice,  but  our  connection  with  the 
New  York  Hospital  together  with  our  facilities  at  Bellevue  Hospital  enables  us 
to  cover  the  larger  and  more  important  parts  of  this  field,  and  to  give  each  student 
enough  cases  to  thoroughly  develop  his  fitness  in  this  advanced  work.  The 
students  realise  especially  well  in  medicine,  in  which  this  ward  work  begins  in 
the  third  term  of  the  third  year  and  continues  through  two-thirds  of  the  fourth 
year,  ending  in  a  ten  weeks  course  in  the  dispensary.  In  this  connection  I  make 
a  condensed  statement  from  Professor  Thompson's  report  which  says  that  the 
experiment  of  finishing  in  the  Dispensary  the  practical  work  of  the  students  in 
his  department,  has  proved  a  success.  In  the  wards  they  studied  bed  cases, 
here  ambulant  cases,  the  same  complete  methods  being  employed  in  each  class. 
He  also  makes  the  gratifying  statement  that  the  students  come  into  the  Dis- 
pensary so  thoroughly  trained  in  clinical  microscopy  they  were  able  to  conduct 
to  completion  any  investigation  which  might  arise  in  the  course  of  their  study  of 
the  cases — this  too  without  the  supervision  of  a  special  instructor. 

There  is,  however,  still  a  defect  in  these  ward  studies,  medical  particularly; 
it  is  the  extreme  difficulty  the  hospital  has  in  securing  autopsies.  We  have 
abundant  pathological  material  for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
and  this  admirable  course  makes  us  feel  all  the  more  keenly  our  loss  in  failures 
to  secure  autopsies,  especially  in  cases  students  have  studied.  The  prime  obstacle 
lies  in  the  state  law  as  now  worded.  To  meet  this  defect  Dr.  Thompson  has 
organized,  under  Dr.  Floyd,  pathological  demonstrations  once  a  week  in  Prof. 
Ewing's  laboratory,  these  demonstrations  being  in  connection  with  the  students' 
cases  in  the  wards. 

In  other  departments,  unless  it  be  Orthopedics,  owing  to  lack  of  time  little 
can  be  developed  beyond  demonstrations  to  small  sections  of  the  class  as  hereto- 
fore. In  this  connection,  however,  a  system  of  post-graduate  instruction  is  being 
developed,  especially  in  the  department  of  the  eye,  which  ultimately  may  attract 
our  students  to  the  completion  of  a  course,  which  in  an  undergraduate  course  in 
these  specialties,  is  of  necessity  incomplete. 

Let  me  renew  suggestions  made  in  last  year's  report  concerning  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  work  in  neurology  and  psychiatry;  and  here  let  me  lay  stress  upon  the 
great  importance  of  psychopathology  as  part  of  proper  medical  education  upon 
the  importance  therefore  of  its  development  as  an  essential  to  a  course  of  study 
in  any  medical  college. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  THERAPEUTICS 

As  already  stated,  a  certain  amount  of  investigation  goes  on  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  rigidly  subordinated  however  to  the  obligation  to  the  cur- 
riculum. The  Department  of  Experimental  Therapeutics,  however,  is  free  from 
such  obligation  and  is  expected  to  give  its  entire  self  to  works  of  investigation. 
Having  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Huntington  Fund  for  cancer  research, 
much  of  its  .time  is  given  to  this  work  both  in  the  Loomis  Laboratory  and  in  the 
wards  of  the  General  Memorial  Hospital.  Assistant  Professor  Weil,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology,  acts  as  director  of  this  work 
in  the  wards  continuing  also  his  studies  on  cancer  at  the  laboratory.  The  follow- 
ing condensed  statement  is  an  outline  of  most  of  the  work.  One  of  the  assistants, 
"Miss  Van  Alstyne,  has  done  valuable  work  in  the  same  field,  notably  in  a  study 
being  made  by  Professor  Beebe  of  the  effects  of  fulguration  upon  transplantable 
sarcoma  in  rats,  and  in  one  of  her  own  carried  to  completion  to  determine  the 
effect  of  non-carbohydrate  diet  upon  the  growth  of  transplantable  rat  sarcoma. 
She  also  has  aided  in  preparation  of  colloid  copper,  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
in  treatment  of  inoperable  malignant  growths  because  of  favorable  reports  of 
Dr.  L.  Loeb.  A  number  of  hospitals  were  supplied  with  it  from  this  laboratory. 
Dr.  Peldstein  engaged  on  two  lines  of  work.  Completion  of  study  on  the  effect 
of  thyroid  administration  upon  character  of  blood  count.  Also  working  on  study 
of  hormone  factors  concerned  in  secretion  of  milk.  Dr.  Cook  studying  both  from 
laboratory  and  clinical  standpoint  treatment  of  hay  fever  by  means  of  vaccine 
obtained  from  certain  plants,  seed  and  pollen.  He  will  report  more  fully  after 
the  present  Hay  Fever  season  has  passed.  Has  made  extensive  clinical  and 
laboratory  study  of  number  of  problems  connected  with  nephritis.  Dr.  Berkeley 
has  continued  work  under  pay  of  Huntington  Fund.  Devoting  large  part  of  time 
to  study  of  preparation  and  clinical  application  of  serum  for  treatment  of  ma- 
lignant growths.  Two  additions  to  staff  made  possible  by  reason  of  special 
gift  obtained  by  Dr.  John  Rogers,  namely,  Miss  Jessie  A.  Moore,  a  trained 
chemist;  Mr.  C.  G.  Fawcett,  a  physiologist.  Purpose  of  "gift  to  make  possible 
through  study  of  chemical  characteristics  and  physiological  action  of  proteins 
obtained  from  a  number  of  glands  of  internal  secretion.  Thus  far  concerned  with 
two  glands:  the  thyroid  and  adrenal.  Too  early  to  report  results.  Dr.  Rogers 
personally  very  much  interested  in  this  work  and  devoting  much  time  to  it. 
Dr.  Albee  has  made  a  study  of  transplantation  of  bone  grafts  in  dogs.  Results 
have  been  recently  published.  Dr.  Albee  has  applied  these  methods  to  surgical 
treatment  of  large  number  of  patients  having  a  variety  of  deformities.  Experi- 
ments have  made  it  possible  to  improve  technique  of  operation  in  no  small  degree. 
Dr.  Charles  Goodman  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  improve  technique  of 
kidney  transplantation.  Endeavoring  to  modify  methods  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  feasible  to  make  kidney  transplantation  to  human  patients.  No  state- 
ment of  results  as  yet.  Dr.  C.  G.  Taylor  has  been  engaged  in  a  study,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  adapt  certain  serum  reactions,  originally  devised  by  Abder- 
halten,  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  certain  little  understood  diseases  of  human 
patients.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  serum  for  hyperthyroidism  con- 
tinued during  past  year  with  increasing  activity.  During  past  year  has  been 
furnished  to  physicians  in  England,  Germany,  Mexico,  Brazil  and  all  parts  of 
United  States  and  Canada.    As  to  making  of  serum,  see  report.     Large  amount 
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of  tablets  of  extracts  of  glands  of  internal  secretion  made  during  past  year.  Com- 
mercial firms  not  successful  in  making  them.  College  staff,  dispensary  and 
hospital  furnished.  Year  just  closing  very  active.  Practically  all  persons  now 
constituting  staff  developed  as  research  workers  in  this  laboratory  and  process 
must  continue." 

I  refer  you  to  Prof.  Beebe's  report  for  a  fuller  statement,  and  to  the  volumes 
of  studies  issued  from  our  Pathological  Department  for  completed  reports  from 
the  workers  named.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  Polk, 
Director  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ITHACA  DIVISION  OP  THE 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  eleventh  report  as  secretary  of  the 
Medical  College  at  Ithaca  for  the  academic  year  1912-1913. 

This,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  medical  college  and  the  fifth  with  the  higher 
entrance  requirements,  has  been  most  satisfactory.  There  have  been  few  changes 
in  the  teaching  staff  and  these  only  among  the  assistants.  The  curriculum  and 
the  method  of  instruction  have  remained  the  same  as  last  year  and  as  a  result 
the  work  has  been  more  efficiently  carried  out.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Faculty 
not  only  for  the  large  amount  of  research  which  is  under  way  but  also  in  the 
work  of  teaching  has  continued  unabated. 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS 

The  number  of  medical  students  registered  in  the  college  has  been  the  same 
this  year  as  in  1909-10  which  was  the  smallest  registration  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  Seven  of  the  nine  students  registered  were  seniors  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  One  of  the  graduates  was  from  Cornell  and  the  other  from 
Ohio  University.  One  of  the  students  withdrew  during  the  first  term  but  will 
reenter  next  year.  This  student  held  the  only  medical  college  scholarship, 
equivalent  to  free  tuition,  which  was  granted  this  year.  In  previous  reports,  I 
have  pointed  out  that  we  must  expect  the  greater  number  of  our  students  from 
our  own  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  there  will  be  few  graduates  from  other 
universities  who  will  come  to  Ithaca  for  a  single  year.  The  registration  in  the 
college  here  during  the  past  five  years  is  given  in  the  following  tabulation. 

1908-09  1909-10  1910-n  1911-13  19 1 2- z  j 

Men  J  gra?uates 5  3  3  3  2 

±w  I  seniors 7  3  6  7  5 

Women  (  *»*»*■ 03530 

"v/ui^  ^  seniors 1  o         2         o         2 

Total  /graduates 56872 

\  seniors &  3  #  6  7 

Total 13  9        16        13  9 
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STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  to  medical  students,  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  gave  instruction  to  many  students  in  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Prom  the  Graduate  School  six  students  have  been  registered  in  the 
department  of  Anatomy;  8  in  the  department  of  Histology  and  Embryology; 
12  in  the  department  of  Physiology;  and  5  in  the  department  of  Biochemistry. 
Besides  these  in  the  department  of  Anatomy  1  Arts  student  was  registered  for 
dissection  of  the  upper  extremity  in  the  second  term  and  1  for  the  dissection 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  first  term.  In  the  department  of  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology in  the  first  term  17  students  were  registered  for  the  Arts  course  in 
Histology  and  Histogenesis  of  the  Tissues;  10  in  special  Histology  and  Technique 
and  1  for  advanced  Histology  and  Embryology  and  1  in  the  Seminary;  while 
46  Veterinary  students  were  taking  the  course  in  Veterinary  Histology  and 
Embryology.  In  this  department  in  the  second  term  10  students  were  taking 
the  Arts  course  on  the  Histology  and  development  of  the  organs;  14  the  Em- 
bryology of  Vertebrates;  1  advanced  histology  and  embryology;  1  the  seminary; 
and  36  veterinary  students  were  taking  the  course  on  veterinary  histology  and 
embryology.  In  the  department  of  Physiology  in  the  first  term  4  students 
were  taking  the  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  physiology  of  the  cell,  muscle, 
nerve,  heart  and  circulation,  blood,  lymph,  and  respiration  with  the  medical 
students.  In  the  second  term  334  students  were  taking  the  Arts  course  of 
lectures  in  elementary  human  physiology  and  16  were  taking  the  Arts  course 
in  the  laboratory  in  experimental  physiology;  1  was  doing  advanced  work  in 
physiology;  4  students  were  taking  the  course  on  digestion,  excretion,  internal 
secretion,  animal  heat,  and  reproduction  with  the  medical  students;  4  in  the 
course  on  the  nervous  system  and  special  sense  organs;  and  1  in  the  seminary 
in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.  In  Biochemistry  in  the  first  term  14  were  tak- 
ing the  lectures  in  elementary  biochemistry;  7  the  lectures  on  special  chapters 
in  biochemistry.  In  the  second  term  3  students  were  taking  the  lectures  on 
general  biochemistry  and  1  the  laboratory  work  in  practical  biochemistry  with 
the  medical  students;  and  2  were  taking  the  Arts  course  in  laboratory  bio- 
chemistry. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  students  other  than  those  of  the  Medical  College  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Medical  College  except  the  department  of  Anatomy.  This  depart- 
ment formerly  gave  instruction  in  Anatomy  to  Arts  students  with  the  medical 
students  but  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  considering  this  a 
technical  subject  abolished  it  as  an  Arts  Course.  Separate  courses  in  human 
anatomy  could  easily  be  given  for  Arts  students.  A  course  in  neurology  could 
also  be  given  for  Arts  students  with  very  little  effort.  Since  Dr.  Wilder  retired 
the  only  courses  in  neurology  in  the  University  are  the  courses  in  the  Medical 
College  for  medical  students.  The  expense  to  the  University  of  providing  these 
courses  for  Arts  students  would  be  slight. 

If  the  courses  enumerated  above  were  not  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
College  they  would  either  not  be  given  at  all  or  else  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Trustees  to  appoint  instructors  for  this  special  purpose.  The  advantage  to  the 
University  of  having  courses  given  in  connection  with  those  in  the  Medical 
College  is  considerable.    We  must,  however,  carefully  guard  against  the  tempta- 
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tion  to  call  upon  the  instructing  staff  for  so  much  time  that  they  will  not  have 
sufficient  left  for  their  own  study  and  investigation.  We  believe  that  as  a  rule 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a  happy  balance  of  these  two  functions  of  a 
university  professor. 

The  work  in  Anatomy  has  changed  very  little  in  any  particular  since  last  year. 
The  assistant  professorship  still  remains  unfilled  because  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  properly  qualified  man  to  recommend  for  the  position.  The  work  has 
been  in  charge  of  Professor  Kerr;  Dr.  Webb,  a  practitioner  of  Ithaca  who  has 
given  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  department;  and  Mr.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  had  taken  his  first  year  of  medicine.  The 
assistants  have  both  been  most  painstaking  and  conscientious  in  their  work  and 
will  be  with  the  department  again  next  year.  Mr.  Davis  is  planning  to  take  his 
Ph.D.  before  going  on  with  his  medical  course  with  the  idea  of  a  career  in  anatomy 
after  graduation  in  medicine.  There  have  been  every  year  for  some  time  a 
number  of  good  teaching  positions  in  anatomy  and  very  few  qualified  anatomists 
to  fill  them.  It  is  hoped  that  by  training  young  men  as  we  are  now  doing  that 
after  graduation  in  medicine  they  may  elect  anatomy  rather  than  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  their  life  work.  With  two  new  assistants  in  the  department  the 
professor  of  anatomy  has  devoted  practically  his  whole  time  to  teaching  and 
running  the  department  and  has  had  very  little  time  for  research.  Some  fine 
new  specimens  have  been  added  to  our  collection  but  we  shall  need  during  the 
next  few  years  to  replace  a  considerable  number  that  are  becoming  worn  out 
through  use.  The  department  is  much  gratified  that  the  University  will  be  able 
next  year  to  furnish  additional  electric  power  so  that  this  summer  new  motors 
can  be  installed  for  the  ice  machine  and  the  elevator.  The  use  of  these  only  at 
night  during  the  past  two  years  has  caused  much  inconvenience  and  much  loss 
to  the  College  in  the  time  of  the  attendant. 

The  Department  of  Histology  and  Embryology  has  been  in  charge  of  Professor 
Kingsbury  who  reports  that  in  place  of  Instructor  Smith,  who  left  to  accept  a 
promotion  in  the  University  of  California,  two  assistants,  Messrs.  Kingery  and 
Shilliday,  have  divided  the  work.  They  have  done  their  duty  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  devoting  more  than  the  prescribed  time  to  making  their  teaching 
effective.  He  commends  very  highly  Instructor  Badertscher  for  his  devotion  and 
conscientiousness  and  his  effectiveness  as  a  teacher.  He  has  had  practically 
entire  personal  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  of  the  Veterinary  students  and  the 
research  which  he  has  done  has  been  of  a  high  order.  One  of  the  rooms  in  the 
basement  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  research  laboratory  for  the  department.  There 
has  been  a  need  for  adequate  quarters  for  the  temporary  storage  of  living  animals 
for  departmental  work  and  for  the  breeding  of  small  animals  for  embryological 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  more  adequate  quarters  may  be  provided  by  next  year. 
A  small  amount  of  additional  equipment  in  the  way  of  more  tables  and  micro- 
scopes is  needed  to  keep  the  department  on  a  modern  basis;  also  additional  means 
of  illustrating  by  charts,  lantern  slides,  and  actual  preparations.  These  will  be 
gradually  acquired  from  the  yearly  appropriation  and  through  the  activity  of  the 
staff.  It  is  also  desirable  in  this  department  that  the  work  of  janitor  service 
should  be  separated  from  that  of  preparator.  The  large  amount  of  technical 
work  necessary  in  preparing  microscopic  specimens  for  the  class  and  for  research 
requires  practically  the  whole  time  of  a  trained  technician  and  this  should  be 
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supplied  the  department  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the  year  four  papers  have 
been  published  from  the  department  and  a  number  of  important  problems  are 
being  investigated. 

In  the  Department  of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  the  faculty  has  remained 
the  same  this  year  as  last.  The  medical  courses  have  not  been  materially 
changed.  For  some  unexplain  d  reason  the  attendance  in  the  Arts  course  in 
Physiology  has  more  than  tripled  this  year  and  has  over  taxed  our  facilities 
because  of  the  large  number.  This  has  been  remedied  in  the  coming  year  by 
offering  the  course  for  both  the  first  and  second  terms.  To  take  care  of  the 
large  number  this  year  the  class  was  divided,  Professor  Simpson  teaching  the 
larger  part  and  Assistant  Professor  Dresbach  about  60.  Assistant  Livingston 
was  called  upon  for  increased  time  and  has  been  recommended  for  next  year 
as  an  instructor.  Many  new  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  made  by  the 
laboratory  mechanician  and  added  to  the  equipment.  Many  parts  of  the 
string  galvanometer  which  was  ordered  more  than  a  year  ago  are  yet  undelivered. 
The  complete  apparatus  will,  however,  be  received  soon  and  will  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  laboratory.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Veterinary 
College  for  the  use  of  four  stalls  for  the  accommodation  of  our  experimental 
animals  in  their  abandoned  contagious  ward  and  it  is  planned  this  summer  to 
enlarge  the  animal  operating  room  on  the  basement  floor. 

The  work  in  Biochemistry  has  been  in  charge  of  Assistant  Professor  Hunter 
and  Instructor  Givens.  In  response  to  the  evident  demand  on  the  part  of  other 
than  medical  students  for  laboratory  instruction  in  Biochemistry  a  new  course 
has  been  instituted  this  year. 

A  partition  which  separated  the  east  end  of  the  general  laboratory  from  the 
supply  room  was  removed  and  arrangements  were  made  for  caring  for  the  sup- 
plies in  the  research  room.  This  enlargement  of  the  laboratory  made  it  possible 
to  give  the  lectures  and  recitations  in  this  room  which  is  a  decided  advantage 
for  work  of  this  character.  One  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  floor  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  private  laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Histology  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry. 

During  the  year  twelve  articles  have  been  published  from  the  Department 
of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  and  work  is  in  progress  upon  a  number  of  other 
problems. 

The  work  for  the  year  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  particular  aim  of  the 
college  here  is  not  only  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  branches 
of  the  medical  curriculum  but  also  to  foster  the  spirit  of  research.  The  effort 
of  the  college  has  been  to  prepare  the  students  not  only  to  be  good  practitioners 
of  the  healing  art  but  also  to  make  them  scientific  physicians  who  shall  go  pro- 
gressively forward  after  graduation.  The  high  entrance  requirements  with  the 
correspondingly  small  attendance  and  at  the  same  time  increased  expenditures 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  will  always  make  the  instruction  in  the  medical 
school  very  expensive.  The  very  considerable  number  of  students  from  other 
colleges  of  the  University  who  receive  instruction  from  the  Faculty  of  the  medical 
school  decreases  materially  the  per  capita  cost  in  this  particular.  The  influence 
of  the  University  upon  the  medical  school  and  of  the  medical  school  upon  the 
other  departments  of  the  University  is  a  very  important  side  of  this  matter. 
The  Ithaca  Division  of  the  medical  school  has  contributed  in  a  very  large  degree 
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to  the  high  standard  of  the  medical  college  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  second 
year's  work  at  Ithaca  would  add  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  University  upon 
the  Medical  School  and  of  the  Medical  School  upon  the  other  departments  of  the 
University.  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  the  opportunities  here  offered  for 
some  benefactor  to  endow  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  T.  Kerr/ 
Secretary  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  for  the  academic  year  1912-13. 

GENERAL 

The  work  of  the  year  just  closed  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  students  entering  last  fall  was  14  per  cent,  larger  than  the  previous  year.  The 
efficiency  of  the  instruction  has  been  greater  than  heretofore  due  largely  to  the 
retention  of  experienced  teachers.  The  importance  of  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions relative  to  animal  diseases  has  been  equal  to  that  of  other  years.  Both 
Faculty  and  students  have  been  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  having  in  the 
near  future  adequate  hospital  and  clinic  facilities  which  the  new  buildings  will 
provide. 

Very  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  teaching  staff.  The  Faculty  consists 
at  present  of  five  professors,  two  assistant  professors,  nine  instructors  and  one 
student  assistant.  While  this  constitutes  the  Veterinary  College  Faculty,  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  University,  in  keeping  its  agreement  with 
the  State  to  provide  instruction  in  subjects  included  in  the  Veterinary  curriculum 
which  are  taught  elsewhere  in  the  University,  furnished  instruction  in  Animal 
Husbandry,  Chemistry,  Embryology,  Histology  and  one  course  in  Animal 
Parasites.  In  return  this  college  furnished  instruction  to  such  University 
students  as  care  to  take  subjects  in  its  curriculum.  There  are  at  present  133 
students  from  other  colleges  taking  the  course  in  Veterinary  Physiology  and  16 
the  one  in  Bacteriology. 

The  necessary  work  in  connection  with  the  college  office,  care  of  buildings, 
experimental  animals  and  attendance  in  the  different  departments  requires  a 
pay-roll  of  nine  persons. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  college  this  year  is  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year.    The  appended  table  gives  the  registration  by  years  since  1896. 
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The  drop  in  1905-6  was  due  to  the  enforcement  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
for  entrance. 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION  BY  YEARS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

I896-7 II        I902-3 62      I908-9 93 

1897-8 17       1903-4 86    1900-10 101 

I898-9 23        I9O4-5 IO8      I91O-II IO6 

1899-00 30      1905-6 88    1911-12 no 

1900-1 45      1906-7 86     1912-13 123 

1901-2 51      1907-8 80 

In  the  early  days  of  this  college  when  the  student  body  was  small  and  there 
was  a  great  demand  from  the  government  and  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  colleges  for  veterinarians,  many  of  the  graduates  accepted  positions  outside 
of  the  State.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  much  larger  number  of  the 
graduates  have  settled  in  this  State  to  practise  their  profession.  The  following 
summary  of  the  present  occupation  of  the  alumni  may  be  of  interest: 

Total  number  of  graduates  275.  Of  these  31  came  from  other  states  and 
countries.  There  are  now  142  practising  veterinary  medicine;  47  in  govern- 
ment service;  6  in  United  States  army;  32  teaching  (veterinary  subjects);  10 
in  state  and  city  veterinary  work;  9  in  sanitary  work  (dairy  inspection);  4  in 
veterinary  administrative  work;  11  in  human  medicine  and  other  business; 
3  studying  in  colleges;  3  unknown;  and  8  dead. 

Of  the  267  living  graduates  166  are  in  New  York  State.  Of  these  118  are  in 
practice  and  13  are  teaching.  The  others  are  engaged  in  veterinary  inspection 
work,  state  veterinary  service  and  government  inspection  work  in  packing  houses 
in  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo.  It  is  important  to  note  that  with  the  attrac- 
tive inducements  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  engage  in  various  lines  of  professional 
work  44.2  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  actually  practising  their  profession  in 
New  York  State.  Of  those  who  have  graduated  since  1908,  61  per  cent,  are  in 
practice  in  this  State. 

INSTRUCTION 

The  college  is  organized  in  six  departments  each  of  which  has  for  its  duties 
the  teaching  of  the  subjects  which  naturally  come  within  its  designation  or  which 
have  been  assigned  to  it. 

The  increasing  demands  upon  the  veterinarian  necessitate  definite  knowledge 
of  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  than  formerly  and  more  than  it  is  now  possible 
to  give  in  a  three  year  course.  In  the  near  future  the  course  must  be  extended 
to  four  years. 

The  department  of  Anatomy  is  now  occupying  its  enlarged  quarters  which 
are  rapidly  being  equipped  with  modern  appliances  for  teaching  that  subject. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  anatomical  part  of  the  museum  will  contain 
large  numbers  of  skeletons  and  dissections  that  will  be  of  much  educational  value 
to  practising  veterinarians. 

The  buildings  for  the  medical  clinics  now  under  construction  are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few  months.  Dr.  Udall  spent  last  summer  in 
Europe  studying  methods  of  teaching  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  large  veterinary 
colleges  there.  With  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and  their  equipment  the 
departments  of  medicine  for  both  large  and  small  animals  will  for  the  first  time 
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be  adequately  housed  for  giving  thorough  teaching  in  those  subjects.  The 
training  that  is  being  given  in  physical  examination  and  the  ambulatory  clinic, 
which  supplement  the  regular  clinics,  are  two  features  in  the  practical  teaching 
of  medicine  and  surgery  that  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  clinics  of  the 
college  provided  during  the  last  college  year  a  total  of  1749  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  we  were  favored  during  the  year  with 
instructive  lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen:  Dr.  C.  E.  Clayton  of  New 
York;  Dr.  T.  G.  Brodie  of  Toronto;  Dr.  W.  G.  Hollingworth  of  Utica;  Dr.  J.  J. 
Kinyoun  of  the  Health  Department  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  George  H.  Berns 
of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  J.  G.  Wills,  Chief  Veterinarian  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Albany;  Dr.  W.  H.  Phyfe  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Prank  H, 
Miller  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  John  W.  Adams  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Mr.  Augustus  S.  Downing  of  the  Education  Department,  Albany.  These 
lectures  were  of  much  value  in  bringing  the  student  into  closer  touch  with  practi- 
cal veterinary  work. 

The  department  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  has  continued 
the  routine  of  diagnosis  for  veterinarians  and  live  stock  owners  of  the  State  and 
the  preparation  of  certain  biological  products.  A  summary  of  the  diagnosis 
work  during  the  year  191 1-12  is  as  follows: 

Examinations  for  anthrax,  40  specimens;  for  glanders  555;  for  poultry 
diseases  76;  for  rabies  180;  for  tuberculosis  48;  miscellaneous  139.  There  were 
prepared  and  distributed  in  the  State  3,990  doses  of  anthrax  vaccine;  4,237 
doses  of  mallein.  and  55,  681  doses  of  tuberculin. 

The  calls  for  anti-hog-cholera  serum  have  increased  rapidly  during  the  last 
year,  the  output  (575 1  doses)  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  serum  is  prepared  by  Drs.  Milks  and  Birch. 

RESEARCH 

The  essential  subjects  that  have  been  under  investigation  during  the  year  are 
as  follows: 

The  elimination  of  tubercule  bacteria  from  infected  cattle. 

The  value  of  physical  examination  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

Infectious  abortion. 

Methods  for  diagnosing  glanders. 

The  study  of  poultry  diseases,  especially  bacillary  white  diarrhea. 

The  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  methods  for  detecting  bob  veaL 

Johne's  disease. 

(Reports  on  some  of  these  have  already  been  made.) 

EXTENSION  WORK 

The  extension  work  of  the  college  consisted  in  "a  conference  for  veterinarians,'* 
exhibitions  at  state  and  certain  county  fairs,  lectures  and  correspondence.  In 
January  a  two-day  conference  for  veterinarians  was  held  to  which  every  licensed 
veterinarian  in  the  State  was  invited.  The  response  was  splendid,  there  being 
fully  15  per  cent,  of  the  practitioners  of  the  State  in  attendance. 

During  the  year  several  members  of  the  Faculty  have  given  lectures  at  farmers* 
gatherings  on  the  control  and  prevention  of  animal  plagues.    A  course  of  lectures 
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on  animal  hygiene  was  given  to  the  short-course  students  in  Agriculture.  Short 
special  courses  on  the  diseases  of  poultry  and  their  prevention  were  also  given 
to  the  students  in  the  short  course  in  Agriculture  who  were  specializing  in  poultry 
husbandry. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

In  the  original  plans  for  the  college  the  first  two  floors  of  the  center  part  of 
the  main  building  were  set  aside  for  a  museum.  The  value  of  a  properly  arranged 
museum  for  veterinary  anatomy,  pathology  and  hygiene  can  not  be  fully  meas- 
ured. Many  animal  owners  come  here  for  information  which  could  be  given 
them  best  by  the  use  of  specimens.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  from  the 
beginning  to  use  the  second  floor  for  a  recitation  room  and  laboratories  and  the 
offices  for  administration  are  small  rooms  temporarily  partitioned  off  from  the 
museum.  It  is  also  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  fireproof  vault  for  the 
records  of  the  college  and  for  those  of  research  work.  The  library  is  also  much 
overcrowded.  The  college,  therefore,  needs  the  south  wing  to  the  main  building 
for  administration  offices  and  auditorium  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  library  facilities  should  be  ample  for  the  student 
body. 

The  laboratory  of  comparative  pathology,  bacteriology  and  meat  inspection 
is  very  much  crowded  because  of  the  space  required  for  laboratory  diagnosis  and 
the  preparation  of  tuberculin,  mallein  and  anthrax  vaccine.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  this  work  must  be  done  and  the  diagnostic  agents  prepared  in  a 
laboratory  where  students  are  being  instructed.  When  the  amount  of  this  work 
was  small  it  was  possible  to  adjust  it  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  instruction.  At 
present,  however,  this  is  impossible.  There  should  be  for  the  best  results  fe 
suitable  laboratory  for  the  diagnosis  work,  and  another  for  the  preparation  of  the 
diagnostic  agents  and  the  vaccines.  In  order  that  this  work  may  be  properly 
done  and  that  the  museum  may  be  restored  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  building 
for  pathology  and  bacteriology,  laboratory  diagnosis  and  the  preparation  of 
diagnostic  agents  and  vaccines.  This  would  leave  the  third  floor  of  the  main 
building  for  physiology. 

With  the  south  wing  and  the  laboratory  the  buildings  for  the  college  will  be 
completed,  except  for  such  necessities  as  the  future  development  of  the  various 
subjects  may  demand. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Trustees  ask  the  Legislature  for  the  following 

appropriations  for  the  year  1914-15: 

For  maintenance $  67,500 

For  equipment  for  the  clinical  buildings  now  under  construction     15,000 

For  south  wing  to  main  building 75. 000 

For  laboratory  for  pathology,  bacteriology  and  diagnosis 125,000 

The  faculty  has  continued  to  enter  into  the  work  of  the  college  with  enthusiasm 
and  hearty  co-operation.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  institution  that  every  individual 
connected  with  it  should  give  to  the  University  and  the  State  the  maximum  service 
possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

V.  A.  Moore. 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  The  past  year  has  been  a  time  of  unusual  activity  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  increase  in  students  has  been  large,  the  extension  work  has 
grown  rapidly,  the  research  projects  have  increased  and  some  of  them  have 
matured,  and  many  new  movements  and  enterprises  have  been  discussed  and 
put  under  way.  The  wholesome  spirit  of  the  College  (which  is  the  propelling 
force  in  any  educational  institution)  has  been  more  effective  than  ever  before. 
In  all  its  activities,  the  College  has  had  a  year  of  unusual  momentum. 

The  College  is  administered  on  a  cooperative  basis  as  between  staff  and 
students,  all  partaking  freely  in  the  work  in  a  spirit  of  comradeship.  The  social 
element  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  processes  in  the  institution.  The  students  are 
stimulated  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  College  and  to  make  direct  and 
useful  suggestions  touching  the  administration.  They  are  encouraged  to  form 
discussion  clubs  representing  the  subject-matter  of  their  work.  Many  such  clubs 
are  now  established.  All  these  clubs  are  free  and  open  to  all  students  and  to  all 
members  of  the  staff.  These  bodies  become  essentially  a  part  of  the  educational 
organization  of  the  College.  All  of  them  are  represented  in  a  committee  of  the 
general  students'  organization,  so  that  they  are  practically  under  control  of  the 
entire  student  body  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  Director's  office  is  able 
to  extend  itself  through  these  clubs  when  it  desires  to  reach  the  student  body. 
Inasmuch  as  these  more  or  less  organized  units  are  partakers  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  College,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  they  should  have  headquarters 
either  in  separate  small  buildings  or  in  a  central  students'  building  in  which  the 
groups  may  be  found,  which  will  make  them  responsible,  and  which  will  provide 
meeting  places  for  discussion  and  room  for  the  collecting  of  books  and  specimens  and 
materials.  The  Lazy  Club  of  the  old  Horticultural  Department  for  years  had  a 
building  of  its  own.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  College  that  other  groups 
should  have  small  buildings,  erected  in  part  or  entirely  by  the  groups  themselves 
and  properly  placed  in  the  regular  landscape  scheme.  The  tendency  for  colleges 
is  to  become  too  institutional  in  the  character  of  the  buildings.  The  large 
buildings  are  impersonal.  In  a  college  in  which  social  cooperation  is  a  strong 
element  there  should  be  small  and  personal  units  here  and  there  at  convenient 
and  proper  places,  which  are  accessible  to  students  on  their  own  account 
and  which  may  contribute  something  of  the  informality  and  unofficial  character 
that  is  so  essential  to  the  best  growing  educational  enterprises.  If  the  students 
are  to  be  cooperating  factors,  then  the  fact  should  be  frankly  and  visibly  recog- 
nized. Such  buildings  should,  of  course,  belong  to  the  institution  and  be  under 
restriction  as  to  use  and  management;  but  they  should  represent  the  interests 
of  the  student  body. 
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STUDENTS  AND  STAFF 

The  registration  of  students  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
for  the  year  1912-13  (including  the  Summer  School  of  1913)  is  as  follows: 

Graduate  Students in 

Regular  students: 

Seniors 169 

Juniors 231 

Sophomores    303 

Freshmen   402     1 105 

Special  students 158     1263 

Winter-course  students: 

General  Agriculture 266 

Poultry  Husbandry 117 

Dairy  Industry 86 

Horticulture 70 

Home  Economics 58 

597 

Summer  School  in  Agriculture,  1913 339 

Total 2310 

Women  students  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1912-13: 

Regular  and  special  students 169 

WinteF-course  students 97 

Total ~ 266 

The  general  growth  of  the  student  body  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  regular  and  special  students 
that  have  registered  in  all  the  years  from  1868  to  the  present: 

1868-69  1877-78 

Regulars    30      Regulars    37 

1869-70  Specials  5 

Regulars    24      Graduates 1      43 

1870-71  

Regulars    20                               1878-79 

1871-72  Regulars    34 

Regulars    13      Specials   7      41 

1872-73  

Regulars    15                               1879-80 

1873-74  Regulars    33 

Regulars    7      Specials 2      35 

Regulars    17  1880-81 

Specials   1  18      Regulars    26 

1881-82 

1875-76  Regulars    16 

Regulars    9  Specials  1 

Specials  '2       11      Graduates 1       18 

1876-77  1882-83 

Regulars    28  Regulars   15 

Specials   1  *9                                1883-84 

—  Regulars   13 
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LI 


I884-85 

Regulars   18 

Specials  2 


Regulars 


1885-86 


1886-87 

Regulars   33 

Specials  5 

1887-88 

Regulars   33 

Specials  12 

1888-89 

Regulars   37 

Specials  21 

Graduates 2 

1889-90 

Regulars   28 

21 

3 


Special 
Gradus 


raduates, 


1890-91 

Regulars   32 

Specials  20 

Graduates 6 

1891-92 

Regulars   22 

Specials  19 

Graduates 12 

1892-93 

Regulars    24 

Specials  24 

Graduates 9 

Winter  Courses 48 

1893-94 

Regulars   25 

Specials  20 

Graduates 9 

Winter  Courses 61 

1894-95 

Regulars    24 

Specials  21 

Graduates 9 

Winter  Courses 77 

1895-96 

Regulars   30 

Specials  21 

Graduates 13 

Winter  Courses 83 


20 


23 


38 


45 


60 


52 


58 


53 


105 


"5 


131 


1896-97 

Regulars   34 

Specials  34 

Graduates 22 

Winter  Courses 60    150 

1897-98 

Regulars   56 

Specials  28 

Graduates 20 

Winter  Courses 93     197 

1898-99 

Regulars    46 

Specials   39 

Graduates 17 

Winter  Courses 89     191 

1 899-1000 

Regulars    43 

Specials  45 

Graduates 19 

Winter  Courses 83     190 

1900-01 

Regulars    48 

Specials  50 

Graduates 23 

Winter  Courses 94    215 

1901-02 

Regulars    49 

Specials  43 

Graduates 22 

Winter  Courses 96    210 


1902-03 

Regulars   60 

Specials  53 

Graduates 18 

Winter  Courses 121 


252 


147 


1903-04 

Regulars    77 

Specials   64 

Graduates 21 

Winter  Courses 134 

1004-05 

Regulars    98 

Specials  90 

Graduates 31 

Winter  Courses 199 

1905-06 

Regulars   128 

Specials  102 

Graduates 40 

Winter  Courses 248 


296 


418 


5i8 
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1906-07 

Regulars    145 

Specials   133 

Graduates 36 

Winter  Courses 244    558 

1907-08 

Regulars   206 

Specials  142 

Graduates 43 

Winter  Courses 270    661 

1908-09 

Regulars    268 

Specials   145 

Graduates 58 

Winter  Courses 364    835 

1909-10 

Regulars    419 

Specials  120 

Graduates 57 

Winter  Courses 371    967 


1910-11 

Regulars    597 

Specials 169 

Graduates 80 

Winter  Courses 477 

Summer  School 128  1451 

1911-12 

Regulars    806 

Specials  180 

Graduates 1 19 

Winter  Courses 451 

Summer  School 223  1779 

1912-13 

Regulars    1105 

Specials  158 

Graduates 1 11 

Winter  Courses 597 

Summer  School 339  2310 


The  conditions  governing  the  entrance  of  special  students  have  changed  much 
in  recent  years.  Only  farm  residents  of  New  York  State  are  now  admitted  as 
specials,  and  they  are  such  persons  as  have  had  the  proper  common-school  ad- 
vantages and  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  and  general  training  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  of  optional  courses  of  study  extending  over  one  or  two 
years.  Persons  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  regular  preparation  for  entrance 
are  admitted  to  the  regular  courses.  There  are  considerable  fluctuations  in  the 
numbers  of  special  students,  but  in  proportion  to  the  entire  student  body  the 
percentage  is  now  small.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  competent  students  in  the 
institution  have  always  been  amongst  the  specials.  The  experience  of  the 
College  with  these  special  students,  extending  now  over  many  years,  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  formal  entrance  requirements  of  educational  institu- 
tions represent  the  most  essential  elements  in  qualification  for  college  work. 
The  enrollment  of  special  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  years 

1907-08  to  19 1 2-13  inclusive,  is  as  follows: 

Total  Enrollment  Percentage 

enrollment*     of  specials  of  epeciali 

IOO7-08 348  142  41 

1908-09 413  145  35 

1909-10 539  120  22 

1910-1 1  766  i6q  22 

1911-12 986  180  18 

1912-13 1263  158  13 

The  entrance  requirements  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  been  rigidly 
enforced.  The  Faculty  has  now  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  very  desirable  action  of 
admitting  no  student  who  has  any  shortage  in  points  of  entrance. 

The  staff  of  the  College  has  necessarily  grown  rapidly  to  enable  the  institution 
to  handle  satisfactorily  the  increasing  volume  of  work.    The  work  is  not  alone 

♦This  includes  regular  four-year  and  special  students  only,  and  does  not  include  post 
graduate  and  winter-course  students. 
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the  teaching  of  students  who  come  to  the  institution.  The  projects  of  investi- 
gation and  research  are  demanding  much  attention,  and  the  extension  work  has 
grown  rapidly  and  is  still  not  able  to  meet  the  demands.  The  total  appointive 
staff  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  now  about  300  persons,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 200  are  engaged  directly  in  teaching  and  investigation. 

The  number  of  separate  courses  to  be  given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the 
year  19 13-14,  exclusive  of  winter  courses  and  summer  courses,  is  236,  distributed 
as  follows: 

Agricultural  Chemistry 9 

Animal  Husbandry 11 

Botany    14 

Dairy  Industry 17 

Drawing   4 

Entomology,  Biology,  and  Nature  Study 33 

Extension  Teaching 3 

Farm  Crops  and  Farm  Practice 7 

Farm  Management 4 

Floriculture 13 

Forestry    19 

Home  Economics 16 

Landscape  Art 11 

Meteorology 1 

Plant-breeding 8 

Plant  Pathology 10 

Pomology  13 

Poultry  Husbandry 13 

Rural  Economy 7 

Rural  Engineering 7 

Soil  Technology 8 

Vegetable-gardening 8 

Total • 236 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

Following  a  discussion  extending  over  some  years,  the  Faculty  in  Agriculture 
has  taken  action  to  make  the  college  year  match  the  natural  year.  This  action 
has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  expected  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  college  year  will  go  into  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
term  of  1914  or  with  the  beginning  of  the  regular  college  year  in  the  autumn  of 
19 1 4.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  three  terms,  covering  the  entire  twelve  months. 
The  officers  in  the  teaching  staff  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  teach  more  than  nine 
months  in  any  one  year.  The  educational  organization  of  the  new  plan  is  to  be 
worked  out  by  Committees  and  Faculty  in  the  coming  year. 

It  is  not  the  idea  to  make  the  Summer  School,  which  is  now  well  established 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  third  or  summer  term;  but  a  regular  term 
coordinate  with  other  terms  (except  shorter  in  length)  is  to  be  added. 

Even  when  the  third  term  is  established,  it  is  expected  that  the  Summer  School 
will  be  held  in  addition  thereto  for  teachers  and  others,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  winter  courses  are  held  in  addition  to  the  regular  college  year.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  expected  that  numbers  of  short  and  special  courses  of  instruction  will  be 
added  as  necessities  arise.  The  Faculty  in  Agriculture  has  recently  established 
a  ten-days'  course  in  fancy-cheese  and  ice-cream  making,  and  a  one- week  course 
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for  managers  of  dairy  establishments.  The  main  body  of  instruction  is  to  be 
continued  throughout  the  twelve  months,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  College  will 
never  be  closed;  and  corollary  to  this  general  educational  program  will  be  the 
special  courses  and  opportunities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  exists  for  the  double  purpose  of  providing  thoroughgoing  training 
for  the  students  who  matriculate,  and  to  give  aid,  encouragement,  and  point  of 
view  to  the  residents  of  the  state  who  are  interested  in  its  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  in  the  way  of  side  courses  is  the 
establishment  of  the  School  for  Leadership  in  Country  Life,  a  special  account  of 
which  may  now  be  given. 

SCHOOL  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  COUNTRY  LIFE 

For  a  number  of  years  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  urged  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  training  of  social  workers  in  rural  communities.  In  response  to 
this  demand,  there  was  held  from  July  21  to  28,  191 1,  a  Training  Conference  for 
Rural  Leaders.  This  conference  lasted  for  eight  days  and  consisted  of  three 
regular  class  periods  in  the  forenoon,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  in  the 
evening  of  each  day.  The  total  attendance  was  twenty-three  persons,  coming 
from  five  states.  The  second  conference,  held  from  June  25  to  July  5,  191 2,  was 
lengthened  to  ten  days  and  the  attendance  was  increased  to  fifty-nine  persons, 
coming  from  ten  states. 

The  success  of  these  two  conferences  indicated  the  desirability  of  establishing 
such  a  training  conference  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  College.  Prom  June 
24  to  July  4, 19 1 3,  the  third  of  these  conferences  was  held,  under  the  name  of  the 
School  for  Leadership  in  Country  Life.  There  was  an  attendance  of  ninety 
persons  from  twenty-two  states,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  Canada. 
The  persons  in  attendance  were  farmers,  farm  women,  rural  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, district  superintendents  of  schools,  college  professors,  college  students, 
grange  officers  and  workers,  farmers*  institute  lecturers,  farm  bureau  agents, 
rural  librarians,  rural  social  investigator,  rural  pastors,  secretaries  of  rural  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  rural  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent, representatives  of  rural  philanthropic  enterprises,  boy  scout  officers, 
country  merchant,  civil  engineer,  and  kindergartner.  These  persons  came  from 
the  following  states:  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arizona,  Montana,  California,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  purpose  of  the  school  has  been  to  provide  a  course 
of  training  for  all  classes  of  rural  leaders  and  to  offer  fundamental  courses  that 
would  be  of  value  to  all  rural  social  workers,  rather  than  to  offer  specialized  courses 
for  particular  classes  of  rural  workers.  The  desirability  of  providing  a  three- 
years  graded  course  leading  to  a  certificate  was  foreseen,  and  in  the  school  this 
year  both  first-year  and  second-year  courses  were  offered.  Third-year  courses  will 
be  added  to  the  school  next  year  (to  be  held  from  June  23  to  July  3, 1914,  inclusive). 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  this  year  were  as  follows: 

Courses  in  Rural  Leadership. — First-year  students:  (1)  The  Psychology  of 
Leadership;  (2)  The  Study  of  Human  Nature.  Second-year  students:  (1)  The 
Pedagogy  of  Leadership;   (2)  Group  organization. 
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Courses  in  Rural  Ethics. — First-year  students:  (i)  The  Development  of  Rural 
Character.  Second-year  students:  (i)  Rural  Personal  Ideals;  (2)  The  Family 
and  the  Rural  Problem. 

Courses  in  Rural  Sociology. — First-year  students:  (1)  Social  Aspects  of  Rural 
Life;  (2)  Principles  of  Rural  Sociology.  Second-year  students:  (1)  The  Social 
Function  of  Rural  Institutions;  (2)  Cooperation  and  Federation  of  Rural  Social 
Agencies. 

Courses  in  Rural  Economics. — First-year  students:  (1)  The  Field  of  Rural 
Economics;  (2)  Some  Applications  of  Economic  Principles  to  the  Problems  of 
Rural  Social  Life.  Second-year  students:  (1)  Business  Organization  and  Co- 
operation. 

Courses  on  the  Farm  Home  and  the  Family. — Second-year  students:  (1)  The 
Farm  Boy;  (2)  The  Farm  Girl;  (3)  The  Farm  Woman;  (4)  Leadership  for  Farm 
Women  and  Girls. 

Course  on  the  Rural  Social  Survey,  for  second-year  students. 

Course  in  Extension  Teaching  in  Agriculture,  for  first-year  students. 

Course  in  Rural  Play,  for  all  students. 

Course  in  Rural  Athletics,  for  all  students. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  periods  were  devoted  to  demonstrations,  con- 
ferences, field  trips,  recreation,  entertainments,  and  the  like. 

The  class  instruction  was  supplemented  by  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  a  number  of  country-life  institutions. 

Because  of  the  very  full  schedule  of  required  work  and  the  distance  between 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  rooming  houses,  it  was  found  desirable  to  house 
persons  in  attendance  on  the  school  in  tents  near  the  College;  and  this  more  or 
less  informal  "tent  city"  added  much  to  the  spirit  and  unity  of  the  school. 

From  the  beginning,  the  School  for  Leadership  has  been  considered  a  college 
enterprise  and  has  been  directed  from  the  general  administration  office.  In 
working  out  the  plans  for  the  school,  invaluable  assistance  has  been  given  by 
Fred  M.  Hill,  State  Secretary  of  County  Work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  John  R.  Boardman,  of  the  Good  Will  Home  Association,  of 
Hinckley,  Maine.  Some  of  the  courses  have  been  given  by  members  of  the 
regular  staff  of  the  College  and  it  has  been  necessary  also  to  call  in  a  number  of 
specialists. 

The  Faculty  for  the  school  of  19 13  was  as  follows: 

STAFF  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  COUNTRY  LIFE,  I9I3 

Officers 

Thomas  Frederick  Crane,  Litt.D Acting  President  of  the  University 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  M.S.,  LL.D Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

George  Nieman  Lauman,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  and  Head  of 
the  School  for  Leadership  in  Country  Life 

Albert  Russell  Mann,  B.S.A Secretary  and  Registrar 

Royal  Gilkey,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Extension  Teaching,  in  charge  of  exhibits 

Faculty 

John  R.  Boardman,  B.S.,  Good  Will  Home  Association,  New  York  City. 

Lecturer  on  Rural  Leadership 
Wilbert  L.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.    Lecturer  on  Rural 

Ethics 
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Fred  M.  Hell,  State  Secretary  of  County  Work,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City.  Lecturer  on  Rural  Social  Surveys  and  Community 
Programs 

Edwin  L.  Earp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
Lecturer  on  Rural  Sociology 

Thomas  N.  Carver,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University. 
Lecturer  on  Rural  Economics 

Jessie  Field,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  Small  Town  and  Country  Work,  National  Board 
of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  Lecturer  on  Leadership  for 
Farm  Women 

Ralph  Hicks  Wheeler,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Extension  Teaching,  Cornell 
University.     Lecturer  on  Extension  Teaching  in  Agriculture 

E.  K.  Jordan,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Secretary  of  County  Committee,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Dutchess  County.     Lecturer  on  Rural  Play 

W.  H.  Baxley,  County  Work  Secretary  for  Westchester  County,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.     Lecturer  on  Rural  Athletics 

Alice  Gertrude  McCloskey,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Rural  Education,  Cornell 
University.     Lecturer  on  The  Farm  Girl 

Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.    Lecturer  on  The  Farm  Woman 

Franklin  K.  Mathiews,  Chief  Scout  Librarian,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Scotch 
Plains,  New  Jersey.     Lecturer  on  The  Farm  Boy 

editorial  office 

The  general  teaching,  extension,  and  research  work  is  visible  and  is  well  known 
to  the  casual  observer.  The  mailing-room  and  editorial  activities,  however,  are 
not  evident  except  to  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  inquire.  Yet  the  editorial  and 
publishing  activities  are  probably  some  of  the  best  indexes  of  the  activities  as  well 
as  of  the  complexities  of  the  institution. 

Of  recent  years  the  publication  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  The  greatest  increase  in  number  of  publications  was  occasioned 
in  October,  191 1,  by  the  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Cornell  Reading- 
Courses,  whereby  twenty-four  issues  instead  of  ten  issues  were  published  annually. 
In  October,  191 1,  the  monthly  publication  known  as  the  Announcer  was  started, 
adding  twelve  additional  issues  in  the  year.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  staff 
of  the  College,  the  number  of  Experiment  Station  bulletins  has  also  increased. 
In  the  year  ending  September  30,  19 12,  there  were  issued  through  the  Editorial 
Office  seventy-four  completed  publications,  or  an  average  of  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  publications  a  week.  The  total  number  of  printed  pages  for  that  year  was 
4,573.  The  total  number  of  copies  of  completed  publications  printed  was 
2,122,415. 

In  the  past  year,  a  new  series  of  publications  to  be  known  as  memoirs  has  been 
started.  These  memoirs  will  provide  a  place  of  publication  for  many  scientific 
papers  that  heretofore  have  been  published  in  scientific  journals.  The  memoirs 
are  likely  to  be  large  publications,  as  they  will  carry  much  of  the  detailed  data 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  which  they  present. 

Prior  to  October,  191 1,  all  of  the  editorial  work  was  handled  by  A.  R.  Mann, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Editing.  At  that  time  Miss  Lela  G.  Gross  was  added 
to  the  staff  as  Assistant  Editor,  and  has  since  given  her  entire  attention  to  the 
editorial  work  in  which  she  has  shown  great  proficiency.  In  February,  1913, 
Miss  Edith  J.  Munsell  was  engaged  as  an  Assistant  Editor,  and  has  since  given  her 
full  time  to  the  editorial  work. 
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Until  the  present,  freehand  drawings  for  the  publications  of  the  College  have 
been  made  chiefly  by  Professor  W.  C.  Baker  of  the  Department  of  Drawing. 
Mechanical  drawings  have  been  prepared  by  whatever  persons  the  departments 
were  able  to  engage  for  the  work.  It  has  been  impossible  for  Professor  Baker 
to  give  as  much  time  to  illustrating  the  bulletins  as  is  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  publications.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  half-tones  instead  of  line 
engravings  in  many  cases  when  the  latter  would  have  been  preferable.  We  are 
now  attaching  to  the  staff  Miss  Clara  L.  Garrett  as  Artist  in  the  Editorial  Office. 
Miss  Garrett  is  prepared  to  give  attention  to  both  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing.  The  entire  editorial  staff  at  present  is  as  follows:  A.  R.  Mann,  General 
Editor;  Lela  G.  Gross,  Assistant  Editor;  Edith  J.  Munsell,  Assistant  Editor; 
W.  C.  Baker,  Artist;  Clara  L.  Garrett,  Artist.  It  should  be  understood  that 
Professors  Mann  and  Baker  give  only  part  time  to  the  editorial  work. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  departments  to  submit  to  the  Editorial 
Office  for  advice  manuscripts  that  are  not  to  be  printed  in  the  regular  series  of 
publications  of  the  College,  but  that  are  to  be  published  in  scientific  journals  or 
are  to  be  issued  as  publications  of  the  particular  departments.  The  Editorial 
Office  is  becoming  a  distinct  department  of  the  college  work.  The  equipment 
of  the  office  has  been  much  increased  during  the  past  year  and  the  facilities  for 
efficient  work  are  now  practically  complete. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  office  from  October,  1912,  to  July  1, 

1913: 

EDITORIAL  BUSINESS  FROM  OCTOBER  I,  I912,  TO  JULY  I,  I913 

Number  of  pages      Number  of 
_  in  printed  copies 

Bulletins:  bulletin  ordered 

321  Computing  rations  for  farm  animals 36  30,000 

322  The  larch  case-bearer 20  5,000 

323  A  study  of  feeding  standards  for  milk  produc- 

tion             68  6,000 

324  A  study  of  the  biology  of  the  apple  maggot 

(Rhagoletis  pomonella),  together  with  an 

investigation  of  methods  of  control 64  9,500 

325  Cherry  fruit-flies  and  how  to  control  them 16  15,000 

326  Water-soluble  matter  in  soils  sterilized  and 

reinoculated   20  3>500 

327  Methods  of  chick-feeding 52  40,000 

328  Hop  mildew 36  7,500 

•      329    The  fire  blight  disease  in  nursery  stock 60  7,000 

330  Respiration  of  fruits  and  growing  plant  tissues 

in  certain  gases,  with  reference  to  ventila- 
tion and  fruit  storage 36  7,000 

331  The  asparagus  miner  and  the  twelve-spotted 

asparagus  beetle 28  12,000 

332  Oriental  pears  and  their  hybrids 52  10,000 

333  Control  of  two  elm-tree  pests 24  10,000 

334  A  study  of  some  factors  influencing  the  yield 

and  the  moisture  content  of  cheddar  cheese 

(in  press) 28  10,000 

Memoirs: 

1  Some  relations  of  certain  higher  plants  to  the 

formation  of  nitrates  in  soils  (in  press) 112  7,000 

2  The  action  of  certain  nutrient  and  non-nutrient 

bases  on  plant  growth  (in  press) 100  (approx,)    7,000 
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Number  of  pages      Number  of 

_.  in  printed  copies 

CIRCULARS:  bulletin  ordered 

13  Propagation  of  starter  for  butter-making  and 

cheese-making 4  6,000 

14  Working  plans  of  Cornell  poultry-houses 20  30,000 

15  Legume  inoculation 8  25,000 

16  The  improved  New  York  State  gasoline-heated 

colony-house  brooding  system 20  40,000 

17  The  formation  of  cow-testing  associations 12  5,000 

18  Milking  machines:  their  sterilization  and  their 

efficiency  in  producing  clean  milk 12  15,000 

19  Late  bb'ght  and  rot  of  potatoes 8  35>ooo 

20  The  fire  blight  disease  and  its  control  in  nursery 

stock 12  15,000 

Reading-Course  Lessons  for  the  Farm: 

26  Computing  rations  for  farm  animals 32  20,000 

28  Recent  New  York  State  laws  giving  relief  from 

taxation  on  lands  used  for  forestry  purposes  12  15,000 

30  Hotbed  construction  and  management 16  40,000 

32  Composition  of  milk  and  some  of  its  products. .  12  40,000 

34  Home-garden  planning 32  40,000 

36  Culture  of  red  and  black  raspberries  and  of 

purple-cane  varieties 24  25,000 

38  Principles  and  methods  of  plant-breeding 16  40,000 

40    County,  town,  and  village  forests 12  20,000 

42    Tilth  and  tillage  of  the  soil 28  50,000 

44    Methods  of  breeding  oats  (in  press) 16  30,000 

46    Feeding  and  care  of  the  horse  (in  press) i6(approx.)     40,000 

(11  discussion  papers,  4  pages  each) 44 

Reading-Course  Lessons  for  the  Farm  Home: 

25    Saving  strength 16  35,ooo 

27  Choice  and  care  of  utensils 24  40,000 

29  Cost  of  food 12  40,000 

31  Household  bacteriology 20  40,000 

33  Vegetable-gardening 28  50,000 

35  The  flower  garden 20  40,000 

37  Home  economics  at  the  New  York  State  Col- 

lege of  Agriculture 32  45»ooo 

39  The  farmhouse 32  50,000 

(7   discussion   papers — none   for   No.   37 — 

4  pages  each) 28 

Rural  School  Leaflets: 

November,  1912 16  150,000 

January,  1913 20  150,000 

February,  19 13  (Agricultural  contests) 96  30,000 

March,  1913 32  175,000 

September,  1913 212  55,ooo 

Annual  Report  for  1912    i90o(about)       2,000 

Announcer: 

October,  1912 4  55,000 

November,  1912 4  48,000 

December,  1912 4  49»ooo 

January,  1913 4  60,000 

February,  1913 4  70,000 

March,  1913 4  58,000 
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Number  of  paces  Number  of 

in  printed  copies 

bulletin  ordered 

April,   1913 4  60,000 

May,  1913 4  100,000 

June,  1913 4  65,000 

July,  1913 4  60,000 

Announcements  : 

Department  of  Forestry 18  2,500 

Summer  School 24  7.000 

Regular  Announcement  of  Courses 64 (appro*. )    20,000 

Winter  Courses   4o(approx.)    10,000 

SUMMARY 

Bulletins 14  540  172,500 

Memoirs 2  212  14,000 

Circulars 8  96  171,000 

Reading-Course  Lessons  for  the  Farm 11  216  360,000 

(With  1 1  discussion  papers  of  4  pages  each) 44 

Reading-Course  Lesson?  for  the  Farm  Home 8  184  340,000 

(With  7  discussion  papers  of  4  pages  each) 28 

Rural  School  Leaflets  5  376  560,000 

Annual  Report 1  1900  2,000 

Announcer   10  40  625,000 

Announcements 4  146  39.500 

Total 63  3782  2,284,000 


OTHER  ITEMS 

A  significant  recent  development  in  country-life  work  is  the  rapid  establish- 
ment of  farm-bureau  agencies.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  organization  of  these  agencies,  but  is  glad  to  aid  them  and  to  co- 
operate with  them  on  the  educational  and  scientific  side.  As  a  result  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  College,  a 
Supervisor  or  Leader  of  the  farm-bureau  work  has  been  established  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  the  person  of  Lloyd  S.  Tenny.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Tenny  have  charge 
of  the  farm-bureau  work  itself  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  he  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  College  and 
to  maintain  a  supervisory  relation  with  former  students  in  respect  to  their  farm- 
ing operations.  Seventeen  counties  in  New  York  now  have  organized  farm- 
bureaus.  These  bureaus  have  administrational  relations  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  educa- 
tional relations  with  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  itself,  through  its  Extension  Department,  has  many  representa- 
tives or  agents  in  the  different  counties,  who  are  to  advise  the  institution  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  localities  and  who  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the  local 
extension  enterprises. 

The  old  Department  of  Horticulture  has  now  been  divided  into  three  more  or 
less  natural  units.  One  of  these  units  is  pomology,  which  was  separated  some 
years  ago.  At  present  the  floriculture  and  the  vegetable-gardening  are  being 
separated  as  coordinate  departments.  This  means  the  enlargement  of  the  flori- 
cultural  and  vegetable-gardening  work,  and  expresses  the  desire  of  the  College 
to  adequately  serve  these  great  interests  in  the  state. 
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Several  new  professors  have  recently  been  added  to  the  staff.  W.  H.  Chandler 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  becomes  a  Professor  of  Investigation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pomology;  P.  B.  Moody  of  Wisconsin  becomes  Extension  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  giving  that  department  four  full  professors  and  one 
assistant  professor.  K.  M.  Wiegand  of  Wellesley  College  takes  charge  of  the  new 
Department  of  Botany,  in  which  a  large  staff  is  now  provided.  A  number  of 
assistant  professors  have  been  promoted  to  full  professorships.  The  total  num- 
ber of  full  professors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  devoting  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  its  work  is  now  above  forty. 

We  greatly  regret  to  have  lost  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  who  has  been 
called  to  the  new  work  in  California.  Doctor  Webber  came  to  the  College  with  an 
established  reputation  as  an  investigator  and  a  plant-breeder,  and  has  given  the 
institution  many  years  of  spirited  and  devoted  service.  He  leaves  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant-breeding  with  a  high  reputation. 

The  physical  establishment  has  seen  marked  improvements  within  the  year. 
The  farms,  some  of  which  are  recent  purchases,  are  now  beginning  to  show 
change.  Large  areas  are  devoted  to  special  interests.  About  eighty  acres,  for 
example,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry  husbandry.  Large  areas  have  been 
set  aside  for  the  fruit-growing,  floricultural,  and  vegetable-gardening  work.  A 
farm  is  devoted  to  field  investigations.  A  crop  garden  has  been  established.  A 
number  of  minor  buildings  have  been  erected  or  improved  on  the  farms.  The 
dairy  business  has  been  extended.  The  College  now  owns  four  creameries  or 
milk  stations,  covering  a  territory  some  twenty  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  institu- 
tion.    The  Dairy  Department  draws  milk  from  more  than  twelve  hundred  cows. 

The  grounds  are  beginning  to  take  shape,  although  there  is  not  yet  any  proper 
road  access  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  either  from  the  main  campus  or  from 
the  public  highways.  Several  new  buildings  are  under  way  and  under  plan. 
The  ten-year  plan  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  probably 
at  present  about  half  completed.  This  plan  must  be  speedily  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion if  the  College  is  to  be  able  to  handle  the  increasing  students  effectively. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  general  plan  as  outlined,  with  such  necessary  extensions 
as  develop  in  the  meantime  and  with  a  properly  increased  staff,  will  enable  the 
institution  to  handle  more  students  than  it  now  has  and  with  efficiency  and 
success.  Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  H.  Bailey, 
Director  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  academic  year 
1912-13. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  past  few  years 
and  the  "college  spirit,"  that  intangible  influence  that  works  so  potently  for 
efficiency  or  disorganization,  has  been  unusually  sane,  strong,  and  helpful. 
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The  second  interscholastic  competition  in  Architecture  this  year  included  the 
schools  of  architecture  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
McGill,  Syracuse,  and  Cornell.  Pennsylvania  carried  off  the  first  prizes,  which 
was  naturally  a  bit  disheartening.  All  cannot  be  victors  in  a  contest  of  this  kind, 
however,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  competitive  drawings  when  the  exhibi- 
tion reached  here  on  circuit  provided  a  most  gratifying  relief  from  our  appre- 
hensions. While  there  was  no  ground  for  criticism  of  the  jury  of  award,  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  decision  in  the  major  competition  had  eventually  turned,  as  indeed 
one  of  the  jurors  told  me  it  had,  upon  a  technical  interpretation  of  the  program 
about  which  there  might  legitimately  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  McGill  and 
Syracuse  submitted  no  drawings  in  this  competition;  but  all  of  the  other  schools 
except  Pennsylvania  had  taken  one  interpretation  of  the  program,  while  Pennsyl- 
vania had  taken  the  alternative  interpretation  which  the  jury  by  a  majority  vote 
decided  to  be  the  one  intended  by  the  writer  of  the  program.  Pennsylvania's 
victory  was  well  and  fairly  won,  but  aside  from  the  question  on  progam  decided 
in  Pennsylvania's  favor  the  Cornell  drawings  would  rank  second  to  none.  They 
were  simple,  straightforward,  legitimate,  and  particularly  free  from  mere  tricks 
of  rendering  intended  to  catch  the  eye  and  subvert  the  judgment,  a  thing  that 
could  not  be  said  so  readily  of  a  number  of  the  best  looking  drawings  in  the  compe- 
tition. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects  was 
strongly  urging  the  general  adoption  of  the  French  Atelier  System  in  American 
schools  of  architecture.  In  my  annual  report  for  1906-07  I  discussed  this  ques- 
tion at  some  length  giving  reasons  why  in  my  opinion  the  system  could  not  be 
adopted  by  our  schools  without  considerable  modification.  Columbia  had  at 
that  time  adopted  the  system  practically  in  its  entirety,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  its  advocates.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  recent 
official  publication  the  new  Director  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Architecture, 
himself  a  Beaux- Arts  man,  has  announced  the  abandonment  of  the  general  Atelier 
System  for  precisely  the  reasons  outlined  in  my  report  of  six  years  ago,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  modified  Atelier  System  which  is  in  all  essentials  the  system  that 
has  been  in  successful  operation  here  at  Cornell  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In 
the  same  report,  1906-07,  I  ventured  to  criticise  adversely  the  Harvard  system 
of  inviting  practicing  architects  to  serve  as  instructors,  alternating  one  with 
another  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  a  system  that  was  at  that  time  being  warmly 
commended  and  advocated  by  some  of  the  strong  men  in  the  profession.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  system  was  abandoned  by  Harvard  two  years  ago  in 
favor  of  the  modified  Atelier  System  now  very  generally  recognized  as  the  system 
best  adapted  to  present  day  conditions  in  American  schools. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  hearing  much  of  "art  commercialized,"  as  if  art 
for  commercial  ends  or  art  in  any  sense  except  "art  for  art's  sake"  were  a 
prostitution  of  a  gift  of  the  gods.  But  we  have  lived  to  appreciate  that 
this  seeming  debasement  was  in  reality  a  vitalizing  movement.  It  was  not 
the  prostitution  of  art  to  commerce,  but  an  awakening  in  commercial  life  to 
the  value  of  art  in  the  affairs  of  men.  It  was  art  coming  to  her  own  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  people,  not  the  passing  of  art  into  bondage.  All  of  this  has 
meant  a  new  era,  new  life,  to  the  artist,  the  architect  and  their  associates.  As  a 
result  new  schools  are  springing  up  everywhere  and  nearly  every  college  or 
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university  of  importance  in  the  country  is  either  making  a  pretense  of  t*smhinfr 
architecture  or  talking  about  it,  all  of  which  is  a  perfectly  natural  response  to  a 
well  recognized  movement.  While  the  reason  for  the  development  is  perfectly 
obvious,  the  outcome  is  not  so  obvious.  I  fear,  however,  that  one  of  the  more 
immediate  results  is  likely  to  be  unwise,  unnecessary  and  expensive  competi- 
tion, or  much  very  bad  teaching  none  the  less  fraudulent  and  reprehensible  be- 
cause given  in  ignorance  and  with  honest  intent. 

To  teach  architecture  properly  for  professional  training  is  an  expensive  under- 
taking: expensive  in  buildings  because  of  the  relatively  large  space  and  light 
required  per  pupil;  expensive  in  equipment  not  only  in  the  outfitting  of  drafting 
rooms,  but  mainly  in  the  books,  photographs  and  other  illustrative  materials 
without  which  proper  instruction  in  architecture  is  impossible;  expensive  in 
teachers,  because  in  the  major  part  of  such  work  the  instruction  must  be  individ- 
ual rather  than  class  instruction  and  this  instruction  must  be  of  the  highest 
possible  quality.  Perhaps  the  demand  will  in  the  end  justify  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  professional  training  in  architecture, 
and  perhaps  these  schools  will  develop  along  proper  lines,  but  I  am  doubtful  on 
both  points.  Under  our  present  social  organization  there  is  probably  no  way 
of  managing  the  educational  systems  of  the  country  as  a  whole  efficiently  and 
economically  any  more  than  there  is  of  managing  our  business  and  government 
satisfactorily;  but  surely  we  ought  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  schools  already 
established  on  a  sound  basis  before  spending  so  much  money  and  effort  in  starting 
new  schools  without  proper  foundation  and  equipment  if  we  would  meet  efficiently 
and  effectively  the  demand  for  professional  training. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  tremendous,  popular  interest  in  architecture  and 
the  other  fine  arts,  and  because  these  arts  have  so  intimate  a  relation  to  humanity 
and  civilization  they  should  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  desirable  elective 
in  any  college  or  university  making  a  pretense  to  liberal  culture.  Every  university 
should  have  its  professor  of  architecture  just  as  much  as  it  should  have  its  pro- 
fessors of  history,  because  in  no  other  way  is  the  history  of  civilization  expressed 
more  adequately  or  more  eloquently  than  in  its  architecture;  but  the  idea  that 
every  university  should  attempt  professional  instruction  in  architecture  irrespec- 
tive of  fitness  and  equipment  merely  because  there  happens  to  be  a  demand  for 
such  instruction  is  likely  to  work  little  good  and  much  mischief  so  long  as 
the  demand  is  not  seriously  taxing  the  resources  of  the   established  schools. 

It  is  as  true  in  education  as  in  business  that  competition  up  to  the  point  where 
it  induces  or  stimulates  efficiency  is  good.  Beyond  that  it  is  demoralizing  and 
is  especially  costly  to  the  students  who  ought  to  be  the  beneficiaries,  in  that  it 
takes  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  promise  of  a  training  which  is  not  given 
them.  We  have  complained  from  time  to  time — annually  at  least — of  the 
meagreness  of  our  equipment  and  of  our  general  handicap  through  lack  of  financial 
resources;  but,  far  short  of  the  ideal  as  we  are,  our  equipment,  facilities  and 
instruction  will  take  rank  with  the  best  two  or  three  schools  in  the  country. 
Cornell  has  the  traditions,  the  initial  equipment,  and  an  organization  second  to 
none  in  opportunity  to  do  sound  work  in  architecture  and  there  remains  only  to 
hold  fast  that  which  we  have  and  to  press  forward  abreast  of  the  times  and  the 
ever  growing  demand  for  better  work  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 
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The  question  of  the  teacher  is  still  one  of  the  most  vital  and,  at  the  present 
quite  the  most  difficult  of  solution,  partly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers 
with  proper  training  and  partly  because  of  the  gread  demand  for  good  teachers 
in  all  art  lines.  The  "brilliant  but  starving'*  art  student  is  no  longer  a  commodity 
to  be  picked  up  at  an  instructor's  salary,  because  within  the  past  decade  the 
world  has  opened  to  him  in  other  ways  and  there  is  little  in  teaching  that  seems 
to  appeal  to  the  painter  or  the  architect.  His  soul  longs  for  creative  work, 
while  teaching  seems  too  much  of  mere  drudgery,  unless,  indeed,  the  position  of 
teacher  brings  with  it  opportunity  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  creative  work.  Such 
opportunity  is,  unfortunately,  conspicuous  for  its  lack  in  too  many  of  our  uni- 
versity positions,  and  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  found  I  believe  only  in  an 
adequate  endowment  for  the  work  and  a  liberal  policy  of  opportunity  for  the 
men  who  give  themselves  to  it. 

In  respect  to  teachers  Cornell  has  been  most  fortunate.  In  the  strong  compe- 
tition for  teachers  caused  by  the  ever  growing  demand  and  the  scarcity  of  qualified 
candidates  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  business  to  know  the  men  who  are  teaching; 
and  man  for  man  in  the  several  important  branches  of  the  work,  I  find  none  in 
other  schools  for  whom  I  would  willingly  exchange  ours.  In  these  men  we  have 
individual  worth  with  a  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  that  mere  money  could  not 
purchase,  and  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  added  measure  of  financial  support 
that  has  enabled  us  to  hold  two  of  these  men  who  were  under  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Even  as  I  write,  however,  I  learn  that 
another  strong  school  is  negotiating  with  another  of  our  staff  for  the  head  of  one 
of  its  most  important  departments.  While  this  is  welcome  as  a  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  our  men,  it  becomes,  after  a  while,  a  bit  trying  to  those  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  organization. 

In  respect  to  the  mere  physical  needs  of  the  college,  the  time  has  come  when 
some  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  building  to  house  all  of  the  work  of 
the  college  together.  Even  were  an  already  existing  building  available  there  is 
none  on  the  campus  that  would  meet  our  peculiar  needs  better  than  our  present 
quarters  except  perhaps  in  the  detail  of  providing  more  space;  therefore,  any  real 
relief  means  a  new  building.  The  vital  center  of  this  building  should  be  our  splen- 
did library,  enlarged,  amplified,  and  in  such  physical  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
building  as  to  meet  the  need  for  ready  and  convenient  reference  at  all  times  in  all 
departments  of  the  college  work.  Ample  drafting  rooms  and  class  rooms  would 
perhaps  come  next  in  importance;  but  in  addition  to  these  the  building  should 
provide  ample  exhibition  rooms  both  for  current  work  by  the  students  and  for  the 
special  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  that  should  be  held  several  times  each  year — 
practically  in  continuous  series — not  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in 
architecture,  but  quite  as  much  for  the  instruction  and  profit  of  the  university 
community  as  a  whole.  A  considerable  collection  of  casts  from  antique  sculpture 
would,  as  now,  have  to  be  provided  for  the  department  of  drawing,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  should  be  a  museum  for  the  assembling  of  models  of  architectural 
masterpieces  and  details.  Such  a  museum  might  be  started  in  a  very  simple 
way  on  a  small  scale,  but  plans  for  its  expansion  should  recognize  no  limit  other 
than  the  limit  of  funds  available. 

No  school  in  America  has  anything  that  to  my  mind  even  approaches  an 
ideally  planned  building  for  instruction  in  architecture.     It  is  true  that  Harvard 
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has  a  very  beautiful  building  and  that  Columbia's  $300,000  building  is  new  within 
the  year  and  that  both  were  designed  by  distinguished  architects;  but  certainly 
in  its  plan  and  conception  neither  is  such  a  building  as  we  should  want  as  a  work- 
shop for  instruction  in  architecture.  In  fact,  Harvard's  building,  "beautiful  as  it 
is,  falls  far  short  in  many  of  the  real  advantages  and  facilities,  particularly  as  to 
light  and  room,  offered  in  our  extemporized  and  divided  quarters  in  the  old 
buildings  at  Cornell. 

I  have  not  yet  made  any  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  building  as  our 
work  would  require,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  It  should  be  either  a  simple 
building  designed  frankly  without  pretense  toward  the  monumental — a  good 
workshop — or  it  should  be  designed  to  typify  and  exemplify  in  itself  the  art  which 
it  is  intended  to  promote.  Either  would  be  good,  and  the  latter  may  seem 
visionary  in  view  of  present  financial  restrictions;  but  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
fitting  monument  to  some  wealthy  patron  of  the  fine  arts  than  just  such  a  building 
in  just  such  a  stimulating  natural  environment  as  that  at  Cornell. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  were  I  to  close  this  report  without  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  generous  contributions  of  Dr.  Andrew  Dickson  White  this  year  in 
providing  two  series  of  prizes  in  design  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $135. 
Two  of  the  prizes  were  for  the  best  designs  for  a  university  auditorium  with  a 
memorial  dining  hall  attached,  and  two  were  for  the  best  designs  for  an  entrance 
gateway  at  the  northern  end  of  the  campus. 

Another  item  of  special  moment  in  the  events  of  the  year  was  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  in  the  early  spring  by  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
alumni  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  support  of  the  college.  While  no  com- 
prehensive organization  has  yet  been  affected  for  definite  work  in  detail,  the 
spirit  of  the  New  York  meeting  brought  much  inspiration  to  the  members  ^f 
the  Faculty  in  attendance,  and  I  feel  certain  that  there  will  come  from  this  meeting 
an  organization  and  a  support  that  will  go  far  toward  helping  to  realize  our  ideals 
in  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  A.  Martin, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  for  the  year  191 2-13. 

The  registration  for  the  year  as  shown  by  the  class  roll-calls,  has  been  as 
follows: 
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First  Term    Second  Term 

Graduates 5  8 

Seniors 127  128 

Juniors 113  105 

Sophomores   132  126 

Freshmen   109  104 

Special 2 

Total 488  471 

This  list  includes  10  graduates  in  the  undergraduate  courses;   five  of  these 

entered  the  junior,  and  five  the  senior  class. 

Instruction  has  also  been  given  to  students  from  other  Colleges  as  follows: 

Pint  Term    Second  Term 

Sibley 9  47 

Architecture 6  5 

Arts 4  8 

Agriculture 27  24 

Graduates 4  4 

Total 50  88 

The  number  of  new  students  was  141,  of  which  109  entered  the  freshman, 
22  the  sophomore,  5  the  junior  and  5  the  senior  class.  This  is  1  less  than  the 
previous  year.  The  total  registration  was  488  for  the  first  term,  which  is  52  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  while  the  registration  for  the  second 
term  is  47 1  or  38  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  finances  of  the  College  have  not  been  such  as  to  permit  of  adding  any- 
thing new  during  the  year  to  our  equipment.  The  College  is  in  great  need  of  a 
new  200,000  pound  tension  and  compression  testing  machine,  a  new  impact 
machine,  a  new  vibratory  testing  machine,  and  new  machines  for  testing  road 
material  of  all  kinds.  Our  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  is  becoming  more  and 
more  useful  every  day  and  at  the  same  time  is  becoming  so  crowded  that  we 
must  have  more  room.  In  fact  the  College  is  in  need  of  more  room  in  every 
department. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  college  work  has  been  undergoing  certain 
changes,  incident  to  shifting  the  order  of  certain  work  and  to  introducing  new 
courses.  Happily  these  changes  are  now  complete  and  the  work  of  the  coming 
year  will  be  more  regular.  Hereafter  the  Camp  course  in  Surveying  will  come 
at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  instead  of  the  Junior  year.  It  is  believed  this 
will  materially  help  the  juniors.  They  can  now  devote  all  of  their  summer 
vacation  to  practical  work  and  possibly  find  positions  that  will  pave  the  way  to 
permanent  employment  after  graduation.  The  College  has  already  received 
application  for  a  number  of  juniors  for  railroad  work  for  the  summer. 

The  College  lost  two  of  its  assistant  professors  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Donald  Derickson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering,  tendered  his 
resignation  to  accept  the  position  of  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Tulane 
University.  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Boothroyd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Topographic 
and  Geodetic  Engineering,  tendered  his  resignation  to  accept  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geodesy  at  the  University  of  Washington.  It  was 
with  many  regrets  that  we  saw  these  gentlemen  leave  Cornell.  They  were  able 
teachers  in  their  respective  fields  and  universally  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them. 
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The  several  departments  of  the  College  have  made  good  progress  during 
the  year  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  due  to  lack  of  room.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
larger  quarters  can  be  had  in  the  near  future. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  made  note  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  placed 
the  matter  of  the  enlargement  of  Lincoln  Hall  in  the  hands  of  architects  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  of  cost.  The  architects  completed  their 
labors  and  submitted  a  report  under  date  of  June  II,  1912. 

The  plans  carry  out  in  general  the  original  idea,  namely,  a  building  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  square.  They  provide  for  changing  the  roof  on  the  present  building, 
completing  its  third  story  in  masonry  and  changing  the  western  entrances. 
Provision  is  made  for  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  300  and  also  for  a 
large  library  and  reading  room.  The  drafting  rooms  are  placed  on  the  top  or 
fourth  floor,  where  they  will  have  abundance  of  light. 

The  architects  estimates  are  as  follows: 

1.  Alterations  to  present  building $  85000.00 

2.  South   wing 62000.00 

3.  North  wing 62000.00 

4.  East  front  and  Auditorium 1 16000.00 

Total "  .  $325000.00 

I  have  devoted  sometime  to  a  study  of  these  estimates  and  have  also  made 
inquiry  as  to  cost  of  several  recently  constructed  engineering  buildings,  and  my 
conclusions  are  that  they  are  too  high  by  #50,000.  I  believe  $275,000  will  cany 
out  the  plans  of  the  architects  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 

As  I  have  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  College  is  in  need  of  the  enlargement 
of  Lincoln  Hall.  It  is  also  in  need  of  a  new  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  a  new  Ma- 
terials Testing  Laboratory  and  a  new  Astronomic  Observatory.  More  room  is 
needed  in  every  department  of  the  College  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  Haskell, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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REPORT    OP    THE    DIRECTOR    OP    THE    SIBLEY    COLLEGE    OF 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  report  of  matters  requiring  considera- 
tion in  Sibley  College  that  have  been  brought  out  by  the  work  of  the  current  year 
1912-13. 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 

Rand  Hall,  the  new  building  that  came  to  Sibley  College  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Florence  0.  R.  Lang,  has  been  in  use  during  the  year  and  has  proved 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  College.    The  machine  shop  is  permanently 
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housed  in  the  first  story,  the  wood  shop  occupies  the  third  floor,  while  the  electri- 
cal laboratory  is  accommodated,  temporarily,  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  pro- 
posed eventually  to  devote  this  building  exclusively  to  shop  work;  for  the  electrical 
department  should  have  its  own  building  for  laboratory,  class-rooms  and 
offices. 

The  presence  of  Rand  Hall — a  fine  modern  building — has  brought  out  with 
greater  clearness  the  inadequacy  and  unfitness  of  the  old  laboratory  buildings  for 
present  needs.  The  competitors  of  Sibley  College,  almost  without  exception, 
have  fine  laboratory  buildings  of  modern  design  and  construction;  and  if  Sibley 
College  is  to  maintain  its  position  among  the  leading  institutions  for  technical 
education,  new  buildings  must  be  supplied  soon. 

A  complete  general  plan  for  these  buildings  has  been  worked  out  which  in- 
cludes a  new  mechanical  laboratory,  with  a  probable  cost  of  $150,000,  a  new 
electrical  laboratory,  at  $100,000,  and  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  research,  at 
$60,000.  The  University  with  its  present  resources  cannot  supply  money  for 
these  buildings.  The  alumni  of  the  College — who  are  chiefly  young  men  with 
reputations  and  fortunes  to  make — cannot  supply  this  money.  But  many  of  the 
former  students  of  the  College  are  in  positions  of  trust  with  men  who  have  made 
great  fortunes.  Some  of  these  men,  no  doubt,  would  supply  money  for  the  help 
of  technical  education,  or  to  establish  a  fitting  memorial,  like  Rand  Hall,  if  the 
matter  were  brought  to  their  attention  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time.  The 
opportunity  to  do  this  will  surely  come  sooner  or  later  to  some  of  those  who 
have  been  students  in  Sibley  College  and  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  for  it.  A  serious 
effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  bring  this  duty  to  the  attention  of 
old  Sibley  men,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  all  of  them  will  hold  this  as  one 
of  the  serious  purposes  in  their  lives. 

APPROPRIATION 

Last  year  the  Trustees  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  very  materially  the 
amount  appropriated  to  Sibley  College  for  purposes  other  than  salaries.  The 
appropriation  in  fact  has  only  been  sufficient  to  meet  running  expenses  with 
strictest  economy,  and  no  new  machines  or  apparatus  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment.  The  advance  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  so  rapid  that  the  appara- 
tus of  shops  and  laboratories  may  become  obsolete  and  need  replacement  at 
any  time,  in  order  to  maintain  efficiency.  At  the  present  time  we  are  using  a 
group  of  machines  in  the  electrical  laboratory  that  is  utterly  out  of  date.  Such 
machines  give  students  false  ideas  of  modern  practice,  and  moreover,  because 
they  were  not  designed  for  the  current  now  used,  they  make  a  possible  extra 
demand  of  about  twelve  horse-power  on  the  power  plant — an  important  matter 
in  times  of  "peak-load"  and  low  water.  Sibley  College  needs  from  $3000  to 
$5000  a  year  for  maintenance  and  increase  of  equipment.  But  the  Trustees 
cannot  furnish  this  money  now,  and  the  appropriation  for  next  year  is  the  same 
as  for  last  year. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley  learned  these  facts,  he  promptly  and  gener- 
ously offered  $10,000  to  meet  the  need.  This  sum  will  be  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  one  part  to  be  used  in  each  of  the  next  three  years.  This  gift  is  most 
opportune;  it  solves  our  most  pressing  present  problem,  and  it  deepens  the 
gratitude  that  all  who  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  College  feel  toward  Mr.  Sibley. 
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ATTENDANCE 

The  number  of  students  in  Sibley  College  has  shown  extreme  variations- 
Prom  1886  to  1894  there  was  a  steady  increase  from  168  to  571.  Then  for  the 
succeeding  five  years  the  number  dropped  to  an  average  of  490.  Prom  1899  to 
1904  there  was  nearly  uniform  increase  from  500  to  1060  and  from  1904  to  19 10 
a  less  rapid  increase  to  1 186.  Since  this  maximum  number  was  reached  there  has 
been  a  rapid  decrease  to  about  925  during  the  current  year. 

There  are  many  obvious  causes  for  periodical  falling  off  in  numbers,  and  there 
are  probably  other  causes  that  do  not  appear.    Among  the  former  are: 

1.  Raising  of  entrance  requirements; 

2.  Maintaining  a  higher  scholarship  standard; 

3.  Industrial  depressions  and  political  and  social  movements  that  tend  to 
affect  the  inception  and  carrying  out  of  engineering  work; 

4.  The  development  of  competing  technical  schools; 

5.  The  development  of  other  great  divisions  of  human  activity  like  agriculture 
and  industrial  chemistry. 

It  is  certain  that  all  of  these  causes  have  been  more  or  less  active  during  the 
past  three  years;  and  yet  the  reduction  in  attendance  may  be  due  in  large  measure 
to  other  causes.  If  the  reduction  has  been — as  we  believe — accompanied  by 
increase  in  the  average  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  students  in  the  College,  there 
has  resulted  an  increase  in  efficiency;  because  the  teaching  effort  has  been  more 
effectively  applied  and  a  certain  number  of  students  have  been  eliminated  who 
would  cost  the  University  uselessly  more  than  they  would  pay  in  fees.  Reason- 
ing from  past  experience  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  a  still  further 
reduction  in  attendance  will  occur  next  year  and  that  after  that  there  may  be  a 
period  of  increase,  though  the  rate  will  probably  be  much  less  than  during  previous 
periods. 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINEERING 

The  development  of  modern  engineering  has  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  large  organizations  for  sales  and  for  the  negotiation  of  matters  connected  with 
engineering  undertakings.  The  work  of  these  organizations  requires  men  who 
have  a  fundamental  understanding  of  engineering  together  with  training  in  the 
underlying  principles  of  business. 

Statistics  show  that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  Sibley 
College  make  a  life-work  of  pure  engineering;  some  of  them  drift  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance  into  other  work;  but  a  large  and  increasing  number  undertake 
work  of  negotiation  related  to  engineering.  Many  men  enter  Sibley  College  with 
this  end  clearly  in  view,  and  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  a  course  to 
train  men  for  this  work.  This  demand  has  been  met — partially  at  least — by 
several  of  the  leading  technical  schools,  and  Sibley  graduates  can  obtain  such 
training  by  spending  a  fifth  year  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  would 
seem  however,  that  a  four  year  course  should  be  organized  to  meet  this  demand. 
This  would  require  careful  consideration,  but  such  a  course  could  certainly  be 
made  up  of  the  first  three  years  in  Sibley  College  together  with  a  fourth  year  of 
work  in  subjects — now  given  in  the  University — related  to  law,  economics, 
sociology  and  language. 
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RESEARCH 

It  is  believed  that  no  technical  school  can  do  entirely  satisfactory  work  in 
instruction  without  the  stimulus  of  the  co-ordinated  department  of  research. 
During  Dr.  Thurston's  regime*  considerable  work  of  this  kind  was  undertaken 
and  in  some  cases  the  results  were  of  great  value  to  the  profession.  From  1904, 
however,  until  19 10 — the  time  which  was  devoted  to  internal  development  of  the 
College  and  to  reorganization  of  the  courses — the  work  of  research  failed  to  receive 
its  proper  share  of  attention;  it  was  reorganized,  however,  in  19 10  and  since  that 
time  some  quite  important  work  has  been  done. 

The  research  record  for  the  current  year  is  as  follows: 

1.  Measurement  of  the  flow  of  steam  under  low  pressure. 

2.  Tests  on  the  thermal  conductivity  of  cement  and  concrete. 

3.  Comparison  of  various  methods  of  measuring  the  flow  of  air  and  gas,  using 
an  absolute  meter  to  check  results. 

4.  Study  of  heat  transfer  through  brick  walls  and  loss  of  heat  from  air  leak- 
age around  windows  of  buildings. 

5.  Extensive  experiments  of  the  new  method  for  producing  better  hydration 
of  cement  and  concrete. 

6.  Tests  upon  "damp-proofing  material"  used  in  concrete. 

7.  Tests  of  the  new  design  Humphrey  Gas  Pump. 

8.  Investigation  of  the  heat  treatment  of  steels  with  varying  carbon  content 
as  to  the  effects  upon  physical  properties. 

9.  Tests  upon  the  wearing  qualities  of  quick  moving  steam  valves  under  high 
pressure  and  temperature. 

10.  A  complete  test  has  also  been  made  of  the  University  power  plant  and 
the  resulting  data  have  been  compared  with  results  of  theoretical  formulae. 

11.  An  extensive  investigation  on  cables  is  in  progress. 

12.  Experiments  on  an  electric  welder. 

13.  Experimental  determination  of  the  magnetic  field  and  fringes  in  various 
parts  of  electrical  machinery  to  check  theoretical  data. 

14.  Development  of  an  adjustable  scale  for  electrical  instruments  to  expedite 
calibration  and  to  make  correction  curves  unnecessary. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  and  amplify  this  work  of  research  so  that  Sibley 
College  may  fulfil  its  duty  of  making  important  additions  to  the  data  of  engineer- 
ing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  W.  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:    I  beg  to  report  for  the  School  of  Education  as  follows: 

REGISTRATION 

Eleven  courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  the  Department  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education  during  the  year.  The  total  registration  in  them  was  197, 
by  100  individuals, — 45  men  and  55  women.  The  proportion  of  women  is  less 
than  last  year  and  seems  likely  to  suffer  a  further  decrease,  due  partly  to  the 
larger  numbers  of  young  women  who  look  forward  to  other  occupations  than 
teaching,  and  especially  to  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  women  who  elect 
the  course  for  B.S.  in  Household  Economics  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
classes  for  graduates  men  outnumber  women,  as  they  did  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  students  taking  work  in  Education  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  figures  just  given  indicate.  The  courses  for  teachers  given  in  different 
departments,  and  the  work  of  many  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  are  being 
directed  toward  teaching  as  a  profession.  If  we  should  classify  separately  all 
prospective  teachers,  calling  them,  as  is  done  in  many  places,  students  in  the 
School  of  Education,  the  figures  given  would  probably  be  doubled.  At  the  risk 
of  tiresome  iteration  I  beg  to  repeat  once  more  my  urgent  request  for  provision 
in  the  way  of  fellowships,  or  scholarships,  or  graduate  assistantships,  for  students 
of  superior  ability.  Almost  alone  of  the  departments  in  the  University,  Educa- 
tion has  absolutely  no  provision  of  this  kind. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK 

A  special  feature  in  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  educational  laboratory 
is  an  arrangement  for  co-operation  with  the  officers  of  the  George  Junior  Republic 
at  Freeville.  By  this  future  applicants  for  admission  to  that  institution  will  be 
examined  for  the  detection  of  mental  or  physical  peculiarities  before  being  re- 
ceived as  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Observational  studies  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year  to  verify  certain 
widely  held  theories  as  to  the  reliability  of  tests  of  school  children.  The  results 
have  proved  important,  and  will  form  the  basis  of  a  monograph  to  appear  soon. 

During  the  year  a  thesis,  the  study  for  which  was  made  in  19 12,  dealing  with 
the  marking  system  as  actually  employed  in  the  classes  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  completed.  This  study  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.     It  will  be  published  within  a  few  months. 

Professor  Whipple  has  been  absent  in  Europe  on  leave  one  half  the  year. 
His  careful  and  extensive  studies  of  laboratories  and  departments  of  educational 
psychology  in  England  and  on  the  continent  are  of  direct  service  to  us.  He  has 
pointed  out  the  value  of  collections  of  apparatus  illustrating  the  work  in  these 
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laboratories,  and  so  far  as  the  limited  funds  at  command  permit,  we  hope  to  make 
a  beginning  at  least  of  such  collection. 

RELATIONS  TO  DIFFERENT  COLLEGES 

The  School  of  Education  includes  more  than  the  Department  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education.  In  its  organization  two  large  fields  were  included — 
industrial  education  and  rural  education.  As  yet  we  have  no  professor  named 
for  either.  In  the  first  Professor  D.  S.  Kimball  has  been  of  great  service,  especi- 
ally in  the  summer.  His  lectures  and  his  supervision  of  young  men  looking 
forward  to  educational  work  in  this  large  field  have  been  generously  given  and 
characteristically  efficient.  We  still  lack  a  professor  of  rural  education,  but 
hopefully  this  place  will  be  filled  soon  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  to  such 
chair  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Both  of  these  men  should  be  members  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Industrial  education  today  enters  so  largely 
into  the  various  curricula  of  public  schools  that  no  man  is  fitted  to  become  a 
principal  or  superintendent  who  lacks  theoretical  training  at  least  in  the  subject. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  probably  not  exceptional,  three  fourths  of 
the  public  high  schools  are  in  smaller  towns  and  villages.  In  order  to  be  an 
efficient  principal  in  such  a  school  a  man  must  have  some  knowledge  of  what  is 
comprehended  under  the  term  rural  education.  He  must  know  something  of  the 
economic  conditions  in  these  places,  something  of  the  proper  relation  of  the 
school  to  its  environment.  For  this  reason  at  least,  every  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  may  begin  teaching  outside  a  city  should  have  instruc- 
tion from  a  professor  of  rural  education. 

The  change  by  which  the  College  of  Agriculture  now  confers  the  degree  of 
B.S.  instead  of  B.S.A.  indicates  the  purpose  of  that  faculty  to  give  a  general 
rather  than  a  technical  training  during  the  four  years  of  the  regular  undergraduate 
course.  A  steadily  increasing  number  of  its  graduates  look  forward  to  teaching. 
In  order  to  secure  a  teacher's  license  in  New  York,  as  in  other  states,  their  course 
will  have  to  be  so  planned  as  to  include  some  work  in  psychology,  in  education, 
and  probably  in  history  and  language.  A  large  part  of  this  work  will  naturally 
fall  to  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  interrelation  between  students 
who  are  candidates  for  A.B.  and  those  for  B.S.  will  be  correspondingly  closer. 
Without  separate  organization  or  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion can  and  must  serve  a  larger  number  in  the  various  colleges.  To  a  lesser 
degree  the  statement  just  made  for  the  course  in  Agriculture  applies  to  the 
engineering  schools.  Sibley  College,  for  example,  has  furnished  many  excellent 
teachers  of  subjects  closely  related  to  its  curriculum.  But  public  school  positions 
are  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  without  some  systematic  training  in  psychology 
and  in  other  work  which  is  fundamental  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Another  large  field  in  which  college  graduates  are  being  called  for  in  greater 
numbers  is  that  of  commercial  education.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  State  of 
New  York  that  in  its  high  schools  college  graduates  alone  shall  give  instruction. 
Just  now  comparatively  few  graduates  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  com- 
mercial subjects.  By  this  term  is  not  meant  primarily  shorthand  writing  and 
typewriting,  but  commercial  geography,  business  arithmetic,  economics,  and 
accounting,  both  theoretical  and  practical.    We  have  already  in  the  Department 
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of  Economics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  good  foundation  for  this  train- 
ing. With  one  additional  teacher  sufficient  work  could  be  done  to  supply  well 
equipped,  educated  men  for  this  important  work. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  demand  by  superintendents  and  principals  that  preparation  for  teaching 
shall  not  be  theoretical  only  is  very  insistent.  At  a  number  of  educational 
-meetings  during  the  past  year  this  feature  of  the  training  of  teachers  has  received 
large  attention.  Our  situation  at  Cornell,  distant  from  a  large  system  of  public 
schools,  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage.  Our  seniors  ought  to  have  more  practice, 
practice  under  expert  supervision,  before  going  out  to  teach  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. Under  present  conditions  the  smaller  schools,  the  schools  of  the  smaller 
towns,  serve  as  practice  schools  for  young  teachers.  The  injustice  to  the  students 
in  these  schools  is  apparent.  It  is  well  recognized  that  in  the  high  schools  of  our 
villages  are  found  from  time  to  time  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional  mental  bright- 
ness. These  boys  and  girls  are  not  so  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  the  commercial  atmos- 
phere so  common  in  our  large  cities.  It  is  among  them  that  we  have  a  right  to 
look  for  future  scholars,  and  to  them  the  universities  are  indebted  for  much  of 
their  best  material.  This  latent  ability  will  best  be  called  out  by  the  exception- 
ally efficient  teacher,  and  efficiency  in  teaching  comes  with  practice. 

Some  remedy  for  this  condition  must  be  found.  One  solution  for  the  problem 
might  be  to  let  a  student  who  had  finished  most  of  his  academic  work,  say  in 
February,  receive  a  leave  of  absence  for  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  obtain 
through  arrangements  with  the  school  authorities  of  some  city,  an  opportunity 
for  practice  teaching.  Such  arrangements  are  made  for  university  students  in 
large  cities.  The  difference  in  our  case  would  be  that  our  students  would  be 
obliged  to  live  away  from  Ithaca.  The  resulting  gain  to  the  individual,  however, 
and  ultimately  to  the  University,  might  more  than  compensate  the  loss  of  resi- 
dence. 

THE  CALL  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  calls  upon  the  University  for  well  equipped  teachers,  both  men  and 
women,  are  constant.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for  our  best 
students.  In  fact  we  have  had  many  more  calls  than  we  could  fill.  The  salaries 
for  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  are  advancing.  They  are  still,  especially 
in  departments  of  science,  too  low  to  equal  in  attractiveness  commercial  and 
industrial  opportunities.  This  is  especially  true  in  Chemistry.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  position  of  the  public  school  teacher,  in  spite  of  some  recent  dis- 
couraging experiences  in  various  cities,  is  one  of  increasing  worth  and  of  recognized 
importance  and  influence.  But  to  succeed  a  man  must  be  a  first  class  man,  and  a 
Woman  a  first  rate  woman,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  trained  student  in  some  branch 
of  knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  once  more  that  to  meet  our  duty  to  education,  we 
need  funds  to  extend  the  range  of  instruction.  Other  institutions  command  for 
the  purpose  of  education  revenues  many  times  our  own.  Without  some  extension 
of  our  work  we  can  hardly  advance,  and  standing  still  means  retrogression  in 
comparison  with  others.  Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  my  eighth  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  July  7  to  August  15,  19 13. 

TEACHING  STAFF 

One  hundred  persons  were  engaged  in  giving  instruction,  of  which  79  are 
members  of  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the  University  and  21  were  invited  from 
outside.  Of  the  latter  some  had  been  here  in  previous  seasons.  New  members ' 
of  the  staff  this  year  were :  William  Betz,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
East  High  School,  Rochester;  Edgar  A.  Doll,  Psychologist  in  the  Training  School, 
Vineland,  N.  J.;  Harley  L.  Edick,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  State  Normal 
School,  Cortland;  Mable  D.  Ely,  Head  of  Department  of  Drawing  and  Art, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pierre  P.  Giroud,  Lecturer  on  French 
Literature,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Clarence 
P.  Hale,  Professor  of  Physics,  State  Normal  College,  Albany;  Frederick 
Monteser,  Head  of  Department  of  German,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
York  City;  Stella  Stark,  Teacher  of  Music,  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo. 

With  hardly  an  exception  the  work  of  the  teachers  this  summer  has  been 
worthy  the  best  standards  of  the  University.  Student  after  student  has  come  to 
me  expressing  their  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  unselfish  devotion  of  their 
instructors.  The  Session  has  been  a  successful  one  in  every  way  and  the  chief 
cause  for  this  is,  as  it  must  always  be  in  education,  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

1908   19O9   1910   1911    191a   1913 

Teaching  staff 71  79 

Number  of  students 841  889 

Cornell  students  of  previous  year 372  375 

Former  Cornell  students 84  116 

Graduates  of  Cornell  University 15  22 

Graduates  of  other  colleges 125  141 

Non-graduates  from  other  colleges 107  62 

New  York  State 326  372 

Outside  New  York  State 515  517 

In  addition  to  the  persons  enumerated  above  there  were  338  students  registered 
in  the  Summer  School  in  Agriculture.  Of  these  171  were  teachers,  103  of  whom 
were  registered  in  that  College  only.  While  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity's summer  work  are  administratively  separate,  they  form  an  educational 
unit,  and  all  persons  studying  here  feel  themselves  members  of  a  common  univer- 
sity community.  The  statistics  which  follow  are  made  to  include  all  teachers 
present  in  both  groups. 
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Number  and  classification  of  teachers  in  attendance: 

1908     1909     1910     1911     1912     19 13 

Whole  number 294  331  377  400  437  598 

Teaching  in  Colleges 32  40  26  41  30  42 

Normal  Schools 12  15  15  13  10  21 

High  Schools 147  129  160  161  166  186 

Elementary  Schools 82  131  134  100  135  236 

Private  Schools 8  11  3  6  15  23 

Superintendence  and  Supervision 13  21  39  79  81  90 

The  states  from  which  more  than  ten  teachers  each  attended  are:  New  York, 
265;  Pennsylvania,  124;  New  Jersey,  52;  Maryland  (with  District  of  Columbia), 
31;  Massachusetts,  17;  Virginia,  16;  Connecticut,  11.  Twenty-four  other  states 
were  represented. 

The  total  registration  for  all  branches  of  summer  study  is  1392,  excluding  all 
duplication  of  names  in  the  count.  In  addition  there  have  been,  as  usual,  a 
number  of  advanced  students  doing  independent  work  with  the  aid  of  the  libraries 
and  laboratories.  Our  total  summer  academic  population  would  be  not  less 
than  1600. 

THE  PECULIAR  SERVICE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

This  lies  in  bringing  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
public  school  teachers,  the  opportunity  for  deepening  and  broadening  their 
knowledge,  and  for  catching  some  inspiration  to  new  lines  of  thought  and  action; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  chance  for  revising  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  for 
learning  what  is  best  in  the  theory  and  practice  within  their  own  special  fields. 
These  ends  may  be  reached  best  by  a  combination  of  work  which  shall  include 
one  course  of  an  advanced  character  in  some  branch  of  learning;  one  course,  in 
the  same  field  of  study,  which  treats  the  subject  in  relation  to  its  teaching,  and 
in  connection  with  which  there  is  a  "model  class"  if  possible;  and  with  these  two 
a  third  course  of  a  general  cultural  value.  Inspection  of  many  programs  marked 
out  by  our  students  shows  that  they  have  decided  on  this  general  plan  of  work. 
With  this  information  in  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  elementary  courses  in 
literature,  history,  or  science  perform  a  double  service  in  the  summer  session. 
To  increase  the  opportunity  for  at  least  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  modern 
progress  in  learning  our  evening  lectures  have  been  of  great  help.  We  have  had 
three  on  topics  in  Chemistry,  two  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  one  by 
Professor  Dennis  who  very  generously  gave  the  amount  of  time  required  for  a 
lecture  illustrated  by  experiments.  To  Professor  S.  H.  Gage  also  we  are  indebted 
for  a  most  instructive  lecture  on  theories  of  vision,  and  no  less  to  Dr.  Hendrik 
van  Loon,  of  Washington,  for  a  lecture  of  unique  character  on  Dutch  Social  Life 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague  gave  three  lectures  on 
English  literature  to  audiences  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  lecture  rooms. 

GENERAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  SESSION 

We  have  been  able  to  extend  this  year  the  courses  treating  specially  the 
problems  of  high  school  teaching  to  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  in  which  Mr. 
William  Betz  has  conducted  with  great  success  one  regular  course  wi  th  a  class, 
and  has  held  many  personal  conferences  with  teachers  from  secondary  and 
elementary  schools;  and  also  to  German,  in  which  Dr.  Frederick  Monteser  has 
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given  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  German,  and  has  also  taught  daily  a  class  of 
children  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and  others.  Or.  Hale  has  carried  on  a  teach- 
ers' course  in  Chemistry,  and  one  of  the  two  offered  in  Physics. 

In  a  measure  we  are  able  to  care  for  two  of  the  three  essentials  for  teaching: 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  its  presentation  to  students.  The  third 
important  element  in  the  preparation  for  teaching,  practice — under  expert 
supervision — is  still  almost  entirely  lacking.  Probably  we  can  not  hope  to  supply 
this  in  the  brief  time  of  a  summer  session,  for  most  high  school  subjects.  In  the 
manual  work,  however,  practice  and  theory  go  hand  in  hand.  Under  the  general 
oversight  of  Professor  Kimball  this  part  of  our  work,  is,  for  the  fields  it  aims  to 
cover,  substantially  complete.  If,  as  seems  true,  the  teaching  of  the  manual  arts 
in  our  schools  is  especially  effective,  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  in  other  branches 
(and  for  the  trainers  of  such  teachers)  to  consider  the  probable  causes  for  such 
success,  and  not  to  spend  their  time  and  strength,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  in  decry- 
ing the  value  of  the  manual  work. 

The  growth  of  the  Department  of  Music  has  continued  in  such  a  way  that  the 
numbers  of  students  have  become  embarrassing.  The  recognition  by  the  leaders 
of  public  school  music  in  the  country  of  the  strength  of  our  work  is  the  best  pos- 
sible tribute  to  the  ability  of  Professor  Dann  and  his  faithful  associates  in  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  the  department.  They  have  found  a  way  to  realize  for  their 
subject  the  three  essentials  mentioned  above. 

The  increased  number  of  students  in  German,  especially  in  the  advanced 
courses,  must  be  regarded  as  a  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  plans. 
In  every  possible  way  the  gaining  of  power  in  use  of  the  language  is  urged.  The 
advanced  lectures  are  given  largely  in  German,  the  German  table  at  Sage  College 
has  been  of  great  help,  and  illustrated  lectures  in  the  evening  have  been  followed 
by  singing  and  games.  I  believe  we  may  plan  to  have  next  summer  a  separate 
house  for  our  students  in  which  German  only  shall  be  spoken.  Dr.  Pope's  class 
in  first  year  German  is  not  only  a  highly  efficient  course  for  beginners,  but  a  per- 
fect model  class  for  high  school  teachers. 

The  field  work  at  Cornell  has  always  been  an  attractive  feature  of  the  summer, 
especially  the  excursions  to  which  members  of  the  session  generally  are  admitted. 
This  year  more  students  than  ever  before  have  gone  on  these  trips,  which  have 
included,  in  addition  to  near  by  points,  Watkins  Glen  and  Niagara  Palls.  Pro- 
fessors Von  Engeln,  Perrine,  Whitbeck  and  Rowlee  planned  and  carried  them 
through  without  any  accident  and  to  the  great  pleasure  of  hundreds.  They  were 
materially  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Twesten,  and  the  comfort  of  the  parties  was 
much  increased  by  the  curtesy  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  which  gave  us 
special  trains  to  Watkins  and  to  Niagara.  Early  morning  walks  to  study  bird- 
life,  with  an  interesting  lecture  descriptive  of  the  birds  of  this  region,  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Allen. 

For  the  reasonable  entertainment  of  the  summer  community  we  have  had 
several  lectures  on  travel  and  natural  scenery.  Twice  each  week  the  chapel  has 
been  crowded  to  listen  to  Mr.  Johnston's  masterly  organ  playing.  It  is  with 
regret  that  we  take  leave  of  him.  He  has,  as  always,  been  most  generous  in  giving 
his  music.  The  annual  concert  by  the  pupils  in  Music,  and  the  dances  on  the 
lawn  by  the  students  in  Physical  Education  were  appreciated  by  all. 
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With  the  growth  in  numbers  during  the  summer  session  the  problem  of  the 
right  proportion  of  purely  social  amusement  has  come,  as  during  the  winter  time, 
to  be  a  difficult  one.  With  a  larger  number  of  the  fraternity  houses  open  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  an  amount  of  entertaining  which  hinders  the  real  work  of  the 
session.  This  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  larger  problem, — how  to  prevent  the  presence 
of  persons  not  thoroughly  in  earnest,  whose  object  is  not  primarily  work  but  fun. 
Their  number  is  small,  but  their  influence  is  considerable,  and  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  efficiency  of  others. 

The  Saturday  evening  dances  at  the  armory  have  been  well  attended  by 
persons  willing  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  University 
authorities  as  to  the  character  of  the  dancing. 

My  report  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  a  new  feature  this  year, — 
a  daily  paper.  Messrs.  Hays,  Hamilton,  and  Vanderslice  have  furnished  us  each 
morning  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  and  have  given 
us  a  daily  calendar  of  the  greatest  possible  service.  They  have  shown  us  that 
we  cannot  get  along  in  future  without  such  a  convenience,  and  they  receive  the 
thanks  due  to  pioneers  who  are  at  the  same  time  public  benefactors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol, 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ADVISER  OP  WOMEN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  Adviser  of  Women  for  the 
academic  year  19 12-13. 

The  attendance  of  women  in  the  University  has  again  increased  somewhat 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1909-10  the  total  number  of  women  regist- 
ered was  397;  in  1910-11  it  was  428;  in  1911-12  it  was  447;  in  1912-13  it  was 
466 — a  steady  if  not  very  rapid  increase  during  the  four  years.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  women  registered  in  Arts  has  steadily  declined,  while  the 
number  registered  in  Agriculture  has  increased.  The  number  registered  in  Arts 
this  year  was  233;  the  number  in  Agriculture,  169.  Of  the  latter  128  were  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics. 

Besides  the  University  dormitories  there  were  in  use  this  year  for  the  accom- 
modation of  women  students  four  houses  of  sufficient  size  to  organize  under  the 
student  government  association.  These  four  houses  provided  accommodations 
for  sixty  women.  Eighty-eight  students  the  first  term  and  eighty-four  the  second 
term  were  "day"  students,  resident  in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives.  Fifteen 
students  were  working  in  private  families  for  room  and  board.  Nearly  seventy- 
five  were  scattered  in  small  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  in  a.  place. 

Many  of  these  scattered  students  have  been  living  outside  the  dormitory 
for  financial  reasons.    Some  of  them  have  boarded  themselves  either  wholly  or 
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in  part.  Some  have  found  employment  in  the  Dryden  Road  and  College  Avenue 
cafeterias  and  in  the  cafeteria  in  the  Home  Economics  building,  receiving  board  in 
return  for  their  services.  Some  have  rendered  service  in  the  houses  in  which 
they  resided,  receiving  in  return  room  only,  and  have  earned  or  partly  earned 
their  board  by  means  of  work  in  offices  or  other  employment  by  the  hour. 

This  problem  of  the  self-supporting  or  partially  self-supporting  woman 
student  will  greatly  complicate  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  requiring  residence  in  the  University  dormitories.  This  rule  made  and 
enforced  in  the  early  years  of  Sage  College,  but  now  long  in  abeyance  by  reason  of 
the  inadequacy  of  dormitory  facilities,  becomes  again  operative  with  the  comple- 
tion of  Prudence  Risley  Hall. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  the  general  enforcement  of  the  rule. 
It  is  only  the  very  exceptional  student  who  finds  outside  the  residential  halls, 
conditions,  either  physical  or  social,  in  any  wise  comparable  to  those  provided 
within  them.  Of  the  seventy  or  seventy-five  women  living  in  scattered  groups 
not  a  few  are  living  in  more  or  less  undesirable  physical  surroundings  and  very 
few  under  social  conditions  wholly  to  be  approved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  residence  rule  would  make  impossible 
for  a  considerable  number  of  students  the  continuation  of  their  college  course. 

An  effort  will  be  made  toward  the  partial  solution  of  this  problem  by  offering 
to  such  students  as  may  need  it  the  opportunity  to  wait  table  for  their  board 
in  the  dormitories.  Until  this  year  this  opportunity  had  been  open  only  to  men 
students.  This  year  it  was  offered  for  the  first  time  to  women  students  living 
outside  the  dormitories,  and  a  few  availed  themselves  of  it.  Whether  on  the 
larger  scale  on  which  it  will  be  undertaken  next  year  it  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
management  and  students  alike  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  avowedly  an  experiment 
and  is  entered  upon  with  some  misgivings  on  both  sides,  the  management  question- 
ing somewhat  the  physical  ability  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  women  as 
compared  with  the  men,  the  students  somewhat  hesitant  lest  the  rendering  of 
such  service  in  the  dormitory  should  create  social  distinctions. 

With  the  development  of  the  work  in  home  economics  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  there  is  needed  at  least  one  residential  hall  that  offers  room  only  with- 
out board.  Opportunities  within  the  home  economics  department  by  which 
the  student  in  the  regular  course  of  her  work  may  render  service  in  return  for 
board  are  already  fairly  numerous  and  are  continually  increasing.  Under  our 
present  arrangement  we  compel  these  students  either  to  forego  this  financial 
advantage  or  to  forego  the  social  advantage  of  living  in  the  dormitory.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  newly  created  Committee  on  Residential  Halls  be  asked  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  providing  an  additional  dormitory  that  shall  offer 
room  only,  together  with  adequate  social  supervision. 

The  ambitious  woman  student  struggling  to  achieve  an  education  on  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  offers  a  problem  of  ever  increasing  magnitude.  When  I 
entered  upon  my  office  four  years  ago  the  number  of  women  seeking  the  oppor- 
tunity for  partial  self-support  while  doing  university  work  was  comparatively 
small  and  I  could  be  moderatley  certain  of  finding  sufficient  employment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  applying  for  such  help.  Each  year  the  number  seeking  assistance 
has  increased,  until  this  year  it  is  appallingly  large.  I  have  come  almost  to  dread 
the  day's  mail  with  its  practical  certainty  of  more  or  less  pathetic  appeals  for 
assistance  that  cannot  and  perhaps  should  not  be  given. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  problem  of  the  self -helping  woman  student  demands 
a  more  careful  consideration  than  the  University  has  yet  given  it.  What  limita- 
tions if  any  shall  be  placed  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  to  be  undertaken, 
whether  and  how  far  the  University  is  responsible  for  the  conditions  under  which 
such  work  is  performed,  whether  the  University  shall  itself  deal  directly  with  the 
problem  of  placement  of  students  seeking  employment,  whether  and  how  far  it  is 
wise  to  give  assistance  and  what  are  the  best  methods  of  giving  it, — these  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  woman  student,  require  for  their  satisfactory 
solution  more  wisdom  than  any  one  official  is  likely  to  be  able  to  bring  to  them. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  in  view  of  its  complica- 
tion with  the  University's  policy  in  the  matter  of  residence  requirements  and 
social  oversight  for  its  women,  I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  through  some 
committee,  whether  of  Faculty  or  of  Trustees,  the  problem  should  be  given  ade- 
quate consideration  and  a  consistent  policy  adopted. 

The  health  of  the  women  students  has  been  on  the  whole  excellent  throughout 
the  year.  We  have  had  no  contagious  disease,  and  most  of  the  admissions  of 
women  to  the  Infirmary  have  been  for  very  slight  illnesses.  There  was  one 
operation  for  appendicitis,  entirely  successful. 

On  the  other  hand  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  my  official  connection  with 
it,  the  Sage  College  community  suffered  loss  by  death  during  the  college  year. 
On  the  second  of  December  Ruby  Madsen,'  a  senior  in  Arts,  died  at  the  Infirmary 
after  a  brief  illness  from  pneumonia.  Her  family  had  been  notified  as  soon  as  her 
illness  took  an  alarming  turn  and  her  mother  was  with  her  during  the  last  two 
days.  The  community  was  further  saddened  by  the  appalling  drowning  accident 
of  May  17th  when  two  more  of  its  members,  Mary  Cornelia  Mallett  and  Martha 
McCormick,  together  with  two  of  their  classmates,  lost  their  lives  on  Cayuga 
Lake. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  very  excellent  work  of  our  medical  examiner. 
Dr.  Esther  Parker.  She  has  given  time  and  strength  to  this  work  far  beyond 
any  obligation  laid  upon  her  by  her  contract  with  the  University.  In  addition 
to  her  work  as  medical  examiner  and  her  regular  daily  dispensary  hour  she  has 
given  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  open  to  all  women  in  the  University. 
Attendance  was,  of  course,  necessarily  voluntary.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  report — namely,  that  this 
instruction  be  expanded  into  a  regular  course  covering  at  least  one  semester,  that 
it  be  required  of  all  entering  women,  and  that  it  be  given  university  credit. 

It  is  possible  that  a  thorough-going  course  in  hygiene,  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  really  to  "get  hold"  of  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  her  course  might  do 
something  toward  correcting  a  condition  that  I  am  certain  exists  and  that  is  at 
least  partly  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the  causes  for  which  women  are  admitted 
to  the  Infirmary.  Out  of  123  admissions  to  the  Infirmary  considerably  more 
than  a  third  were  for  causes  indicating  physical  or  nervous  overstrain.  Twenty- 
three  cases  were  diagnosed  as  insomnia,  eleven  were  merely  "tired,"  five  were  cases 
of  nervousness,  three  of  hysteria,  two  of  neurasthenia,  one  of  asthenia, — a  total 
of  forty-five.  I  am  convinced  that  practically  all  of  this  illness  and  loss  of  time 
could  have  been  prevented  by  a  rational  mode  of  life.  In  this  connection  I  wish 
to  say  again  and  as  emphatically  as  I  can  what  I  have  said  in  a  previous  report, 
that  it  is  overplay  not  overwork  that  sends  our  women  students  into  the  Infirmary 
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to  recuperate.  In  my  four  years'  experience  with  this  body  of  young  women  I 
have  never  known  a  single  case  of  impairment  of  health  that  could  be  attributed 
to  the  pressure  of  university  work  alone.  - 

I  am  convinced  that  the  demands  made  upon  many,  perhaps  upon  most,  of 
our  women  students  by  the  various  "activities'*  and  social  diversions  of  the  col- 
lege life  are  so  continuous  and  so  exhausting  as  seriously  to  menace  their  health 
and  their  future  efficiency.  Most  of  the  great  co-educational  institutions  in  the 
country  are  grappling  with  this  problem  through  a  Social  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  In  the  absence  of  any  such  authoritative  body  here,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  stem  the  tide  as  best  I  could  with  the  more  or  less  reluctant  assistance 
of  the  Women's  Student  Government  Association.  If  I  gauge  student  sentiment 
accurately,  however,  we  cannot  soon  hope  for  student  legislation  that  will  impose 
anything  like  the  necessary  restrictions.  Here  again  is  a  situation  that  demands 
consideration,  not  of  one  official  merely,  but  of  a  committee,  whether  of  Faculty 
or  of  Trustees,  with  power  to  legislate  and  to  enforce  its  legislation. 

The  Student  Government  Association  has  done  its  work  on  the  whole  more 
effectively  than  during  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
however,  to  arouse  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  the  community 
spirit  necessary  to  the  really  successful  operation  of  such  an  organization.  This 
has  been  particularly  difficult  heretofore  because  we  have  had  during  the  year 
only  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  whole  body  of  women  students  and  there  has 
been  no  regular  channel  of  communication  between  the  students  and  those 
responsible  for  their  supervision,  and  no  means  of  influencing  student  public 
opinion.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  it  was  decided  to  hold  one 
general  mass  meeting  each  month,  and  the  few  that  have  been  held  have  proved 
successful  beyond  expectation.     These  will  be  continued  next  year. 

During  the  year  several  conferences  have  been  held  between  the  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  and  the  Adviser  of  Women  and  one 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Student  Government  Association  in  the  effort  to  establish  somewhat  more 
definitely  the  relations  between  the  Committee  and  the  Association.  This 
matter  is  still  under  advisement  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  hopes  to 
establish  such  relations  as  will  greatly  strengthen  the  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion when  they  are  obliged  to  deal  with  recalcitrant  students. 

Before  closing  may  I  again  urge  your  consideration  of  the  final  recommenda- 
tion of  my  last  annual  report.  I  suggested  there  the  appointment  of  a  Faculty 
Committee  on  the  education  of  women  in  the  University.  So  far  co-education 
has  meant  everywhere  offering  the  same  education  to  men  and  women.  This 
was  indeed  what  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  education  of  women  at  first, 
and  rightly,  demanded  and  insisted  upon.  It  was  a  necessary  and  inevitable 
stage  in  the  emancipation  of  woman.  It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  woman 
to  prove  her  capacity  for  the  man's  task  in  order  to  gain  the  opportunity  to  train 
properly  for  the  woman's.  Today  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  education 
of  women  see  that  the  social  task  of  men  and  women,  though  complementary,  is 
diverse  and  demands  in  each  case  special  education.  Here  and  there  in  our 
higher  educational  institutions  through  the  establishment  of  departments  of  home 
economics,  we  are  beginning  to  grope  more  or  less  blindly  toward  a  partial  solution 
of  the  problem ;  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  institution  set  consciously 
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before  itself  the  task  of  considering  the  whole  problem  of  the  education  of  women 
in  the  light  of  its  social  bearings,  or  proposed  modifications  of  its  curriculum  in 
accordance  with  a  rational  plan  based  upon  such  consideration.  Surely  there 
still  lives  in  Cornell  enough  of  the  pioneering  spirit  to  break  new  paths  through 
this  field  also. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gertrude  S.  Martin, 
Adviser  of  Women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  seventeenth  annual  report  as 
Registrar  of  the  University.  The  report  covers  the  academic  year  191 2-1 3, 
including  the  Summer  Session  of  1913. 

THE  YEAR 

Days        Sun-      Holi-    Vaca- 
in  Session    days       days      tion    Total 

First  term,  Sept.  23-Feb.  5 102  16  3  . .  121 

First  term,  vacation,  Feb.  6, 7 ..  ..  ..  2  2 

Christmas  vacation,  Dec.  22- Jan.  5....         ..  ..  ..  ..  15  15 

Second  term,  Feb.  8-June  18 105  18  1  124 

Easter  vacation,  April  3-April  9 7  7 

Summer  vacation,  June  1 9- July  6 ..  18  18 

Summer  Session,  July  7-Aug.  15 35  5  . .  . .  40 

Summer  vacation,  Aug.  16-Sept.  21 . .  . .  37  37 

In  addition  to  the  242  days  in  session  given  above,  the  University  Library 
was  open  every  day  in  the  year  except  holidays  and  there  was  no  time  during 
the  year  when  college  activities  entirely  ceased.  The  shops  and  some  of  the 
laboratories  were  also  open  during  nearly  all  the  vacation  period  for  special  work. 

STUDENTS 

The  table  given  on  page  lxxxii,  which  shows  the  attendance  for  1912-13, 
gives  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  this  year,  including 
those  in  the  19 13  Summer  Session,  in  the  19 13  Summer  School  in  Agriculture,  in 
the  1913  Summer  Graduate  work  and  in  the  1912-13  Winter  Courses  in  Agri- 
culture, but  excluding  duplicates,  as  6,315  an  increase  over  last  year's  attendance 
of  467. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  attendance  in  each  course  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  in  1868.  Previous  to  1897  optional  and  special  students 
were  separately  tabulated,  but  now  these  are  distributed  as  far  as  possible  among 
the  groups  to  which  they  belong. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  regular  students  this  year  is  207.    Special 
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attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  table  includes  short  winter  and 
summer  course  students  only  as  separately  tabulated. 

MATRICULATES 

The  following  table  shows  that  2239  students  have  registered  during  the 
present  year  for  the  first  time.  The  table  also  shows  the  method  of  admission. 
Students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Summer  Session  and  in  the  Summer 
School  in  Agriculture  are  not  considered  as  matriculants,  but  for  convenience  are 
listed  in  this  table. 

Graduates 90  Coll.  Ent.  Board  Exams 13 

Advanced  standing 232  Medical  (N.  Y.  City) 70 

Regents'  credentials 404  Medical  (Ithaca)    

School  certificates 601  Veterinary  students 46 

By  examination    11  Summer  session  (1913) 493 

As  special  students 96  Summer  School  in  Agr.  (1913)    ...  179 

Summer  Graduate  work  1913 5 

Total 2240 

The  small  number  entering  by  some  of  the  above  methods  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  methods  have  been  combined  in  a  single  case,  the  student,  how- 
ever, being  listed  in  the  group  to  which  the  major  portion  of  his  entrance  belongs. 

ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  all  credentials  presented  by  applicants  coming 
from  other  institutions.  This  system  has  given  uniformity  of  action  on  similar 
certificates  when  the  applicants  enter  different  colleges  at  this  University. 

In  the  following  lists  should  be  included  properly  a  number  of  cases  of  special 
students  who,  coming  from  other  colleges,  would  have  been  eligible  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing.  Such  students,  however,  preferred  to  be  admitted  as 
specials.  Some  later  changed  to  a  regular  course  but  are  not  included  in  these 
tables. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  candidates  for  the 
first  degree  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ascertained, 
as  follows.  The  former  courses  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Medical  Preparatory, 
and  Optional  have  been  omitted  from  the  table  but  the  numbers  have  been 
retained  in  the  totals: 

Civil  Mech.  For-  No'of 

Year  Arts    Phil.  Let.  Sd.  Agri.  Arch.  Eng.  Eng.  estry  Law*  Vet.  Med.Cases 

1886-87  2   8   I   4   I  4   6  18 50 

1887-88  6   4   i   I  ..  ..11  10 37 

1888-89  5  ..   6   6   1  2  12  21  58 

1880/-90  45632  1       2  25 50 

1890-91  8   8   2   4   1  . .  14  28 65 

1891-92  7   9   2   5   2  2  10  52 89 

1892-93  6   6   1   8..  611  44 87 

1893-94  5   6   5   8  ..  6   6  56 94 

1894-95  423323644 71 

1895-96  5     11       4      7      3  3      9  33 85 

1896-97  10      4      2      4      3  3     11  42  . .     12      5  100 

1897-98  11       6     ..       7      9  2     15  41  . .     15       1     ..  108 

♦No  data  prior  to  1896-97. 
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Civil  Mecfa .  Por-  No.  of 

Year                             Arts  Phil.  Let.  Sci.  Agri.  Arch.  Eng.  Eng.  eotry  Law*  Vet  Med.  Cases 

1898-99                       27      6      I       7      5      3     16      56      2  6  3  2     134 

1899-00                      28     ..     ..       i      5      3    25      64      i  7  4  ..     138 

1900-01                        37 4      6      6      64      3  IO  2  2     134 

1901-02                      38 9      2    29      92      5  7  . .  2     184 

1902-03                      33 8      2    24    105      9  12  1  . .     194 


1903-04  31     9  5  39  112 

1904-05  29 9  5  44  101 

1905-06  39 14  8  36  89 

1906-07  40 19  5  55  86 

1907-08  43 22  10  60  79 

1908-09  37 21  10  53  71 

1900-10  47 41  7  30  88 

1910-11  41     44  8  44  47 

1911-12  36 52  6  38  57 

1912-13  57 76  8  39  44 


911  207 

3  •  •  ••  191 

1  ..  ..  187 

15  . .  . .  220 

11  ..  ..  225 

5  1  5  203 

9  •  •  • •  222 

11  ..  ..  195 

7  4  ..  200 

7  1  ..  232 


Of  the  232  admitted  in  1912-13,  91  registered  as  freshmen,  78  as  sophomores, 
43  as  juniors,  and  20  as  seniors. 

During  the  last  twenty-seven  years  there  have  been  admitted  from  534  other 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  3,760  students.  The  distribution  of  these  students 
can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  xciii  of  the  Report  for  the  year 
1907-08. 

ADMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE,  REGENTS*  CREDENTIALS,  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  the  credentials  of  those  entering  by  school  certifi- 
cate, by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  including  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

t)uring  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  applicants  admitted  by  school 
certificate,  by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  has  been  as  follows: 

■07.8  *98-9  49-00  HMM  HH-1  Htt-S  «C«-4  »©4_5  iOS-O  K».7  *07.*  •08-9  »09-10  *10-U  'll-ll  '11-13 

Certificate 193  109  275  206  357  308  31S  317  380  324  46s  578  574  5«4  517  601 

Regents 140  154  164  198  21a  219  220  238  233  185  244  287  329  3x1  420  404 

Examination 25  22  24  26  39  19  18  27  18  18  41  12  14   8  12   iz 

Coll.  Ent.  Exam.  Bd 9  11  20  27  29  37  33  23  27  14  18   13 

N.  Y.  C.  Ex 20   9   5 

Total 358  37s  463  520  6x7  557  573  609  658  584  792  905  944  857  967  1029 

The  Regents'  credentials  mentioned  above  do  not  include  medical  and  veter- 
inary students  certificates. 

The  discrepancy  in  numbers  in  the  freshman  class  compared  with  those  given 
in  the  Catalogue,  is  due  to  students  being  there  listed  as  freshmen  because  of  some 
shortage  when  otherwise  they  belong  to  a  higher  class.  In  19 12-13  and  there- 
after, students  will  be  registered  with  the  class  with  which  they  intend  to  gradu- 
ate.   The  tables  now  give  a  clearer  statement  of  the  distribution  by  classes. 

The  small  number  credited  to  entrance  by  examination  would  become  much 
larger  if  those  taking  a  few  examinations  to  make  up  a  shortage  in  another  group 
were  included.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  student  enter  partly  by  certificate, 
partly  by  examination,  and  partly  by  College  Board  examination.  The  com- 
bining of  school  with  Regents'  credentials,  however,  is  not  a  common  method  of 
admission  and  is  employed  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 


♦No  data  prior  to  1896-7. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  entering  entirely  by  our  examinations  is 
small.  Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  Ithaca  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  and  as  students  may  graduate  at  midyear  a  considerable  number  are  enabled 
to  enter  at  that  time  and  save  a  half  year.  Students  who  complete  the  require- 
ment for  their  degrees  may  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  vacation,  or  in  June  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Thirty-four 
received  degrees  in  September  191 2  and  eighty-five  in  February,  19 13.  The  prepar- 
atory schools  are  now  better  acquainted  with  our  entrance  requirements.  Certain 
Regents'  credentials  admit  to  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Agriculture, 
and  of  Law,  and  under  certain  conditions  relieve  all  students  from  taking  entrance 
examinations.  Regents'  pass  cards  for  single  subjects  are  accepted  if  the  grade 
be  at  least  60%.  The  failure  of  students  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
before  completing  the  high  school  course  influences  others  to  complete  their  course 
in  school  and  enter  the  University  by  certificate. 

PETITIONS  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  usual  form  of  petition  has  been  continued  by  the  several  faculties.  Where 
the  petition  relates  to  routine  matters  and  a  mere  change  of  registration  of  studies, 
a  much  simpler  method  has  been  adopted  for  changes  in  registration,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  registration  rules  has  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
students'  records. 

The  registration  of  old  students  takes  place  after  the  matriculation  of  new 
students.  This  allows  new  students  a  day  to  arrange  their  work  before  instruc- 
tion begins.  Old  students  are  not  required  to  be  at  the  University  until  the  day 
preceding  the  one  on  which  instruction  begins.  The  system  of  consulting  new 
students  in  September  in  groups  alphabetically  arranged,  and  of  sending  out  by 
mail  permits  and  blanks  for  registration,  has  solved  the  problem  of  overcrowding 
at  registration  and  gives  each  student  abundant  time  to  get  started  aright.  Per- 
mits and  blank  forms  for  registration  for  old  students  are  also  mailed  during  the 
summer  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  The  congestion  at  the  registration  rooms  in 
September  is  much  relieved. 

DEGREE9 

The  inserted  table  gives  the  number  admitted  to  graduation  at  the  191 3  Com- 
mencement as  well  as  those  of  former  years.  14,667  degrees  have  been  conferred, 
but  there  are  some  duplicates  between  the  first  and  second  degrees.  One  degree 
(M.D.)  was  conferred  in  1899,  but  in  1907  was  revoked  because  the  candidate 
declined  to  accept  it.  One  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  June,  1905,  but 
owing  to  a  technicality  was  withdrawn  and  conferred  again  June,  1906,  while 
another  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  1907  but  dated  as  June,  1906.  The  two 
degrees  (M.D.)  listed  as  February,  191 2,  were  conferred  after  June,  191 1,  and 
before  February,  1912,  at  the  dates  when  the  candidates  became  of  proper  age. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  discriminate  between  closely  allied  degrees,  but  such  have 
been  grouped  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  number  in  each  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  F.  Hoy, 

Registrar. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  INFIRMARY  COMMITTEE 

To  the  Acting  President  of  the  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  my  report  as  chairman 
of  the  Infirmary  Committee,  for  the  college  year  191 2-13. 

The  large  addition  to  the  Infirmary,  which  has  been  in  process  of  construction 
for  the  past  two  years,  was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  relieved 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  original  Infirmary  and  the  Schuyler  annex, 
and  proved  its  worth  in  the  better  accommodations  and  care  which  could  be 
furnished  to  patients.  The  large  number  of  students  suffering  from  Grippe, 
Tonsilitis  and  Influenza,  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  showed  that  it  was  none 
too  large  for  the  future  needs  of  the  University.  The  addition  is  of  strictly  fire- 
proof construction,  with  three  floors  devoted  to  the  care  of  patients,  and  contain- 
ing normally  62  beds,  scattered  through  wards  well  arranged  for  the  isolation  of 
diseases.  Nine  screened  balconies  opening  off  of  the  wards  offer  abundant  out- 
door room  when  needed,  as  does  also  the  roof  of  the  corridor  connecting  the  addi- 
tion with  the  original  building.  The  kitchen,  laundry  and  other  service  rooms 
are  in  the  basement,  with  the  heating  and  power  plant  under  a  one-story  addi- 
tion, containing  a  well  equipped  operating  room.  Of  the  original  building,  the 
former  home  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage,  and  the  gift  of  his  sons  to  the  University; 
the  first  floor  is  used  for  office,  library  and  visiting  rooms.  The  second  floor  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  convalescent  patients  when  the  new  addition  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  third  floor  and  attic  is  occupied  by  nurses  and  servants.  The 
Schuyler  House  annex  is  at  present  reserved  for  emergencies. 

The  following  Infirmary  statistics  for  the  year  are  of  interest: 

Number  of  patients,  men    913 

women 140 

1053 

Total  number  of  day's  service 6008 

Average  cost  per  day  per  patient $2.99 

Average  daily  service 4 22.6 

Average  days  per  patient    5.7 

Maximum  days'  service — Dec.  17th 61 

Medical  cases 788 

Surgical  cases «. 265 

Operations    80 

Discharged,  cured 1027 

improved 14 

not  improved 4 

not  treated > 6 

died   2 

The  work  of  the  University  Medical  Advisers  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
year  with  increased  efficiency.  I  attach  the  report  of  Dr.  Esther  E.  Parker,  the 
Medical  Adviser  for  women,  and  of  Dr.  Munford,  the  Medical  Adviser  for  men. 
You  will  note  that  Dr.  Parker  examined  350  women  during  the  year,  many  of 
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them  requiring  several  examinations  and  considerable  study.  The  total  consulta- 
tions of  the  Advisers  for  men  was  10,877,  and  included  380  house  visits.  I  think 
that  the  work  is  well  done  and  will  continue  to  increase  in  value  to  the  student 
body.  •  The  Medical  Advisers  both  for  men  and  women  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  inadequate  and  inconvenient  quarters.  These  quarters  should  be  close  to  the 
respective  gymnasiums  and  besides  furnishing  additional  room  for  examination, 
should  provide  some  laboratory  facilities. 

I  also  submit  with  this  report  the  financial  statement  of  the  Infirmary  for  the 
year,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  treated 
furnished  by  the  superintendent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  D.  Bostwick, 
Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  University 
Library  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  19 13. 

The  following  table  shows  the  additions  made  to  the  various  more  or  less 
independent  collections  composing  the  University  Library  and  the  present 
extent  of  each: 


General  Library 

Law  Library 

Flower  Veterinary  Library  . . . 
Barnes  Reference  Library  . . . 
Gold  win  Smith  Hall  Library. . 
Stimson  Hall  Medical  Library 
Agricultural  College  Library  . 
Forestry  Library 

Totals 


Volumes 
Added 

Present  < 

1912-13 

Volumes 

11,280 

362,019 

1,627 

44,797 

169 

4,139 

104 

2,003 

82 

1,940 

49 

1,309 

552 

6,198 

7 

1,165 

13,870 

423,570 

Pam  phlet 


64,000 


64,000 


The  President  White  Library,  the  Fiske  special  collections  and  the  eight 
seminary  collections  are  not  separately  enumerated  in  the  table,  being  included 
in  the  statistics  for  the  general  library.  Of  the  additions  to  the  general  library 
(numbering  1 1,280  volumes)  3,766  volumes  were  gifts.  Of  the  accessions  to  the 
other  collections  named  in  the  table  the  gifts  number  463  volumes  for  the  Law 
Library,  5  volumes  for  the  Flower  Library,  11  volumes  for  the  Stimson  Hall 
Library,  29  volumes  for  the  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  Library,  and  32  volumes  for  the 
Agricultural  College  Library. 
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Among  the  noteworthy  gifts  of  the  year  are  the  following:  From  Mr.  Arnold 
Haultain,  five  boxes  containing  papers  bequeathed  to  him  by  Goldwin  Smith, 
comprising  diaries,  accounts,  correspondence,  albums  of  newspaper  cuttings,  and 
also  Mr.  Haultain's  own  card  bibliography  of  Goldwin  Smith's  writings;  from 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  three  small  collections  of  books  on  Dutch  Literature, 
English  Nonconformity,  and  the  Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England,  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Library;  from  D.  N.  Crouse,  an  illuminated 
Arabic  manuscript  of  the  Koran;  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  facsimile 
of  the  Washington  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  Freer  Collection;  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  memorial  volume  issued  for  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  Society,  containing  facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  the  Founders, 
Patrons,  and  Fellows  of  the  Society  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time; 
from  A.  R.  Reed,  '92,  the  privately  printed  Journal  of  Dr.  John  Morgan  of 
Philadelphia  in  1764;  from  the  National  Library  of  Chile,  1 10  volumes  of  Chilean 
documents;  from  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Rankin,  a  set  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  from  1855  to  1902; 
from  Mrs.  L.  B.  Warner,  the  Eclectic  Magazine  from  its  beginning  in  184 1  to  1873, 
completing  the  Library  set.  Ex-President  White  and  Professor  J.  M.  Hart 
have  continued  to  show  their  interest  in  the  Library  by  many  important  gifts, 
and  valuable  contributions  have  also  been  received  from  C.  W.  Wason,  '74,  T. 
Stanton,  '76,  and  L.  Coville,  '86.  To  yourself  and  to  many  members  of  the 
University  staff  the  Library  as  usual  is  greatly  indebted  for  frequent  gifts.  From 
the  United  States  government  and  from  many  state  and  municipal  governments 
the  usual  supply  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  documents  has  been  received, 
and  the  British,  Canadian,  and  Australian  Patent  Offices  continue  to  send 
regularly  to  the  Library  their  valuable  publications.  These  and  the  other 
gifts  of  the  year  have  been  duly  acknowledged  and  a  complete  list  of  the  donors 
is  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  income  from  the  Sage  Book  Fund,  one-third  of  the  free 
income  from  the  Fiske  Fund  was,  by  resolution  of  the  Trustees,  this  year  made 
available  for  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals  and  for  binding.  This  welcome 
addition  to  the  current  book  funds  made  it  possible  to  purchase  a  considerable 
number  of  important  works  and  serials  asked  for  by  various  departments.  Note- 
worthy among  these  are  the  following:  a  collection  of  English  plays,  formed 
by  T.  F.  Dillon  Croker,  comprising  about  1700  plays,  chiefly  of  the  period  from 
1850  to  1880;  Le  Museon;  Horae  Semiticae;  Studia  Sinai tica;  Giornale  della 
Societa  Asiatica  Italiana;  Archivio  Storico  Lombardo;  Revue  des  Etudes 
Grecques;  Le  Moyen  Age;  Hessische  Blatter  fur  Volkskunde;  Mittheilungen 
der  Schlesischen  Gesellschaft  fur  Volkskunde;  Kritische  Vierteljahrschrift  fur 
Gesetzgebung  und  Rechtswissenschaft;  the  publications  of  the  Canterbury 
and  York  Society,  the  Hampshire  Record  Society,  the  Somerset  Record  Society, 
the  Worcestershire  Historical  Society,  the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society 
and  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society;  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales;  the  Reports  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition;  Archiv  fur  Zellforschung;  the  Ibis;  Novitates  Zoologicae; 
Internationale  monatschrift  fur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie;  Macquart's  Dipteres 
exotiques;  Festschrift  fur  E.  Haeckel;  Festschrift  fur  R.  Hertwig;  Hooker's 
Flora  Antarctica;   Hagen's  Atlas  Stellarium  variabilium;   Kent's  Manual  of  the 
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Infusoria;  Testut's  Traits  d'Anatomie  humaine;  Handworterbuch  der  sozialen 
Hygiene;  Encyclopaedia  of  Accounting;  Foster's  English  Factories  in  India 
1 618-41;  Zeiller's  Spalato;  Planat's  Le  Style  Louis  XIV;  Uhde's  Baudenkmaler 
in  Grossbritannien;  Vi try's  Hotels  et  Maisons  de  la  Renaissance  francaise; 
Allgemeines  Lexikon  der  bildenden  Kuntsler;  Gout's  Le  Mont-Saint-  Michel 
Vallance's  Old  Colleges  of  Oxford;  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence; 
the  Bostonian  Society's  publications;  Paulding's  works;  Bibliographica;  Hasle- 
wood's  edition  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates;  the  1692  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Works;  P.  L.  Roederer's  Oeuvres  compldtes;  the  1539  edition  of  Boccaccio's 
De  Claris  Mulieribus;  the  1494  edition  of  Strabo  De  Situ  Orbis;  facsimiles  of 
Cicero's  De  Natura  Deorum  (codex  Heinsianus),  and  of  Lucretius  De  Rerum 
Natura  (codex  Vossianus) ;  a  brief  life  of  Petrarch,  based  upon  the  life  by  Rovillio, 
printed  about  1600,  on  a  folio  sheet  of  vellum,  from  a  14th  century  manuscript, 
from  which  the  writing  has  been  erased,  leaving  traces  partly  legible;  of  this 
typographical  curiosity  only  three  copies  seem  to  be  known,  one  in  the  National 
Library,  Paris,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  this  one  in  the  Fiske  Petrarch 
collection.  During  the  year  the  following  sets  have  been  completed:  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  Kongliga 
Svenska  Vctenskaps  Akademiens  Handlingar,  Revue  de  Philologie,  and  progress 
has  been  made  in  completing  several  others. 

Dr.  A.  C.  White  reports  that  the  work  of  the  accessions  and  classification 
department  has  gone  on  regularly  during  the  year.  Only  two  changes  of  import- 
ance have  been  made;  the  collection  of  annual  laws  of  the  principal  continental 
European  nations,  previously  shelved  with  Law  has  been  re-marked  to  the 
division  of  Public  Documents  (D)  in  anticipation  of  its  transfer  to  the  new  stacks 
now  in  process  of  erection;  general  periodicals,  which  were  placed  with  the 
literature  of  their  respective  languages,  have  now  been  made  a  separate  division 
(B),  and  will  also  be  shelved  in  the  new  stacks. 

From  the  catalogue  department  Miss  Thornburg  reports  that  the  number  of 
volumes,  pamphlets,  and  maps  catalogued  for  the  general  card  catalogue  during 
the  year  was  13,891;  for  these  16,572  cards  were  written  and  2,407  printed  cards 
were  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  making  a  total  of  18,979  cards  added 
to  the  catalogue.  In  September  Miss  C.  A.  Van  Natten  resigned  her  position 
as  cataloguer  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
in  her  place  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Denburgh  (A.B.  '11)  was  appointed. 

Miss  Fowler,  the  curator  of  the  Dante  and  Petrarch  collections,  reports  that, 
besides  caring  for  the  regular  accessions,  the  revision  of  Mr.  Fiske's  card  catalogue 
of  the  Petrarch  collection,  in  preparation  for  printing  it,  has  been  carried  on 
steadily  throughout  the  year  and  the  work  is  now  well  advanced. 

Mr.  Hermannsson,  the  curator  of  the  Icelandic  collection  reports  that  the 
revised  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  and  that 
he  has  read  the  page  proofs  of  476  pages.  He  has  also  prepared,  as  volume  six  of 
Islandica,  a  list  of  living  Icelandic  authors,  giving  brief  biographical  sketches  and 
lists  of  their  writings.    This  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  issued  in 

July. 

Professor  Burr,  the  Librarian  of  the  President  White  Historical  Library, 
makes  the  following  report: 
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Owing  to  my  absence  last  year  on  sabbatical  leave,  no  report  has  been  made 
you  from  the  President  White  Library  since  two  years  ago.  During  the  interval 
the  growth  of  the  library  has  been  stead  v.  The  income  of  the  Warfare  of  Science, 
which  in  191 1  amounted  to  $307,  was  in  1912,  $248,  and  has  been  used  mainly, 
as  hitherto,  to  build  up  the  collections  in  which  the  library  is  eminent;  and 
this  fund  has  been  supplemented  by  many  fresh  gifts  from  Ex-  President  White. 
The  appreciative  words  of  the  young  scholar  who  has  lately  given  the  world  the 
first  careful  book  on  the  history  of  witchcraft  in  England,  and  who  in  it,  after 
thanking  the  great  public  and  academic  libraries  in  which  he  made  research  in 
England  and  America,  acknowledges  his  deeper  obligation  to  "the  unrivalled 
White  collection  at  Cornell,"  have  quickened  Mr.  White's  interest,  I  think,  in 
this  side  of  his  library,  and  he  has  authorized  me  to  become  a  bidder  for  the 
notable  collection  of  a  European  jurist  ill  this  field,  or,  in  case  of  our  failure  to 
secure  it,  to  expend  the  same  amount  in  other  purchases  on  this  subject. 

One  of  our  graduates  who  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  another 
University  has  this  summer  undertaken  a  study  of  our  annotated  volumes  which 
once  belonged  to  Leigh  Hunt;  and  our  discovery  in  connection  with  this  that  one 
of  these  works  had  strayed  from  the  locked  presses  to  the  open  shelves  led  us  to  a 
general  verification  of  all  the  treasures  received  from  Mr.  White — the  books 
from  the  libraries  of  Buckle,  Macaulay,  Gray,  Southey,  Lamb,  Webster,  Maxi- 
milian of  Mexico,  and  other  men  of  note.  From  Buckle's  library  we  find  that 
we  possess  no  less  than  217  volumes,  nearly  all  annotated  or  marked  by  him, 
though  a  considerable  number  of  Mr.  White's  purchases  from  this  library  re- 
mained to  him  as  duplicates  of  books  already  possessed  by  the  University. 
Though  no  harm  seems  to  have  come  to  these  beside  legitimate  wear  and  the  loss 
of  a  couple  of  bookplates,  and  though  we  do  not  find  that  any  other  of  these 
treasures  has  been  lost  since  they  entered  into  the  full  possession  of  the  University 
Library  and  were  recorded  in  its  shelf-lists,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  list  them  now 
more  carefully,  to  restrict  more  closely  their  use,  and  to  withdraw  a  larger  number 
of  them  to  the  custody  of  the  locked  presses. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Austen,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  the  reference  and  loan 
departments  of  the  general  library,  in  submitting  the  statistics  of  the  recorded  use 
of  the  books,  reports  as  follows: 

The  removal  of  many  books,  not  duplicates,  from  the  general  library  to  de- 
partment collections  has  gone  on  as  heretofore,  and  each  year  the  increased 
number  of  such  books  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  general  library.  Most  of  these 
department  collections  being  closed  before  9  a.m.  and  after  5  p.m.  works  hardship 
to  those  needing  the  books  for  use  during  these  hours,  as  copies  are  not  to  be  had 
in  the  general  library.  To  obviate  this  the  books  so  transferred  should  be  limited 
to  duplicates,  or  these  collections  should  be  open  evenings.  With  the  increased 
number  of  users  of  the  library  the  problem  of  preventing,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  inevitable  conflict  of  use  increases  in  difficulty.  This  conflict  is  seldom  found 
between  students  and  teachers,  but  rather  between  readers  of  these  respective 
classes.  Experience  has  shown  that  teachers  rarely  need  books  out  in  the  hands 
of  students,  although  students  do  frequently  ask  for  books  drawn  out  by  instruc- 
tors. The  most  serious  problem  for  a  long  time  was  that  of  preventing  one  teacher 
from  interfering  with  others,  working  in  his  own  field  or  in  a  totally  different  one. 
This  came  from  one  man's  having  out  at  one  time  more  books  than  he  could 
constantly  be  in  need  of,  and  chiefly  from  his  practice  of  retaining  books  long  after 
they  were  no  longer  needed.  This  was  particularly  true  in  regard  to  bound 
periodicals.  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  rules  of  limiting  books  not  in  a 
teacher's  own  field  of  work  to  one  month,  and  also  of  putting  a  time  limitation 
on  all  periodical  literature  were  put  into  practice.  These  two  restrictions  have 
served  to  recall  to  the  library  much  material  that  was  no  longer  needed,  and  in 
that  way  the  subsequent  demands  for  these  books  have  been  met  when  made 
without  waiting  to  recall  such  books  when  asked  for.  At  the  present  time  volumes 
of  bound  periodicals  are  not  charged  to  laboratory  accounts,  unless  the  set  as  a 
whole  may  properly  be  so  dealt  with,  but  are  carried  on  personal  accounts  and 
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the  borrower  reminded  at  the  end  of  each  month  that  the  volume  is  wanted  back 
in  the  library  as  soon  as  the  present  need  is  satisfied.  This  is  also  true  of  books 
apparently  lying  outside  a  borrower's  own  field  of  work,  and  in  this  way  an 
attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  books  out  of  the  library  to  those  in  actual  use.  It 
might  be  possible  to  enforce  more  strictly  the  rule  limiting  the  number  of  books 
any  one  borrower  may  have  out  at  a  given  time,  and  thus  prevent  any  one  bor- 
rower from  retaining  more  books,  even  in  his  own  field,  than  he  can  be  m  need  of. 

The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  use  of  the  books,  representing,  prob- 
ably, about  one-third  of  the  actual  use  made  of  the  books  in  the  library: 

REFERENCE  AND  DEPARTMENT  USE 

1911-12  19x3-13 

Volumes  used  in  reading  room 77i004        86,187 

Volumes  sent  to  seminary  rooms 3,602  3,882 

Volumes  sent  to  departments 5i52i  51654 

HOME  USB 

Volumes  from  general  library 24,236        24,908 

Volumes  from  open  shelf  circulating  library 6,050  5,657 

Lent  to  other  libraries 274  196 

Total  recorded  use 1 16,747      126,574 

The  registered  users  of  the  general  library  are  as  follows:  University  officers 
461,  students  621,  special  borrowers  10.  During  the  year  we  have  borrowed 
from  other  libraries  159  volumes  and  have  lent  to  other  libraries  196  volumes. 
The  number  of  students  who  have  registered  and  taken  books  for  home  use  from 
the  open  shelf  circulating  collection  was  829  and  the  number  of  officers  261. 
The  number  of  readers  who  took  advantage  of  the  open  shelf  arrangement  and 
used  the  books  in  the  room,  without  taking  them  for  home  use,  was  4,303.  Dur- 
ing the  year  26  volumes  were  temporarily  recalled  from  this  collection  for  class 
use  in  the  general  library. 

The  recommendation  made  in  my  last  report  concerning  the  erection  of 
book  stacks  in  the  lecture  room  was  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  a  contract  was 
made  with  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
stack,  containing  9,194  feet  of  steel  shelving,  which  is  now  being  installed  and 
will  be  ready  to  use  before  the  end  of  the  summer  session.  This  will  relieve  the 
congestion  in  the  present*  stacks  and  provide  for  the  ordinary  accessions  of  the 
next  few  years. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ellis,  curator  of  the  shelves  reports  that  the  inventory  of  the  shelves 
revealed  292  volumes  on  the  wrong  shelves  as  against  274  last  year  and  318  the 
year  before.  More  than  this  number  were  also  found  misplaced  numerically 
though  on  the  right  shelf.  The  number  of  books  missing  from  the  stacks  this 
year  is  523.  In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  inspection  of  new  books  before 
sending  them  to  the  shelves,  Mr.  Ellis  has  prepared  carefully  detailed  plans  for 
the  changes  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  our  occupation  of  the  new  stacks,  in 
order  that  no  unnecessary  moving  or  confusion  may  take  place  when  the  book- 
moving  begins.  The  changes  planned  involve  the  transfer  of  so  many  books 
from  the  west  and  south  stacks,  and  the  consequent  re-arrangement  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  library,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  some  extra  help  in  order 
to  complete  the  work  before  the  opening  of  the  next  term  in  September. 
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In  the  first  term  of  the  year  Mr.  Austen  gave  his  regular  course  of  lectures 
on  the  arrangement  and  use  of  books,  and  in  the  second  term  a  course  of  practical 
exercises.  In  the  second  term  the  two-hour  course  in  general  bibliography  was 
given  by  the  Librarian.  The  annual  record  of  publications  by  the  University 
and  its  officers  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Thornburg  and  the  list  of  donors  by 
Miss  Leland  and  will  accompany  this  report. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Richard  Wagner,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  works  by  and  about  the  composer  was  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Pope,  for  the  show  cases  in  the  White  Historical  Library.  Here  were 
displayed  many  portraits  of  Wagner  and  his  friends,  facsimiles  of  his  autograph 
musical  scores  and  letters,  and  a  number  of  handsomely  illustrated  editions  of  his 
operas. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  appropriation  made  this  year  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals,  the  library  is  still  relatively  no  better  able  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago.  There  are  many  subjects 
of  importance  for  which  no  regular  provision  can  be  made  from  the  present  library 
funds.  Here,  as  I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  a  great  field  is  open  to  the 
Alumni,  with  numerous  opportunities  to  help  in  building  up  the  library  by  contri- 
butions, either  of  books,  or  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Even  small 
endowments  of  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  the  income  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  in  a  given  field  or  period,  would  gradually  build  up  important 
collections,  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  library 
for  scholarly  work.  Gifts  of  miscellaneous  publications,  especially  of  privately 
printed  works  and  of  local  historical  material,  such  as  society  and  municipal 
reports  and  documents,  are  always  welcome. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Wm.  Harris, 

Librarian. 
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PUBLICATIONS,  1912-13 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the  University 

Official  publications  of  Cornell  University.    Vol.  iii.  no.  A-C.,  no.  14-18; 
vol.  iv.  no.  A-B,  no.  1-12.     Ithaca,  1912-13.     22  nos.     8°.     Illus. 

Contents: — iii.  A.  The  dedication  of  Rand  Hall,  May  23,  1912. 

iii.  B.     Directory,  Cornell  University,  first  term,  19 12-13. 

iii.  C.  Report  nf  the  Treasurer  of  Cornell  University  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  August  i,  1912. 

iii.  14.     N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement,  1912-13. 

iii.  15.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement  of  winter  courses, 
1912-13. 

iii.  16.     General  Circular  of  Information,  1912-13.     New  ed.  Oct.  1,  1912. 

iii.  1 7.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  announcement  of  the  Department 
of  Forestry,  1912-13. 

iii.  18.    Twentieth  annual  report  of  President  Schurman,  1912-13. 

iv.  A      Directory,  Cornell  University,  second  term,  1912-13. 

iv.  B.  Ezra  Cornell;  the  first  Goldwin  Smith  lecture,  delivered  on  Founder's 
Day,  January  nth,  19 13,  by  James  Morgan  Hart. 

iv.  1.    General  Circular  of  Information,  19 13-14. 

iv.  2.  Announcement  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering. and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  19 13-14. 

iv.  3.    Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School,  19 13-14. 

iv.  4.  Announcement  of  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  music  in  the  22d  Summer  Session,  July  5  to  August  15,  1913. 

iv.  5.    Announcement  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  1913-14. 

iv.  6.    Announcement  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College,  19 13-14. 

iv.  7.    Announcement  of  the  22d  Summer  Session,  July  7- August  15,  1913* 

iv.  8.  Announcement  of  the  3rd  Summer  School  in  Agriculture,  July  7- 
August  15,  1913. 

iv.  9.    Announcement  of  the  College  of  Law,  1913-14. 

iv.  10.  Samples  of  entrance  and  scholarship  examination  papers,  1912. 

iv.  11.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  19 13-14. 

iv.  12.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture,  1913-14. 

Announcer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  published  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  Vol.  ii.  no.  1-9.  Oct.,  1912- 
June,  1913.    Ithaca.    9  nos.  f°. 

Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  No. 
3*7-333.  July.   1912-June,  19 13.    Ithaca,     17  nos.    8P.    Illus. 

Circular  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  no.  13- 
20    Oct.  1912-May,  1913.    Ithaca.    8  nos.    8°. 

The  Cornell  civil  engineer,  Vol.  xxi.  Oct.,  1912-June,  1913.  Ithaca.  8°. 
pp.  iv.  +  388  +  (2).    Illus. 

The  Cornell  Countryman,  Vol.  x.  Oct.  1912-June,  1913.  Ithaca.  8°. 
pp.  296.    Illus. 

The  Cornell  reading-courses.  Vol.  i,  no.  19-24;  ii.  no.  25-40.  Oct.,  1912- 
June,  1913.     Ithaca.     18  nos.    8°.    Illus. 

Cornell  rural  school  leaflet;  A.  G.  McCloskey,  editor.  Vol.  vi.  Sept.,  1912- 
March,  191 3.     Ithaca.    8°.    pp.  350.    Illus. 

Cornell  University  medical  bulletin.  Vol.  ii.  no.  1-3.  New  York,  1912-1913 
3  nos.    8°.    Illus. 

Contents :— ii.  1.    Announcement  of  the  Medical  College,  NewJYork  and 
Ithaca,  1912-1913. 
ii.   2.    Studies  from  the  Department  of  Physiology. 
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ii.  3.  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Medicine,  including  therapeutics, 
applied  pharmacology,  and  dermatology. 

Cornell  University  weekly  calendar.  Vol.  v.  no.  1-35.  Sept.  23,  19 12- 
June  13,  19 13.      Ithaca.  *  35  nos.     f°.     Broadside. 

The  Cornell  veterinarian.  Vol.  ii.  no.  2 — iii.  no.  1.  Jan.-June,  191 3.  2  nos. 
8°.     Illus. 

Islandica:  an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection 
in  Cornell  University  Library,  edited  by  G.  W.  Harris.  Vol.  vi.  Ithaca,  191 3. 
8°.    pp.  xiv.-f  69. 

Contents: — vi.     Icelandic  authors  of  to-day,  by  H.  Hermannsson. 

Journal  of  physical  chemistry;  editor,  W.  D.  Bancroft.  Vol.  xvi.  no.  7- 
xvii.  no.  6,  Oct.  1912-June,  1913.     Ithaca,  1913.    9  nos.    8°.     Illus. 

Issued  monthly  except  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  philosophical  review,  edited  by  J.  E.  Creighton  with  the  cooperation  of 
J.  Seth.  Vol.  xxi.  no.  4-xxii.  no.  3.  July,  1912-May,  1913.  2m.  New  York. 
6  nos.     8°. 

The  physical  review,  a  journal  of  experimental  and  theoretical  physics;  con- 
ducted, with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  by  E.  L.  Nichols, 
E.  Merritt,  and  F.  Bedell.  Vol.  xxxv.,  July-Dec.,  19 12.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1912. 
pp.  iv  +  494.     8°.     Illus. 

Publication  transferred  to  the  American  Physical  Society  after  19 12. 

Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College:  Studies  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy.     Vol.  iii.     New  York,  1912-13.     8°.    pp.  var.     Illus. 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  year  191 1-12,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  Jan.  27,  1913.    Albany,  1913.    8°.    pp.  182. 

By  Officers 

In  the  present  list  are  included  the  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  transactions,  etc.,  published  by  officers  and  fellows  of  the 
University  during  the  period  extending  from  July  I,  191 1,  to  June  30,  19 12, 
with  some  titles  omitted  in  previous  lists. 

Adams.  J.  Q.,  jr.  Every  woman  in  her  humor,  and  The  dumb  knight.  (Mod. 
Philol.,  x  (1913),  4I3)- 

Peter  Hausted's  The  rivall  friends,  with  some  account  of  his  other  works. 

(Jour,  of  English  and  Germ.  Philol.,  xi  (19 12),  433.) 

Some  notes  on  Hamlet.     (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxviii  (19 13),  39.) 

[Review  of]    How  a  man  may  choose  a  good  wife  from  a  bad,  edited  by 

A.  E.  H.  Swaen.     (Same,  xxviii  (1913),  107.) 

associate  editor.     Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  alteren  englischen  Dramas. 

Louvain,  Belgium.     1912-1013. 

Albee,  E.  [Reviews  off  Pounders  of  modern  psychology,  by  G.  S.  Hall. 
(Philos.  Rev.,  xxii  (19 13),  222.);  Kant  and  his  philosophical  revolution,  by  R.  M. 
Wenley.  (Same,  xxi  (1912),  683.);  The  principle  of  individuality  and  value, 
by  B.  Bosanquet.  (Same,  xxii  (1913),  308.) ;  A  short  history  of  ethics,  Greek  and 
modern,  by  R.  A.  P.  Rogers.     (Same,  xxi  (19 13),  701.) 

Alexander,  C.  P.  The  American  species  of  adelphomyia  Bergroth  (tipulidae, 
dipt.).     (Pomona  Jour,  of  Entomol.,  iv  (191 2),  829.) 

ty  A  Bromefiad-inhabiting  crane-fly  (tipulidae,  dipt.).     (Entomol.  News, 

xxiii  (1912),  415.) 

New  nearctic  tipulidae  (diptera).     (Psyche,  xix  (1912),  163.) 

New  neotropical  antochini  (tipulidae,  dipt.).     (Same,  xx  (1913),  40.) 

New  neotropical   tipulinae  (tipulidae,  dipt.).     (Annals  of  the  Entomol. 

Soc.  of  America,  v  (19 12),  345). 

A  new  species  of  dixa  from  Chili  (dixidae,  dipt.).     (Entomol.  News, 

xxiv  (1913).  176) 

New  species  of  furcomyia  (tipulidae).     (Canadian  Entomologist,  xliv 

(1912),  333.  361.) 

A  new  tropical  gonomyia  (tipulidae,  dipt.).     (Entomol.  News,  xxm 

(1912),  418.) 
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On  the  tropical  American  rhipidie  (tiputidae,  dipt.).     (Bull,  of  the 

Brooklyn  Entomol.  Soc,  viii  (1912),  6) 

A  revision  of  the  genus  brachyprernna  Osten  Sacken  (tipulidae,  dipt.), 

(Jour,  of  the  N.  Y.  Entomol.  Soc,  xx  (1912),  225.) 

A  revision  of  the  South  American  dipterous  insects  of  the  family  ptychop- 

teridse.     (Proc.  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  xliv  (19 13),  331.) 

A  synopsis  of  part  of  the  neotropical  crane-flies  of  the  sub-family 

limnobinse.     (Same,  xliv  (1913),  481.) 

and  M.  D.  Leonard.    A  new  palaearctic  geranomyia  (tipulidae,  dipt.). 

(Canadian  Entomologist,  xliv  (1912).  205.)  ■-»      t* 

Allen,  A.  A.    Bird  boxes.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vi  (19 13),  209.) 

How  the  swallows  learned  to  hunt.     (Country  Life  in  America,  xxiii 

(1913).  43-) 

The  peeper  (hyla  Pickeringii).    (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vi  (1913), 

337-) 

Phoebe  vs.  catbird,  a  study  in  adaptability.     (Bird  Lore,  xiv,  (19 12) 

269.) 

and  H.  H.  Knight    The  duck  hawks  of  Taughannock  gorge.     (Same, 

xv  (1913)  !•) 

Anderson,  R.  P.  A  portable  Pettersson-Palmqvist  apparatus.  (Jour,  of 
the  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  xxxv  (1913),  162.) 

Andrews,  A.  L.  Notes  on  North  American  sphagnum.  III-IV.  (Bryolo- 
gist,  xv-xvi  (1912-1913},  63.  70,  20.) 

Philological  aspects  of  the  "Plants  of  Wineland  the  Good."    (Rhodora, 

xv  (1913).  28.) 

Studies  in  the  Fornaldarsogur  Nordrlanda.  I.    The  HnSmundar  saga 

Gripssonar  56.     (Mod.  PhiloL,  x  (1913),  601.) 

Atkinson,  G.  F.  Gautieria  in  the  eastern  United  States.  (Botan.  Gazette, 
liv  (1912),  538.) 

Is  the  biennial  habit  of  Oenothera  races  constant  in  their  native  localities? 

(Science,  xxxvii  (1913).  716.) 

The  perfect  stage  of  the  ascochyta  on  the  hairy  vetch.     (Botan.  Gazette, 

liv  (1912),  537.) 

[Papers  from  the  laboratory  of  G.  F.  Atkinson.]  The  brown  leaf  spot  of  colt's 
foot,  tussilago  farfara  I ,  by  F.  A.  Wolf.  (Annales  Mycologici,  x  (1912),  65.); 
A  disease  of  the  cultivated  fig,  ficus  carica  1.,  by  F.  A.  Wolf.  (Same,  ix  (191 1), 
622.) ;  Life  history  of  some  species  of  ascochyta,  by  R*  E.  Stone.  (Same,  x  (191 2), 
565).;  A  new  wood-destroving  fungus,  by  A.  Ames.  (Botan.  Gazette,  lv  (1913), 
397.);  The  perfect  stage  of  actinonema  rosae,  by  F.  A.  Wolf.  (Same,  liv.  (19 13), 
216.) ;  Some  fungous  diseases  of  the  prickly  pear,  opuntia  Lindheimeri  Engelm,  by 
F.  A.  Wolf.  (Annales  Mycologici,  x  (19 12),  114.);  Spore  formation  in  podo- 
spora  anserina  (Rabh.)  Winter,  by  F.  A.  Wolf.  (Same,  x  (1912),  60.):  Studies  in 
pleurotus,  by  C.  D.  Learn.  (Same,  x  (1912),  542.);  Studies  in  the  development 
of  xvlaria.  bv  H.  B.  Brown.     (Same,  xi  (1913),  1.) 

Austen,  W.  R  ights  of  the  users  of  a  college  and  University  library,  and  how  to 
preserve  them.     (Public  libraries,  xviii  (19 13),  6.) 

Bailey,  E.  J.  Studies  in  English  masterpieces,  xxi-xxiv.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1912.     4  nos.     320. 

Outlines  of  English  masterpieces;    a  series  of  ten  articles.     (Amer. 

Education,  xvi  (1912-1913).) 

[Review  of]  Browning  and  his  century,  by  H.  A.  Clarke.    (South  Atlantic 

Quarterlv.  xii  (1913).  '7*.) 

Bailey,  H.  C.    See  Murlin,  J.  R.,  and  H.  C.  Bailey. 

Baldwin,  W.  M.  Die  Entwicklung  der  Fasern  der  Zonula  Zinnii  im  Auge  der 
weissen  Maus  nach  der  Geburt.  (Archiv  fur  mikroskopische  Anatomic  lxxx 
(1912),  274.) 

Muscle  fibres  and  muscle  cells  of  the  adult  white  mouse  heart.     (Anato- 

mischer  Anzeiger.  xlii  (191 2),  177.) 

The  relation  of  muscle  cell  to  muscle  fibre  in  voluntary  striped  muscle. 

(Zeitschrift  fur  allgemeine  Physiologie,  xiv  (1913),  130.) 
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The  relation  of  muscle  fibrillae  to  tendon  fibrillae  in  voluntary  striped 

muscles  of  vertebrates.     (Morphologisches  Jahrbuch,  xlv  (19 13),  249.) 

The  relation  of  the  sarcolemma  to  the  muscle  cells  of  voluntary  verte- 
brate striped  muscle  fibres  and  its  morphological  nature.  (Zeitschrift  fur  al- 
lgemeine  Physiologie,  xiv  (1013),  146.) 

Bancroft,  W.  D.  The  chemical  action  of  light.  (8th  Internat.  Congress  of 
Applied  Chem.,  xx  (1912),  31.) 

Chemical  production  of  light.     (Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  clxxv 

(1913),  129.) 

Chemiluminescence.     (8th  Internat.  Congress  of  Applied  Chem.,  xx 

(1912),  25.) 

The  double  spectrum  of  sodium  chloride.    (Same,  xx  (1912),  37.) 

The  effect  of  bromide.     (Same,  xx  (19 12),  45.) 

The  latent  image.     (Same,  xx  (19 12),  51.) 

The  permanency  of  paintings.     (Same,  xx  (1912),  59.) 

Also  in  the  Tour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvi  (191 2),  529. 

The  photochemical  oxidation  of  benzene.     (Siame,  xx  (1912),  75.) 

Also  in  the  Jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvi  (1912),  556. 

— —  The  photographic  plate  IX.     (jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvii  (1913),  93.) 

The  study  of  environment.     (Biochem.  Bull.,  i  (1912),  382.) 

The  theory  of  emulsification.    IV-V.     (Jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvi- 

xvii  (1912-1913),  739,  501.) 

and  T.  R.  Briggs.    Blue  gelatine-copper.     (8th  Internat.  Congress  of 

Applied  Chem.,  xxii  (1912),  7.) 

Also  in  Jour,  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem.,  v  (19 13),  9  ,and  Trans, 
of  the  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc,  xxii  (19 12),  287. 

and  M.  A.  Gordon.    The  silver  equivalent  of  hydroquinone.     (Same, 

xx  (1912),  101.) 

The  protective  action  of  sulphite.     (Same,  xx  (1912),  115.) 

and  J.  M.  Lohr.    The    tensile    strengths    of   the    copper-zinc   alloys. 

(Same,  ii  (1012),  9.) 

ana  others.    Rapid  testing  of  dyes  and  pigments,  by  W.  D.  Bancroft, 

A.  S.  Elsenbast  and  G.  E.  Grant.    Same,  xx  (191 2),  91.) 

The  second  positive,  by  W.  D.  Bancroft,  A.  S.  Elsenbast  and  G.  E. 

Grant.     (Same,  xx  (1912),  83.) 

Study  of  a  small  carborundum  furnace,  by  W.  D.  Bancroft,  L.  V. 

Walker,  and  C.  F.  Miller.   «(Same,  xxl  (19 12),  19.) 

Also  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Electrochemical  Soc,  xxii  (1912),  73. 

[Papers  from  the  laboratory  of  W.  D.  Bancroft,  published  in  the  8th  Internat. 
Congress  of  Applied  Chem.]:  Color  photography  of  luminescence  by  E.  F.  Far- 
nau  and  T.  M.  Lohr,  xx  (1912),  137;  The  effect  of  pressure  on  the  color  of  amor- 
phous substances  by  E.  F.  Farnau,  xx  (1912),  129;  The  effect  of  temperature  on 
cathodoluminescence  by  E.  F.  Farnau,  xx  (1912),  133;  Experiments  on  crystal - 
loluminescence,  by  E.  F.  Farnau,  xx  (1912),  127. 

[Papers  from  the  laboratory  of  W.  D.  Bancroft,  published  in  the  Jour,  of 
Physical  Chem.]:  Anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and  water  by  D.  T.  Wilber,  xvii 
(*9 '3)1  556;  Colloidal  suspension  of  graphite  by  H.  L.  Doyle,  xvii  (19 13),  390; 
The  electro-chemical  production  of  colloidal  copper  by  T.  R.  Briggs,  xvii  (19 13), 
281;  Indirect  analysis  of  a  ferric  oxide  gel.  by  H.  B.  Weiser,  xvii  (1913),  536; 
The  photosensitiveness  of  Fehling's  solution  by  A.  Leighton,  xvii  (1913),  205; 
Rapid  testing  of  dyes  and  pigments  by  G.  E.  Grant  and  A.  S.  Elsenbast,  xvi 
(191 2),  546;  The  second  positive  by  A.  S.  Elsenbast  and  G.  E.  Grant,  xvi  (1912), 
662;  The  silver  equivalent  of  hydroquinone  by  M.  A.  Gordon,  xvii  (1913),  47; 
Studies  on  cellulose  by  E.  G.  Parker,  xvii  (19 13),  219. 

Also  about  sixty  book  reviews  in  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

editor.    Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Barnard,  W.  N.    See  Hirshfeld,  C.  F.,  and  W.  N.  Barnard. 

Barnes,  F.  A.    See  Crandall,  C.  L.,  and  F.  A.  Barnes. 

Barms,  M.  F.  Late  blight  and  rot  of  potatoes.  (Circular  of  the  Cornell 
Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  19  (1913),  77.) 
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Bauer,  J.  The  accountancy  of  interest  and  discount  on  notes.  Article  i- 
(Jour,  of  Accounting,  xiii  (191 2),  248.) 

Same.    Article  2.     (Same,  xv  (1913)  341.) 

The  moral  aspects  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living.    Address  delivered  at 

the  First  Baptist  Church,  Sunday  evening  26  Jan.,  19 13.  (Ithaca  Daily  Jour., 
28  Jan.,  1913) 

N.    Y.    Workmen's    Compensation    Act    unconstitutional.     (Amer. 

Economic  Rev.,  i  (191 1),  634.) 

The  problem  of  rural  credit.     (Cornell  Countryman,  x  (191 3),  218.) 

Rising  prices  and  the  public.     (Popular  Science  Monthly,  lxxxi  (1912), 

564) 

Washington  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  unconstitutional.     (Amer. 

Economic  Rev.,  li  (1912),  187.) 

[Reviews  of]  Depreciation  and  wasting  assets  and  their  treatment  in 

assessing  annual  profit  and  loss,  by  P.  D.  Leake.  (Same,  iii  (19 13),  387;  In- 
surance science  and  economics,  by  F.  L.  Hoffman.  (Same,  ii  (1912),  690.); 
Selected  articles  on  compulsory  insurance,  by  E.  D.  Bullock.  (Same,  iii  (1913), 
433.);  Uniform  classification  of  accounts  for  gas  corporations  prescribed  by  the 
railroad  commission  of  the  state  of  California;  adopted  Oct.23, 191 2;  effective 
Jan.  1,  1913:  For  electric  corporations,  For  water  corporations.  (Same,  iii 
(1913)*  188.);  Abstracts  and  annotations  of  current  articles  on  accounting. 
(Same,  ii— iii  (1912-1913).  47*.  744»  99'.  223,  497.) 

Beal,  A.  C.  The  business  of  floriculture.  (Cornell  Countryman,  x  (1913), 
102.) 

Culture  of  the  sweet  pea  (Sweet  pea  studies  III).     (Bull,  of  the  Cornell 

University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  320  (191 2),  657.) 

Horticultural  nomenclature;    a  report  of  the  botanist.     (Proc.  of  the 

28th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Soc.  of  Amer.  Florists,  (1912),  139.) 

Professor  John  Craig.     (Cornell  Countryman,  x  (1912),  10.) 

Winter  flowering  sweet  peas  (Sweet  pea  studies  II).    (Bull,  of  the  Cornell 

University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  319  (1912),  618.) 

Bedell,  F.  Systems  of  units.  (Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
(1913),  2610.) 

•  editor.    The  Physical  Review,  1912-1913. 

Benjamin,  E.  W.  Community  co-operation  for  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs. 
(Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Jour.,  ii  (191 2),  no.  6.) 

Co-operative  marketing  of  poultry  and  poultry  products.     (Poultry 

Husbandry,  viii  (19 13),  1.) 

Poultry  and  eggs  as  demanded  by  the  consumers.     (Ottawa  Valley 

Jour.,  xxii  (1912)  9.) 

The  preservation  of  food  for  the  home:   III.  Preservation  of  eggs. 

(Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Lesson  for  the  Farm  Home,  i  (191 2),  298.) 

Bennett,  C.  E.  The  claims  of  cultural  studies.  (Cornell  Era,  xlv  (1913), 
545.) 

Bennett,  C.  W.  Electro-deposition  of  brass  and  bronze.  (Trans,  of  the 
Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc,  xxiii  (1912).  251.) 

Also  in  the  Metal  Industry,  ii  (1912),  170. 

Electro-deposition  of  copper.     (Same,  xxiii  (1912),  233.) 

Glycerol  as  sensitizer.     (8th  Internat,  Congress  of  Applied  Chem.,  lxx 

(1912),  121.) 

Also  in  Jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvi  (1912),  614.) 

Photochemical  reduction  of  copper  sulphate.     (Same,  xx  (1912),  123.) 

Also  in  Jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvi  (1912).  782. 

and  C.  O.  Brown.    Concentration  changes  in  the  electrolysis  of  copper 

sulphate  solutions.     (Jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvii  (19 13),  373.) 

Also  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  xxiii  (19 13!)  383. 

and  H.  N.  Gilbert.    Some  tests  of  the  Edison  storage  battery.     (Same, 

xvii  (1913).  322.) 

Also  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Electro-chem.  Soc.,  xxiii  (1913^  359. 

Also  seven  signed  book  reviews  in  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
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Bentley,  J.,  jr.  The  care  of  the  farm  woodlot.  (Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Dept.  of  Agr  ,  no.  37  (1911-12).  1388.) 

Forest  planting  at  Cornell  University.     (Amer.  Forestry,  xvii  (19 12- 

716.) 

Practical  forestry  at  Cornell.     (Cornell  Countryman,  x  (1912),  14) 

Tree  Study.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vi  (19 12).  153.) 

Birch,  R.  R.  Serum  as  a  factor  in  inter-herd  control  of  hog  cholera  in  New 
York.     (Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet  Coll.,  (1911-1912),  131O 

Bizzell,  J.  A.    See  Lyon,  T.  L.,  and  J.  A.  Bizzell. 

Blakey,  R.  G.    "American  beet  sugar  and  the  tariff."     (Independent,  lxxiv 

(1913).  "79-) 

Beet  sugar  and  the  tariff.     (Jour,  of  Polit.  Econ.,  xxiii  (1913),  540.) 

The  proposed  sugar  tariff.     (Polit.  Sci.  Quarterly,  xxviii  (19 13),  230.) 

Bogert,  G.  G.  The  sale  of  goods  in  New  York:  a  commentary  on  the  Sales 
Act  of  191 1  and  related  statutes.     Northport,  L.  I.,  1912.     8°.    pp.  400. 

Bolton,  R.  R.    See  Williams,  W.  L.,  and  others. 

Boring,  E.  G.  Introspection  in  dementia  precox.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology 
xxiv  (1913)*  145-) 

The  negative  reaction  under  light-adaptation  in  the  Planarian.     (Jour, 

of  Animal  Behavior,  ii  (1912).  299.) 

joint  author.  New  apparatus  for  acoustical  experiments,  by  M.  Bentley, 

E.  G.  Boring,  and  C.  A.  Ruckmich.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology,  xxiii  (1912), 

509) 

Bradley,  J.  C.  The  sincidae  of  North  America.  (Jour  of  Entomc  U  >*y  and 
Zoology,  v  (19 13),  i.) 

and  others.    Concerning  nomina  conservanda  and  a  referendum  to  all 

zoologists,  by  J.  C.  Bradley,  J.  H.  Comstock,  J.  F.  Needham,  H  D  Reed.  W.  A. 
Riley,  Anna  H.  Morgan,  G.  W.  Herrick.C.  R.  Crosby,  A.  H.  Wright,  R.  Mathe- 
son,  G.  C.  Embody.     (Science,  n.s.  xxxvi  (19 12),  10.) 

Bretz.  J.  P.  [Review  of)  History  of  the  British  post  office,  by  J  C.  Hem- 
meon.     (Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  xviii  (1912),  145.) 

Ml  Brown,  C.  O.  [Reviews  of]  Elementary  applied  chemistry,  by  L.  B  Allyn. 
(Tour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvii  (19 13),  370.);  General  and  industrial  inorganic 
chemistry,  by  E.  Molinari.  (Same,  xvii  (1913),  558.);  Reviews,  questions  and 
problems  in  chemistry,  by  M.  S.  H.  Unger.  (Same,  xvii  (1913),  371.);  A  text 
book  of  physics,  by  A.  W.  Duff.     (Same,  xvii  (1913),  180.) 

See  also  Bennett,  C.  W.  and  C.  O.  Brown. 

Brown,  H.  P.  Growth  studies  in  forest  trees.  (Bo tan.  Gazette,  liv  (1912), 
386.) 

Pith-ray  flecks  in  wood.     (Circular  of  the  U.  S.  Agr.  Dept.,  no.  215 

(1913).  1-) 

Brown,  H.  W.    Connections  for  synchronizing.     (Electric  Jour.,  ix  (1912), 

634-) 

)     Burnett,  S.  H.    Arterial  sclerostomatosis  in  the  horse.     (Report  of  the  N.  Y 

State  Vet.  Coll.,  (1911-1912),  70.) 

Also  in  the  Cornell  Veterinarian,  ii  (1912),  72. 

Sclerostomatosis  of  the  arteries  in  the  horse.     (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Vet. 

Med.  Assoc.,  (1912),  302.) 

Verminous  asteritis  in  the  horse.     (Proc.  of  the  23d  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Med.  Soc,  (1912),  171.) 

editor.     Cornell  Veterinarian,  1913. 

Burr,  G.  L.    Anent  the  Middle  Ages.     (Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  xviii  (19 13),  710.) 

associate  editor.     American  Historical  Review ,  1 9 1 2- 1 9 1 3 . 

Burrows,  M.  T.  Rhythmical  activity  of  isolated  heart  muscle  cells  in  vitro. 
(Science,  n.s.,  xxxvi  (1912),  90.) 

Rhythmische  Kontraktionen  der  isolierten  Herzmuskelzelle  ausserhalb 

des  Organismus.     (Munchner  Medizinische  Wochenshcrift,  no.  27  (191 2.).) 

Carpenter,  C.  K.  Thermometer  and  mercury-column  readings  on  high- 
vacuum  condensers.     (Power,  xxxvii  (19 13),  681.) 
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Carpenter,  R.  C.  The  automobile  as  a  product  of  research  and  investigation. 
(Sibley  Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxvii  (1913),  341.) 

Critical  speeds  of  automobile  shafting;  discussion.     (Trans,  of  the  Soc. 

of  Automobile  Engineers,  viii,  pt.  1  (1913),  190.) 

Horse  power  formulae  for  automobile  engines.     (Same,  viii  (1913),  148.) 

Probable  future  four  cylinder  car.     (Same,  viii  (1913),  173.) 

Catterall,  R.  C.  H.  Anglo-Dutch  relations,  1 654-1 660.  (Annual  Report  of 
the  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  (1910),  101.) 

Chamot,  E.  M.    Sanitary  Chemistry.     (Amer.  Year  Book.     (1912),  638.) 

The  standard  methods  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  Public  Health,  iii  (1913),  371.) 

Church,  I.  P.  [Review  of)  The  principles  of  structural  mechanics,  treated 
without  the  use  of  the  higher  mathematics,  by  P.  J.  Waldram.  (Cornell  Civil 
Engineer,  xxi  (1913),  308.) 

Clark,  E.  D.,  joint  author.  Biochemical  studies  on  soils  subjected  to  dry 
heat,  by  F.  J.  Seaver  and  E.  D.  Clark.     (Biochemical  Bull.,  i  (1912),  A13.) 

Coca,  A.  F.,  and  E.  S.  L'Esperance.  A  modification  of  the  technic  of  the 
Wassermann  reaction.     (Zeitschrift  fur  Immunitatsforschung,  xiv  (1912),  139.) 

Also  in  Archives  of  Internal  Med.,  ii  (1913),  84.) 

See  also  Weil,  R.,  and  A.  F.  Coca. 

Coffen,  F.  H.    See  Meara,  F.  S.,  and  others. 

Cole,  L.  G.  Preliminary  report  on  the  diagnosis  of  postpyloric  (duodenal) 
ulcer  by  means  of  serial  radiography.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcvii  (19 13),  960.) 

Serial  radiography  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the 

stomach,  gall-bladder  infection,  and  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer.  (Archives  of  the 
Roentgen  Ray,  xvii  (1912),  172.) 

The  value  of  serial  radiography  in  gastro-intestinal  diagnosis.     (Jour,  of 

the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lix  (1912),  1947.) 

Coleman,  W.  Five  years'  experience  with  the  high  calory  diet  in  typhoid 
fever.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  lix,  (1912),  363.) 

Nutrition  and  dietetics.     (Thereapeusis  of  internal  diseases,  in  four 

volumes;   edited  by  F.  Forschheimer.  i  (1913),  599.) 

Weight  curves  in  typhoid  fever.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences, 

cxliv  (1912),  659.) 

Coley,  W.  B.  Bullet  wound  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  first  and  second 
dorsal  vertebrae;  laminectomy;  removal  of  the  bullet;  complete  recovery. 
(Annals  of  Surgery,  lvi  (1912),  60.) 

Chapter  on  "hernia."     (Progressive  Medicine,  ii  (1913),  17.) 

"Myositis  ossificans  traumatica."     (Annals  of  Surgery,  lvii  (1913),  305.) 

Comfort,  W.  W.  Adenet  le  Roi:  the  end  of  a  literary  era.  (Quarterly  Rev., 
ccxviii  (1913),  413.) 

On  starting  right.     (Springfield  Sunday  Republican,  21  July,  19 12.) 

Trials  of  a  housekeeper  in  1400.     (Nation,  xcvi  (1913),  281.) 

Comstock,  A.  B.  John  Walton  Spencer.  (Arbor  Day  Annual,  N.  Y.  State 
Education  Dept.  19 13.) 

Nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture.     (Nature  Study  Review,  viii 

(1912),  217.) 

Nature  study  as  a  servant.     (Same,  viii  (1912),  131.) 

Comstock,  J.  H.    See  Bradley,  J.  C.,  and  others. 

Conner,  L.  A.  A  contribution  to  the  symptomatology  of  thrombophlebitis 
in  typhoid  fever.     (Archives  of  Internal  Med.,  x  (191 2),  534.) 

Cooke,  R.  A.  The  fate  of  parenterally  introduced  glycogen  in  human  and 
experimental  diabetes.     (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  x  (19 12),  39.) 

Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.   Sci.,  cxliv 

(1912),  203.) 

Cooper,  Lane.  Aristotle  on  the  art  of  poetry;  an  amplified  version,  with 
supplementary  illustrations:  for  students  of  English.  Boston,  1913.  8°. 
pp.  xxix  +  101. 

Methods  and  aims  in  the  study  of  literature.    Ithaca,  1912.    8°.  pp.  17. 
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Ancient  and  modern  letters.     (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  xi  ^1912),  234.) 

Appeared  also,  in  part,  in  the  Classical  Weekly,  vi  (1912),  73. 

The  first  person  in  Wordsworth  and  Shakespeare.     (Notes  and  Queries, 

nth  sen,  v  (1912),  65.) 

Lamb  on  Wordsworth's  'To  Joanna.'     (Same,  vii  (1913),  223.) 

'Visto'-'Vista.'     (Same,  vi  (1912),  437.) 

[Reviews  of]    Le  genie  litteVaire,  par  A.  Remond  et  Paul  Voivenel. 

(Philosophical  Rev.,  xxii  (19 13)  86) ;  Lord  Byron  as  a  satirist  in  verse,  by  C.  M. 
Fuess.     (Dial,  liv  (1913).  48.) 

Crandall,  C.  L.  Address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Association  of  Civil 
Engineers.     (Cornell  Civil  Engineer,  xxi  (19 13),  408.) 

Report  of  Committee  XV  on  iron  and  steel  structures.    (Proc.  of  the  13th 

Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer.  Railway  Engineering  Assoc,  xiii  (1912),  81. J 

Also  in  the  Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Railway  Engineering  Assoc.,  no.  152  (1912),  81.) 

and  F.  A.  Barnes.    Railroad  construction.     New  York,  19 13.     8°.    pp. 

viii  +  321.     Illus. 

Crane,  T.  F.  Address  before  the  New  York  Iota  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
May  25,  19 12.  (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Rochester:  The  commencement 
of  19 1 2  and  autumn  announcements,  viii  (1912),  28.) 

The  exemplum  in  England.    [Review  of]  The  exemplum  in  the  early 

religious  and  didactic  literature  of  England,  by  J.  A.  Mosher.  (Mod.  Lang. 
Notes,  xxvii  (1912),  213). 

New  analogues  of  old  tales.    [Review  of  JSxempla  aus  Handschriften  des 

Mittelalters  herausgegeben  von  J.  Klapper.]     (Mod.  Philol.,  x  (1913),  301.) 

Robert  Collyer  and  Cornell  University:  an  address  delivered  in  Sage 

Chapel  at  the  service  held  in  memory  of  Robert  Collyer,  Feb.  2,  191 3.  (Christian 
Register,  xcii  (19 13),  271.) 

Crehore,  A.  C.     See  Meara,  F.  S.,  and  others. 

Creighton,  J.  E.    The  Copernican  revolution  in  philosophy.     (Philos.  Rev., 

xxii  (1913).  I33-) 

The  government  of  American  universities.     (University  control,  ed.  by 

J.  M.  Cattell  (1913).  393-) 

[Reviews  of]  The  evolution  of  educational  theory,  by  J.  Adams.     Philos. 

Rev.,  xxi  (1912),  608.);  Immanuel  Kant's  Leben,  by  K.  Vorlander.  (Same,  xxi 
(1912),  609.) 

American  editor.     Kant-Studien.     1912-1913. 

editor.     The  Philosophical  Review.     1912-1913. 

Crosby,  C.  R.     See  Bradley,  J.  C,  and  others. 

Dana,  C.  L.  The  doctor's  future;  address  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  27  Nov.,  1912.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcvii  (1913), 

1.) 

Mental  tests;    read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Practitioners'  Society  of  New 

York,  1  Nov.,  1912.     (Med.  Rec.,  lxxxiii  (1913),  1.) 

Occupational  nervous  and  mental  diseases.     (Amer.  Labor  Legislation 

Rev.,  ii  (1912),  217.) 

The  occupational  neuroses;    a  clinical  study  of  one  hundred  cases; 

read  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  4  Jan.,  19 12.  (Med. 
Rec.,  lxxxi  (19 1 2),  451.) 

Rest  and  play.     (N.  Y.  Times,  16  Sept.,  1912.) 

Daugherty,  R.  L.     Flow  of  water  over  weirs.     (Power,  xxxvii  (1913),  682.) 

Theory  of  the  reaction  turbine.     (Sibley  Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxvii 

(1913)  299.) 

Water  rheostats.     (Power,  xxxvii  (1913),  857.) 

De  Garmo,  C.  Aesthetic  education.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1913.  8P.  pp.  xi  + 
161.     Plates.     (Cornell  study  bulletins  for  teachers,  No.  6.) 

Dennis,  L.  M.    Gas  analysis.     New  York,  19 13.    8°.    pp.  xvi  +  434.    Illus. 

Eine  neue  Form  des  Orsatapparates.     (Jour,  fur  Gasbeleuchtung  und 

Wasserversorgung,  lvi  (19 13),  400.) 

A  new  form  of  Orsat  apparatus.     (Jour.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  iv  (1912),  898.) 
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and  W.  J.  O'Brien.    The  determination  of  phosphorus  in  commercial 

acetylene.     (Same,  iv  (1912),  834.) 

Douglas,  J.  F.  H.  The  propagation  of  electric  energy  by  standing  and 
travelling  waves.     (Electrical  World,  lx  (i9i2),3ii.) 

Dresbach,  M.  Examinatoins  of  the  eyes  of  college  students.  (Med.  Record, 
lxxxii  (1912),  190.) 

and  S.  A.  Munford.    Interpolated  extrasystoles  of  frequent  occurrence, 

in  an  otherwise  normal  human  heart.  (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med., 
x  (1912).  6.) 

Du  Bois,  E.  F.  The  absorption  of  food  in  typhoid  fever.  (Archives  of 
Internal  Med.,  x  (19 12),  177.) 

See  also  Wiggers,  C.  J.,  and  E.  F.  Du  Bois, 

Durham,  C.  L.    Formal  Latin  and  informal  Latin.     (Classical  Weekly,  vi 

(1913).  97-) 

Eames,  A.  J.    The  Morphology  of  agathis  australis.     (Annals  of  Botany, 

xxvii  (1913).  *•) 

Edgar,  J.  C.  The  practice  of  obstetrics,  4th  ed.,  revised.  22d  thous.  Phila- 
delphia, 19 12.     40.     pp.  xxii  -f  1062.     Illus. 

The  infant  pulmotor;  an  apparatus  for  artificial  respiration  on  asphyxiat- 
ed new  born  infants.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  lxvii  (19 13),  1.) 

Eggleston,  C.  Biological  standardisation  of  the  digitalis  bodies  by  the  cat 
method  of  Hatcher.     (Amer.  jour,  of  Pharmacy,  lxxxv  u9'3)»  99-) 

Clinical  observations  on  the  duration  of  digitalis  action.     (Jour,  of  the 

Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  lix  (1912),  1352.) 

The  relative  value  of  the  •  'natural"  and  the  synthetic  salicylates.     (Same, 

lix,  (1912),  2057.) 

and  R.  A.  Hatcher.    The  emetic  action  of  the  digitalis  bodies.     (Same, 

lx  (1913).  499) 

See  also  Hatcher,  R.  A.  and  C.  Eggleston. 

Embody,  G.  C.  Crustacea;  a  key  to  the  common  genera  occurring  in  fresh 
waters  of  the  eastern  United  States,  prepared  for  students  of  fish  culture.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  1913.     8°.     pp. 

[Reviews  of]  Atlantic-Salme  im  Susswasser,  von  C.  G.  Atkins.     (Oester- 

reichische  Fischerei-Zeitung.,  x  (1913),  165.);  Bericht  uber  die  an  den  Survey- 
werken  auf  dem  Illinois  River  erzieltcn  Resultate,  von  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes.  (Same, 
*  (1913).  126.);  Bringen  die  Brutstatten  der  grossen  Seen  dem  handeltreibenden 
Fischer  Nutzen?  von  S.  W.  Downing.  (Same,  x  (19 13),  164.);  Ecological  notes 
on  the  fishes  of  Walnut  Lake,  Michigan,  by  T.  L.  Hankinson.  (Same,  ix  (1912), 
464.);  Increasing  and  insuring  the  natural  food  supply  of  small-mouth  black 
bass  fry,  and  notes  on  combination  of  breeding  and  rearing  ponds,  by  D.  Lydell. 
(Same,  ix  (1912),  464.);  The  investigation  of  a  river  system  in  the  interest  of  its 
fisheries,  by  S.  A.  Forbes.  (Same,  ix  (19 12),  464);  1st  Berieselung  der  Forellen- 
kulture schadlich?  von  W.T.Thompson.  (Same,  x  (1913),  126);  The  magni- 
tude and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  1910,  by 
R.  S.  Johnson.  (Same,  ix  (19 12),  464);  Notes  on  black  bass,  by  T.  H.  Bean. 
(Same,  ix  (1912),  463.);  Observations  on  the  small-mouthed  black  bass,  by  W.  E. 
Meehan.  (Same,  ix  (19 12),  464.);  Rescue  work;  the  saving  of  fish  from  over- 
flowed lands,  by  S.  P.  Bartlett.     (Same,  ix  (19 12),  464.) 

See  also  Bradley,  J.  C,  and  others. 

Erdman,  S.  The  acute  effects  of  caisson  disease  or  aeropathy;  a  paper  read 
before  the  XVth  Internat.  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  24  Sept.,  191 2. 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  cxlv  (1013),  520.) 

Faust,  A.  B.  Commencement  address  at  the  Normal  College  of  the  North 
American  Gymnastic  Union,  at  Indianapolis,  June  22,  19 12.  (Mind  and  Body, 
xix  (1913).  355) 

1  Reviews  of]  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft,  von 

Johannes  Dierauer.  (Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  xviii  (1913),  362.);  Guide  to  the  manu- 
script materials  relating  to  American  history  in  the  German  State  Archives. 
(Same,  xviii  (19 12),  149.) 
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Pippin,  E.  O.  *  Deep  plowing.  (International  Harvester  Co.  Almanac, 
(1913).  39.) 

Factors  in  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil.     (Jour. 

of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Agronomy,  i  (1913)      .) 

Farm  drainage  as  applied  to  the  orchards  in  the  Hudson  Valley.     (Proc. 

of  the  nth  Annual  Eastern  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers'  Assoc., 
(1913),  214.) 

Importance  and  value  of  reasonable  drainage  of  the  soil.     (Tribune 

Farmer,  xii  (1913),  no.  599.) 

Legal  provisions  for  agricultural  drainage  in  New  York.     (Proc.  of  the 

73rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.f  (1913). 

Also  in  the  Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agr.,  no.  47  (1913),  1178,  and  in 
the  Tribune  Farmer,  xii  (1 913),  no.  586. 

Maintenance  of  soil  fertility  on  the  dairy  farm.     (De  Laval  Dairy 

Handbook,  (19 13),  9.) 

The  soil  type  as  the  basis  of  selection  of  a  commercial  fertilizer.  (Com- 
mercial Fertilizer  Handbook,  (19 13),  42.) 

Tilth  and  tillage  of  the  soil.     (Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Lesson  for  the 

Farm,  ii  (1913),  157.) 

Fish,  P.  A.     Exercises  in  physiology.    3d  ed.  Ithaca,  1913.     8°.    pp.  120. 

Bob  veal  and  the  conservation  of  the  meat  supply.     (Proc.  of  tne  Amer. 

Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  (1912),  550.) 

Is  there  a  dearth  of  legal  veterinarians  in  New  York?  (Cornell  Veteri- 
narian, ii  (1913),  57.) 

Real  professional  success.     (Same,  ii  (1913),  53.) 

Tardy  licenses.     (Same,  ii  (1913),  59.) 

The  veterinary  therapeutics  of  New  York  State.     (Same,  ii  (1913),  55.) 

editor.     Cornell  Veterinarian,  1913. 

Fitch,  C.  P.,  joint  author.  Parinaud's  conjunctivitis,  by  J.  S.  Kirkendall  and 
C.  P.  F;tch.     (Med.  Rec.  Ixxxii  (1912),  888.) 

See  also  Moore,  V.  A.,  and  C.  P.  Fitch. 

See  also  Sunderville,  fe.,  and  C.  P.  Fitch. 

— • —  See  also  Williams,  W.  L.,  and  others. 

Fitzpatrick,  H.  M.  A  comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  fruit 
body  in  phallogaster  hysterangium  and  gautieria.     (Annales  Mycologici,  xi  ( 1 9 1 3) 

Flint,  A     Sexual  crimes.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xevi  (19 12),  205.) 

Forman,  A.  H.  A  method  for  the  production  of  a  high  potential  for  electro- 
meter work.     (Physical  Rev.,  xxxv  (1912),  253.) 

Foster,  W.  S.,  translator.  The  association  method  in  criminal  procedure, 
by  P.  Menzrath.     (Jour-  oi  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  iv  (1913),  58.) 

See  also  Titchener,  E.  B.,  and  W.  S.  Foster. 

Frost,  J.  N.    See  Williams,  W.  L.,  and  others. 

Gage,  S.  H.  Recent  developments  in  drawing  by  the  aid  of  projection 
apparatus  used  on  the  house  lighting  system.  (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Microscopical 
Soc.,  xxxi  (1912),  177.) 

George,  S.  G.  The  fallacy  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  concrete  in  construc- 
tion.    (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Municipal  Improvements,  (1912),  193.) 

Gibson,  C.  L.  Accessory  pancreas  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  (Med. 
Record,  Ixxxii  (191 2),  126.) 

Gilbert,  A.  H.  Milton's  translation  from  Arios to.  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes, 
xxvii  (1912),  229.) 

A  "Mystical  man"  at  Sturbridge  Fair.      (Notes  and  Queries,  ser.  11, 

v  (1912),  503.) 

The  tower  of  fame  in  Milton.     (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxviii  (1913),  30.) 

Gilbert,  A.  W.    See  Upton,  G.  B.,  and  A.  W.  Gilbert. 

Gilbert,  H.  N.    See  Bennett,  C.  W.,  and  H.  N.  Gilbert. 

Gilkey,  R.    The  fifth  national  corn  exposition.     (Cornell  Countryman,  x 

(1913).  175) 

editor.    Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Lesson  for  the  Farm,  1912-1913. 
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Gillespie,  D.  C.  [Review  of]  Applications  of  the  calculus  to  mechanics,  by 
E.  R.  Hedrick  and  0.  D.  Kellogg.  (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  six  (1912), 
148.) 

Givens,  M.  H.  Duplication  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  man.  (Anatomical 
Rec.,  vi  (1912),  475.) 

and  A.  Hunter.    The  excretion  of  purine  catabolites  in  sundry  types  of 

mammalia.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xiv.  (1913),  xxiv). 

Also  in  Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Biol.  Chemists,  ii  (1913),  112.) 

See  also  Hunter,  A.,  and  M.  H.  Givens. 

Goodridge,  M.    See  Meara,  F.  S.,  and  M.  Goodridge. 

Gordon,  M.  A.    The  silver  equivalent  of  hydroquinone.    (Jour,  of  Fhys. 
Chem.,  xvii  (1913),  47.) 
See  also  Bancroft,  W.  D.,  and  M.  A.  Gordon. 

Gregory,  C.  T.  A  rot  of  grapes  caused  by  cryptosporella  viticola.  (Phyto- 
pathology, iii  (1913),  20.) 

Spore  germination  and  infection  with  plasmopara  viticola.     (Same,  ii 

(1912),  235.) 

Ham,  C.  W.  Size  of  high  pressure  piping  in  power  stations  and  velocities  of 
steam.     (Power,  xxxvii  (1913),  558.) 

Hamilton,  G.  L.  Un  manuscrit  perdu  de  1  'Histoire  de  Guillaume  le  Marechale. 
(Romania,  xli  (1912),  601.) 

[Reviews  of]    La  connaissance  de  la  nature  et  du  monde  au  moyen  age, 

par  C.  V.  Langlois.  (Romanic  Rev.,  iii  (1912),  314.);  The  eclogues  of  Baptista 
Mantuanus,  by  W.  P.  Mustrad.  (Same,  iii  (1912),  424.);  The  Hindu-Arabic 
numerals,  by  D.  E.  Smith  and  L.  C.  Karpinski.  (Same,  iii  (1912),  425.); 
Vorlesungen  und  Abhandlungen,  II,  von  L.  Traube.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Pnilol., 
xxxiii  (1912),  471.) 

Harper,  M.  W.  Care  and  management  of  the  work  horse.  (Bull,  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agr.,  no.  37  (1912),  1265.) 

Also  forms  its  Circular  53. 

Horse  breeding  to  increase  the  farm  income.    (Cornell  Reading  Courses : 

Lesson  for  the  Farm,  i  (10,12),  133.) 

Harrington,  I.  S.  Choice  and  care  of  utensils.  (Cornell  Reading  Courses: 
Lesson  for  the  Farm  Home,  ii  (1912),  17.) 

Harris,  G.  D.  Dome  theories  as  applied  to  gulf  coast  geology.  (Science, 
xxxvi  (1912),  173.) 

Immense  salt  concretions.     (Popular  Science  Monthly,  lxxxii  (1913),  1 87.) 

editor  and  publisher.    Bulletins  of  American  Paleontology.     1912-13. 

Harris,  G.  W.,  editor.  Islandica:  an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the 
Fiske  Icelandic  Collection  in  Cornell  University  Library     Vol.  vi,  19 13. 

Hart,  J.  M.    The  adoration  of  the  Magi,     (Nation",  xcvi  (1913),  252.) 

Aren't  I?     (Same,  xcvi  (1913),  81,  440.) 

Milton's  nativity.     (Modern  Language  Notes,  xxvii  (1913),  159.) 

Ezra  Cornell;   the  first  Goldwin  Smith  lecture  delivered  on  Founder's 

Day,  January  nth,  19 13.     (Official  Publications  of  Cornell  University,  iv  B 

(1913)-) 

[Reviews  of]     Festschrift    Wilhelm  Vietor  zum   25.    Dezember  19 10 

dargebracht.  (Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Philol.,  xii  (1913),  327.);  Some  German 

women  and  their  salons,  by  M.  Hargrave.     (Nation,  xcv  (1912),  387.) 

Hartwell,  J.  A.,  and  J.  P.  Hoguet  Experimental  intestinal  obstruction  in 
dogs  with  special  reference  to  the  cause  of  death  and  the  treatment  by  large 
amounts  of  normal  saline  solution.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assocn,  lix  (19 12), 
82.) 

Hastings,  T.  W.  Complement-fixation  tests  for  streptococcus,  gonococcus 
and  other  bacteria  in  infective  deforming  arthritis  and  arthritis  deformans. 
(Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lx  (1913),  1208.)     ♦ 

Tuberculin  therapy  in  surgical  tuberculosis.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 

Sciences,  cxliv  (1912),  245,  403.) 

and  E.  Boehm.    A  study  of  cultures  from  sputum  and  blood  in  lobar 

pneumonia.     (Tour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  xvii  (iqi^).  23°  ^ 
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Hatcher,  R.  A.    The  persistence  of  action  of  the  digitalins.     (Archives  of 
Internal  Med.,  x  (1912);   268.) 

and  C.  Eggleston.    The  emetic  action  of  the  digitalis  I  o  lies;   from  the 

Laboratory  of  Pharmacology  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New  York 
City.     (Jour,  of  Pharmacol,  and  Exp.  Therapeutics,  iv  (1912),  113.) 

Observations  on  the  keeping  properties  of  digitalis  and  some  of  its 

preparations.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  lxxxv  (19 13),  203.) 
See  also  Eggleston,  C,  and  R.  A.  Hatcher. 

Hayes,  A.    Thebirth  and  purposes  of  the  progressive  party.     (Cornell  Daily 
Sun,  26  Oct.  191 2.) 

Direct  primaries.     (Ithaca  Daily  News,  23  May,  1913.) 

Haynes,  L  S.    Acute  palmar  bursitis  with  rice  bodies.    (Annals  of  Surgery, 
Ivi  (1912),  463.) 

Biliary  colic  without  gall  stones;    read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Apr.  17,  1912.     (N.  Y.  State  Jour,  of 
Med.,  xii   (1912),  496.) 

Congenital,  internal  hydrocephalus;    its  treatment  by  drainage  of  the 

cisterna  magna  into  the  cranial  sinuses.     (Annals  of  Surgery,  lxvii  (19 13),  449). 

Gangrenous  appendicitis  with  resection  of  fourteen  inches  of  ileum. 

(Same,  lvi  (19 12),  461. J 

Ligation  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  with  report  of  six  cases.     (Amer. 

Med.,  n.s.  vii  (1912),  535.) 

Sublingual  thyroid,  removal,  acute  myxedema.     (Annals  of  Surgery, 

lvi  (1912),  465.) 

The  surgical  treatment  of  meningitis;    its  scope  and  accomplishment. 

(Laryngoscope,  xxii  (19 12),  865.) 

The  surgical  treatment  of  pyogenic  meningitis  by  drainage  of  the  cisterna 

magna.     (Papers  of  the  9th  Internat.  Otological  Congress  (191 2),  291.) 

The  treatment  of  meningitis  by  drainage  of  the  cisterna  magna. 

(Archives  of  Pediatrics,  xxx  (1913),  84.) 

Hennannsson,  H.    Icelandic  authors  of  to-day.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1913.    8°. 
pp.  xiv+69  (Islandica,  vi.) 

Hid  islenzka  Fraedafelag  i  KaupmannahGfn.     (Logberg,  xxv  (19 12),  5.) 

[Review  of)  Arbok  Haskola  Islands.     (Logberg,  xxvi  (19 13),  4.) 

Herrick,  G.  W.    Notes  on  insects  of  economic  importance;   outlines  of  lec- 
tures in  economic  entomology.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912.     8°.    pp.  122. 

A  text  book  in  general  zoology.    [6th  ed.]    New  York,  1912.    sm.  8° 

pp.  338.     Illus. 

The  cabbage  louse  and  other  aphids.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vi 

(1912),  108.) 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle.     (Same,  vi  (191 2),  87.) 

Control  of  two  elm-tree  pests.     (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr. 

Exp.  Sta.,  no.  333  (1913),  491.) 

The  imported  cabbage  butterfly.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vi 

(1912),  105.) 

The  larch  case-bearer.     (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 

no.  322  (1913).  39) 

Plant-lice  on  apples,  cherries,  plums,  etc.     (Announcer  of  the  College  of 

Agr.,  Cornell  University,  i  (1912),  43.) 

Some  external  insect  parasites  of  domestic  fowls.     (Jour,  of  Econ. 

Entomol.,  vi  (1913),  81.) 

Some  troublesome  orchard  pests  of  the  past  season  and  how  to  fight 

them  in  1913.  (Proa  of  the  12th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit- 
Growers'  Assoc.  (19 13),  35.) 

The  squash  stink-bug.     (Tribune  Farmer,  1  Aug.,  191 2,  24.) 

White  grubs  and  their  control.     (Announcer  of  the  College  of  Agr., 

Cornell  University,  ii  (19 12),  3.) 

[Articles  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  July,  1912-May,  1913,  vol.  Ixxiii- 

lxxiv].  Caterpillars  on  huckleberries,  28  Sept.,  p.  995;  Controlling  apple  lice, 
I  Mar.,  p.  288;  Controlling  white  grubs,  19  Oct.,  p.  107 1;  Cutworms  and  kainit, 
24  Aug.,  p.  888;    Do  spiders  bite  hard?  28  Sept.,  p.  994;    The  elm  leaf  miner, 
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5  Apr.  p.  502;  The  ground-cherry  seed-moth,  20  July,  p.  815;  The  hookworm 
disease,  14  Dec,  p.  1243;  Lime  and  the  strawberry  weevil,  13  July  p  781 ;  The 
raspberry  cane-borer,  9  Nov.,  p.  1137;  "Spring- tails"  in  the  milk  3  Aug.,  p.  840; 
The  strawberry  leaf-roller,  22  June,  p.  720. 

See  also  Bradley,  J.  C,  and  others. 

Hess,  H.  D.  Machine  design;  hoists,  derricks,  cranes.  Philadelphia,  191 2. 
8°.    pp.  vi.  +  368.     Illus. 

Graphics  and  structural  design.     New  York,  1913.     8°.    pp.434.     Illus. 

Hewett,  W.  T.  The  price  of  English  books  in  America.  (Nation .  xcvi  ( 1 9 1 3) , 
466.) 

The  taxation  of  productive  and  residential  property.     (Cornell  Daily 

Sun,  25  Apr.,  1913) 

Higgins,  B.  B.  The  perfect  stage  of  cylindrosporium  on  prunus  avium. 
(Science,  xxxvii  (1913)  637.) 

Hirshfeld,  C.  F.  Desirable  improvements  in  American  gas  engine  design. 
(Machinery,  xviii  (19 12),  866.) 

Production  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas.     (Engineering  Mag.,   xliii 

(1912),  880.) 

and  W.  N.  Barnard.    Elements  of  heat  power  engineering.    New  York, 

1913.    8°.    pp.  xvi.  -f  813.    Illus. 

and  T.  C.  Ulbricht    Farm  gas  engines.    New  York,   1913.    8°.    pp. 

iv.  -f  238.     188  figs. 

Gas  power.    New  York,  19 13.    8°.    pp.  x.  +  209.    Illus.     (Wiley 

technical  series.) 

Hoch,  A.  Early  manifestations  of  mental  disorders.  (Proc.  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Conference,  (19 13),  201.) 

The  problem  of  toxic-infectious  psychoses.     (State  Hospitals  Bull., 

V.  (1912),  384.) 

[Review  of]  Bleuler's  Schizophrenia.  (Rev.  of  Neurology  and  Psychia- 
try, x  (1912),  259.) 

Hoguet,  J.  P.    See  Hartwell,  J.  A.,  and  J.  P.  Hoguet 

Hoobler,  B.  R.  Diseases  influencing  growth;  the  conditions  which  underlie 
them.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Tour.,  xcvii  (1913),  769.) 

The  effect  of  humidity,  temperature,  and  barometric  pressure  on  the 

blood  pressure.     (Heating  and  Ventilating  Mag.,  x  (1913),  17.) 

Effects  of  cold  air  on  blood  pressures  of  children  and  young  adults  in 

various  stages  of  tuberculosis.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  iv 
(1912),  307.) 

Nitrogen  and  mineral  salt  metabolism  in  healthy  infant  fed  on  modified 

cow's  milk,  with  especial  reference  to  ratios  existing  between  nitrogen  and  the 
various  mineral  salts  in  relatively  low,  medium,  and  high  fat  feeding.  (Med. 
and  Surgical  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York,  ix 
(1912),  164.) 

Protein  metabolism  in  infants  fed  on  protein  milk.     (Amer.  Jour,  of 

Diseases  of  Children,  v  (1913),  308.) 

The  standardization  of  blood  pressure  readings  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic device  for  indicating  systolic  and  diastolic  blood  pressure  in  children. 
(Same,  iv  (1912),  46.)  • 

Hoy,  D.  F.,  compiler.  Address  book  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity,  r86q- 
1912.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912.     160.    pp.  495. 

Hunter,  A.  The  influence  of  experimental  cretinism  upon  nitrogen  me- 
tabolism in  the  sheep.     (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  of  Exper.  Biol,  and  Med.,  x  (1913).  98.) 

and  M.  H.  Givens.    The  metabolism  of  endogenous  and  exogenous 

purines  in  the  monkey.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xiii  (1912).  371.) 

Purine  catabolism  in  the  monkey.  (Original  Communica- 
tions,  8th  Internat.  Congress  of  Applied  Chem.,  xix  (191 2),  149.) 

See  also  Givens,  M.  H.,  and  A.  Hunter. 

Hurwitz,  W.  A.  On  the  pseudo-resolvent  to  the  kernel  of  an  integral  equa- 
tion.    (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xiii  (1912),  405.) 
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[Review  of]     Die  Integralgleichungen  und  ihre  Anwendungen  inder 


mathematischen  Physik;  by  A.  Kneser.  (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xxi 
(1913),  406.) 

Hutchinson,  J.  I.    See  Snyder,  V.,  and  J.  I.  Hutchinson. 

Irvine,  F.    The  ethics  of  advocacy.     (Amer.  Law  School  Rev.,  iii  (1913),  277.) 

Jacoby,  H.  S.,  joint  author.  Report  of  Committee  no.  VII  on  wooden  bridges 
and  trestles:  to  be  presented  to  the  14th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association.  (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Railway  Engineering 
Assoc.,  xiv  (1913),  652). 

Also  in  Proc.  of  the  14th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer.  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Assoc.,  xiv  (1913),  652. 
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[Review  of]    Structural  design,  I.    Elements  of  structural  design,  by 

H.  R.  Thayer.     (Cornell  Civil  Engineer,  xxi  (1912),  100.) 

Johannsen,  O.  A.    Fungus  gnats  of  North  America,  Pt.  4.     (Bull,  of  the 

Maine  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  200  (19 12),  57.) 

Insect  notes  for  19 12.     (Same,  no.  207  (191 2),  431.) 

Macrobrachius  in  America.     (Entomol.  News,  no.  24  (1913),  228.) 

Potato  flea  beetle.     (Bull,  of  the  Maine  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  211  (1913), 

37-) 

Spruce  bud  moth  and  spruce  leaf  miners.     (Same,  no.  210  (1913),  13.) 

A  tertiary  fungus  gnat.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  xxxiv  (191 2),  140.) 

Johnson,  A.  S.    The  child  and  social  reform.     (Dial,  liii  (19 12),  380.) 

An  ethical  aspect  of  the  new  industrialism.     (South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 

xii  (1913).  1.) 

Woman  and  economics.     (Dial,  liii  (1912),  15.) 

Johnston,  E.  F.    Autumn;   organ  piece.     New  York,  J.  Fischer,  19 12. 

Christ  is  risen;  song.     New  York,  Schirmer,  19 13. 

Cuddle  down;  song.     New  York,  J.  Fischer,  19 12. 

The  drum  major;  operetta  (two  acts).     New  York,  J.  Fischer,  191 2. 

God  that  madest  earth  and  Heaven;  song.     New  York,  Schuberth,  191 2. 

I  will  set  His  dominion;   song.     New  York,  Schirmer,  191 2. 

In  the  hour  of  trial;  song.     New  York,  Schuberth,  191 2. 

Midsummer  caprice;  organ  piece.     New  York,  J.  Fischer,  1912. 

When  I  think  of  you;  song.     Boston,  Oliver  Ditson,  19 12. 

Where  dreams  are  made;    song.     New  York,  Schuberth,  19 12. 

Johnston,  J.  C.  Speculations  as  to  the  causation  of  eczema.  (Jour,  of 
Cutaneous  Diseases,  xxxi  (1913),  3.) 

Jones,  F.  S.  Avian  tuberculosis.  (Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Coll., 
(1911-1912),  159.) 

Bacillary  white  diarrhea  in  chickens.     (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Vet.  Med. 

Assoc..  (1912),  379-) 

An  outbreak  of  an  acute  disease  in  adult  fowls,  due  to  bact.  pullorum. 

(Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Coll.,  (1911-1912),  140.) 

Also  in  Jour,  of  Med.  Research,  xxvii  (1913),  471. 

The  value  of  the  macroscopic  agglutination  test  in  detecting  fowls  that  are 
harboring  bact.  pullorum.     (Same,  (1911-12),  149.) 

Also  in  Jour,  of  Med.  Research,  xxvii  (19 13),  481. 

Jones,  H.  L.    Lysias.   xxiv.    14.    Plato,  Apology,  29A.     (Classical 

Jour.,  viii  (1913).  257,  258.) 

Karapetoff,  V.  The  cat  and  I  and  the  magnetic  circuit,  a  poem.  (Sibley 
Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxvii  (19 13),  315.) 

The  closing  lecture  to  the  09  senior  class.     (Same,  xxvii  (1913)  ,33<>.) 

Reprint  from  Addresses  to  engineering  students;  edited  by  Waddell  and 
Harrington 

Entropy  and  temperature,  illustrated  by  analogs.     (General  Electric 

Rev.,  xvi  (1913).  7-) 

Also  in  Engineering  News,  lxix  (1913).  406,  with  the  title  A  new  entropy 
analog. 

Grading  of  instructors.  (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education,  xx  (1913).  394-) 

New  conception  of  industrial  work.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  5  May,  19 13.) 
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El  sistema  concentrico  de  educacion  en  injenieria;    traducido  por  G. 

Ossa.     (Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril,  aflo  xxix  (1912),  444.) 

Also  in  Anales  del  Instituto  de  Injenieros  de  Chile,  aflo  xi  (191 1),  521. 

Socialism  in  Hungerborough,  a  parable.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  29  Oct., 

1912.) 

[Review  of]    Die  Veranschlagung  elektrischer  Licht  und  Kraftanlagen 

unter  Benutzung  vorgedruckter  Formulare,  by  B.  Jacobi.     (Engineering  News, 

Ixix  (1913).  336.) 

*    Kennard,    E.    H.    Dielektrika   und    unipolare   induktion.     (Physikalische 
Zeitschrift,  xiv  (19 13),  250.) 

The  effect  of  dielectrics  on  unipolar  induction.     (Physical  Rev.,  ii  ser.  i 

(1913).  355) 

Unipolare   induktion   und   im   magnetfeld   rotierender     kondensator. 

(Physikalische  Zeitschrift  xiii  (19 12),  1155.) 

fceyes,  E.  L.,  jr.  A  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  controlled  by  the  high 
frequency  current.     (Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  xxxi  (1913),  79.) 

Death  after  the  use  of  salvarsan.     (Jour,  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  xxx 

(1912),  478.) 

Notes  on  salvarsan.     (Same,  xxx  (19 12),  420.) 

Survival  after  operation  in  spite  of  unusually  low  output  of  phenol- 

sulphonephthalein.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Urology,  viii  (1912),  601.) 

point  author.    The   temperature  after  perineal   section   under  spinal 

anesthesia,  by  E.  L.  Keyes  and  D.  W.  MacKenzie.  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcvi 
(1912),  941.) 

Kimball,  D.  S.  Appearance  in  design  as  affected  by  function.  (Sibley 
Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxviii  (19 13),  368.) 

Industry  and  education.     (Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education 

of  the  City  of  Ithaca,  (19 12),  89.) 

Practical  studies  and  liberal  education.     (Cornell  Era,  xlv  (1913),  413.) 

The  principles  of  management.     (Amer.  Machinist,  xxxvi  (1912),  965.) 

:  Scientific  management  (discussion).     (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Mech. 

Engineers,  xxxv  (19 13). 

The  work  of  the  engineer.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  12  Dec.  1912.) 

Kingsbury,  B.  F.     Amphibian  tonsils.     (Anatom.  Anzeiger,  xlii  (19 12),  593.) 

Knowlton,  H.  Directions  for  canning  and  jelly-making.  (Cornell  Rural 
School  Leaflet,  vi  (1913),  309.) 

Knudson,  L.  Inception,  season,  and  duration  of  cambial  activity  in  Ameri- 
can larch  (larix  laricina  (DuRoi)  Koch).     (Bull,  of  the  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xl 

(1913).  271.) 

Tannic  acid  fermentation.     I— II.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xiv  (1913), 

159.  185.) 

Kramm,  H.  E.  On  the  occurrence  of  manganese  at  New  Ross  in  Nova 
Scotia.     (Trans,  of  the  Canadian    Mining  Institute,  xv  (1912),  210.) 

Lamoureux,  A.  J.  The  Agricultural  Library  and  how  to  use  it.  (Cornell 
Countryman,  x  (19 12),  64.) 

[Geographical  and  statistical  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

nth  ed.,  19 10- 19 1 1.]:  Argentina,  ii,  460;  Asuncion  (Paraguay),  ii,  821;  Ata- 
cama,  ii,  822;  Bogota,  iv,  120;  Bolivia,  iv,  166;  Brazil,  iv,  438;  Buenos  Aires, 
iv,  752;  Caracas,  v,  298;  Chile,  vi,  142;  Colombia,  vi,  700;  Ecuador,  viii.  910; 
La  Paz,  xvi,  194;  Lima,  xvi,  689;  Mexico,  xviii,  317;  Para,  xx,  745;  Paraguay, 
xx,  756;  Peru,  xxi,  264;  Quito,  xxii,  763;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  xxiii,  353;  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  xxiii,  357;  Santiago  (Chile),  xxiv,  191;  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil),  xxiv,  199; 
Venezuela,  xxvii,  988. 

Also  the  greater  part  of  the  minor  geographical  and  statistical  articles  on  the 
South  American  republics  and  Mexico  in  the  same  work. 

Lee,  M.  A.  Gauge  for  measuring  small  differences  of  pressure.  (Sibley 
Jour,  of  Engineering,  xxvii  (19 13),  279!) 

Leonard,  M.  D.  Additions  to  the  New  Jersey  tipulidae  (diptera),  with  the 
description  of  a  new  species.     (Entomol.  News,  xxiv  (1913),  247.) 

See  also  Alexander,  C.  P.,  and  M.  D.  Leonard. 
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L'Esperance,  E.  S.    See  Coca,  A.  F.,  and  E.  S.  L*Esperance. 

Lohr,  J.  M.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  copper-zinc  alloys.  (Jour,  of  Physi- 
cal Chem.,  xvii  (1913),  1.) 

See  also  Bancroft,  W.  D„  and  J.  M.  Lohr. 
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Some  sources  of  laboratory  material  for  work  on  the  relations  of  insects 

to  disease.     (Entomol.  News,  xxiv  (1913),  172.) 

[Reviews  of]    The  depths  of  the  ocean,  by  J.  Murray  and  J.  Hjort. 

(Nation,  xevi  (1913),  17.)  Injurious  insects,  how  to  recognize  and  control  them, 
by  W.  C.  O'Kane.  (Same,  xevi  (19 13),  314.);  The  life  and  love  of  an  insect, 
by  J.  H.  Fabre;  translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  (Same,  xciv  (1912),  645.); 
Life  of  the  Spider,  by  J.  H.  Fabre,  translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  (Same, 
xevi  (1913),  579-);  Moths  of  the  Limberlost,  by  G.  Stratton-Porter.  (Same, 
xcv  (1912),  217.);  Social  life  in  the  insect  world,  by  J.  H.  Fabre;  translated  by  B. 
Miall.     (Same,  xcv  (1912),  109.) 

See  also  Bradley,  J.  C,  and  others. 

Rogers,  C.  A.  Constitutional  vigor  in  poultry.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  318  (19 12),  569.) 

Improved  New  York  State  gasoline-heated  colony-house  brooding  sys- 
tem.    (Circular  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  16  (1913),  33.) 

Working  plans  of  Cornell  poultry  nouses.     (Same,  no.  14  (1912),  5.) 

editor.    Proceedings  of  the  International  Association  of    Instructors 

and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Husbandry.     191 2. 

Roper,  J.  C.    Bronchitis.     (Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  ii 

(1913).  489) 

Rose,  F.    Cost  of  food.     (Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Lesson  for  the  Farm 

Home.  11  (1913).  41.) 

The  preservation  of  food  in  the  home.    Pt.  ii-iii.     (Same,  i  (1912), 

282.  297.) 

Rosenbaum,  J.  Experiment  on  the  control  of  the  "fiber  rot  or  rust"  of  ginseng. 
(Special  Crops,  xi  (191 2),  186.) 
• Formalin  treatment  of  seed-beds  of  gmscng.     (Same,  xi  (1912),  182.) 

Fungicides  for  ginseng.     (Same,  xi  (1912),  207.) 

Infection  experiments  with  thielavia  basicola  on  ginseng.  (Phyto- 
pathology, ii  (1912),  192.) 
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Ross,  H.  E.  Composition  of  milk  and  some  of  its  products.  (Cornell 
Reading  Courses:   Lesson  for  the  Farm,  ii  (1913),  61.) 

Ruckmich,  C.  A.  History  and  status  of  psychology  in  the  United  States. 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology,  xxiii  (1912),  517.) 

A  note  on  apparatus.     (Psychological  Bull.,  ix  (1912),  247.) 

The  use  of  the  term  'function'  in  English  textbooks  of  psychology. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology,  xxiv  (1913),  99.) 

joint  author.     New  apparatus  for  acoustical  experiments,  by  M.  Bentley, 

E.  G.  Boring,  and  C.  A.  Ruckmich.     (Same,  xxiii  (1912),  509.) 

joint  author.     Psychology — Psychical  research — Psychotherapy,  by  M. 

Bentley  and  C.  A.  Ruckmich.     (New  Internat.  Yearbook  (191 2),  594.) 

[Reviews  of]    A  beginner's  history  of  philosophy,  by  H.  E.  Cushman. 

(Mind,  n.s.  xxi  (19 12),  458.);  Handbook  of  mental  examination  methods,  by 
S.  I.  Franz.  (Philos.  Rev.,  xxii  (1913),  336.);  Mental  mechanisms,  by  W.  A. 
White.     (Same,  xxii  (1913),  335.). 

Sampson,  M.  W.,  editor.  Milton's  L 'allegro,  II  penseroso,  Comus  and 
Lycidas;  edited  by  M.  W.  Sampson.  New  York,  19 12.  160.  pp.  xxxii  +  96. 
Port.     (English  readings  for  schools.) 

editor.    Shakespeare's  The  two  gentlemen  of  Verona.    New  York, 

1912.     160.     pp.  xvi  +  118.     (Tudor  Shakespeare.) 

Savage,  E.  S.  Computing  rations  for  farm  animals.  (Bull,  of  the  Cornell 
University  Agr.  Exo.  Sta.,  no.  321  (191 2),  1.) 

Also  in  Cornell  Reading  Courses:   Lesson  for  the  Farm,  ii  (191 2),  1. 

A  study  of  feeding  standards  for  milk  production.     (Same,  no.  323 

(1912),  57.) 

editor.     Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Journal.     Vol.  3.     191 1- 12. 

Schmidt,  N.  Anne  Fitzhugh  Miller.  (Addresses  in  Memory  of  Anne  Fitz- 
hugh  Miller,  (1912)  21.) 

Christian  socialism.     (Twentieth  Century  Mag.,  vi  (191 2),  69.) 

Christianity  and  the  well  being  of  man.  [Adin  Ballou  Lecture.]  (Quar- 
terly Bull,  of  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  viii  (1913),  12.) 

The  fundamental  positions  of  the  democratic  party.     (Cornell  Daily 

Sun.  28  Oct.,  1912.) 

Neutralize  the  air.     (Bull,  of  the  Aeroclub  of  Amer.,  i  (1912),  16.) 

The  way  of  the  Lord.     (Independent,  lxxiii  (1912),  405.) 

[Review  of]     Philosophy  as  a  science;  a  synopsis  of  the  writings  of  Paul 

Carus.     (Internat.  Jour,  of  Ethics,  xxiii(i9i3).  374.) 

Schoder,  E.  W.  Facts  alx>ut  hydrant,  hose,  nozzle  and  first  stream.  (Proc. 
of  the  Central  N.  Y.  Volunteer  Firemen's  Assoc.,  (191 2),  58.) 

Kuttcr  and  Bazin  formulas:  notes  on  coefficients  of  roughness.  (En- 
gineering News,  lxviii  (1912),  351.) 

A  method  of  plotting  stage  discharge  data.     (Engineering  Rec.,  lxvi 

(1912),  138.) 

Schurman,  J.  G.  Cornell  University:  20th  annual  report  of  President 
Schurman,  1911-12,  with  the  treasurer's  report,  and  the  reports  of  the  deans  of 
faculties,  directors  of  colleges,  the  registrar,  the  librarian,  and  other  officers. 
Ithaca,  19 1 2.  8°.  pp.  47  +  (1)  +  cxx.  Folding  tables.  (Official  Publica- 
tions of  Cornell  University,  vol.  iii,  no.  18.) 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  year  191 1-1912, 

transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  January  27,  1913.    Albany,  19 13.     8°.     pp.  182. 

Schwartz,  H.  J.  The  complement  fixation  test  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
acute  and  chronic  gonococcic  arthritis.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences, 
cxliv  (1912),  369.) 

and  A.  McNeil.    Further  experiences  with   the  complement  fixation 

test  in  the  diagnosis  of  gonococcus  infections  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  in  the 
male  and  female.     (Same,  cxliv  (191 2),  815.) 

Sharpe,  F.  R.  The  mechanical  force  between  moving  electric  charges. 
(Physical  Rev.,  xxxv  (1912).  231.) 

[Review  of]    Dvnamic  meteorology  and  hydrography.     Parti:  Statics, 

by  V.  Bjerknes  and  J.  W.  Sandstrom.     (Science,  xxxvii  (1913),  223.) 
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Sicard,  M.  H.  Further  experiences  with  the  high  calory  diet  in  typhoid 
fever.     (Med.  Rec,  lxxxiii  (1913),  523.) 

Silverman,  L.  L.  On  the  definition  of  the  sum  of  a  divergent  series.  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  19 1 3.  8°.  pp.  vi  +  96.  (University  of  Missouri  Studies:  Mathe- 
matics Series,  Vol.  i  no.  1.) 

Simpson,  S.  Age  as  a  factor  in  the  effects  which  follow  thyroidectomy  and 
thy ro-para thyroidectomy  in  the  sheep.     (Quarterly  Jour,  of  Exp.  Physiol.,  vi 

(1913).  "9-) 

The  motor  cortex  and  pyramid  tract  in  the  raccoon  (procyon  lotor, 

Linn.).     (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  x  (1912),  46.) 

The  pyramid  tract  in  the  Canadian  porcupine  (erethizon  dorsatus,  Linn.) 

(Same,  x  (1912),  4.) 

The  rate  of  growth  in  the  dog.     (Same,  x  (1913),  97.) 

The  relation  of  external  temperature  to  hibernation.     (Same,  x  (19 13), 

180.) 

[Papers  from  the  laboratory  of  S.  Simpson]:  The  effect  of  thyroid  extirpation 

on  the  hypophysis  cerebri  in  the  rabbit,  by  Miss  L.  M.  Degener.     (Quarterly 

Jour,  of  Exp.  Physiol.,  vi  (1913),  in.);  Effect  of  thyroidectomy  and  castration, 

respectively,  on  the  pituitary  in  the  rabbit,  by  Miss  L.  M.  Degener  and  A.  E. 

Livingston.    [Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.)     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  xxxi 

(1913),  xxiv.);   Improved  form  of  electrical  drop  recorder,  by  B.  R.  Macrnillan. 

(Quarterly  Jour,  of  Exp.  Physiol.,  vi  (1913),  109.) 

Smith,  F.  M.    On  the  charm  of  college  in  summer.     (Independent,  lxxiv 

(1913).  1332.) 

Snyder,  V.    Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians.    (Bull,  of  the 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xix  (19 12),  107.) 

Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians,  sectional  meetings. 

(Same,  xix  (1912),  175  ) 

Munster  meeting  of  the  Deutsche  Mathematiker-Vereinigung.     (Same, 

xix  (1913).  191.) 

Surfaces  invariant  under  infinite  discontinuous  groups  of  birational 

transformations.     (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xiv  (1913),  105.) 

[Review  of]    A  treatise  on  the  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions, 

by  G.  Salmon.     (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  xix  (1912),  80.) 

and  J.  I.  Hutchinson.     Elementary  text-book  on  the  calculus.     New 

York,  1912.    8°.    pp.  353. 

editor.    Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.     1913. 

editor.    Hart  and  Feldman's  Plane  and  Solid  geometry.    New  York, 

1912    8°.    pp.  488.) 

editor.   Hart  and  Feldman's  Solid  geometry.  New  York,  1912.  8°.  pp.xvi 

+  299  —  486. 

Spedden,  E.  R.  Apostrophe  to  Easter.  (Northern  Christian  Advocate, 
lxxxviii  (1913),.) 

Reaching  the  world  market.     (Business  America,  xiv  (1913),.) 

Sprigg,  E.  From  carpenter  to  general  builder.  (Amer.  Carpenter  and 
Builder,  xii  (1912),  36.) 

Spring,  S.  N.  Appendix.  (Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Taxation 
of  Woodland,  State  01  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.,  1912.) 

Field  work  and  preparation  of  appendix  done  under  his  direction  as  State 
Forester  of  Conn,  and  member  and  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Forest  planting  in  Connecticut.     (Report  of  the  Conn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 

(1912),  485.) 

Forests  and  taxation.     (Cornell  Countryman,  x  (1913),  228.) 

Stevenson,  R.  L.  Cooperation  in  University  laboratory  work.  (Proc.  of 
the  Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  xxi  (1913). 

Stewart  V.  B.  The  fire  blight  disease  and  its  control  in  nursery  stock. 
(Circular  of  the  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  20  (1913),  85.) 

The  fire  blight  disease  in  nursery  stock.     (Bull,  of  the  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp. 

Sta.,  no.  329  (1913).  315.) 
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Injury  of  nursery  stock  in  storage.     (National  Nurseryman,  xxi  (1913), 

232O 

Stockard,  C.  R.  The  artificial  production  of  structural  arrests  and  racial 
degeneration.     (Trans,  of  the  N.  Y.  Pathological  Soc.  (1913). 

An  experimental  study  of  racial  degeneration  in  mammals  treated  with 

alcohol.     (Archives  of  Internal  Med.,  x  (1912),  369.) 

Is  the  control  of  embryonic  development  a  practical  problem?     (Proc 

of  the  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  li  (1912),  191.) 

The  location  of  the  optic  anlage  in  amblystoma  and  the  interpretation  of 

certain  eye  defects.     (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  of  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  x  (1913),  162.) 

and  D.  M.  Craig.    An  experimental  study  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  on 

the    germ    cells    and    tike    developing    embryos    of    mammals.     (Archiv    fur 
Entwickelungs-mechanik  der  Organismen,  xxxv  (19 12),  569.) 

Stone,  J.  L.  What  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  doing  to  help  students  get 
practical  experience  on  farms.     (Cornell  Countryman,  x  (191 3),  280.) 

Sundemlle,  E.,  and  C.  P.  Fitch.  A  note  on  the  anatomical  relationship  and 
nomenclature  of  the  so-called  plexiform  ganglion  of  the  dog  in  connection  with 
the  diagnosis  of  rabies.     (Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Vet.  Coll.  (191 1-1912),  165.) 

Tanner,  J.  H.,  editor.  Hart  and  Feldman's  Plane  and  solid  geometry.  New 
York,  1912.    8°.    pp.  488. 

editor.    Hart  and  Feldman's  Solid  geometry.    New  York,  19 12.    8°. 

pp.  xvi  -f  299  —  486. 

Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  O.  D.  von  Engeln.  A  laboratory  manual  for  physical  and 
commercial  geography.     New  York,  19 13.     8°.    pp.  vii  -f  214. 

Thilly,  F.  Friedrich  Albert  Lange.  (Cyclopedia  of  Education,  iii  (19 13), 
623.) 

Friedrich  Paulsen.     (Same,  iv  (1913),  614.) 

Philosophy.     (New  Internat.  Year  Book  (1912),  524.) 

Relation  of  consciousness  and  object  in  sense-perception.     (Philos. 

Rev.,  xxi  (1912),  415.) 

Romanticism  and  rationalism;    presidential  address  before  the  Amer. 

Philos.  Assoc.,  Columbia  University,  Dec.  27,  1912.     (Same,  xxi  (1913),  107.) 

Thomas  Hill  Green.     (Cyclopedia  of  Education,  iii  (1913),  176.) 

editor.    International  Journal  of  Ethics,  10 12-19 13. 

Thompson,  W.  6.    The  educational  value  of  the  trained  nurse;    address, 
commencement  exercises,  School  of  Nursing,  May  18,  191 1,  The  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York.    [New  York,  1912.]    8°.    pp.  10. 
Centennarians  and  nonagenarians.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Rec,  lxxxiii  (1913), 

277) 

Industrial  lead  poisoning.     (8th  Internat.  Congress  of  Applied  Chem., 

xvi  (1912),  49) 

Occupational  poisoning  in  chemical  trades.     (Jour,  of  Industrial  and 

Engineering  Chem.,  iv  (1912),  454.) 

Prevention  of  occupational  diseases.    (N.  Y.  State  Jour,  of  Med.,  xiii 

(i9*3)»  96.) 

Titchener,  E.  B.    Professor  Martin  on  the  Perky  experiments.     (Amer. 

Jour,  of  Psychol.,  xxiv  (19 13),  124.) 

Prolegomena  to  a  study  of  introspection     (Same,  xxiii    (1912),  427.) 

The  schema  of  introspection    (Same,  xxiii  (19 12),   485.) 

and  W.  S.  Foster.    A  bibliography  of  the  scientific  writings  of  Wilhelm 

Wundt.     (Same,  xxiii  (1012),  532.) 

A  list  of  the  writings  of  James  Ward.     (Same,  xxiii  (1912).  457.) 

American  editor.  Mind,  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philos- 
ophy, 1912-13. 

associate  editor.    The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  19 12-13. 

editor.    Cornell    University    Studies    in    Psychology.    No.    74.    E. 

Jacobson.    Further  experiments  on  the  inhibition  of  sensations.     (Amer.  Jour. 

of  Psychol.,  xxiii  (191 2),  34*  ) 

Same.    75     M.  B  ntlsy,  E.  G.  Boring,  and  C.  A.  Ruckmich.    New 

apparatus  for  acoustical  ex  •srimentr.    (Same,  xxiii  (1912),  509.) 
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Same.    76.    C.  A.  Ruckmich.    The  history  and  status  of  psychology 


in  the  United  States.     (Same,  xxiii  (191 2),  517.) 

Same.    77.    L.  M.   Day.    The  effect  of  illumination  on  peripheral 

vision.     (Same,  xxiii   (1912),  533.) 

Same.  78.    C.  A.  Ruckmich.    The  use  of  the  term  'function'  in  English 

text-books  of  psychology.     (Same,  xxiv  (19 13),  99.) 

Same.    79.    E.  G.  Boring.    Introspection  in  dementia  precox.     (Same, 

xxiv  (1913),  1451.) 

Torrey,  J.  C.    Studies  in  canine  distemper,  by .     (Jour,  of  Medical 

Research,  xviii  (19 13),  291.) 

Tuttle,  E.  M.,  associate  editor.  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vi,  no.  2-6, 
1912-13. 

Tuttle,  J.  R.  [Reviews  of]  A  brief  history  of  modern  philosophy,  by  H . 
Hdffding;  translated  by  C.  F.  Sanders.  (Philos.  Rev.,  xxii  (19 13),  338.);  A 
contribution  to  a  bibliography  of  Henri  Bergson.  (Same,  p.  339.) ;  Erkennen  und 
Leben,  von  R.  Eucken.  (Same,  p.  339.);  The  science  of  logic,  by  P.  Coffey. 
(Same,  p.  90.);  William  James,  by  E.  Boutroux;  translated  by  A.  and  B.  Hender- 
son.    (Same,  p.  88.) 

Udall,  D.  H.  Veterinarian's  handbook  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912.     160.    pp.  178. 

A  report  on  the  outbreak  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (encephalitis)  in 

horses  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  1912.     (Cornell  Veterinarian,  iii  (1913),  17.) 

editor.     Cornell  Veterinarian,  19 13. 

Ulbricht,  T.  C.    See  Hirshfeld,  C.  F.,  and  T.  C.  Ulbricht 

Upton,  G.  B.    A  peculiar  relation  in  torsion  loading.     (Sibley  Jour.,  xxvii 

(1913).  373-) 

Specific  heats  of  gases  for  engineering  calculations.     (Same,  xxvii(i9i3), 

259-) 

and  A.  W.  Gilbert.    An  algebra  of  mendelism  and  its  application  to  a 

mixed  hybrid  population.     (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Breeders  Assoc,  vii  (1912),  312.) 

and  G.  W.  Lewis.    The  development  of  a  toughness  or  fatigue  testing 

machine.     (Amer.  Machinist,  xxxvii  (19 12),  633,  678.) 

Usher,  A.  P.    A  college  education.     (Cornell  Era,  xlv  (19 13),  491.) 

[Reviews  of]  Common  land  and  inclosure,  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner.  (An- 
nals of  the  Amer.  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  xliv  (1912),  162); 
England's  industrial  development,  by  A.  D.  Innes.  (Same,  xlvi  (1913),  216.): 
Oxford  studies  in  social  and  legal  history,  edited  by  P.  Vinogradoff.  (Same, 
xlvii  (1913),  315.);  Studies  in  the  history  of  English  commerce  in  the  Tudor 
period,  by  V.  Gerson  and  N.  R.  Deardorff.     (Same,  xlv  (1913),  280.) 

Vandegrift,  G.  W.    Edema  of  the  lids.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcvii  (1913),  no.) 

The  etiology  of  iritis.     (Med.  Rec.,  lxxxiii  (19 13).  341.) 

The  treatment  of  interstitial  keratitis  by  salvarsan.     (Same,  lxxxii 

(1912),  760.) 

Van  Rensselaer,  M.  Household  bacteriology.  (Cornell  Reading  Courses: 
Lesson  for  the  Farm  Home,  ii  (19 13),  53.) 

joint  author.    Saving  strength,  by  E.  M.  Bishop  and  M.  Van  Rensse- 

aer.     (Same,  ii  (191?),  1.) 

. editor.    Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Lesson  for  the  Farm  Home,  July 

19 1 2- June  1 913. 

von  Engeln,  O.  D.  J  Excursions  and  laboratory  outlines,  recitation  assign- 
ments, examination  schedule,  and  general  directions  for  students.  Course: 
Geology  I.     Ithaca,  1912.     8°.    pp.  16. 

A  guide  for  lab  oratory  geography  teaching.    New  York,   19 13.    8°. 

pp.  iv  -f-  20.  * 

Existing  glaciers  *jf  the  western  hemisphere.    (Annals  of  the  Assoc,  of 

Amer.  Geographers,  i  ( 191 1 )   in.) 

A  method  for  combining  the  topical,  regional  and  cultural  phases  of 

physiography  study  in  the  laboratory.     (Same,  i  (191 1),  148.) 

See  also  Tarr,  R.  5.,  and  O.  D.  von  Engeln. 
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Ward,  G.  G.,  jr.  The  causes  and  results  of  constipation  in  relation  to  pelvic 
disorders  of  women.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcv  (19 12).  1309.) 

A  further  report  on  the  relation  of  thyroidism  to  the  toxaemia  of  preg- 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

FOR  1913-14 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1913-14. 

BUSINESS  REORGANIZATION 

By  far  the  most  important  matter  under  consideration  during 
the  year — a  matter  settled  unanimously  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Trustees — was  that  of  the  business  reorganization  of  the  University. 
Under  the  statutes  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees has  in  the  past  practically  consisted  of  the  Ithaca  Trustees. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  membership 
of  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  determined  not  by  the  acci- 
dent of  residence  but  through  election  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
of  course  from  among  their  own  numbers;  and,  secondly,  that  just 
as  Trustees  outside  of  Ithaca  were  already  members  of  the  standing 
committees  on  Finance  and  Buildings  and  Grounds,  so  also  Trustees 
outside  of  Ithaca  should  be  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Thirdly,  it  was  believed  that  there  might  be  a  transfer  to  and  a 
concentration  upon  the  administrative  officers  of  the  University 
of  the  minor  functions  heretofore  discharged  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  And,  fourthly,  it  was  believed  that  a  simplification  of 
the  administration  of  the  University  would  be  effected  if  the  general 
business  of  the  University,  which  could  not  properly  be  delegated 
to  administrative  officers,  were  divided  into  three  groups  and  re- 
ferred to  three  corresponding  committees — the  investment  of  the 
funds  of  the  University  going  to, a  Committee  on  Finance,  the  care 
of  the  physical  property  of  the  University  going  to  a  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  general  administrative  matters,  includ- 
ing educational  matters,  going  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
should  hereafter  be  designated  the  Committee  on  General  Adminis- 
tration. 
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This  whole  subject  had  been  referred  last  year  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  J.  H.  Edwards, 
Chairman,  M.  Van  Cleef,  F.  H.  Hiscock,  G.  C.  Boldt,  J.  H.  Barr, 
H.  H.  Westinghouse,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  President.  This  com- 
mittee held  a  number  of  meetings,  to  some  of  which  alumni  were 
invited  for  purposes  of  advice  and  consultation,  and  altogether 
they  gave  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  report  of  the  committee  and  their  recommendations 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board.  They  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  three  committees  already  mentioned,  of  which 
the  Committee  on  General  Administration  may  exercise  between 
meetings  of  the  Board  all  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Board  itself,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  the  fixed  duties  of  the  other  standing 
committees  of  the  Board.  This  committee  is  to  meet  at  fixed  times, 
at  least  once  a  month  during  the  University  year.  Its  membership 
is  to  consist  of  seven  members  elected  by  the  Board,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  Charles 

E.  Cornell,  and,  ex  officio,  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
members  elected  by  the  Board  were  Trustees  J.  H.  Barr  of  New  York, 

F.  H.  Hiscock  of  Syracuse,  M.  Van  Cleef  of  Ithaca,  T.  B.  Wilson  of 
Hall,  H.  H.  Westinghouse  of  New  York,  C.  E.  Treman  of  Ithaca, 
and  C.  W.  Pound  of  Lockport. 

The  Finance  Committee,  which  has  full  power  and  authority 
to  administer  all  the  funds  of  the  University,  including  investment 
thereof,  and  which  is  required  to  make  up  the  annual  budget  for 
submission  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consists  of  five  members  elected 
by  the  Board  and,  ex  officio,  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
members  elected  by  the  Board  were  the  following:  R.  B.  Williams 
of  Ithaca,  I.  A.  Place  of  New  York,  R.  H.  Treman  of  Ithaca,  H.  R\ 
Ickelheimer  of  New  York,  and  C.  S.  Shepard  of  New  Haven. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  is  to  have 
general  charge  and  oversight  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
University  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  annual  budget,  with  power 
also  to  make  recommendations  regarding  new  constructions,  con- 
sists of  six  members  elected  by  the  Board  and,  ex  officio,  the  President 
of  the  University.  The  members  elected  by  the  Board  were  J.  H. 
Edwards  of  New  York,  J.  C.  Westervelt  of  New  York,  G.  C.  Boldt 
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of  New  York,  H.  W.  Sackett  of  New  York,  C.  H.  Blood  of  Ithaca, 
and  J.  T.  Newman  of  Ithaca. 

The  terms  of  elective  members  of  the  aforesaid  committees  con- 
tinue until  the  expiration  of  their  then  respective  terms  as  Trustees. 

The  delocalization  of  the  control  of  the  administration  of  the 
University,  and  the  establishment  of  the  elective  principle  in  con- 
stituting the  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee,  were  just 
and  proper  changes,  especially  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  University 
and  the  magnitude,  complexity,  and  importance  of  the  interests 
to  which  it  ministers.  But  the  old  order  should  not  be  permitted 
to  pass  away  without  emphatic  recognition  of  the  character  and 
services  of  the  Ithaca  Trustees  from  the  days  of  Ezra  Cornell  and 
Henry  W.  Sage  down  to  the  present  time.  The  local  Executive 
Committee  has  always  been  a  board  of  high  average  ability.  And 
its  members  have  constantly  devoted  themselves  to  their  trust 
with  a  diligence,  fidelity,  and  devotion  unsurpassed,  so  the  President 
believes,  by  the  governing  board  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
country. 

The  success  of  the  new  organization  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  out-of-town  members  to  attend  regularly 
the  meetings  of  the  standing  committees,  and  especially  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Administration,  and  thus  to  keep  themselves 
well  informed  in  regard  to  the  current  affairs  and  the  larger  policies 
of  the  University  so  that  they  may  exercise  in  proper  measure  and 
with  wise  judgment  the  influence  and  control  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  the  University  which  membership  on  the  executive  board  contem- 
plates and  renders  possible. 

The  official  title  of  Mr.  Emmons  L.  Williams  is  that  of  Treasurer 
of  the  University.  His  office,  however,  has  always  been  not  only 
the  financial  but  also  the  general  business  office  of  the  University. 
The  new  legislation  recognizes  this  situation  by  the  creation  of  an 
office  called  the  Comptrollership,  to  which  Mr.  Williams  was  for- 
mally elected,  and  it  is  provided  that  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  the  Comptroller  shall  have  charge  of  the 
business  administration  of  the  University.  This  officer  (so  runs 
the  new  legislation)  "shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Administration,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  respect  to  such  matters  as  are  entrusted  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  said  Committees  and  the  President  respectively." 
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Finally  to  relieve  Mr.  Williams  of  a  burden  which  he  has  carried 
for  many  years  with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  University  but  which  the  growth  of  the  University 
makes  it  longer  impossible  for  him  to  bear,  the  new  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  stipulating  that  the  person  holding  this  office,  subject 
to  the  Comptroller,  shall  have  direct  charge  of  all  the  physical  pro- 
perty of  the  University  (exclusive  of  educational  equipment  and 
apparatus)  such  as  buildings,  power,  heat  and  water  supply  apparatus 
and  real  estate,  repairs  and  improvements  on  existing  property, 
and  care  and  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  When  directed 
by  the  Comptroller  this  officer  shall  also  prepare  preliminary  plans 
for  new  construction. 

FACULTY  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNIVERSITY  GOVERNMENT 

Precedence  having  been  given  to  the  matter  of  the  business 
reorganization  of  the  University,  it  was  not  found  practicable  to 
take  up  during  the  year  the  President's  recommendation  of  admitting 
the  Faculty  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  University,  which 
recommendation  had  previously  been  referred  by  the  Board  to  a 
special  committee.  The  President's  recommendation  was  that  an 
advisory  council,  substantially  like  the  Medical  College  Council 
"be  as  soon  as  possible  established  for  every  College  in  Cornell 
University  (except  the  State  Colleges  for  which  councils  composed 
exclusively  of  Trustees  have  already  been  organized)" ;  such  councils 
to  be  composed  of  (say)  seven  members  elected  about  equally  from 
Trustees  and  Faculty  with  the  Dean  and  the  President  members 
ex  officio.  It  jvas  proposed  that  there  should  be  assigned  to  these 
councils  the  duty  of  dealing  initially  with  business  affecting  the 
several  colleges.  Whatever  business,  for  example,  now  comes  before 
the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  affecting  Sibley 
College  or  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  any  other  College  of 
the  University  would  be  taken  up  by  the  appropriate  council  and 
carefully  considered  and  the  recommendation  of  the  council  in  the 
form  of  resolutions  would  then  be  sent  to  the  Trustees  for  final  action. 
It  is  a  plan  of  partnership  between  Trustees  and  Faculty  for  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  University.  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  university  control  through  which 
the  Trustees  voluntarily  invest  the  professors  with  a  share  of  their 
own  powers  and  functions,  devolving  on  them  corresponding  duties 
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and  responsibilities.  The  President  once  more  earnestly  expresses 
the  hope  that  Cornell  University  will  lead  the  way  in  the  further 
democratization  of  the  University  through  the  admission  of  the 
Faculty,  by  means  of  professorial  representatives  duly  chosen,to 
responsible  participation  in  the  control  of  the  institution. 

TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 

The  terms  of  Henry  W.  Sackett  and  Frederick  C.  Stevens  having 
expired  in  June  1913  and  1914  respectively,  the  Governor  appointed 
as  their  successors,  J.  DuPratt  White  and  John  A.  Dix.  Henry  W. 
Sackett  was  elected  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  At  the  June  meeting  C. 
Sidney  Shepard,  Charles  H.  Blood,  and  Henry  W.  Sackett  were 
re-elected  Trustees  to  succeed  themselves.  The  expired  alumni 
trusteeships  were  filled  by  the  re-election  of  Ira  A.  Place  of  New  York 
and  the  election  of  George  J.  Tansey,  B.L.  1888,  of  St.  Louis.  John 
J.  Dillon  also  became  a  Trustee  of  the  University  in  place  of  G.  W. 
Sisson,  on  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Three  members  of  the  Faculty  have  died  during  the  year :  Emeri- 
tus Professor  Lucien  Augustus  Wait  on  September  6,  1913,  Professor 
John  Robert  Sitlington  Sterrett  on  June  15,  1914,  and  Professor 
Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall  on  August  3,  19 14.  Professor  Wait 
had  served  the  University  for  forty  years  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
and  for  a  large  part  of  that  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  distinguishing  mark  of  his  work  was  thoroughness, 
of  his  spirit  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  daily  duty.  Professor 
Sterrett  came  to  Cornell  in  1901  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 
A  man  of  wide  and  accurate  scholarship  in  his  own  field  he  enjoyed 
recognition  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  Hellenist  and  an  archaeologist, 
and  students,  especially  advanced  students,  found  in  him  both  a 
light  and  an  inspiration.  Mr.  Catterall  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Modern  European  History  in  1902  and  in  1905  he  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  and  virile 
personality  with  marked  independence  of  character;  his  influence 
on  the  whole  academic  community  and  especially  on  the  student 
body  was  large  and  wholesome;  and  his  mastery  of  his  subject  and 
his  skill  and  effectiveness  in  its  presentation  made  him  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  in  the  University. 
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Two  professors  retired  tinder  the  age  rule,  John  Henry  Comstock 
and  Charles  DeGarmo.  Professor  Comstock  has  spent  practically 
his  entire  life  as. youth  and  man  at  the  University  and  has  built  up 
a  Department  of  Entomology  with  an  American  and  a  European 
reputation,  in  which  he  has  trained  a  large  number  of  scientific  workers 
who  now  occupy  prominent  positions  throughout  the  country. 
The  exercises  in  which  during  commencement  week  these  former 
students  commemorated  Professor  Comstock's  services  to  tHe  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  world  of  science  were  profoundly  and  nobly  im- 
pressive. Professor  DeGarmo  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Education  since  1898.  Within  the  University  he  has  inspired 
his  students  not  only  by  his  teaching  but  by  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  fine  character,  and  outside  the  University  he  has  exerted  a 
wide  and  helpful  influence  by  his  writings  and  by  his  lectures  and 
addresses  to  school  teachers  and  administrators.  Both  Professor 
Comstock  and  Professor  DeGarmo  are  retiring  on  Carnegie  pensions 
and  they  are  also  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  supplementary  pensions 
afforded  by  the  University  Professorial  Pension  Fund. 

Professor  Ernest  Merritt  retired  from  the  deanship  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
scientific  work.  This  decision  was  received  with  regret  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  who  highly  appreciated  the  services  of  Dean 
Merritt.  The  Faculty,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
was  authorized  by  the  Trustees  to  select  a  candidate  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  the  choice  of  the  Faculty  fell  on  Professor  James  Edwin 
Creighton,  whom  the  Trustees  accordingly  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  vacancy  in  the  directorship  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
was  temporarily  filled  in  19 13  by  the  appointment  for  one  year  of 
Professor  William  Alonzo  Stocking,  Jr.,  as  Acting  Director,  and  the 
University  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  zeal,  wisdom,  and  ability 
which  he  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  College.  After  a 
prolonged  and  careful  study  of  the  field,  in  which  the  President  had 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  both  Faculty  and  Trustees,  Dr.  Beverly 
Thomas  Galloway,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  was  appointed  as  permanent  Director  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Dr. 
Galloway  is  an  unusual  combination  of  a  scientist  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  investigator  and  an  administrator  with  a  large,  varied, 
and  extensive  experience  in  which  he  has  been  highly  successful. 
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His  connection  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  afforded  him  a  uniquely  advantageous  position 
for  the  study  of  agricultural  interests,  for  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural science,  and  the  fostering  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
United  States.  And  as  head  of  the  State  College  and  the  Federal 
Experiment  Station  at  Cornell  University,  he  will  bring  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  wealth 
of  science,  of  expert  attainment,  and  of  administrative  experience 
which  have  hitherto  been  at  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

The  following  additional  appointments  have  also  been  made  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture:  Maurice  Chase  Burritt,  B.S.  in  Agri- 
culture, Cornell,  1908,  to  be  Extension  Professor  in  charge  of  Farm 
Bureaus.  George  A.  Works  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rural 
Education.  Mr.  Works  is  "a  graduate  both  of  the  academic  and 
agricultural  departments  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  as  a  high  school  principal  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  more  recently  he  has  been  Assistant  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Ralph 
Sheldon  Hosmer  was  appointed  Professor  of  Forestry  and  head  of 
the  Department.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  University,  Mr. 
Hosmer  served  in  the  United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  he  graduated  from  the  Yale  Forest  School  in  1902 ; 
since  1903  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  Forestry  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  Rollin  Adams  Emerson  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Plant  Breeding  and  head  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Emerson  is  a 
graduate  of  Nebraska  University,  and  he  entered  at  once  the  experi- 
ment station  of  that  University,  becoming  in  due  course  Assistant 
Professor  and  then  Professor  of  Horticulture.  C.  H.  Myers,  O.  A. 
Johannsen,  M.  F.  Barrus,  W.  C.  Baker,  and  L.  H.  Cross  were  pro- 
moted from  assistant  professorships  to  professorships  in  plant 
breeding,  entomology,  plant  pathology,  drawing,  and  agricultural 
chemistry  respectively. 

In  the  College  of  Law,  Dean  Irvine  was  granted  a  sabbatic  leave 
of  absence  for  1914-15  and  accepted  a  temporary  appointment  as 
Public  Service  Commissioner,  which  he  had  been  offered  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  To  provide  for  the  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  College,  Professor  E.  H.  Woodruff  was  appointed 
Acting  Dean  for  19x4-15.  Assistant  Professor  C.  Tracey  Stagg  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  of  procedure,  and  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  College  for  a  year  to  assist  the  Acting  Dean. 
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The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Professor  Drew's  health  necessitat- 
ing a  leave  of  absence  with  probable  retirement  from  the  teaching 
profession,  Charles  Kellogg  Burdick  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Law.  Professor  Burdick  took  his  Arts  degree  at  Princeton  in  1904 
and  his  Law  degree  at  Columbia  in  1908;  and  after  a  brief  period 
of  practice  in  New  York  City  he  was  Professor  of  Law  in  Tulane 
University  from  1909  to  1912,  and  since  that  date  Professor  of  Law 
in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Assistant  Professor  James  Albert  Winans  after  prolonged  and 
successful  work  as  assistant  professor  was  advanced  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking. 

The  Jacob  H.  Schiff  Lectureship  in  German  Culture  was  occupied 
in  1913-14  byProfessor  Ernst  Elster  of  the  University  of  Marburg. 
Professor  Elster  lectured  daily  from  February  9th  to  March  27th, 
offering  two  courses,  the  one  on  "The  Poet  Heine"  and  the  other  on 
"The  Leading  German  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
These  lectures  were  distinguished  by  the  highest  scholarship  and  the 
presentation  was  at  once  lucid  and  interesting.  Through  his  broad 
sympathies,  his  genial  disposition,  and  the  great  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality, Professor  Elster  quickly  won  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  the  university  community. 

Dr.  Artur  Weese,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bern,  Switzerland,  was  appointed  Jacob  H.  Schiff  Lecturer 
in  German  for  1914-15.  He  will  lecture  on  German  Art.  And  the 
Goldwin  Smith  Lectureship  for  19 14-15  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Roscoe  Pound,  Carter  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in 
the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University.  He  will  lecture  on  "  Modern 
Justice"  with  special  relation  to  the  social  and  industrial  questions 
of  the  present  day. 

Changes  in  the  administration  of  departments  were  effected  by 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Heinrich  Ries  as  head  of  the  consoli- 
dated Geological  Department,  Professor  A.  B.  Faust  as  head  of  the 
German  Department,  Professor  G.  P.  Bristol  as  head  of  the  Greek 
Department,  and  Professor  J.  G.  Needham  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology,  Biology,  and  Nature  Study. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  headship  of  two  important 
departments  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  and  two  others  by 
the  superannuation  of  the  incumbents.  One  junior  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages — Professor  E.  W.  Olmsted — 
resigned  to  accept  promotion  to  a  departmental  headship  in  the 
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University  of  Minnesota;  and  with  a  view  to  recognizing  more  fully 
the  claims  of  Spanish,  the  vacancy  was,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  the  department — Professor  Comfort — filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Ralph  Hayward  Keniston  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity as  Assistant  Professor  with  special  reference  to  Spanish. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  members  of  the  instruct- 
ing staff  by  colleges  in  the  entire  University  at  Ithaca  during  the 
year  1913-14.  (Where  a  teacher  is  in  more  than  one  faculty  he 
has  been  counted  in  the  college  in  which  most  of  his  work  is  done.) 
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♦Work  of  the  first  two  years  mainly  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City  the  number  of  members 
of  the  instructing  staff  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Emeritus  Professors 4 

Professors 15 

Clinical  Professors 18 

Assistant  Professors 15 

Instructors  59 

Assistants  28 
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With  the  growth  of  the  University  the  need  has  been  increasingly 
felt  of  suitable  facilities  for  promoting  social  intercourse  among 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  their  families.  The  establishment  of 
a  Club  on  the  Campus  open  to  all  members  of  the  instructing  staff 
and  their  families  has  come  to  be  an  urgent  desideratum.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Comstock  and  other  ladies  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  number  of  professors,  this  Club  has  now  been  organized 
and  over  400  persons  consisting  of  university  teachers  and  others 
connected  with  the  University  and  their  families  have  become  mem- 
bers. Quarters  have  been  secured  for  the  Club  in  the  two  lower 
stories  of  Sage  Cottage,  which  with  the  opening  of  Prudence  Risley 
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Hall  has  been  abandoned  as  a  home  for  the  women  students  of  the 
University.  The  new  Club  is  to  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1914-15. 


STUDENTS 

The  total  number  of  different  persons  who  received  instruction 
in  the  University  in  1913-14  was  6,496.  Excluding  those  enrolled 
in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  and  in  the  Summer  and 
Winter  Schools  and  Summer  Term  in  Agriculture,  there  remain 
5,015  as  the  number  of  regularly  matriculated  students. 

These  5,015  regularly  enrolled  students  were  distributed  among 
the  several  courses  of  instruction  as  indicated  in  the  following  table, 
which  for  purposes  of  comparison  covers  the  three  preceding  years: 


Year 


I9IO-II 
I9II-I2 

1912-13 
1913-14 
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Graduate 
School 

Arts  and 
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0 

i 
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Engineerin 
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Engineerin 
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IOI7 
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76i 
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558 

1073 
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IO3I 
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III2 
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120 

1263 

144 

503 

956 

3«3 
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487 

902 

o3 

5 


& 


4412 

4596 
4803 

5015 


Of  these  5,015  regularly  enrolled  students  4,481  were  men  and 
534  women. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  higher  education  of  America 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  development  of  colleges  of  agriculture. 
There  has  been  a  deep  and  widespread  popular  interest  in  agricul- 
tural education.  State  legislatures  have  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  their  agricultural  colleges  and  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  the  different  departments,  suitable  facilities  provided,  and  above 
all,  scientists  secured  for  teaching  and  investigation.  There  have 
been  unbounded  hopes  as  to  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  everywhere  high  school  graduates  have  been  flocking  to 
the  agricultural  colleges.  This  new  phase  of  education  has  strik- 
ing analogies  with  the  development  of  engineering  education  a 
generation  ago.  How  long  the  expansion  may  continue  and  how 
rapid  the  rate  of  growth  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  an  advancing 
wave  which  has  probably  not  yet  reached  its  crest.  At  Cornell 
University,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  regularly  enrolled  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
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annually  about  200,  save  for  the  phenomenal  year  of  19 12-13,  when 
it  was  nearly  300. 

The  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  engineering  students. 
But  this  decline  is  no  more  a  local  phenomenon  than  is  the  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  agricultural  students.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  Vol.  iv,  No.  3,  November,  19 13,  which  contains  a  curve 
showing  the  attendance  at  fifty-five  engineering  schools  in  the  United 
States  since  1903.  The  curve  rises  rapidly  until  1909  and  since 
that  period  it  shows,  a  marked  decline.  This  curve  and  the  statistics 
on  which  it  is  based  were  worked  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Society 
which  presented  a  preliminary  report  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting  and 
was  to  bring  in  a  final  report  at  the  Princeton  meeting  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  With  reference  to  this  diminution  in  the  at- 
tendance at  engineering  schools  since  1909,  which  the  Bulletin 
characterized  as  "startling,"  the  committee  in  this  preliminary 
report  attributed  it  to  the  four  following  causes:  the  general  raising 
of  standards,  the  greater  interest  in  agriculture,  the  greater  interest 
in  commercial  courses,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  engineer- 
ing profession  is  overcrowded.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
raising  of  standards  in  the  engineering  courses  in  Cornell  University, 
both  by  a  rigorous  administration  of  the  entrance  requirements 
and  an  insistent  demand  for  a  higher  quality  of  mathematical  and 
scientific  training.  And  the  popularity  of  courses  bearing  upon 
business  life  has  been  a  noticeable  feature  of  recent  years  while  the 
interest  in  scientific  agriculture  has,  as  already  noted,  been  deep  and 
intense. 

The  remaining  figures  of  the  table  call  for  little  comment.  The 
growth  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  continues  unabated, 
having  risen  from  1,017,  in  1910-11  to  1,194  in  1913-14.  The 
enrollment  in  Law  in  191 1-12,  in  anticipation  of  the  entrance  require- 
ment of  at  least  a  year  of  college  work,  was  abnormal  and  its  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  the  enrollment  of  191 2-13.  But  with  those 
exceptions  the  attendance  in  the  College  of  Law  remains  practically 
unchanged.  In  the  Medical  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
requirement  of  a  college  degree  for  admission  continues  to  keep  down 
the  attendance,  though  it  is  now  not  far  below  that  of  1910-11, 
which  witnessed  the  graduation  of  the  last  class  entering  with  a  high 
school  preliminary  education.     The  enrollment  in  the   Graduate 
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School  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
in  Architecture,  and  a  larger  increase  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

In  1909-10  the  number  of  women  in  the  University  was  397,  of 
whom  (not  excluding  18  duplicates)  52  were  in  the  Graduate  School, 
274  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  in  Law,  57  in  Agriculture, 
25  in  Medicine,  and  5  in  Architecture.  Of  the  534  women  enrolled 
in  1913-14,  there  were  (not  excluding  10  duplicates),  56  in  the 
Graduate  School,  244  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  2  in  Law, 
25  in  Medicine,  215  in  Agriculture,  and  4  in  Architecture.  These 
figures  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  registration  of  women  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  little  variation  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  University.  The  large  and  rapid  increase  in  the  attendance 
of  women  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  may  be  explained  in  part  by 
free  tuition  and  in  part  by  the  attraction  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  causes  may 
be  in  operation. 

Apart  from  the  5,015  students  regularly  enrolled  during  the 
academic  year  from  September  to  June,  the  number  of  persons 
indicated  below  received  instruction  in  the  following  special  divisions 
of  the  University : 

University  Summer  School,  1914 1 126 

Agricultural  Winter  School 555 

Agricultural  Summer  School 389 

Agricultural  Summer  Term 41 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  during  the  year  was  958.  Of 
these  850  were  first  degrees,  and  108  advanced  degrees,  of  which 
47  were  Doctors  of  Philosophy.  The  total  number  of  first  degrees 
granted  since  the  foundation  of  the  University  is  now  14,101  and  of 
advanced  degrees  1,524. 

MILITARY  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  for  the  Military  Department 
was  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  drill  hall  for  the  use  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  of  which  $50,000 
immediately  became  available.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  building 
will  have  eight  or  ten  times  the  floor  area  of  the  present  armory, 
which  was  built  when  the  total  enrollment  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity was  numbered  only  by  hundreds.     It  is  to  be  located  between 
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Garden  Avenue  and  the  rear  of  the  cottages  on  East  Avenue,  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Veterinary  College  buildings  and  the  adjoining 
green.  When  this  new  drill  hall  is  completed  the  Department  will 
have  admirable  facilities  for  indoor  work,  which  have  been  lacking 
for  a  good  many  years  past. 

That  Cornell  has  made  the  best  use  of  its  facilities,  however,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  War  Department  in  June  last 
included  the  University  in  a  list  of  six  collegiate  institutions  in  the 
country  "announced  as  having  been  especially  commended  for  the 
work  of  their  military  departments  during  the  past  year."  This 
honor  is  a  certificate  of  the  good  work  done  by  Lieutenant  Bull. 
Two  new  features  may  be  noted  in  the  work  of  the  department. 
Practical  instruction  in  rifle  practice  has  been  emphasized,  each 
cadet  being  put  through  a  required  course  at  200  and  300  yards, 
with  an  optional  course  at  500  yards.  Secondly,  the  department 
has  followed  the  practice  of  the  regular  army  in  getting  away  from 
close  order  drills  and  ceremonies,  and  laying  stress  on  extended 
order  and  field  problems,  as  well  as  target  practice,  thus  training 
the  students  in  methods  used  in  actual  practice  and  combat.  The 
University  continues  to  provide  generous  support  for  the  work  of 
the  department.  An  additional  appropriation  has  been  authorized 
for  the  supplementary  pay  of  a  retired  non-commissioned  officer  for 
whose  detail  application  has  been  made  to  the  War  Department. 
Further  appropriations  have  also  been  authorized  for  two  addi- 
tional company  officers  for  the  signal  corps  company. 

The  Professor  of  Physical  Culture  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
having  had  sabbatic  leave  during  the  second  term  of  the  year,  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  an  investigation  of  physical  train- 
ing in  leading  colleges  and  universities  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
middle  west.  He  reports  that  the  work  in  physical  training  in  the 
western  universities  is  better  organized  and  on  a  more  substantial 
basis  than  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  eastern  institutions.  The  most 
radical  point  of  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  in  the  matter 
of  athletic  control.  In  the  west  the  coaches  are  not  only  engaged 
for  the  full  academic  year,  but  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
teaching  staff.  The  regulations  governing  participation  in  athletic 
contests  are  also  stricter  in  the  west.  Professor  Young  recognizes, 
however,  the  danger  of  over-regulation  to  the  spirit  of  sports,  the 
essence  of  which  is  spontaneity.  In  this  regard  Cornell  is  in  a  very 
fortunate  situation.    Professor  Young  himself  remarks  "that  the 
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number  of  students  at  Cornell  engaged  in  voluntary  games  and 
exercises  seems  to  far  exceed  anything  that  I  observed  anywhere  on 
my  trips." 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  University  circles  during 
the  year  on  the  effect  of  intercollegiate  sports  on  the  work  of  students 
participating  in  them.  There  are  two  criteria  by  which  the  effect 
of  these  activities  may  be  judged:  one,  the  absence  of  students 
from  the  University,  and  the  other,  their  scholastic  records.  A 
statistical  investigation  showed  that  the  average  number  of  days' 
leave  of  absence  for  intercollegiate  athletics,  including  also  social 
and  miscellaneous  functions,  was  for  those  participating  in  them 
1.23  in  1913-14  as  against  2  in  1912-13  and  2.2  days  in  1911-12. 
The  maximum  athletic  schedule  seldom  exceeds  five  days'  leave  of 
absence.  A  comparison  made  with  three  leading  universities  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  games  played  both  on  the  home  grounds 
and  away  from  home,  including  both  major  and  minor  sports,  was 
smaller  at  Cornell  than  at  any  one  of  the  other  three  universities. 
The  percentage  of  major  sports  which  Cornell  plays  away  from  home 
is  about  the  average  of  the  other  three  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cornell  has  more  intercollegiate  contests  in  minor  sports  away 
from  home  than  any  of  the  other  three  universities;  the  respective 
proportions  being  as  follows:  Cornell  63  per  cent  and  the  other 
universities  respectively  55  per  cent,  53  per  cent,  and  39  per  cent. 
Some  of  these  contests,  however,  occur  in  vacations.  Nevertheless 
in  the  field  of  minor  sports  it  seems  probable  that  Cornell  has  too 
many  contests  away  from  home.  Some  of  them  might  perhaps 
be  forbidden  altogether  without  any  detriment  to  the  best  athletic 
interests  of  the  University. 

As  regards  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  men  engaged  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  a  statistical  investigation  showed  that  it  was  on 
the  average  as  high  as  the  scholastic  standing  of  men  in  the  fraterni- 
ties or  even  higher.  This  showing  was  more  favorable  than  had 
been  generally  anticipated,  though  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
scholarship  of  either  group  is  what  it  should  be.  It  is  only  just, 
however,  to  state  that  coaches  and  others  specially  concerned  with 
the  athletic  interests  of  the  University  show  a  growing  tendency 
to  insist  on  at  least  a  fair  academic  record  for  the  students  engaged 
in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Rivalry  in  games  and  sports  between  the  different  colleges  of 
the  University  and  the  different  classes  and  other  organizations 
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continues  unabated.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  fostered  by  the  play- 
ground which  the  alumni  have  provided  for  the  University,  and  it  is 
likely  to  develop  still  more  rapidly  when  the  athletic  field  is  com- 
pleted and  all  games  and  sports  are  played  on  the  Campus. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  members  of  the  University  should 
day  after  day  engage  in  sports  and  games  as  a  means  of  enjoyment, 
recreation,  and  bodily  health  and  vigor.  That  ideal  is  more  or  less 
completely  realized  at  the  oldest  English  universities — Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  is  being  increasingly  realized  at  Cornell  University. 
But  at  Cornell  it  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  military  drill  is  required 
of  freshmen  three  days  of  the  week  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
new  drill  hall  it  is  likely  to  be  elected  by  increasing  numbers  from  the 
other  classes.  This  blending,  however,  of  prescribed  military  exercises 
and  of  voluntary  athletic  sports  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem  of  physical  training  yet  devised.  It  combines  physi- 
cal recreation  with  moral  discipline  and  patriotic  service,  and  the 
results  are  beneficial  alike  to  the  student,  the  University,  and  the 
Republic. 

The  present  gymnasium  was  built  when  the  students  were 
numbered  by  hundreds.  Now  that  several  thousand  are  enrolled 
it  is  pitifully  inadequate  for  its  purpose.  Will  not  some  friend  of 
Cornell,  who  appreciates  the  great  importance  of  the  physical  train- 
ing of  young  men,  supply  the  University  with  a  new  gymnasium? 
Like  the  new  drill  hall  it  could  be  placed  beside  the  playground 
and  athletic  field  which  the  University  owes  to  the  generosity  of 
its  alumni  and  old  students  and  which  for  extent,  accessibility, 
convenience,  and  beauty  of  outlook  is  unsurpassed  and  probably 
unequaled  anywhere. 

The  experiment  of  holding  meetings  of  the  entire  University, 
to  be  known  as  University  Assemblies,  was  provisionally  authorized 
by  the  Faculty  in  response  to  a  petition  from  undergraduates.  Other 
matters  affecting  the  academic  work  and  the  social  life  and  conduct 
of  students  are  instructively  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  University  Faculty  (Appendix  I). 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  object  of  a  Graduate  School,  as  Dean  Merritt  explains,  is 
on  the  one  hand  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  on  the  other 
to  train,  through  association  with  them,  independent  and  progres- 
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sive  investigators  and  thinkers.  Organized  as  American  universities 
are,  and  exercising  the  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  them 
they  are  likely  to  have  in  their  faculties  professors  who  are  genuinely 
devoted  to  teaching  with  a  minor  interest  in  research,  and  professors 
whose  principal  interest  is  in  research  but  who  do  the  teaching  which 
is  required  of  them  if  not  with  pre-eminent  zest  and  enjoyment,  for 
the  most  part  at  any  rate  with  efficiency  and  conscientiousness. 
It  is  this  latter  class  of  professors  who  especially  create  the  atmos- 
phere that  makes  a  university  attractive  to  scholars  and  scientists. 
And  the  recognition  of  young  men  qualified  to  pursue  research  is  a 
primary  duty  devolving  upon  departmental  heads  and  through 
them  upon  the  administration  of  the  university.  The  young  man 
who  is  possessed  of  an  enthusiasm  for  ideas  and  who  has  faith  in 
their  application  to  new  fields,  who  would  devote  his  life  to  making 
inroads  on  the  unknown,  is  the  type  of  man  to  hold  our  universities 
up  to  their  highest  ideals  and  enable  them  to  render  their  greatest 
service  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  the  advancement  of  hugianity. 
In  spite  of  the  heavy  duties  of  instruction  required  of  all  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Cornell,  there  is  much  devotion  to  such  productive 
work.  Taking  publications  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Dean  Nichols  finds  that  in  the  year  1902-03,  49  members 
of  the  Faculty  (out  of  a  total  of  a  hundred)  published  105  papers 
which  might  be  regarded  as  serious  contributions  to  knowledge. 
And  in  1912-13,  with  the  Faculty  increased  to  134,  there  were  pub- 
lished 175  such  contributions  by  71  members.  Dean  Nichols  con- 
cludes that  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  Faculty  are  publishing 
than  was  the  case  ten  years  earlier  and  that  the  average  productivity 
had  also  somewhat  increased. 

For  strengthening  and  developing  the  spirit  of  independent 
scholarship  and  investigation  in  the  University  the  establishment 
of  a  Research  Fund  would  be  a  most  helpful  agency.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  better  investment  of  funds  for  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  mankind.  Such  an  endowment  is  greatly  needed 
and  would  be  fruitfully  applied  at  Cornell.  With  or  without  such 
external  aid,  however,  there  is  another  means  of  fostering  and  stimu- 
lating the  atmosphere  of  scientific  and  scholarly  research  in  the 
University  which  is  within  the  power  of  the  Faculty  itself.  This 
is  the  constant  confession  of  faith  in  the  value  of  original  investiga- 
tion, the  proclamation  that  productive  work  is  in  all  cases  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  university  teacher,  and  the  adoption  and  conscientious 
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application  of  the  policy  of  watching  carefully  in  each  department 
for  the  appearance  of  promising  young  men  as  investigators  and 
recognizing  them  by  recommendation  for  appointment  to  instructor- 
ships,  assistant  professorships,  and  professorships.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility with  which  every  department  is  now  invested,  for  instructors 
and  assistant  professors  and  to  a  considerable  extent  professors  also 
in  the  several  departments,  are  practically  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  heads  of  those  departments,  while  independent 
professorships  are  filled  only  after  the  President  has  advised  with  the 
heads  of  cognate  departments. 

The  value  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  fostering  original 
investigation  is  discussed  in  an  interesting  way  and  with  the  evidence 
of  statistical  data  in  Dean  Merritt's  report,  to  which  reference 
is  made  for  this  and  other  matters  affecting  the  Graduate  School. 

COLLEGES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  fans  et  origo  of  all  technical 
and  vocational  courses.  These  become  differentiated  as  soon  as  the 
sciences  on  which  they  rest  have  been  sufficiently  developed,  and 
the  applications  of  those  sciences  to  the  industries  and  vocations 
of  life  are  of  sufficient  economic  advantage.  Engineering  is  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  a  completely  differentiated  technical 
course.  The  course  in  chemistry,  which  still  remains  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  though  having  a 
separate  degree,  is  a  good  example  of  a  semi-technical  and  partially 
differentiated  vocational  course.  Similar  developments  must  be 
expected  in  the  future;  and  while  from  an  economic  and  industrial 
point  of  view  they  are  inevitable,  they  have  also  educational  advan- 
tages of  considerable  importance,  for  they  not  only  fit  students  for 
specific  vocations  in  life  of  a  more  or  less  scientific  character  but 
they  appeal  to  different  tastes  and  aptitudes  and  they  enlist  the 
student's  interest  as  an  inspiration  to  good  work. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  develops  and  throws 
off  as  separate  organisms  these  technical  departments,  has  only 
one  danger  to  guard  against.  That  is  that  it  shall  itself  not  lose 
possession  or  control  of  the  pure  sciences  and  the  liberal  arts  in  which 
it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  It  would,  for  example,  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  the  Department  of  Physics  or  Chemistry  ever 
ceased  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  To 
that  college  also  belong  geology,  biology,  and  psychology  as  vital 
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parts  of  its  organization.  Instruction  in  these  subjects  is  indeed 
an  indispensable  requirement  for  students  in  mining,  or  agriculture, 
or  medicine,  or  pedagogy,  but  if  the  control  of  any  of  these  subjects 
is  transferred  to  a  professional  or  technical  department,  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  whose  mission  is  the  cultivation  of  pure  science 
and  the  liberal  arts,  is  to  that  extent  maimed  and  dismembered. 
This  is  the  only  sound  policy  for  the  development  of  a  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  both  with  regard  to  its  own  organization  and  its 
relation  to  professional  and  technical  courses.  If  modifications 
of  the  policy  are  sometimes  adopted  they  should  frankly  be  treated 
as  temporary  arrangements  and  excused  on  the  ground  of  poverty 
or  similar  necessity. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  biological  sciences  for  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  lead  to  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  these  sciences  in  that  College;  and  anatomy,  histology,  and 
physiology  have  been  especially  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College.  By  the  device  of  dual 
faculty  membership,  however,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
maintains  a  certain  touch  with  all  biological  work  in  the  University. 
And  nothing  is  needed  but  a  liberal  endowment  fund  to  establish 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  Department  of  Biology  as  strong 
and  self-contained  as,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Dean  Nichols  observes  that  there  is  a  widespread  discontent 
with  American  college  education  as  a  whole,  which  is,  however, 
directed  against  the  academic  rather  than  the  technical  side.  There 
is  too  little  devotion  to  ideas,  too  general  a  lack  of  intellectual  interest 
and  scholarly  ambition.  How  is  greater  interest  in  the  intellectual 
life  to  be  awakened?  The  Dean  lays  stress  on  research  and  on  the 
creation  of  an  environment  as  free  as  possible  from  petty  exaction 
and  artificial  enforcement  of  every  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dean  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  natural  distribution  of  talent 
within  the  student  body  which  is  fairly  constant.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  it  would  seem  that  an  improvement  in  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  might  be  effected  if  the  student  body 
were  differentiated  as  has  long  been  the  case  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
into  "  pass  men"  and  "  honor  men,"  and  the  teaching  of  the  profes- 
sors and  instructors  and  also  the  regulations  of  the  College  adapted 
to  these  two  distinct  groups  of  students.  The  result  would  be  to 
give  undergraduates  of  superior  ability  and  intellectual  ambition 
a  foretaste  of  the  advantages  which  under  the  organization  of  Ameri- 
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can  universities  are  apt  to  be  treated  too  exclusively  as  the  monopoly 
of  graduate  students. 

Dean  Nichols  discusses  the  possibility  of  allowing  college  work 
freely  to  carry  its  own  appeal,  without  any  support  from  artificial 
enforcements  and  exactions.  And  he  notes  that  during  the  year 
faculty  action  has  tended  in  the  direction  of  freer  and  more  flexible 
conditions  for  undergraduates.  Sick  excuses  have  been  abolished; 
grades  have  been  substituted  for  numerical  marks  to  record  the 
results  of  examinations;  and  a  greater  latitude  has  been  given  in  the 
combination  of  studies  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

There  were  two  special  examples  during  the  year  of  sustained 
undergraduate  interest  in  scientific  problems  reinforced  by  humani- 
tarian considerations.  One  was  the  course  in  Citizenship  arranged 
and  in  the  main  conducted  by  alumni  of  the  University  which  had  a 
large  registration  of  students  and  which  awakened  an  enthusiasm 
in  civic  and  social  work.  The  other  was  the  course  of  lectures  on 
Eugenics  arranged  principally  by  Professor  Gilbert,  which,  though 
no  credit  was  given  for  it,  attracted  large  audiences  and  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  adopted  during  the  year  a 
measure  of  great  importance  to  the  School  of  Education.  It  voted 
that  a  student  who  had  completed  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of 
his  senior  year  the  hours  necessary  for  graduation  might,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Education,  be  allowed  to  do  practice  teaching  for 
the  remainder  of  his  senior  year  in  an  approved  high  school  and  have 
the  time  thus  spent  counted  toward  the  residence  required  for  his 
degree.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  two  professors  have  had 
charge  of  the  work  in  educational  psychology  and  the  principles 
and  practice  of  education.  And  in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  as  well  as  other  departments,  courses  are  given 
which,  if  not  actually  prescribed,  are  of  great  obvious  advantage  to 
the  student  in  education.  But  it  is  not  only  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  which  supports  the  School  of  Education  at  Cornell.  Pro- 
fessor Kimball  of  Sibley  College  provides  a  course  in  Industrial 
education.  And  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  just  increased  its 
potencies  in  this  field  by  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Rural 
Education.  Altogether  this  is  a  promising  combination  of  men, 
facilities,  and  opportunities.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  a  professorship  dealing  with  school  organization  and  administra- 
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tion  is  an  urgent  and  almost  indispensable  necessity,  and  in  time  no 
doubt  further  specilization  would  be  desirable. 

In  the  College  of  Law  provision  has  been  made  not  only  for  con- 
tinuing the  special  courses  by  non-resident  lecturers  in  admirality 
and  in  patent  law,  but  also  for  establishing  similar  lecture  courses 
in  mining  law,  irrigation,  and  federal  jurisdiction.  The  Dean's 
report  calls  attention  to  an  interesting  modification  of  the  curriculum 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  modern  economic  conditions.  It  is 
the  practice  to-day  to  transact  business  by  corporations  rather  than 
by  partnerships.  As  this  change  has  greatly  diminished  the  practi- 
cal importance  of  the  law  of  partnership,  the  time  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  that  subject  has  been  reduced  and  the  curriculum  reinforced 
in  other  directions. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Sibley  College  attention  is  con- 
centrated on  the  subject  of  research.  The  general  public  and  even 
the  University  community  itself  have  little  idea  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  experiments  and  investigations  which  are  constantly  in 
progress  in  the  different  departments  of  Sibley  College.  A  brief 
descriptive  list  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  The  Sibley 
Journal  of  Engineering,  enumerates  about  forty  investigations  or 
systematic  tests.  Professors  Carpenter,  Diederichs,  Sawdon,  and 
Daugherty  were  active  in  these  investigations  in  which  also  an 
honorable  share  was  taken  by  fellows  and  advanced  students.  Pro- 
fessor Upton  is  engaged  on  a  study  of  the  effect  of  repeated  stress- 
cycles  in  machine  parts  and  structures,  which  is  a  subject  of  prime 
importance  not  only  with  reference  to  the  endurance  or  failure  of 
machines  and  structures,  but  also  for  the  safety  of  human  life  and 
property.  In  this  investigation  Professor  Upton  has  made  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  all  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  reliable  tests;  he  has  adopted  new  fundamental  methods 
for  experimentation,  and  has  designed  a  special  machine  which  gives 
an  autographic  record  of  both  stress  and  deformation  throughout 
the  life  of  the  test  piece  from  start  to  rupture.  Director  Smith  says 
that  no  more  important  piece  of  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
laboratories  of  Sibley  College,  and  that  it  promises  very  important 
results. 

Such  scientific  research  applied  to  engineering  problems  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  Sibley  College  to  develop  and  foster.  Investi- 
gation is  at  present  restricted  by  the  limited  funds  available, — for 
men,   for   apparatus  and  equipment,  and  for  fellowships  for  the 
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encouragement  of  promising  young  investigators.  The  portion  of 
Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley's  gift  of  $10,000  which  became  available 
during  the  year  was  used  to  secure  new  apparatus  for  the  electrical 
laboratory.  An  industrial  fellowship  for  the  scientific  investigation 
of  the  cement  used  in  making  commercial  concrete  was  provided  by 
the  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Company  of  New  York;  and  an  experi- 
enced man  has  been  secured  to  conduct  this  scientific  investigation 
while  the  College  is  putting  at  his  disposal  its  equipment  and  aiding 
him  with  its  co-operation. 

The  differentiation  of  vocations  constantly  taking  place  in  the 
modern  industrial  world  puts  new  obligations  upon  a  University 
like  Cornell.  There  is  now  a  call  to  train  men  for  commercial  careers 
in  connection  with  engineering.  Such  students  would  need  courses 
in  engineering  and  courses  in  economics,  finance,  and  business. 
Director  Smith  suggests  a  curriculum  of  three  years  in  Sibley 
College  and  the  fourth  year  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  the  degree  of  B.S.  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course. 
The  proposal  is  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
University,  and  a  plan  for  its  administration  should  not  be  difficult 
to  work  out. 

The  men  who  study  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  are  apt 
to  become  and  remain  engineers.  The  Director  has  compiled  statis- 
tics showing  the  occupations  of  all  living  graduates  of  the  College 
up  to  and  including  the  Class  of  1912.  The  total  number  is  1,303. 
Of  these  40  are  chief  engineers,  64  consulting  engineers,  34  con- 
tractors, 69  teachers  of  engineering,  and  953  engineering  practi- 
tioners, showing  89  per  cent  of  the  graduates  following  their  chosen 
profession.  This  table  shows  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  profession 
on  the  part  of  graduates  in  Civil  Engineering  than  would  be  found 
among  graduates  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  who  easily  adopt 
cognate  lines  of  business,  or  even  among  the  members  of  an  older 
profession  like  Law,  many  of  whom  turn  to  other  pursuits,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  large  corporations. 

The  appropriations  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  were 
increased  both  for  the  improvement  of  its  general  work  and  for  the 
beginning  of  extension  instruction  in  highway  engineering,  which  is 
now  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  for  the  State  of  New  York 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  states.  The  increasing  development 
of  electricity  from  water  power  augments  the  importance  of  hydrau- 
lic engineering;   and  with  the  constantly  growing  sensitiveness  of 
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the  public  to  the  duty  of  preventing  disease  and  protecting  the  health 
of  the  people,  sanitary  engineering  has  assumed  a  new  importance. 
The  College  needs  funds  to  enable  it  to  make  enlarged  and  more 
adequate  provision  for  instruction  and  investigation  in  these  branches, 
while  maintaning  and  strengthening  the  standard  courses  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  normal  growth  of  the  College  of  Architecture  makes  the 
question  of  additional  space  a  serious  one.  The  classes  in  descriptive 
geometry  and  mechanics  have  this  year  been  taught  in  the  basement 
of  Franklin  Hall,  but  there  is  no  relief  of  congestion  in  the  large  draft- 
ing rooms  used  by  the  Department  of  Design.  These  have  an 
estimated  capacity  of  120  students  and  places  had  to  be  provided 
in  them  during  the  year  for  over  160  students.  The  result  is  not 
only  to  cut  down  the  working  space  available  for  each  student  but 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  seniors  to  render  large  problems,  which 
are  considered  an  important  part  of  the  instruction. 

The  summer  work  in  design  tentatively  given  during  the  past 
two  years  was  continued  in  the  summer  of  1914  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Mauxion  to  an  increased  number  of  students.  The 
Director  suggests  the  regular  organization  of  this  work  as  a  part 
of  the  Summer  Session  and  the  addition  to  it  of  courses  of  freehand 
drawing  and  the  history  of  architecture. 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  had  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  providing  instruction  for  increasing  numbers  of  students  in  a  new 
and  therefore  unorganized  field  of  education.  But  the  professors 
of  agriculture  are  gradually  getting  their  subjects  into  pedagogical 
form  and  their  success  in  this  direction  has  been  promoted  by  the 
differentiation  of  extension  work  from  college  work  proper.  The 
ideal  is  that  no  member  of  the  teaching  staff  should  be  called  upon 
to  engage  in  extension  work  during  any  term  in  which  he  is  scheduled 
to  give  instruction  to  students  in  the  College. 

The  new  summer  term,  which  extends  from  June  8  to  September 
23,  went  into  effect  in  1914.  The  departments  most  interested  in 
it  are  those  having  to  do  with  the  plant  industries,  including  botany, 
plant  breeding,  plant  pathology,  pomology,  soil  technology,  floricul- 
ture, vegetable  gardening,  and  also  entomology,  biology,  and  poultry 
husbandry.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  summer  term  will  be 
in  the  main  restricted  to  these  departments,  though  other  departments 
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are  free  to  offer  courses  if  they  so  desire.  A  restriction  on  the 
attendance  is  that  students  are  not  admitted  until  they  have  fully 
satisfied  the  fundamental  work  required  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  agriculture. 

For  the  better  correlation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  the 
agricultural  courses  recently  introduced  into  the  high  schools  of  the 
State,  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  recommended  that  the  agricultural 
subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission  to  the  College  be  in- 
creased from  a  maximum  of  one  unit  to  a  maximum  of  four  units, 
with  the  proviso  that  in  no  case  should  more  than  four  units  be 
accepted  in  vocational  subjects,  and  this  recommendation  was  forth- 
with adopted  by  the  University  Faculty.  The  new  legislation  will 
enable  pupils  in  the  high  schools  in  which  four-year  courses  in  agri- 
culture have  been  introduced  to  present  those  subjects  for  admission 
to  the  College  and  at  the  same  time  it  safeguards  the  established 
requirements  of  scholarly  attainments  in  standard  subjects  by  limit- 
ing to  four  units  the  amount  of  vocational  subjects,  agricultural 
or  other,  which  will  be  accepted  for  admission. 

The  Faculty  has  protected  the  standing  and  value  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  by  the  provision  that  under  no  conditions  wilHess 
than  eight  terms  of  residence  for  graduation  be  accepted,  except  in 
the  case  of  students  who,  having  completed  the  undergraduate 
work  in  seven  terms,  enter  the  Graduate  School  and  satisfactorily 
complete  the  eighth  term  of  work  therein. 

In  the  construction  of  buildings  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  The  auditorium  was  practically  completed 
and  occupied  during  Farmers'  Week  in  February.  The  forestry 
building  has  been  occupied  by  the  Department  since  May,  and  is 
now  completed.  The  animal  husbandry  building  and  the  stock 
judging  pavilion  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  University  in  September  and  the  agronomy  building  will  be 
completed  at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  main  administration 
building  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  named  "Roberts 
Hall"  and  the  auditorium,  "Bailey  Hall"  in  recognition  of  the  able, 
devoted,  and  fruitful  services  rendered  by  the  two  former  Directors 
of  the  College. 

Although  several  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  recent  years,  the  supply  is  still  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  demands  made  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  students.    More 
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buildings  must  be  provided  in  the  near  future,  and  one  is  urgently 
needed  at  the  present  time — a  building  for  the  Departments  of  Plant 
Industry. 

In  other  lines  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has 
called  for  expansion.  To  furnish  the  instruction  needed  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  it  has  become  necessary  to- 
maintain  more  live  stock,  which  in  turn  has  called  for  the  production 
of  additional  hay  and  silage  and  a  larger  area  for  pasture  purposes. 
To  meet  these  demands  another  farm  of  about  130  acres  was  pur- 
chased in  the  spring. 

Research  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  fostered  by  professor- 
ships devoted  exclusively  to  that  interest.  But  the  professors  who 
give  instruction  to  undergraduates  are  as  a  rule  also  engaged  in 
special  lines  of  investigation  connected  with  their  instruction.  Many 
of  these  investigations  are  of  direct  practical  value  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State. 

For  the  extension  work  there  is  now  a  special  staff  of  about  20 
persons  who  give  to  it  almost  the  whole  of  their  time.  In  the  winter 
they  conduct  extension  schools  lasting  for  a  week  throughout  the 
different  parts  of  the  State.  And  for  the  rest  of  the  year  they  devote 
themselves  to  specific  needs  and  problems  presented  to  them  by 
farmers  and  farming  organizations  throughout  the  State.  Their 
services  may  take  the  form  of  lectures,  exhibits,  co-operative  experi- 
ments, demonstrations,  visits  to  farms,  conduct  of  traveling  and 
extension  schools,  not  to  mention  the  vast  and  varied  correspondence 
which  the  officers  of  the  Extension  Department  are  constantly  carry- 
ing on  from  the  College  at  Ithaca. 

Much  interest  is  being  aroused  throughout  the  State  in  the  work 
of  the  farm  bureaus.  These  bureaus  are  organized  as  a  direct  result 
of  local  initiative,  and  are  serving  as  an  effective  means  of  bringing 
the  activities  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  of  other  agricultural 
agencies  directly  home  to  the  people.  The  work  is  co-operative 
between  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Twenty-six  county  bureaus  are  now  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  associations  of  farmers  have  been  organized  in  five  addi- 
tional counties  preliminary  to  the  development  of  the  farm  bureau 
plan  in  each.  The  Federal  Government  is  extending  its  activities 
in  this  field,  and  through  a  plan  now  under  consideration  it  is  the 
intention  to  so  reorganize  the  work  during  the  next  year  as  to  make 
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practicable  the  organization  of  a  farm  bureau  in  the  majority  of 
the  counties  in  the  State. 

On  May  8,  1914,  the  President  of  the  United  States  affixed  his 
signature  to  a  far-reaching  educational  measure  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Lever  Extension  Act.  The  measure  is  in  a  sense 
the  capsheaf  of  federal  legislation  included  in  the  two  Morrill  acts, 
the  Nelson  Act,  the  Hatch  Act,  and  the  Adams  Act.  It  provides  for 
co-operative  extension  work  between  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  respective  states. 
The  author  of  the  bill,  Honorable  A.  F.  Lever,  of  South  Carolina, 
says  that  in  practical  effect  it  undertakes  to  provide  such  machinery 
as  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  the  farmer's  wife,  and  the 
farmer's  children,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  such  demonstrated 
truths  and  practices  of  successful  agriculture  as  will  make  farming 
desirable  and  profitable  as  an  occupation.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  accepted  the  terms  of  the  act  and  has  notified 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  is  the  agency  through  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  President 
of  Cornell  University  have  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
covering  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  The  various  projects  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  federal  authorities,  and  the 
important  work  is  now  under  way.  All  work  conducted  under  the 
terms  of  the  Lever  Act  will  be  articulated  closely  with  the  extension 
activities  of  the  College.  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  cumulative,  reaching  their  maximum  at  the  end  of 
seven  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  the  State,  or  other 
agencies  within  the  State,  must  supplement  the  federal  funds  by 
the  appropriation  of  an  equal  amount  after  the  initial  appropria- 
tion; but  as  the  annual  increases  are  not  large,  it  is  expected  that  the 
State  will  be  able  to  meet  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful years  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  is  indicated 
by  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  number  of  students 
demanding  admission,  the  institution  finds  itself  embarrassed  for 
lack  of  funds.  When  the  needs  of  the  College  were  considered  last 
year,  it  was  decided  that  in  view  of  the  financial  situation  in  the 
State  the  appropriations  requested  should  be  kept  to  the  very  lowest 
minimum  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  work  in  hand.     Practi- 
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cally  no  increases  were  requested  for  maintenance,  and  only  a  few 
very  urgent  ones  were  presented  for  improvements  and  repairs. 
After  these  appropriations  had  passed  both  houses,  the  Governor, 
exercising  his  prerogative,  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  certain  of  the 
items  in  order  to  relieve  the  financial  stringency  and  prevent  a  defi- 
ciency in  state  funds. 

The  items  not  approved  by  the  Governor  included  one  for  addi- 
tions and  repairs  amounting  to  $5,000.  The  original  estimate  for 
this  item  was  $10,000,  and  it  was  cut  by  the  Legislature  to  $5,000. 
In  an  institution  such  as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be  a  suitable  fund  for  the  large 
number  of  minor  changes  that  from  time  to  time  must  be  made  in 
the  various  buildings  for  repairs  and  betterments,  including  plumb- 
ing, carpentering,  electric  wiring,  and  the  like.  The  item  of  $10,000 
was  none  too  large  for  this  work;  and  to  be  left  without  any  funds 
whatever  is  seriously  embarrassing. 

The  second  item  disapproved  was  for  constructing  conduits, 
underground  steam  connections,  and  other  equipment,  in  order  to 
complete  the  plan  for  a  central  heating  plant  which  the  State  has 
recently  erected.  This  item  amounted  to  $38,000.  While  the  item 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  because  of  the  difficulty  in  heating  the 
new  buildings  by  means  of  temporary  heating  plants,  and  if  allowed 
would  have  resulted  in  considerable  economizing  of  expenditures,  it  is 
now  so  late  that  a  deficiency  appropriation  will  not  be  needed  if  the 
item  is  provided  for  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 

The  third  item  was  for  the  purchase  of  forestry  land  and  timber 
to  be  used  for  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  forestry. 
This  item  amounted  to  $40,000,  and,  while  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  an  appropriation  made  ultimately,  it  can  now  wait  for  the 
regular  course. 

The  fourth  item  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  institution,  as  it 
has  to  do  with  work  which  is  already  under  way  and  which  would  be 
seriously  crippled  if  the  funds  were  not  forthcoming.  The  item  is 
for  $12,350  for  extension  work.  The  total  appropriation  made  by 
the  State  for  extension  service  was  $70,000,  and  the  amount  elimi- 
nated was  for  the  support  of  extension  work  in  connection  with  farm 
demonstrations,  farmers'  institutes,  inspections,  and  consultations. 

The  fifth  item  eliminated  was  for  the  Summer  School  in  Agricul- 
ture for  school  teachers  and  others,  amounting  to  $10,000.  The 
Summer  School  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  important  activities  of 
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the  College,  and  to  discontinue  the  work  at  this  time  would  be  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  institution  and  to  the  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  the  State.  Started  in  the  summer  of 
191 1  with  a  registration  of  128  students,  the  Summer  School  has  grown 
rapidly  until  388  students  were  registered  during  the  past  summer, 
showing  that  the  school  is  supplying  a  real  need.  The  fact  that  the 
summer  is  the  only  time  when  school  teachers  can  utilize  the  facili- 
ties of  the  College  makes  the  continuance  of  the  Summer  School 
imperative.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
relieve  the  immediate  situation  by  securing  an  appropriation  of  not 
less  than  $30,000  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  three  pressing  items, 
namely,  additions  and  repairs,  the  extension  work,  and  the  Summer 
School. 

It  is  poor  economy  for  the  authorities  of  the  State  to  withhold 
appropriations  for  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  when  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  useful  work  which  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  of  New  York  the  College  is  under  obligation  to 
perform.  The  public  recognize  that  no  monies  spent  by  the  State 
bring  such  large  and  fruitful  returns  as  those  spent  for  improving 
agriculture,  and  the  public  demand  that  the  work  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  alike  with  students,  school  teachers,  and  farmers 
be  adequately  and  even  generously  supported. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  as  Director  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  other  appointments  in  the  College  have  been 
noticed  in  the  section  dealing  with  faculty  changes  during  the  year. 

STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

The  outstanding  event  was  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital  and 
clinic  buildings  for  large  and  small  animals  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. They  are  well  adapted  to  their  purposes;  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  hospital  facilities  of  the  College  has  made  it  possible  to  increase 
the  clinics  and  to  give  better  instruction  in  clinical  medicine.  A 
significant  feature  in  the  clinics  is  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  under  treatment.  The  ambulatory  clinic 
furnishes  additional  facilities  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  diseases 
in  these  and  other  animals. 

In  the  new  buildings  there  has  been  established  a  farriery  in  which 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  College  practical  instruction 
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has  been  given  in  horseshoeing.  This  course  has  not  only  aroused 
enthusiasm  among  the  students  who  have  taken  it  but  awakened  an 
interest  among  stock  owners  in  the  State  and  beyond. 

As  in  the  past,  the  College  has  striven  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
veterinary  profession  of  the  State.  That  the  veterinarians  appre- 
ciate its  services  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent  of  them  attended  the  January  conference  at  the  College.  Most 
helpful  to  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine  is  the  making  by  the 
College  of  laboratory  examinations  for  the  diagnosing  of  diseases. 
Of  such  examinations  there  were  in  1912  and  1913,  76  for  anthrax, 
1,173  for  glanders,  81  for  poultry  diseases,  285  for  rabies,  68  for 
tuberculosis,  39  for  tumors,  and  136  for  miscellaneous  diseases. 
During  the  same  time  there  were  made  and  sent  out  through  the 
State  by  the  College  11,680  doses  of  anthrax  vaccine,  7,867  doses 
of  anti-hog-cholera  serum,  3,678  doses  of  mallein,  and  61,372  doses 
of  tuberculin. 

In  the  work  of  research  the  professors  have  in  the  main  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  continuation  of  earlier  investigations.  There 
will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  which  the  College  made  to  the 
Legislature  results  of  investigations  on  bob  veal,  infectious  abortion, 
the  differentiation  of  glanders  nodules  from  those  caused  by  para- 
sites, hog-cholera  serum,  and  other  subjects. 

Although  the  number  of  students  shows  a  steady  increase,  and 
although  the  prevalence  of  diseases  among  animals  calls  for  further 
research,  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  College  for  a  time 
without  any  material  enlargement  of  the  faculty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  additional  space  so  long  needed  has  now  become  a  practi- 
cal necessity.  If  the  south  wing  as  originally  planned  were  added 
to  the  main  building,  it  would  furnish  the  rooms  needed  for  museum, 
library,  and  administrative  offices,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $75,000. 
The  other  building  needed  is  a  laboratory  for  bacteriology  and 
pathology  and  the  diagnosis  work  which  the  College  conducts  on  so 
large  a  scale  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  funds  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the  Medical 
College  have,  as  is  well  known,  been  donated  by  a  single  individual. 
During  the  year  this  generous  patron  of  medical  education  and 
research  transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  securities  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Medical  College  which  yield  an  income  of 
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over  $200,000.  No  medical  college  in  the  country  has  ever  before 
received  a  single  endowment  of  this  magnitude.  And  all  that  the 
munificent  benefactor  asks  is,  first,  that  he  himself  shall  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  background,  and,  secondly,  that  the  institution  shall 
make  the  most  effective  use  possible  of  those  f unds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  education,  the  advancement  of  the  medical  sciences, 
and  the  relief  and  prevention  of  human  suffering.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  expressions  of  appreciation  commensurate  with  this  act  of 
philanthropic  generosity.  Perhaps  the  best  response  on  the  part  of 
both  faculty  and  Trustees  is  to  recognize  seriously  the  grave  obli- 
gation which  the  gift  lays  upon  them  and  to  devote  themselves 
earnestly  and  resolutely  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  humane  and 
civilizing  objects  which  it  was  designed  to  promote. 

Another  benefactor,  Mr.  Geroge  F.  Baker,  had  already  by  a 
splendid  gift,  as  announced  last  year,  made  the  New  York  Hospital 
available  for  the  clinical  instruction  of  the  students  of  the  Medical 
College.  And  now  thanks  to  the  wise  generosity  of  Dr.  James 
Douglas  an  agreement  has  been  consummated  with  the  General 
Memorial  Hospital  whereby  the  College  shall  have  charge  of  the 
research  work  in  cancer  in  connection  with  the  cancer  patients  to 
whom  that  Hospital  will  hereafter  be  exclusively  devoted.  This 
arrangement,  which  will  immensely  increase  the  facilities  of  Dr. 
Ewing's  department,  may  be  described  as  in  no  small  degree  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  a  generous  philanthropist  of  the  value 
of  the  scientific  investigation  Dr.  Ewing  has  already  conducted. 

The  different  lines  of  research  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  are  summarized  in  the  report  of  Dean  Polk  (Appendix  V). 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  physiology  Professor  Lusk,  in  anatomy  Pro- 
fessor Stockard,  and  in  pathology  Professor  Ewing  have  with  the 
co-operation  of  their  respective  associates  been  carrying  on  im- 
portant investigations,  and  that  among  other  departments  those  of 
chemistry,  pharmacology,  and  therapeutics  have  been  especially 
active.  These  investigations  are  naturally  of  a  highly  technical 
character.  But  even  the  lay  reader  can  appreciate  the  valuable 
work  on  Occupational  Diseases  which  Professor  Thompson  has  just 
published — a  work  combining  the  results  of  scientific  research  with 
the  results  of  a  large  professional  experience  both  in  general  practice 
and  in  dispensary  and  hospital  service. 

As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report  the  attendance  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  since  the  adoption  of  the  requirement  of  college  gradu- 
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ation  for  admission  has  exceeded  the  expectations  which  the  faculty 
entertained  at  the  time  the  action  was  taken.  This  result  may  in 
considerable  part  be  attributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  College  offers  for  procuring  a  medical  education. 
And  its  future  success  as  a  teaching  institution  will  no  doubt  be 
mainly  determined  by  this  vital  factor.  Able  professors,  imbued 
with  the  scientific  spirit,  versed  in  the  latest  results  and  trained  in 
the  best  methods  of  modern  science,  capable  of  applying  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  laboratory  to  the  clinical  problems  which  constantly 
confront  the  practitioner,  and  skilled  not  only  in  presenting  the  facts 
to  their  students  but  in  stimulating  them  to  personal  observation, 
reflection,  and  independent  investigation:  such  men,  and  such  men 
only,  will  make  a  medical  school  of  the  highest  standing  and  qualify 
it  as  a  place  for  the  professional  instruction  of  college  graduates 
of  the  highest  capacity  and  best  preliminary  education.  In  the 
faculty  discussions  in  the  course  of  the  year  this  crucial  point  was 
kept  well  in  the  foreground;  and  still  further  progress  was  made  in 
improving  the  course  of  instruction,  more  particularly  by  arrange- 
ments to  bring  the  laboratories  into  closer  touch  with  bedside  work, 
and  that  not  exceptionally  but  as  a  general  working  plan.  On  every 
side  there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  faculty 
to  make  a  really  great  medical  school,  that  is,  a  school  worthy  of  the 
subject  of  medicine,  and  equal  to  its  opportunity, — a  school  which 
shall  be  an  honor  to  American  civilization. 

Only  the  first  year  of  the  medical  curriculum  is  now  given  at 
Ithaca.  The  subjects  are  the  biological  sciences,  for  which  a  uni- 
versity that  has  no  iredical  department  is  under  as  much  obliga- 
tion to  make  provision  as  for  other  sciences  or  for  the  liberal  arts. 
The  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
registered  in  the  first-year  course  in  Ithaca  is  fourteen,  which  is  an 
increase  beyond  the  numbers  of  recent  years.  But  students  from 
other  colleges  take  work  in  histology  and  embryology,  and  in 
physiology  nearly  500  of  them  were  registered  last  year.  As  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  has  now  been  made  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  his  work  may  hereafter  be  taken  by  students 
from  that  College. 

The  maintenance  of  scientific  departments  is  very  expensive. 
But  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  departments  housed  in  Stim- 
son  Hall  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  charge  against  the  Ithaca  Division 
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of  the  Medical  College  (which  is  the  administrative  name  of  the 
group)  but  against  the  University  for  the  support  of  the  sciences  of 
physiology,  anatomy,  histology,  embryology,  etc.,  of  which  the 
Medical  College  makes  use  in  its  curriculum.  The  suggestion, 
wholly  unauthorized,  that  with  the  complete  endowment  of  the 
Medical  College  in  New  York  the  first-year  course  in  Medicine  at 
Ithaca  might  be  abandoned  as  an  unnece.  sary  duplication  of  work 
is  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  cut  out  the  heart  of  the  biological 
department  from  Cornell  University.  No  scheme  of  economy, 
nothing  but  a  financial  disaster,  would  justify  such  a  truncation  of 
the  University. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  general  and  other  libraries  of  the  University  now  comprise 
collections  of  about  440,000  volumes  and  65,000  pamphlets,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  about  16,000  volumes  a  vear. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  specifies  the  gifts  for  last  year.  Most 
important  is  the  donation  by  Professor  J.  M.  Hart  of  his  entire 
library  numbering  several  thousand  volumes  specially  rich  in  English 
and  Celtic  philology.  This  is  a  most  precious  gift  in  itself,  and  its 
intrinsic  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  will  associate  for  all 
time  with  the  Library  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  scholarly  profes- 
sors in  the  University.  Both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  an  illustration 
of  art  collections  in  America  should  be  mentioned  the  gift  of  Mr. 
J.  G.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia  of  the  privately  printed  and  richly 
illustrated  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  paintings  and  art  objects  in 
three  volumes.  Mr.  Hermannsson's  catalogue  of  the  Icelandic 
collection  bequeathed  by  Willard  Fiske,  a  handsome  quarto  volume 
of  about  760  pages,  was  published  in  February.  This  catalogue 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Fiske  collection  of  over  10,000  volumes 
with  the  exception  of  the  500  books  devoted  to  the  Runic  Literature. 
Mr.  Fiske  had  himself  directed  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript 
card  catalogue  by  author  and  title  which  has  been  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date  bv  Mr.  Hermannsson,  and  Mr.  Hermannsson  has  also 
prepared  a  subject  index,  which  was  a  feature  that  Professor  Fiske 
contemplated  but  never  attempted  to  execute. 

The  income  of  the  Sage  Endowment  Fund  is  used  wholly  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  Fiske  Fund  was  be- 
queathed to  the  University  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Library, 
one-third  of  the  free  or  undesignated  income  has  been  set  aside  by 
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resolution  of  the  Trustees  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Together 
these  funds,  along  with  other  special  funds,  provide  for  the  reason- 
able growth  of  the  Library  and  the  satisfactory  meeting  of  the  needs 
of  the  scholars  and  scientists  who  use  it.  In  a  few  years  the  Atmtial 
accessions  of  volumes  will  have  filled  the  present  stacks.  The  recent 
conversion  of  the  large  auditorium  into  a  two-story  stack  with  steel 
shelving  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  the  moving  of  books 
into  the  new  stacks  taken  in  hand.  Owing  to  the  height  of  the 
shelves  from  the  floor  and  to  the  remoteness  from  the  delivery  desk 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  put  into  these  new  stacks  little-used  books, 
such  as  duplicates  and  patent  and  document  collections.  Directly 
and  indirectly  this  led  to  considerable  readjustment  throughout 
the  Library  as  a  whole. 

RESIDENTIAL  HALLS 

The  appeals  which  the  University  has  made  for  so  many  years 
for  residential  halls  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  men  have 
at  last  borne  fruit.  Among  the  Trustees  Mr.  George  C.  Boldt, 
Chairman  of  the  special  Committee  on  Residential  Halls,  has  been 
distinguished  by  his  interest  in  this  project  and  by  the  generosity 
with  which  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  efforts  to  its  promotion. 
The  first  step  was  to  secure  a  plan  for  the  entire  group  of  residential 
halls.  This  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Day  &  Klauder,  the  Phila- 
delphia architects,  who  have  had  much  experience  with  such  college 
work. 

The  site  is  that  part  of  the  Campus  just  below  the  library  slope 
extending  from  West  Avenue  to  Stewart  Avenue,  and  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  lake  and  valley.  The  style  adopted  is 
the  English  collegiate  architecture.  The  material  of  construction 
is  local  stone.  The  entire  group  of  halls  will  provide  accommodation 
for  about  twelve  hundred  men.  The  portion  first  to  be  erected,  that 
occupying  the  northern  end  of  the  site,  consists  of  six  halls,  each  of 
which  will  house  a  number  of  students  varying  from  forty-eight  in 
the  smallest  to  ninety  in  the  largest.  Commanding  this  portion  of 
the  group  is  the  hall  at  the  angle  of  University  Avenue  and  West 
Avenue  surmounted  by  a  massive  tower  and  entered  by  an  archway 
which  leads  to  the  quadrangle  or  open  court  beyond. 

For  the  erection  of  this  stately  hall  a  generous  benefactor,  dis- 
connected with  the  University,  but  appreciative  of  its  work,  has  now 
made  a  gift  of  $150,000.    The  name  of  the  benefactor  is  for  the 
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present  withheld.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  University 
may  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to  him  their  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  his  splendid  and  timely  gift.  He  has  taken  the 
lead  in  converting  the  dream  of  residential  halls  for  the  young  men 
of  Cornell  University  into  a  reality.  And  for  that  reason  his  gift 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  University. 

Cascadilla  Hall  was  occupied  during  the  year  by  young  men, 
though  the  reconstruction  was  not  quite  finished  when  the  Univer- 
sity opened  in  September.  The  improvements  have  converted  it 
into  an  attractive  hall  with  modern  conveniences  which  is  likely  to 
prove  increasingly  attractive,  especially  after  the  dining  hall  is 
installed  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

Prudence  Risley  Hall  was  opened  to  the  young  women  in  Septem- 
ber and  was  occupied  continuously  throughout  the  year,  though  the 
dining  hall  was  not  completed  before  December.  It  is  a  beautiful 
building  to  look  at,  and  the  dining  hall,  parlors  and  other  rooms 
devoted  to  social  purposes  are  all  of  such  generous  proportions 
and  so  handsomely  appointed  and  furnished  that  they  have  notably 
raised  the  standard  of  the  social  life  of  the  women  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Sage  College  has  suffered  from  the  contrast,  and  some 
changes  have  been  authorized  on  the  first  floor  with  a  view  to  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  the  section  assigned  to  the  young  women  for 
social  purposes. 

For  the  administration  of  the  various  halls  now  used  or  hereafter 
to  be  used  by  the  University  for  the  rooming  and  boarding  of  stu- 
dents there  has  been  created  tinder  the  authority  of  the  Comptroller 
a  new  office  known  as  the  Manager  of  Residential  Halls.  This 
office  will  absorb  the  duties  of  the  managership  of  Sage  and  Risley 
Halls,  which  has  accordingly  been  abolished. 

ALUMNI  CO-OPRRATION 

The  interest  of  alumni  and  former  students  in  the  University 
has  never  been  deeper  or  more  general.  It  has  been  manifested  in 
their  gatherings  for  social  or  business  purposes,  in  the  activities  of 
their  officers  and  committees,  and  in  many  other  ways  less  formal 
though  equally  effective.  With  this  interest  there  is  blended  a  deep 
loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,  a  just  pride  in  her  achievements,  and  an 
increasingly  earnest  desire  to  aid  and  strengthen  her  to  meet  the 
larger  demands  of  the  future.  The  contributions  from  alumni  and 
old  students  received  by  the  University  through  the  Cornellian 
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Council  amounted  in  1912-13  to  $20,000  and  the  same  amount  was 
contributed  in  1913-14.  It  was  the  alumni  and  old  students  too 
who  contributed  in  recent  years  nearly  $150,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  athletic  field  and  the  University  playground.  And  a  beautiful 
and  commodious  building  for  the  use  of  the  Varsity  athletic  teams 
is  now  approaching  completion  on  those  grounds  at  a  cost  of  about 
$100,000,  which  is  almost  entirely  the  gift  of  a  single  alumnus,  who 
has  stipulated  that  the  building  shall  bear  the  name  of  a  lamented 
Cornellian  equally  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  an  athlete,  Henry 
Schoellkopf,  '02. 

A  sequel  to  the  Schoellkopf  Memorial  is  a  gift  of  $70,000 
from  members  of  the  Schoellkopf  family.  It  is  to  be  used  for  the 
completion  of  a  cinder  track  and  the  erection  of  a  football  stadium 
to  seat  9,000  persons.  In  order  to  record  the  University's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  donor's  generosity,  the  Alumni  Field  Committee  voted 
to  name  the  track  and  football  area  "Schoellkopf  Field"  in  memory 
of  J.  F.  Schoellkopf,  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country,  and  the 
grandfather  of  Henry  Schoellkopf. 

Now  that  athletic  interests  are  so  well  provided  for,  the  alumni 
and  old  students  will  be  free  to  exercise  their  generosity  in  support 
of  the  intellectual  work  of  the  University,  both  teaching  and  investi- 
gation. A  hopeful  beginning  was  made  at  some  of  the  class  reunions 
— notably  the  twenty-fifth — during  commencement  week.  The 
President  ventures  to  suggest  the  endowment  of  professorships 
bearing  the  names  of  the  classes. 

As  the  University  needs  the  sympathetic  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  its  old  students  and  graduates,  so  they  represent  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  outside  world.  For  both  reasons  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  be  well  informed  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University  and  that  it  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  views  and 
suggestions.  The  system  of  alumni  trusteeships  is  an  agency  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  And,  to  supplement '  it,  the 
President  invites  correspondence  on  any  subject  whatever  affecting 
the  University  which  may  be  of  interest  to  any  Cornellian.  Further- 
more, that  the  official  activities  of  the  alumni  may  be  more  generally 
known  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  published 
herewith  as  Appendix  XVI.  And  the  work  which  the  University 
is  doing  in  connection  with  the  alumni  through  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  is  outlined  in  the  Secretary's  report, 
herewith  published  as  Appendix  XVII. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  CAMPUS  AND  GROUNDS 

Now  that  the  matter  is  happily  settled  the  President  may  report 
that  it  required  a  hard  contest  in  1911-12  to  secure  the  location  of 
Prudence  Risley  Hall  on  the  site  north  of  Fall  Creek  Gorge  where 
it  now  stands.  The  alternative  proposal  was  to  locate  it  beside, 
and  to  the  north  of,  Sage  College.  To  this  proposal  the  President 
objected  on  the  ground  that  that  space  would  in  the  course  of 
the  next  generation  or  two  be  needed  for  University  buildings  devoted 
to  instruction  or  research;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  quarter  had 
been  rendered  unsuitable  for  women's  halls  of  residence  by  the 
location,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  the  new  athletic  field,  beside 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  placed  in  the  future  a  new  gymnasium 
and  a  new  armory.  It  was  the  President's  earnest  recommendation 
that  the  new  hall  and  all  future  halls  for  women  should  be  located 
on  the  northern  side  of  Pall  Creek  Gorge,  and  that  land  for  Prudence 
Risley  Hall  should  be  purchased  at  once  immediately  below  Fall 
Creek  Bridge,  and  also  that  the  land  above  that  bridge  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  as  far  up  the  stream  as  Forest  Home  should  be  pur- 
chased as  soon  as  satisfactory  terms  could  be  secured  and,  when 
purchased,  held  by  the  University  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  future  halls  for  women. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  regarding  the  location  of 
Risley  Hall  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Emerson 
McMillin  donating  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  lot,  which  em- 
braces about  five  acres.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
one  is  now  delighted  with  the  site.  Furthermore  an  opportunity 
to  secure  the  remaining  strip  of  land  mentioned  above, — the  tract 
north  of  and  bordering  on  Fall  Creek,  and  extending  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fall  Creek  Bridge  to  Forest  Home  embracing  some  22 
acres, — having  presented  itself,  the  Board  of  Trustees  last  winter 
voted  to  make  the  purchase,  and  the  bargain  was  consummated, 
the  price  paid  being  $20,000.  This  land  connects  at  Forest  Home 
with  the  Hasbrouck  property  of  54  acres,  which  the  owner — a  Cor- 
nell graduate — bequeathed  to  the  University  in  1910. 

The  University  domain  now  embraces  1,344  acres.  It  was  only 
about  260  acres  when  in  1902  the  President  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  purchase  for  $100,000  of  the  16-acre  tract 
between  Stewart  Avenue  and  West  Avenue,  and  the  Board  after 
listening  to  the  President's  remarks  and  adjourning  for  a  few  minutes 
to  inspect  the  field  adopted  the  recommendation  without  any  further 
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discussion.  Later  the  President  recommended  the  purchase  of 
adjoining  farms  and  the  Trustees  adopted  the  recommendation. 
The  steady  increase  of  holdings  made  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
of  expansion  has  to-day  given  the  University  an  adequate  local 
habitation  and  also  provided  for  its  future  expansion,  including  the 
riparian  lands  necessary  for  the  installation  of  a  new  system  of  water 
supply  and  power  development  by  means  of  a  large  dam  to  be 
constructed  a  few  miles  up  Fall  Creek  Gorge. 

FINANCES 

The  great  financial,  event  of  the  year  1913-14  was  the  endowment 
of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  Securities  of  the  value  of  $4,350,000  and 
producing  an  income  of  somewhat  over  $200,000  were  handed  over 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  by  the  generous  benefactor  who  had 
already  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  the  buildings,  equipment,  and 
annual  maintenance  of  the  College. 

An  unconditional  gift  of  $1 50,000  for  the  first  hall  in  the  proposed 
group  of  residential  halls  has  been  made  this  summer,  though  the 
donor's  name  has  not  yet  been  announced.  There  is  no  impropriety, 
however,  in  saying  that  this  benefactor  is  a  gentleman  altogether 
disconnected  with  the  University,  who  makes  this  gift  because  of 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  service  which  the  institution  is  rendering 
to  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  this  example  may  prove  contagious 
and  that  the  entire  group  of  halls  (as  described  elsewhere  in  this 
Report)  will  soon  be  provided  by  other  benefactors. 

Not  less  urgent  are  endowments  for  professorships  of  (say) 
$100,000  each.  Since  it  is  the  professoriate  that  constitutes  the 
university  there  is  no  object  that  ought  to  appeal  more  strongly  to 
philanthropists  who  desire  to  use  their  wealth  for  the  support  of 
higher  education  and  the  advancement  of  civilization.  Names  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  dead  hundreds  of  years  are  still 
gratefully  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  mankind  by  the  professor- 
ships they  founded  in  the  old  universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
And  a  score  or  more  of  such  endowed  chairs  in  departments  already 
embraced  in  the  Cornell  curriculum — for  it  is  not  a  question  of 
further  expansion — would  at  once  reinforce  the  endowment  of  the 
University  (which  is  its  greatest  need)  and  dignify  the  positions 
of  the  professors  by  inviolably  guaranteeing  them  suitable  salaries. 
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The  amount  received  from  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  year 
was  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  $667,640.56  and  for  the  Veterinary 
College  $97,605.05.  The  students'  fees  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
aggregated  $49,119.29  and  in  the  Veterinary  College  $4,369.62. 
The  departmental  receipts  (from  the  sale  of  products,  etc.)  will  be 
found  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  to  which  reference  is  also  made  for 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  these  State  Colleges. 

For  the  University  in  its  entirety  the  aggregate  income  for  the 
year  was  $2,425,781.05  and  the  aggregate  expenditure  $2,714,105.10. 
This  expenditure  includes  new  buildings  for  which  funds  had  been 
received  prior  to  the  year  1913-14. 

Apart  from  the  Medical  College  and  the  State  Colleges  (which 
are  maintained  from  separate  funds)  the  income  of  the  University 
for  the  year  1913-14  was  $1,109,134.95,  of  which  $485,664.01  was 
derived  from  invested  funds,  $467,462.39  from  tuition  and  other  fees, 
$45,333.96  from  the  rental  of  dormitories,  $77,000  from  the  United 
States,  $10,940  from  gifts  for  current  use,  and  the  rest  from  miscel- 
laneous sources.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  (including  the 
purchase  of  the  Kline  property  to  the  north  of  Fall  Creek)  exceeded 
the  available  income  by  $1,014.67. 

A  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  Military  Department  has  long 
been  needed  and  last  winter  the  State  provided  for  the  construction 
of  an  adequate  drill  hall  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  This  building  will 
enable  the  University  to  perform  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner 
the  work  in  military  drill,  which,  along  with  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  is  one  of  the  charter  objects  of  the  institution.  Mili- 
tary drill  is  good  physical  exercise  for  young  men;  it  inures  them  to 
hardship;  it  trains  them  in  such  virtues  as  punctuality,  obedience, 
and  loyal  co-operation;  and  it  qualifies  them  in  case  of  war  to  serve 
their  country.  With  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  drill  hall 
the  officers  whom  the  War  Department  details  as  instructors  at 
Cornell  University  can  easily  give  undergraduates  during  their 
course  a  training  which  will  enable  them  to  qualify  as  lieutenants  in 
the  emergency  of  war,  when  their  first  duty  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  drilling  of  volunteers,  who  would  of  course  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  army  of  this  peaceful  and  peace-loving  Republic. 

Valuable  as  a  military  training  is  for  the  individual  himself  and 
for  the  Republic,  it  is  of  course  only  an  incident  in  the  main  work  and 
business  of  the  university.  And  to-day,  when  the  greatest  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen  is  convulsing  Europe  and  disturbing  all  the 
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continents  and  oceans  of  the  globe,  so  that  men's  minds  are  every- 
where absorbed  with  the  varying  spectacle  of  contending  physical 
forces,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  recognize  that  civilization 
consists  in  peaceful  industry,  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  people, 
in  good  government,  in  virtuous  character  and  righteousness,  in  edu- 
cation and  intelligence,  and  in  the  activities  of  art,  science,  and  the 
highest  functions  of  the  human  spirit.  To  these  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual objects  colleges  and  universities  are  dedicated.  They  are  the  anti- 
thesis tOwbrute  force  and  in  their  essential  idea  the  everlasting  protest 
against  it.  So  long  as  the  European  upheaval  continues,  it  will 
devolve  on  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  to  take  the  lead 
in  upholding  the  civilization  of  the  world.  That  Cornell  may  prove 
worthy,  of  this  high  calling,  that  her  intellectual  forces  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  that  character  may  develop  along 
with  intellect,  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  President,  in  which  he  is 
conscious  also  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Faculty,  Trustees, 
Alumni,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

President. 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31st,  19 14. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

During  the  fiscal  year  1913-1914  the  University  expended  or  incurred  obliga- 
tions for  $1 ,014.67  more  than  its  available  income.  By  strict  economy  it  had  been 
thought  possible  to  show  a  credit  balance  of  income  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  a 
consequent  beginning  of  the  task  of  wiping  out  the  accumulated  deficit  which  now 
amounts  to  $165,514.24.  However,  late  in  the  year,  a  portion  of  the  Kline  farm 
lying  north  of  Beebe  Lake  and  connecting  the  property  already  owned  by  the 
University  opposite  Prudence  Risley  Hall  with  the  Hasbrouck  farm  at  Forest 
Home  came  on  the  market.  The  University  has  for  some  time  desired  this  land 
for  future  development  and  about  twenty-two  acres  were  secured  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000.00. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Prudence  Risley  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  for  women  students,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000.00,  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  was  completed  early 
in  the  year. 

The  changes  in  Cascadilla  Building  to  convert  it  into  a  dormitory  for  men 
students  were  completed  and  the  Building,  except  the  dining  room,  used  through- 
out the  college  year.  The  dining  room  will  be  conducted  during  the  coming  year 
as  a  cafeteria. 

The  Auditorium  ($138,000),  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  Clinic  and 
Hospital  Building  ($140,000)  for  the  Veterinary  College  were  completed  early  in 
the  year.  The  Headquarters  Building  for  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 
($91,000),  the  Forestry  section  of  the  Plant  Industry  Building  ($100,000),  and  the 
Stock  Judging  Pavilion  ($38,000)  are  nearly  completed  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  University  or  soon  after.  Work  is  well  under 
way  on  the  Agronomy  Building  ($100,000).  Plans  are  nearly  completed  for  the 
several  small  buildings,  appropriations  for  which  were  made  by  the  Legislature  of 

1913. 

The  Legislature  of  19 14  provided  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
Drill  Hall  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.00.  The  plans  by  the  State  Architect,  Hon.  Lewis 
F.  Pilcher,  for  this  building  are  well  under  way.  It  is  to  be  placed  between  the 
Veterinary  College  and  the  Base  Ball  Section  of  the  Alumni  Field  and  it  is  hoped 
that  construction  will  be  begun  this  fall.  Provision  was  also  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  main  section  of  the 
Plant  Industry  Building  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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SUMMARY  OF   INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  University  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
State  appropriations  and  property  distinct  from  the  University  funds,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  figures  in  this  report  do  not  include  the  appropriations  to,  or  the 
property  of,  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  unless  specifically  mentioned. 

Income  for  year  1 913-14: 

University  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  I) $1 ,109,134.95 

University  at  New  York  including  $22,595. 

advanced  by  the  University  at  Ithaca  (See 

Schedule  I) '. 202,430.01 

$1,311,564.96 

Expended  at  Ithaca  (See  Schedule  II) $1,270,049.57 

Expended  at  New  York  (See  Schedule  II) 221,177.18         1,491,226.75 

Cash  deficit  for  year 179,661 .79 

Less: 

Decrease  in  amount  due  special  funds 179,240.92 

Increase  in  re-appropriations 593-8o  178,647.12 

Deficit  for  year  1913-1914 1,014.67 

Accumulated  deficit  Aug.  1, 1913 164,499.57 

Accumulated  deficit  Aug.  1, 1914 165,514.24 

Total  deficit  in  current  income  August  1,  19 14 

Summarized  as  follows: 

Cash  deficit 93*226.59 

Amount  due  special  funds 40,003.60 

Amount  necessary  to  complete  contracts. .. .  32,284.05        $165,514.24 

Cash  surplus  August  1, 191 3 $86,435.20 

Year's  Cash  deficit 179,661.79 

Cash  deficit  August  1, 1914 $93,226.59 


Total  current  income  (except  State  Colleges)  . .  $1 ,31 1 ,564.96 

Received  from  New  York  State  for  Veterinary 

College  (Schedule  I) $97,605.05 

Received  from  fees,  etc 1 1,541 .28  109,146.33 

•Received  from  New  York  State  for  State  College 

of  Agriculture  (Schedule  I) 667,640.56 

Received  from  fees,  sale  of  stock,  etc 337,429.20         1 ,005,069.76 

Total  income  for  the  year $2,425,781.05 

Received  from  Carnegie  Foundation  for  pen- 
sions to  retired  professors $28,240.24 

Received  from  New  York  State  for  students 

holding  $100  Regents  Scholarships 15,000.00 
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TOTAL  PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  University  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Aug.  i,  19x3             Aug.  1. 1914  Increase 

Productive  Funds    $9,586,117.03  $13,973,542.87  ^*3s7fA^5M 

Income  due  Special  Funds    219,244.52             40,003.60  *  179,240.92 

Premium  and  Discount 118,833.61            132,326.76  13,493.15 

$9,924,195.16     $14,145,873.23  $4,221,678.07 
Less  deficit  of  Income  not  includ- 
ing amounts  due  to  complete 
contracts 132,809.32  133,230.19  420.87 

*9»79i»385.84     $14,012,643.04  $4,221,257.20 

Real  Estate  Account $4,106,997.64       $4,429,186.75    $  322,189.11 

Equipment 1,902,802.93         1,992,401.10  89,598.17 

$15,801,186.41  $20,434,230.89  $4,633,04448 

Buildings  in  course  of  construe-. 

tion    183,623.73  *  183,623.73 

Total   University   property   ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  600  acres    — 

of  Western  Lands $15,984,810.14  $20,434,230.89  $4,449,420.75 

State  College  Buildings 1,048,633.31         1,276,431.43        227,798.12 

State  College  Equipment   293,850.34  459,255-82        165,40548 

$17,327,293.79     $22,169,918.14  $4,842,624.35 

The  Productive  Fund  account  represents  the  total  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity, together  with  certain  funds  in  which  the  University  has  a  contingent  interest. 
They  are  the  income  producing  funds.  The  average  rate  received  upon  them 
during  the  past  year  was  5.072%. 

The  principal  increase  during  the  year  was  securities  of  the  face  value  of 
$4,350,000.00  producing  an  income  of  $201,250.00  per  annum,  to  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College  in  New  York  City.  This 
generous  gift  was  from  Col.  Oliver  H.  Payne,  through  whose  munificence  the 
Medical  College  has  been  housed,  equipped  and  maintained  since  its  foundation. 
Other  additions  to  the  Productive  Funds  were:  $575  from  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  fund  available  for  loans  to  needy  students  in 
that  College;  $2,367.71  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Florence  E.  Dearstyne  to  be 
used  in  assisting  needy  women  students;  $400  from  G.  W.  Graves,  A.B.,  19°5 
M.D.,  1908,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  state  scholarship  held  by  him  while  in 
college  and  given  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  which  he  hopes  may  be  established  by 
other  holders  of  State  scholarships,  to  assist  needy  students;  and  $2,340.96  raised 
by  students  and  alumni  as  a  memorial  to  Professor  John  Henry  Comstock  at  the 
time  of  his  retiring  from  active  service  in  June,  1914,  and  presented  by  Professor 
Comstock  to  the  University  as  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology.  $20,000  was  received  from  the  Alumni,  through  the 
Cornellian  Council,  but  the  purpose  to  which  this  money  is  to  be  put  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

♦Decrease. 


Aug.  1, 1913 

Aug.  i,  1914 

.o8o 

$  778.782.II 

.061 

$  854,704.54 

.068 

688.576.i2 

.049 

688,576.12 

.030 

29i.87O.OO 

.020 

277,870.00 

.008 

8l.200.00 

.006 

79,970.00 

139 

1.359,475.00 

.090 

1,262,191.29 

.029 

279,000.00 

.008 

105,000.00 

.099 

969,970.00 

.177 

2,479,970.00 

.122 

1,190,000.00 

.084 

I,l8l,000.00 

039 

375,000.00 

.030 

424,600.00 

.109 

1,067,180.00 

.267 

3,743,200.00 

095 

932,900.00 

.076 

1,062,683.00 

.008 

74,795.29 

.005 

67,045.29 

135 

1,315,420.24 

.089 

1,250,793.02 

.001 

8,569.69 

.OOI 

8,319.69 

.013 

131,098.88 

.009 

131,098.88 

.003 

30,837.21 

.006 

86,941.82 

.022 

216,711.30 

.022 

308,679.39 
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The  class  of  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  University  are  invested  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INVESTMENTS 

Municipal  Bonds 

State  of  New  York  Scrip 

Foreign  Government  Bonds 

Bank  Stocks 

Steam  Railroad  Bonds 

Railroad  Equipment  Notes 

Traction  Bonds   

Light  &  Power  Co.  Bonds 

Lumber  Bonds 

Miscellaneous  Corporation  Bonds 

Stock  other  than  Bank 

Loans  on  Collateral 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 

Land  Contracts 

Real  Estate 

Special  Deposits 

Cash  and  Ledger  Balances 

1. 000     $9,791,385.84   1.000  $14,012,643.04 

DONATIONS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  gifts  to  the  University  which  passed  through  this 

office.    It  does  not  include  many  donations  made  directly  to  departments: 

Agricultural  Student  Loan  Fund $     575.00 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Veterinary  Prize   250.00 

Class  '98  Endowment  Fund,  (F.  H.  Waterman) 16.00 

Class  '13  Fund 1,450.00 

Class  '14  Fund 800.00 

S.  H.  Clark — Champlain  Industrial  Fellowship 700.00 

Comstock  Memorial  Book  Fund 2,340.96 

Comellian  Council  1914  Contribution,  (Purpose  not  yet  determined) .  20,000.00 

F.  E.  Dearstyne  Women  Students  Loan  Fund 2,367,71 

Cornell  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  Student  Loan 100.00 

A.  R.  Eastman  for  Debate  Prize  in  Agriculture 100.00 

S.  H.  Gage  for  Embryology  Research 50.00 

Genesee  Fruit  Grower's  Association  for  Industrial  Fellowship i,375*oo 

G.  W.  Graves  for  State  Scholarship  Fund 400.00 

W.  G.  Hollingworth  for  Honorarium  Veterinary 50.00 

Wm.  Metcalf  for  A.  H.  R.  Fraser  Prize  Fund 1,000.00 

Frank  H.  Miller  for  Jane  Miller  Prize  Veterinary 50.00 

Estate  T.  T.  Morrison  for  Prize  for  English  poem 100.00 

Phi  Delta  Phi  for  Frank  Irvine  Lecture  Fund 70.00 

Orleans  Fruit  Grower's  Association  for  Industrial  Fellowship 175.00 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  for  Industrial  Fellowship 750.00 

Ronald  Taylor  Company  for  Risley  Hall 100.00 

Stuart,  Chase  for  Industrial  Fellowship 1,200.00 

H.  W.  Sibley,  acct.  $10,000  gift  for  Equipment  of  Sibley  College 3,000.00 

Thos.  Tapper  for  two  Scholarships  Summer  School  in  Music 60.00 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  for  Industrial  Fellowship 2,000.00 

U.  S.  Brewer's  Association  for  Industrial  Fellowship 1,000.00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  White  for  coal  for  Greenhouse 40.00 

Dr.  A.  D.  White,  receipts  on  books — for  purchase  of  books 301 .07 

O.  H.  Payne  for  Medical  College 4,350,ooo.oo 

$4,390,420.74 
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FORMS  OP  BEQUESTS  TO  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

GENERAL  BEQUESTS 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

the  sum  of 

Dollars. 


BEQUEST  OR  ENDOWMENT  OF  PROFESSORSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
the  sum  of 


Dollars  as  an  endowment  for  a  professorship  in  said  University,  the  income 
from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  towards  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  a  professor  of  said  institution. 


BEQUEST  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
the  sum  of 

Dollars,  the  income  from  which  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year  in  the  payment  of  an 

undergraduate  scholarship  in  said  University,  to  be  known  as  the 

scholarship. 


BEQUEST  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  PURPOSE  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  TESTATOR 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.f 

the  sum  of 

Dollars  to  be  used  (or  the  income  from  which  said  sum  is  to  be  used  each  year) 

for  the  purpose  of 

(insert  purpose). 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
University  Faculty  for  the  academic  year  19 13 — 14. 

I.      THE  FACULTY'S  LEGISLATION 

Entrance  Requirements.  On  October  15,  19 13,  the  Faculty  adopted  the 
following  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools: 

1.  To  accept  #  or  1  unit  in  Physical  Geography  (hitherto  not  less  than  one 
unit  was  accepted). 

2.  To  add  a  new  item  to  the  list  of  entrance  subjects,  namely,  No.  19,  which 
shall  be  designated  "any  high  school  subject  or  subjects  not  already  used,  >4  to  1 
unit." 

Thanksgiving  Recess.  On  November  14,  19 13,  the  Faculty  received  a  peti- 
tion from  students  of  the  University  asking  that  University  work  be  suspended 
on  Saturday  morning,  November  29. 

On  December  12,  the  Faculty  adopted  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on 
University  Policy,  to  which  the  petition  had  been  referred  by  the  Faculty: 

11  Whereas,  the  Calendar  of  the  University  has  been  fixed  by  concurrent  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  University  Faculty,  and 

"Whereas,  at  its  last  meeting  the  University  Faculty  voted  'that  the  Commit- 
tee on  University  Procedure  be  instructed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
existence  and  length  of  the  Thanksgiving  Recess  and  the  possible  modification  of 
the  statute  relating  thereto,  and  to  report  the  same  to  this  Faculty;  therefore 

"Resolved,  that  in  the  view  of  this  Committee  on  University  Policy,  to  which 
the  matter  had  been  referred  by  the  Faculty,  it  is  unwise  that  any  change  be  made 
in  the  Thanksgiving  Recess  tnis  year." 

University  Assembly.  On  March  25,  19 14,  a  petition  from  undergraduate 
students  was  received  by  the  Faculty,  asking  that  the  hour  from  12  to  1  o'clock 
every  other  Friday  be  set  aside  for  a  general  assembly  of  Faculty  and  students. 

On  May  8,  1914,  the  Committee  on  University  Policy,  to  which  the  above 
petition  had  been  referred  for  consideration  and  report,  submitted  the  following 
recommendations,  which    were  adopted: 

1 .  That  meetings  of  the  whole  university,  to  be  known  as  University  Assem- 
blies, be  held  at  intervals  of  approximately  a  month  throughout  the  college  year. 

2.  That  the  times  of  such  meetings, — which  shall  ordinarily  occur  in  the 
forenoon,  be  set  by  the  President,  and  that  at  the  times  so  set  all  university 
exercises  be  suspended. 

3.  That  the  control  of  such  assemblies  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  students,  acting  with  the  President  of  the  University;  such  committee  to  con- 
sist of  the  president  of  the  Graduate  Club  (ex-officio)  and  one  other  graduate  to 
be  chosen  by  him,  three  seniors,  two  juniors,  one  sophomore,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  presidents  of  their  respective  classes,  and  the  presidents  of  these  classes  ex- 
officio. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Assembly  hours  will  be  so  chosen  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  regular  university  exercises; — and  it  appears  to  be  practicable,  by 
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having  the  Assembly  come  each  month  at  a  different  hour  or  on'a  different  day, 
to  avoid  interfering  with  any  one  class  more  than  once  during  the  year. 

The  Faculty  voted  to  notify  the  petitioners  that  the  Faculty's  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  plan  is  provisional  and  experimental. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Agriculture.  The  Faculty  voted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  to  modify  entrance  subject  No. 
i6,  which  now  reads  "Agriculture,  y£  to  I  unit"  so  as  to  read  "No.  16.  Agricul- 
tural subjects:     %  to  4  units." 

Date  of  Faculty  Meetings.  On  April  17, 1914,  the  Faculty  voted  to  change 
the  date  of  its  regular  meeting  from  the  second  session  Friday  in  each  University 
month  to  the  second  session  Wednesday  ineach  University  month. 

II.      THE  FACULTY'S  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Committee  on  Admission  by  Certificate  (Professor  G.  P.  Bristol,  Chair- 
man).—The  following  table  illustrates  the  increase  of  admission  by  certificate 
since  1904,  together  with  the  record  made  by  the  schools  using  this  method  of 
admission  for  their  students  and  by  the  students  thus  admitted. 

1904    1905    1906    1907     1908    1909    1910    191X    1912    1913 

Schools  using  certificate 
privilege    154     175     171     223    262    264    265    274    296     301 

Students  using  certifi- 
cate privilege    311     376    327    459    510    586    528     565    607     623 

Schools — no  mark  be- 
low a  pass 72      82     107     102      77*  107*  133*  in*  125*  113* 

Students — no  mark  be- 
low a  pass o    235     190    252    248*  293*  325*  291*  347*  334* 

In  order  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of  the  records  made  by  representatives  of 
schools  who  have  sent  students  by  certificate,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  in 
advance  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  review  of  the  year's  records. 
This  sub-committee  went  over  the  entire  number  of  schools  and  recommended  for 
consideration  by  the  full  committee  45  schools,  the  records  of  which  seemed  to 
call  for  discussion  or  action. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  1 1  schools  were  removed  from  the  list,  and  24 
were  notified  that  the  records  made  by  their  representatives  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  that  unless  future  students  coming  from  them  should  do  better  work  their 
certificates  would  not  be  considered. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  that  this  system  of  admis- 
sion by  certificate  works  unsatisfactorily  in  the  case  of  most  private  schools,  and 
that  both  the  schools,  their  students  and  the  University  would  gain  much  should 
it  be  discontinued.  The  pressure  to  grant  a  certificate  to  a  boy  who  has  not  been 
a  first  class  scholar  is  very  heavy,  and  this  pressure  is  applied  at  the  point  where 
it  can  be  least  resisted.  The  intense  rivalry  in  a  business  way  between  schools 
makes  the  certifying  privilege  a  financial  asset,  but  at  the  same  time  tends  to 
undermine  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Some  of  the  best  private  schools  have 
abandoned  it  altogether  and  the  testimony  of  their  principals  is  uniform  that  their 
schools  have  been  greatly  benefited. 

The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  now  given  in 
so  many  different  places  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  any  hardship  is  in- 

♦These  years  include  marks  in  Military  Drill  and  in  Gymnasium  not  previously  recorded. 
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volved  in  compelling  a  student  to  take  these  examinations.  In  this  State,  too,  the 
examinations  of  the  State  Department  are  given  twice  a  year.  These  are  open 
to  students  in  private  schools,  and  there  can  be  little  reason  why  an  earnest 
student  should  not  in  one  of  these  ways  meet  college  entrance  requirements. 

There  are  schools  here  and  there  in  the  country  so  remotely  situated  that  it  would 
be  a  real  hardship  for  one  of  their  students  to  make  the  long  journey  necessary  to 
take  a  college  entrance  examination.  In  the  case  of  such  schools  the  use  of  the 
certificate  method  is  reasonable  and  proper. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  chief  objection  against  the  system  is  the  feeling 
of  a  certain  divided  responsibility  for  a  student  during  the  first  half  year  or  more 
of  his  college  course.  Tht  Committee,  however,  feeling  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
University  that  none  but  the  strongest  students  should  be  recommended  by  certifi- 
cate has  rigidly  judged  all  candidates  on  their  scholastic  record.  If  this  method 
of  admission  is  regarded,  as  apparently  it  is  by  some  school  principals,  as  a  con- 
venient way  of  passing  into  college  their  weaker  students,  the  Faculty  at  Cornell 
certainly  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  view. 

2.  Entrance  Examination  Board  (Professor  G.  P.  Bristol,  Chairman) — 
In  October,  19 12,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  University  Faculty 
to  consider  all  questions  relating  to  the  entrance  examinations  and  to  report  to 
the  Faculty. 

This  Committee  met  October  29,  1912,  and  its  report  was  adopted  by  the 
University  Faculty,  which  on  November  8,  1912,  voted: 

4  "There  shall  be  an  Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  shall  consist  of  eight 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  in  four  groups  of 
two  each,  which  groups  shall  s^rve  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years  respectively. 
The  President  shall  appoint  each  year  two  members  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  terms  of  service.  This  Board  shall  have  entire  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  entrance  examinations." 

The  Board  was  established  as  recommended,  and  its  first  duty  was  to  provide 
for  entrance  examinations  in  the  middle  of  the  academic  year.  Such  examina- 
tions were  arranged  in  19 13  and  held  in  close  connection  with  the  regular  examina- 
tions for  the  half  year.  The  scheme  has  worked  well.  As  elementary  work  is 
given  in  regular  courses  in  a  number  of  departments,  the  examinations  held  at  the 
end  of  such  courses  have  served  as  entrance  examinations,  thus  avoiding  expense 
for  printing  separate  papers,  for  proctoring,  etc. 

The  same  arrangement  was  continued  for  February,  19 14,  and  with  equally 
satisfactory  results.  There  is  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  holding  entrance 
examinations  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Public  high  schools  in  all  of  our  larger 
cities  graduate  students  in  January  and  in  June.  Many  of  these  students  who 
wish  to  enter  college  in  the  middle  of  the  year  will,  if  not  given  an  opportunity  at 
the  time,  become  engaged  in  other  ways,  and  before  the  following  September  will 
abandon  their  plans  for  a  college  course.  Many  students  entering  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  are  able  by  attending  two  summer  sessions  to  graduate  in  June  of  the 
third  year  following  their  admission.  This  represents  a  substantial  saving  in  time 
of  their  university  preparation  for  life  work. 

The  work  of  the  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  been  most  efficient  in  taking 
charge  of  the  entrance  examinations  in  September.  Through  its  chairman  the 
Board  secured  copy  for  the  various  examination  papers  in  different  departments 
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prior  to  Commencement,  and  was  in  this  way  able  to  have  the  printing  done  in 
plenty  of  time  to  furnish  papers  for  the  examinations  in  New  York  as  well  as  in 
Ithaca. 

3.  Committer  on  Relations  to  Secondary  Schools  (Professor  G.  P. 
Bristol,  Chairman) — The  most  important  work  of  the  Committee  during  the  year 
was  the  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Faculty  that  to  the  eighteen  subjects 
which  may  now  be  offered  for  admission  to  the  University  a  new  number  (19)  be 
added  to  cover  ^  or  1  unit,  not  more,  of  credit  for  any  high  school  subject  or 
subjects  not  already  used.    The  reasons  for  this  recommendation  were  as  follows: 

Experience  in  schools,  abundantly  evidenced  by  correspondence  in  the  Regis- 
trar's office  here,  shows  that  in  many  cases  a  substantial  hardship  is  experienced  by 
students  with  a  sound  preparation  because  they  are  not  able  to  use,  in  fulfillment 
of  the  total  fifteen  units  required  for  admission,  work  of  unquestioned  seriousness 
and  worth  in  subjects  not  recognized  for  admission.  Many  students  are  not  able 
at  the  outset  of  their  high  school  course  to  fix  their  eyes  on  entrance  to  college. 
Such  students  finding  later  in  their  high  school  days  that  a  college  course  is  possible 
for  them  are  at  graduation  handicapped.  The  Faculty  has,  therefore,  added  to 
the  list  of  subjects  hitherto  permitted,  the  provision  that  one  point  of  the  fifteen 
required  for  admission  may  consist  of  any  high  school  subject.  This  means  of 
course  a  subject  recognized  in  the  regular  curriculum,  studied  in  the  regular  way, 
and  proved  by  school  examination  or  other  regular  test.  In  taking  this  step  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  last  five  years  we  believe  that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
meet  the  various  requests  made  by  representative  school  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  relieve  some  of  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  in  adjustment  of  schedule 
so  generally  complained  of  by  high  school  men  at  the  present  time. 

This  action,  together  with  a  letter  of  explanation,  was  sent  to  all  the  schools 
from  which  the  University  has  recently  received  students,  and  to  nearly  all 
prominent  high  schools  in  the  country. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  in  Physical  Geography  a  candidate 
may  offer  either  }4  unit  or  1  unit  of  credit. 

The  Faculty  of  Agriculture  recently  adopted  a  resolution  increasing  to  a 
possible  maximum  of  four  units  the  amount  of  entrance  work  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  the  University  Faculty  referred  the  matter  to  the  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report.  The  Committee  reported  favorably  to  the  proposed  action, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Faculty.  It  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  this 
step  was  logical  and  that  the  restriction  limiting  the  total  amount  of  credit  possible 
for  admission  in  vocational  subjects  to  four  units  would  prevent  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  preparation  in  a  single  field.  The  University  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  essential  character  of  many  high  schools  throughout  New  York  State  is 
changing.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  high  schools  in  villages.  It  is  certainly 
reasonable  and  proper  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  should  keep  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  these  schools.  Their  work  is  largely  still  in  an  experimental 
stage.  The  same  was  true  not  many  years  ago  of  much  of  the  science  work  in  high 
schools,  though  this  work  is  today  universally  recognized  and  approved.  The 
work  in  Agriculture  in  high  schools  of  the  type  referred  to  is  genuine,  thorough, 
and  good. 

4.  Excuses  from  Physical  Training  and  Military  Science  (Professor 
W.  A.  Hammond,  Chairman) — The  statistics  of  registration  in  the  Department  of 
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Physical  Training  and  Military  Science  are  given  below.  The  experience  of  the 
Committee  during  the  past  year  has  shown  some  difficulties  in  enforcing  the 
Faculty's  requirement  of  Physical  Training.  Swimming  forms  a  part  of  these 
requirements,  and  while,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  this  is  a  desirable  part 
of  a  student's  educational  assets,  the  accommodations  are  wholly  inadequate. 
To  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  general  inadequacy  of  the 
Gymnasium.  The  accommodations  are  not  adequate  for  the  training  of  the  1397 
students  registered  and  taking  work  under  the  Faculty's  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  registered  students,  there  are  large  numbers  who  use  the  Gymnasium 
voluntarily.  The  latter  class  would  no  doubt  be  increased,  if  there  were  more 
space  and  better  facilities.  Registered  students  frequently  recite  as  grounds  for 
the  neglect  of  the  Faculty's  requirement  the  congested  condition  of  the  Gymna- 
sium in  general,  and  particularly  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  swimming 
pool.  In  former  years  the  Faculty  insisted  less  rigorously  on  the  fulfillment  of 
the  statute  than  at  present.  One  senior  in  the  class  of  19 14  graduated  with  a 
considerable  delinquency  in  Physical  Training,  and  this  was  permitted  only  upon 
the  Faculty's  vote.  Otherwise  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  had  sub- 
stantially satisfied  the  Faculty's  rule. 

a)  Department  of  Physical  Training  for  Men: 

Number  taking  work  in  the  Department,  1913-14 1397 

Excused  on  account  of  illness 14 

Excused  on  account  of  labor 1 1 

Withdrawn  for  athletics,  etc 56 

Total  excused 81 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  Gymnasium 1478 

b)  Department  of  Military  Science: 
Men  taking  Drill  classified  as  follows: 

Seniors  in  the  Department 15 

Juniors 29 

Sophomores    .' 50 

Freshmen    784 

Total  men  in  the  corps  . .- 878 

Excused,  for  athletics   78 

for  physical  disability 48 

for  labor 151 

as  aliens 22 

as  Quakers 2 

for  previous  military  training 16 

Total  excused 3*7 

Total  registered  in  the  Department  during  the  year 1 195 

5.  Committee  on  University  Undergraduate  Scholarships  (Professor 
W.  A.  Hammond,  Chairman) — In  September,  19 13,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
students  took  the  competitive  examination  for  University  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
ships. The  rule  requires  competitors  to  take  examinations  in  three  subjects. 
Thirty-four  competitors  failed  to  do  this,  and  these  are  accordingly  eliminated 
from  the  following  statistics.  Of  the  remaining  eighty-seven  competitors  the 
number  taking  examinations  in  the  various  subjects  was  as  follows: 
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Greek 

Latin 

Advanced              _,        , 
Mathematics           French 

German 

Elementary 
Mathematics 

5 

32 

52                         26 

45 

17 

In  the  examinations  of  September,  19 12,  three  students  took  examinations  in 
Greek,  in  19 13  five  took  the  same  subject.  The  subject  which  attracted  most 
competitors  was  advanced  Mathematics,  due  presumably  to  the  prominence 
of  technical  education  in  the  University. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  history  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarships 
in  recent  years  has  amply  justified  their  establishment  by  the  Trustees.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  honor,  as  well  as  the  financial  assistance  of  these 
stipends,  has  done  much  to  promote  a  high  type  of  scholarship.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  a  community  where  great  stress  is  laid  on  athletic  and  social 
honors,  to  the  neglect  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  University.  During  the  year  the 
Committee  cancelled  four  scholarships,  on  the  ground  that  the  holders  had  not 
maintained  a  record  sufficiently  high  to  merit  scholarship  honors.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 32  scholars,  the  representatives  of  the  Class  of  19 16  (17  scholars)  made  an 
average  scholarship  record  of  87.17%,  and  of  the  Class  of  1917  (15  scholars)  an 
average  record  of  87.77  %•    The  highest  average  made  by  any  scholar  was  93.25%, 

6.  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  (Professor  D.  S.  Kimball,  Chairman) — 
The  following  report  for  the  year  1913-14  falls  into  two  divisions,  namely,  the 
administration  of  discipline,  and  the  regulation  of  student  organizations. 

Discipline  for  Misconduct — The  general  conduct  of  students  during  the  past 
year  has  been  as  exemplary  as  could  be  expected,  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  exercised  disciplinary  jurisdiction  this  year  over 
more  than  five  thousand  young  men.  The  Committee's  records  show  that  the 
general  moral  tone  of  the  student  community  constantly  improves.  This  im- 
provement in  moral  type  should  normally  be  reflected  in  the  better  discharge  of 
scholastic  as  well  as  social  duties. 

The  Proctor  and  the  Student  Conference  Committee  have  fully  justified  their 
place  in  our  disciplinary  organization.  The  former  has  been  of  great  aid  not  only 
as  a  counselor  to  students,  but  has  also  rendered  valuable  service  in  settling  minor 
disputes,  many  of  which,  if  not  promptly  adjusted,  would  have  led  to  serious 
annoyance.  The  work  of  the  Student  Conference  Committee  has  been  of  a  high 
order;  the  interest  and  wisdom  of  its  members  have  been  no  less  gratifying  than 
the  fairness  which  has  characterized  its  decisions. 

Discipline  for  Fraud  in  Academic  Work — A  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases  of  fraud  in  academic  work  have  been  reported  to  the  Committee,  the  total 
to  date  being  1 2.  Most  of  these  were  minor  cases  reported  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Committee's  Rules  of  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure.  It  would  seem  that  these 
provisions  have  been  wise,  for  they  have  enabled  the  instructing  force  to  care  for 
small  infractions  expeditiously  and  intelligently,  whereas  previously  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  because  of  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  involved 
in  their  prosecution. 

This  report  must  not  be  construed  as  intimating  that  there  is  anymore  or  any 
less  fraud  practiced  than  formerly,  since  the  committee  can  judge  only  by  the  num- 
ber of  cases  presented,  its  duties  being  to  discipline  offenders  and  not  to  prevent 
fraud,  which  is  a  function  of  the  several  Faculties. 
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Student  Organisations — Student  organizations  are  many  and  varied.  Some  are 
useful  and  necessary ,  a  few  are  harmful  and  should  be  suppressed.  It  is  not  fair, 
however,  to  blame  the  few  activities  that  are  most  prominent  for  all  the  low  schol- 
arship of  the  student  body.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  these  activities  the 
entire  group  should  be  considered.  It  is  possible  to  do  this,  however,  only  for 
those  activities  which  represent  the  University  abroad,  and  others  whose  mem- 
bership also  comes  under  the  eligibility  rules.  There  are  two  criteria  by  which  the 
effect  of  these  activities  may  be  judged,  namely,  the  number  of  days  of  leaves  of 
absence  granted  to  their  members,  and  the  average  scholarship  standing  of  those 
participating  therein.  The  following  table  gives  the  leaves  of  absence  granted 
by  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  to  the  several  activities  during  the  year 
1 9 13- 14,  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Year  1912-13  Year  1913-14 

Association  football 15  8#  .6  o              00 

Baseball 45  109X  2.2  55  6o#  1.5 

Basketball 14  46K  3.1  39  59  1.2 

Crew   13  23  1.8  24  60  2.5 

Debate 14  27  2.0  24  23           .9 

Fencing 6  23^  3.9  18  31  1.7 

Football 66  131X  2.0  93  127^  1.4 

Fraternities 71  154  2.0  83  161  1.9 

Golf 9  23  2.5  14  14  1.0 

Hockey   20  44  2.2  49  19           .39 

Lacrosse    17  25  1.5  62  30           .48 

Musical  Clubs 115  112  1.0  123  142^  1.1 

Swimming 8              o  .0  20  20  1 .0 

Tennis 7  16K  2.0  7  17K  2.5 

Track 83  178  2.1  171  193K  1.1 

Wrestling    11  126  2.4  30  44  1.4 

C.  U.  C.  A 13  14  1.0  67  94  1.4 

Miscellaneous 28  49  1.8  58  44^        .76 

Totals   555         mi         34.1  937         1141       22.23 

The  average  number  of  days  leave  of  absence  for  the  activities  listed  is, 
therefore,  1.23,  as  against  2  in  1912-13  and  2.2  days  in  1911-12.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  is  far  below  the  limit  set  by  the  University  Faculty, 
which  allows  any  freshman  two  days  leave  of  absence  in  each  term  and  other 
students  seven  days  in  each  term  for  such  purposes.  The  maximum  athletic 
schedule  seldom  exceeds  five  days  leave  of  absence,  and  the  committee  is  con- 
stantly exerting  pressure  to  reduce  the  time  limit  of  all  schedules.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  recommends  these  leaves  of 
absence  only  after  making  sure,  as  far  as  it  can,  that  the  player  concerned  is  fully 
eligible,  and  any  Dean  or  any  Faculty  may  decline  to  accept  and  honor  this 
recommendation  for  an  individual,  as  is  deemed  desirable. 

The  Committee  has  felt  that  further  reduction  of  the  total  number  of  athletic 
contests  and  of  the  number  of  out-of-town  engagements  is  highly  desirable,  and  it 
has  been  working  with  this  end  in  view.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  many  members 
of  the  Athletic  Association  share  this  opinion,  particularly  so  far  as  many  of  the 
minor  sports  are  concerned.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  some  of  these  sports 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  existence  as  inter-collegiate  activities. 
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,  In  fact,  the  entire  question  of  the  relative  value  of  intercollege  and  intercollegiate 
contests  is  an  interesting  and  important  one.  It  is  clear  that  intercollege  sports 
afford  exercise  to  more  men  than  do  the  intercollegiate  sports,  and  are  naturally 
free  from  any  undesirable  features  of  the  latter.  It  is  problematic,  however,  how 
far  intercollege  sports  will  succeed  without  the  stimulus  of  intercollegiate  contests. 
Intercollege  contests  have  a  decentralizing  influence,  arising  from  class  or  college 
rivalry,  which  may  be  serious.  Intercollegiate  contests  offer  a  common  ground 
on  which  all  the  students  of  all  colleges  in  the  University  may  gather,  and  they  pos- 
sess a  wonderful  centralizing  influence  that  would  be  missed  should  they  be  discon- 
tinued entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  this  end  could  no  doubt  be  effected  by  fewer 
contests  than  we  now  have,  with  a  resulting  financial  and  scholastic  gain. 

The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  each  activity 
during  the  last  term  in  which  activity  was  in  operation,  with  their  average 
academic  standing  for  the  same  time. 

No.  of      Ayer. 
Activity  men        Grade 

Association  football 27  71.50 

Baseball 25  69.47 

Basketball 55  70.10 

Crew  (Varsity) 19  75.30 

Football 39  69.26 

Fraternities 1497  70.7 

Glee  Club   56  70.5 

Hockey   32  69.50 

Mandolin  Club 87  73.7 

Masque 42  75.0 

Sun 23  69.8 

Swimming 1 1  75.30 

Track 31  71.89 

Widow 19  73.2 

Wrestling    13  74.30 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  grade  of  those  engaged  in  these  activities  is  in 
general  as  high  or  higher  than  that  of  the  fraternities,  which  is  70.7%,  the  average 
of  the  non-fraternity  men  whose  records  were  investigated  being  74.2%.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  direct  effect  of  these  competitions  on  scholarship  is  not 
so  harmful  as  is  generally  supposed.  No  one  intimately  acquainted  with  these 
activities  will  contend  that  the  scholarship  of  the  participants  is  what  it  should  be, 
but  no  doubt  the  rigid  enforcement  of  time  limits  and  probation  rules  and  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  coaches  and  other  athletic  directors  to  look  more  care- 
fully after  the  academic  standing  of  all  competitors  has  done  much  to  raise  the 
academic  standard  of  all  of  the  activities  that  are  regulated  more  or  less  by 
faculty  legislation. 

No  doubt  it  is  also  true  that  the  many  competitions  open  to  students,  which  re- 
quire little  or  no  sanction  from  anyone,  are  in  many  cases  more  harmful  to  scholar- 
ship than  those  that  come  before  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  in  an  official 
manner.  This  is  true  also  for  the  greater  group  of  social  and  other  activities* 
Participation  in  these  activities  does  not  require  leaves  of  absence  from  University 
duties,  and  hence  they  are  not  so  noticeable,  but  they  often  absorb  more  of  the 
participant's  time  and  involve  more  men  than  do  athletic  competitions.  Further- 
more, the  lazy  student  and  the  professional  loafer  who  will  not  enter  the  more 
strenuous  competition,  find  congenial  surroundings  in  the  social  and  other  less 
strenuous  organizations,  to  their  detriment  and  to  his  own. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  that  organizations  of  this  class  have  upon 
scholarship,  since  they  are  more  intangible  and  less  stable  than  the  more  definitely 
organized  bodies.  They  do,  however,  constitute  a  menace  to  scholarship  that 
should  be  carefully  noted.  This  particular  problem  has  become  so  acute  in  some 
of  the  large  universities  of  the  middle- west  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
investigation  with  a  view  of  enforcing  a  much  closer  supervision  over  the  entire 
social  organization.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  steps  will  not  be  found  necessary 
here.  The  student  body  at  Cornell  has  always  risen  to  the  occasion  in  times  past, 
and  will  no  doubt  recognize  the  importance  of  the  problem.  The  full  control  of 
this  problem  is  not,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs: 
fraternities,  faculty  and  alumni  should  join  in  doing  all  they  can  to  check 
all  such  harmful  influences.  The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  has  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  investigate  and  report  fully  on  these  matters,  hoping  that  it 
may  make  this  problem  a  little  clearer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  A.  Hammond, 
Secretary  of  the  University  Faculty. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  year  19 13-14. 

During  the  present  year  the  number  of  graduate  students  has  increased  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  total  registration,  so  that  the  ratio  of 
graduate  students  to  the  total  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  namely  8.76  per 
cent.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report  this  ratio  has  steadily  in- 
creased since  the  year  1904-05,  at  which  time  it  was  only  6.3  per  cent. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  Graduate 
School  which  these  figures  indicate.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  graduate 
work  still  forms  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  University  than 
it  did  twenty  years  ago.  During  the  eight  years  preceding  the  year  1900  the 
proportion  of  graduate  students  was  at  no  time  as  small  as  at  present;  if  the 
relative  number  of  graduate  students  were  the  same  now  as  in  1893-94,  the 
registration  in  the  Graduate  School  would  be  660  instead  of  439. 

Registration  in  the  Graduate  School  has  also  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  number  of  professors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors (in  Ithaca)  is  now  three  times  as  great  as  in  1893-94;  tne  tota^  number 
on  the  teaching  staff  in  Ithaca  is  four  times  as  great;  but  the  number  of  graduate 
students  is  considerably  less  than  double  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  true 
that  the  year  1893-94  was  an  exceptional  one:  although  if  the  comparison  were 
based  on  averages  for  the  five  years  from  1891-1896,  the  result  would  not  be 
widely  different.  It  is  true  also  that  the  standards  for  admission  to  graduate 
work  are  higher  now  than  at  that  time.     But  even  when  these  facts  are  con- 
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sidered  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  graduate  teaching  is  now  a  less 
prominent  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  than  it  was  in  the  period  preceding 
the  year  1900.  In  view  of  the  increasing  need  of  advanced  training  in  all  lines 
of  professional  work,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  facilities  for  such  training 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  universities,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  ought  not 
to  be  true. 

I  have  spent  some  time  in  studying  the  statistics  of  attendance  in  the  reports 
of  the  registrar,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  influence  which  the  growth  of 
the  different  undergraduate  colleges  has  had  upon  the  development  of  graduate 
work.  Although  the  results  of  such  a  study  are  of  interest,  it  would  be  misleading 
to  discuss  them  further  here;  for  in  my  opinion  the  number  of  graduate  students 
is  of  very  slight  significance  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  a  Graduate 
School.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  question  of  the  ability  and  activity  of 
the  members  of  its  Faculty  as  investigators  and  productive  scholars.  To  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  first  General  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School,*  "a 
university  which  contributes  its  share  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  through 
the  efforts  of  its  Faculty,  and  whose  undergraduates  receive  through  association 
with  their  teachers  such  inspiration  as  will  make  them  independent  and  pro- 
gressive thinkers,  may  fairly  be  said  to  possess  a  strong  and  successful  Graduate 
School,  even  if  it  has  only  a  few  graduate  students." 

When  success  is  judged  by  this  criterion  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  base  one's 
estimate  of  the  situation  on  any  statistical  study,  and  opinions  are  likely  to 
differ  greatly.  Personally,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  present 
conditions  which  has  frequently  been  expressed.  In  my  opinion  the  productive 
work  of  our  present  Faculty  is  not  inferior  to  that  done  in  former  years;  in  many 
cases  it  is  vastly  superior.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  activity 
in  productive  work  has  increased  much  less  rapidly  than  has  the  membership 
of  our  Faculty. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
our  graduate  work  is  largely  a  by-product.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
our  large  undergraduate  classes  must  be  taught;  if  any  time  and  energy  are 
left,  this  may  be  devoted  to  graduate  teaching  or  to  research.  Except  for  certain 
professorships  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  there  are  practically  no  members  of 
our  Faculty  whose  work  is  officially  recognized  as  lying  solely,  or  even  chiefly, 
in  the  Graduate  School.  The  Faculty  has  expressed  itself  as  opposed  to  such 
differentiation  of  work  as  would  result  in  making  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  consist  largely  of  those  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  advanced  teaching 
and  research — and  I  quite  agree  with  this  view.  But  something  is  certainly 
needed  to  develop  the  feeling  that  the  work  of  the  productive  scholar  forms 
part  of  our  university  duties,  and  is  not  less  important  than  good  teaching. 
A  great  deal  has  undoubtedly  been  accomplished  through  the  organization  of 
the  Graduate  School,  both  in  systematizing  the  administration  of  graduate  work, 
and  in  securing  more  general  recognition  of  its  importance.  But  something 
more  is  needed.  In  my  opinion,  the  problem  of  finding  some  means  of  increas- 
ing the  yield  of  the  University's  "by-product"  of  scholarly  work  is  one  whose 
solution  calls  for  most  careful  consideration  by  both  the  Faculty  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 


♦Included  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.    See  Appendix  III  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  for  1000-10. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  June  16,  1913,  the  dean  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  under  consideration 
the  question  of  discontinuing  such  fellowships  and  graduate  scholarships  as  were 
provided  for  out  of  the  general  university  funds,  and  that  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  invited  to  attend  an  open  meeting  of  this  committee.  The  Faculty  voted 
to  request  a  committee  consisting  of  the  dean  and  Professors  Burr  and  Hull 
to  represent  the  Faculty  at  the  meeting;  and  it  was  further  voted  "that  this 
committee  be  instructed  to  request  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  not 
to  take  definite  action  until  the  Faculty  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  question  at  issue." 

During  the  fall  of  1913,  the  question  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
General  Committee,  and  it  was  again  brought  before  the  Faculty  on  October  31, 
1913,  at  which  time  the  Faculty  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  the  discontinuance 
of  fellowships  and  graduate  scholarships,  and  especially  the  diversion  of  the 
funds  now  available  for  this  purpose  to  uses  not  connected  with  graduate  work, 
would  be  a  serious  blow  not  only  to  the  Graduate  School  but  to  the  University 
as  a  whole." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  committee  which  had  previously  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Faculty  was  enlarged  and  was  "instructed  to  formulate  and  to 
present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  full  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty 
on  this  question." 

Before  a  statement  in  accordance  with  these  instructions  had  been  prepared, 
it  was  learned  that  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  reported  its 
opinion  that  no  change  in  the  appropriations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships 
was  advisable  at  this  time.  Since  there  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  further  action 
the  Faculty  committee  has  not  continued  its  consideration  of  the  question. 
In  preparation  for  the  statement  which  we  had  expected  to  present  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  a  considerable  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  former 
fellows,  and  in  regard  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  other  universities,  had, 
however,  already  been  collected;  and  this  proved  to  be  so  interesting  that  the 
inquiry  has  been  continued.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  results  in  this  report. 

It  is  usually  felt,  I  believe,  that  the  chief  object  of  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  of  unusual  promise  to  continue  graduate 
work,  in  the  hope  that  men  of  exceptional  ability  may  thus  be  found  who  will 
be  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  lines  of  scholarly  or  professional  work 
in  which  both  extended  training  and  natural  ability  are  especially  needed. 
In  recent  years  the  opinion  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that  there  .are  too 
many  fellowships — that  by  means  of  them  we  have  made  it  too  easy  for  men  of 
mediocre  ability  to  begin  a  university  or  professional  career,  so  that  the  effect, 
especially  on  the  teaching  profession,  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 
In  discussing  the  question  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  President  Lowell  presented  this  point  of  view  both  briefly  and 
forcibly  by  suggesting  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  active  competition  was  to 
choose  a  diamond  as  a  prize  and  then  to  surround  it  with  a  barbed  wire  fence. 
The  correctness  of  the  principle  involved  can  scarcely  be  denied.    But  so  far 
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as  the  teaching  profession  is  concerned  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  erection 
of  the  barbed  wire  fence  may  safely  be  postponed  until  the  diamonds  are 
larger  and  more  numerous. 

As  compared  with  the  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  at  other  uni- 
versities the  number  of  such  appointments  at  Cornell  is  small,  the  total  number 
at  present  being  forty  (twenty-four  fellowships  and  sixteen  scholarships).  Our 
fellows  and  scholars  therefore  form  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
graduate  students.  The  number  of  such  appointments  is  greater  than  at  Cornell 
in  seven  institutions,  while  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  fellows  and  scholars  to 
the  total  graduate  enrollment  is  greater  at  thirteen  universities.  The  average 
for  these  thirteen  is  thirty-one  per  cent;  in  other  words,  practically  one-third  of 
all  the  graduate  students  hold  appointments  either  as  fellows  or  scholars. 

Since  fellowship  stipends  differ  widely — ranging  in  different  institutions 
from  $120  to  $1200 — a  better  comparison  with  other  universities  can  be  made 
by  considering  the  total  amounts  appropriated  for  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
I  find  that  the  sum  devoted  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  is  greater  than  at 
Cornell  in  seven  universities,  the  average  annual  appropriation  for  these  seven 
being  $29,000,  as  compared  with  $16,500  at  Cornell.  This  comparison  takes 
no  account  of  the  large  number  of  "tuition  scholarships"  which  are  available  in 
many  universities,  but  which  are  unknown  here. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  foregoing  comparison  between  the  number  of 
fellowships  here  and  elsewhere  is  the  question  whether  our  appointments  really 
accomplish  the  result  sought.  Do  our  fellows  and  scholars  become  so  interested 
in  their  subject  as  to  continue  in  the  work  for  which  their  graduate  work  pre- 
pared them?  To  what  extent  do  they  "make  good"?  Have  we  reason  to  believe 
that  our  fellowships  really  do  attract  students  of  unusual  ability? 

To  obtain  answers  to  these  questions  a  card  list  of  fellows  and  scholars  has 
been  prepared  which  includes  the  names  of  all  who  have  held  such  positions  since 
fellowships  were  first  established  here  in  1884;  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
obtain  at  least  a  brief  outline  of  the  subsequent  career  of  each  appointee.  While 
the  work  is  not  yet  finished,  the  records  have  been  completed  for  a  majority  of 
the  subjects  in  which  fellowships  are  awarded,  and  are  nearly  complete  for  the 
others. 

One  indication  of  the  success  of  a  former  fellow,  and  almost  the  only  one 
which  makes  possible  a  numerical  statement  of  the  results  contained  in  the  list 
above  referred  to,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  in  "Who's  Who  in 
America".  With  business  men  this  criterion  of  success  would  probably  not  be  of 
great  value;  but  it  possesses  considerable  significance  in  the  case  of  professional 
men  and  teachers.  I  find  that  of  the  three  hundred  ten  graduate  students  who 
held  fellowships  during  the  twenty  years  from  1884  to  1904*,  eighty-five,  or 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  are  mentioned  in  "Who's  Who".  Of  the  four  hundred 
forty-seven  who  received  advanced  degrees  during  the  same  period,  but  who 
did  not  hold  fellowship  appointments,  only  sixty-nine,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  are 


♦The  fellows  who  were  appointed  daring  the  years  1004  to  19 14  have  not  been  included, 
since  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  their  names  would  be  mentioned  in  "Who's  Who"  within 
ten  years  of  graduation.  That  time  is  a  factor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  five  year  period 
from  1899  to  1904  only  17  per  cent  of  the  fellows  are  mentioned  in  "Who's  Who";  for  the  period 
between  1894  and  1899,  29per  cent;  and  for  the  two  earlier  five  year  periods  37  per  cent  and 
38  per  cent  respectively.  The  percentages  vary  more  irregularly  for  the  non-fellows,  but  on  the 
whole  show  a  similar  dependence  upon  tune. 
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mentioned  in  "Who's  Who".  On  account  of  the  labor  which  would  have  been 
involved  if  all  graduate  students  had  been  considered  the  comparison  does 
not  include  non-fellows  who  failed  to  complete  their  work  for  a  degree,  and  for 
this  reason  the  showing  made  by  the  non-fellows  is  probably  much  better  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Even  as  they  stand,  the  results  give  convincing 
evidence  that  our  fellowships  really  do  attract  students  of  unusual  ability. 

The  information  thus  far  obtained  is  also  convincing  in  showing  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  our  fellows  continue  in  the  work  for  which  they  were 
trained.  Consider,  for  example,  the  record  of  our  fellows  and  scholars  in  Ento- 
mology. Of  the  fifteen  who  have  held  such  appointments,  including  the 
most  recent  appointees;  one  is  an  instructor  in  Entomology,  three  are  in  the 
government  service  or  in  experiment  stations,  one  is  curator  of  a  large  museum, 
one  is  the  state  entomologist  of  New  Jersey,  another  is  entomologist  of  the 
Transvaal;  and  seven  are  university  professors,  in  five  cases  the  heads  of  their 
departments. 

The  record  is  scarcely  less  striking  in  the  case  of  Mathematics.  Thirty-two 
former  fellows  and  scholars  are  now  living,  and  concerning  one  of  these  no  in- 
formation has  as  yet  been  obtained.  Three  of  the  women  who  have  held  such 
appointments  have  since  married  and  have  presumably  discontinued  special 
work  in  Mathematics.  But  the  remaining  twenty-eight  have  all  continued 
in  the  work  for  which  they  were  trained.  Five  of  the  more  recent  appointees 
are  university  instructors;  one  is  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as  a  well 
known  expert  in  the  theory  of  tides;  another  is  a  hydraulic  engineer  in  the 
government  service;  while  twenty-one  hold  positions  as  professors  or  assistant 
professors  of  mathematics  in  universities,  and  for  the  most  part  have  done  credit- 
able work,  and  in  several  cases  distinguished  work,  as  investigators. 

In  the  case  of  Philosophy  the  returns  are  not  yet  complete.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  of  our  former  fellows  and  scholars  for  whom  information  is  thus 
far  available,  three  are  college  presidents,  several  are  ministers,  about  a  dozen 
are  instructors,  and  forty-six  are  professors  in  colleges  and  universities. 

In  many  other  subjects  the  list  is  so  nearly  complete  that  the  end  is  in  sight, 
and  in  these  subjects  also  there  is  every  indication  that  our  fellowship  appoint- 
ments have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  accomplished  their  purpose. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  conclusion,  that  thirty-four  of  our  former  fellows 
are  now  on  the  instructing  staff  of  Cornell  University,  sixteen  of  them  being 
full  professors. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  DOCTORAL  THESES 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  required  that  theses  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
should  be  printed  and  that  fifty  copies  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  The  printed  copies  so  deposited  are  in  large  part  used  for 
exchange  with  other  universities  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  in  this  way 
the  Library  obtains  a  collection  of  doctoral  dissertations  which  has  proved  very 
useful. 

In  some  lines  of  work  ample  facilities  exist  for  publishing  a  thesis  as  an  article 
in  a  scientific  periodical,  or  as  one  of  a  series  of  monographs,  and  since  reprints 
of  theses  published  in  this  way  are  accepted,  students  working  in  these  subjects 
are  able  to  meet  the  printing  requirement  with  only  slight  expense.    In  other 
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subjects,  however,  no  such  fortunate  situation  exists,  and  those  taking  the 
Doctor's  degree  in  these  lines  of  work  find  it  necessary  to  publish  at  their  own 
expense.  In  order  that  this  additional  burden  should  not  necessarily  come  at 
the  close  of  a  period  of  graduate  study  which  has  probably  already  involved 
considerable  sacrifice,  the  faculty  has  provided  for  conferring  the  degrees 
before  the  required  printed  copies  of  the  thesis  were  presented,  with  the 
understanding  that  these  should  be  furnished  later,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  diploma  for  the  degree  should  be  withheld. 

The  results  of  this  plan  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  The  fact 
that  there  existed  a  moral  obligation  to  publish  the  thesis  and  to  furnish  the 
required  printed  copies  has  been  frequently  overlooked.  Many  of  those  upon 
whom  the  Doctor's  degree  has  been  conferred  have  been  content  to  do  without 
the  diploma  for  the  degree  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  publish- 
ing their  theses,  and  in  consequence  only  about  60  per  cent  of  our  Doctor's 
theses  have  been  published. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  October  31,  1913,  it  was  proposed  that 
some  change  be  made  in  the  method  of  enforcing  the  requirements,  so  as  to 
secure  more  prompt  and  more  certain  publication;  and  after  discussion  in  the 
Faculty,  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the  General  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. A  report  from  the  Committee  recommending  certain  changes  in 
the  rule  was  presented  on  January  23,  1914,  and  after  amendments,  which 
changed  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  the  recommendations,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  requirements  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty: 

"Each  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  be  required  to  deposit  one 
hundred  printed  copies  of  his  thesis  with  the  dean  for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  In  exceptional  cases  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  depositing 
with  the  dean  for  the  purposes  of  the  University  Library  a  bound  typewritten 
copy  of  the  thesis  and  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  such  a  summary  or  such 
portion  of  the  thesis  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  and  approved  by  the  General  Committee. 

"When  all  other  requirements  for  the  doctorate  have  been  fulfilled,  the  degree 
may  be  conferred  before  the  printed  copies  of  the  thesis  have  been  receivea  by 
the  dean,  provided  that  the  candidate  present  to  the  dean,  along  with  the  bound 
typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  a  signed  statement  that  publication  will  take 
place  within  a  definite  period,  which  period  shall  not  exceed  two  years;  and  pro- 
vided further  that  he  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  University,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  date  when  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
dollars.  The  treasurer  is  authorized  to  accept  in  his  discretion  as  a  guarantee 
a  regularly  executed  bond  instead  of  the  deposit  of  money.  The  deposit  will 
be  returned  if  the  prescribed  printed  copies  of  the  thesis  are  furnished 
within  the  stated  time.  But,  in  case  the  printed  copies  are  not  deposited  within 
such  time,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  use  the  deposit  to  defray  the 
expense  of  printing  the  thesis  or  such  portion  of  it  as  the  Faculty  may  direct." 

In  requiring  that  the  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree  be  printed,  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  copies  be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  Library,  our  policy 
is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  strong  graduate  schools  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Harvard,  where  the  printing  of 
the  thesis  is  not  required.  The  chief  change  from  our  former  rule  is  in  the 
statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  degree  may  be  conferred  before 
the  required  printed  copies  of  the  thesis  have  been  deposited.  Here,  too,  the 
modified  rule  is  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  great  majority  of  strong 
graduate  schools.     The  effect  of  the  new  rule  will  be  that  instead  of  barely 
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sixty  per  cent  of  our  Doctor's  theses  being  printed  and  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Library,  all  Doctor's  theses  will  hereafter  be  printed,  and  without 
undue  delay. 

This  legislation  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance.  Most  obvious 
is  the  benefit  which  will  result  from  the  possibility  of  increasing  our  list  of  ex- 
changes. But  in  my  opinion,  the  great  significance  of  the  Faculty's  decision  to 
rigorously  enforce  the  rule  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  taking  such  action  we  recognize 
the  thesis  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  The 
Faculty  has  already  given  expression  to  its  feeling  that  "the  purpose  of  the 
Graduate  School  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  method  and  discipline  of 
original  research,  to  the  ultimate  end  that  he  may  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge."  It  now  says  that  one  of  the  final  tests  of  the  candidate  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  shall  be  the  completion  of  a  thesis  which  does  contain  a  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge,  and  a  contribution  of  such  value  as  to  justify  the  Faculty 
in  insisting  on  its  publication.  The  thesis  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  stu- 
dent's first  venture  in  productive  work,  to  be  followed  as  years  go  on — in  case 
our  efforts  have  been  successful — by  many  other  contributions  to  knowledge. 
While  it  appears  to  me  that  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  will  not  work  serious 
hardship,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  some  lines  of  work  the  situation  will 
still  be  less  satisfactory  than  we  might  desire;  for  if  the  subject  is  one  in  which 
the  facilities  for  publication  are  inadequate,  so  that  the  thesis  must  be  issued  as  a 
separate  pamphlet,  it  is  not  likely  to  reach  so  large  a  body  of  readers  as  it 
deserves.  If  our  theses  are  to  be  real  contributions  to  knowledge  they  should 
be  made  readily  accessible  to  others  working  in  the  same  field,  and  our  system 
of  exchanges  with  other  universities  accomplishes  this  end  only  in  slight  degree. 
It  could  be  accomplished,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  Graduate  School,  if  we 
were  in  a  position  to  include  such  theses  among  the  University  Publications. 
The  experience  of  several  other  universities  shows  that  when  once  established 
such  a  plan  would  not  involve  serious  expense  and  might  be  self-supporting. 
But  with  the  certainty  of  a  considerable  deficit  for  the  first  few  years  it  is 
probably  not  practicable  for  us  to  undertake  such  a  plan  at  present. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished,  however,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  in  modified  form.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  editor  of  the 
Official  Publications,  and  in  order  to  handle  the  university  printing  in  general, 
there  has  been  developed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  an  organization  which 
is  practically  that  of  a  small  publishing  house.  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  give 
our  graduate  students  the  benefit  of  this  organization?  In  other  words,  would 
it  not  be  possible,  in  the  case  of  theses  which  do  not  find  a  more  suitable  channel 
of  publication  elsewhere,  for  the  University  to  act  as  publisher?  The  expense 
to  the  student  would  certainly  not  be  greater  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  to  handle 
the  printing  himself;  and  in  most  cases  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  would  add  very  little  to  the  work  of  the  Secretary's 
office,  for  the  number  of  cases  in  which  theses  are  separately  printed  is  not  great. 

Aside  from  the  reduction  in  expense,  the  plan  has  the  further  advantage  that 
the  theses  would  not  merely  be  printed,  but  would  be  published;  for  the  Univer- 
sity would  naturally  retain  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  each  thesis  and  would 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  these  at  a  moderate  price  to  such  libraries  or  indivi- 
duals as  might  desire  them.    The  plan  might  later  be  extended  so  as  to  provide 
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also  for  the  publication  of  monographs  by  members  of  the  faculty.  The  list 
of  such  theses  and  other  publications,  issued  annually  and  widely  distributed, 
would  soon  grow  to  respectable  proportions.  If  theses  published  in  periodicals 
were  also  included  in  the  list,  and  if  an  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which 
reprints  could  be  furnished  of  these  theses  also,  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
plan  would  be  still  more  marked. 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  A  DEAN 

Actuated  by  the  feeling  that  the  work  of  the  dean's  office  was  too  seriously 

interfering  with  my  other  university  duties,  I  presented  my  resignation  as  dean 

soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year,  and  the  resignation  was 

accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  take  effect  at  Commencement.     At  the 

meeting  of  the  faculty  held  on  January  23,  19 14,  the  following  communication 

was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

"On  recommendation  of  the  President,  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
is  requested  to  recommend  a  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  to  succeed  Dean  Merritt,  resigned." 

The  faculty  then  voted  "that  the  General  Committee  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent to  the  faculty  a  nomination  or  nominations  for  the  office  of  Dean.'1 

Three  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  were  devoted  to  the  question 
thus  referred  to  it,  all  members  of  the  Committee  being  present  except  Professors 
Browne  and  Willcox,  both  of  whom  were  on  leave  of  absence.  The  Committee 
discussed  at  some  length  the  question  whether  one  nomination  or  several 
should  be  presented  to  the  faculty.  The  argument  in  favor  of  presenting 
more  than  one  name  was,  briefly,  that  it  would  give  the  faculty  greater 
opportunity  for  choice  and  would  prevent  any  feeling  that  the  Committee  was  in 
reality  exercising  the  power  of  selection  which  belonged  to  the  faculty.  Against 
this  plan  it  was  urged  that  if  two  names  were  presented  the  election  would  have 
the  appearance  of  a  personal  contest,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  nominees 
might  be  unwilling  to  have  their  names  presented.  The  question  was  practi- 
cally decided  in  the  present  instance,  without  the  need  of  agreement  on  the 
general  principle,  by  the  replies  received  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  all  members  of  the  faculty  asking  for  suggestions.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  such  varied  suggestions  would  be  made  that  the  replies  would  be  of 
little  assistance.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  suggestions  served  to  focus  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  with  surprising  definiteness  upon  two  possible 
nominees,  namely,  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton  and  Professor  W.  F.  Willcox. 
Feeling  that  the  Graduate  School  would  be  fortunate  if  the  services  of  either 
of  these  gentlemen  could  be  secured,  the  Committee  voted  unanimously  to  present 
both  names  to  the  faculty.  Upon  informing  the  two  nominees  of  the  Com- 
mittee's action  the  dean  found,  however,  that  Professor  Willcox  had  undertaken 
work  of  such  nature  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  his  duties  as  Dean, 
if  elected,  and  that  he  felt  unable,  therefore,  to  accept  nomination.  The  Commit- 
tee thereupon  voted,  again  unanimously,  to  present  the  name  of  Professor 
Creighton  as  the  only  nomination. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  faculty  held  on  March  27,  19 14,  the  Dean,  therefore, 
reported  that  "the  General  Committee,  acting  under  instructions  adopted  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  faculty,  had  voted  to  nominate  for  the  office  of  Dean  for 
a  term  of  three  years  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Professor  Creigh- 
ton." 
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Other  nominations  having  been  called  for,  and  none  having  been  made,  it 
was  moved  that  the  nomination  of  Professor  Creighton  be  confirmed,  and  this 
motion  was  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  nomination  of  the  faculty 
having  been  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Professor  Creighton  was 
elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  for  a  term  of  three  years 
beginning  at  Commencement,  191 4. 

While  the  faculty  has  not  given  expression  in  any  formal  way  to  its  opinion 
on  the  plan  now  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  selection  of  its  dean,  my  impression 
is  that  the  plan  has  received  almost  universal  approval.  Personally,  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  correctness  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  two  essential 
features  of  the  new  plan,  namely,  nomination  by  the  faculty,  and  election  for  a 
definite  term. 

The  work  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  a  large  extent  individual  and  personal, 
and  its  character  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  ability  and  personality  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  faculty.  These  most  essential  factors  in  the  success 
of  a  Graduate  School  cannot  be  greatly  influenced  by  legislation,  or  by  its  admin- 
istrative officers,  however  these  may  be  selected.  But  we  may  hope  through 
faculty  organization  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  views  regarding  graduate 
work,  and  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  cooperation  or  "team  work";  and  this  result 
will  be  best  accomplished,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  adoption  of  a  democratic  form 
of  organization.  We  already  have  the  democratic  principle  in  force  in  the  case 
of  the  General  Committee,  whose  members  are  elected  either  by  the  faculty 
at  large  or  by  certain  groups  of  the  faculty,  and  the  plan  has  given  such  excel- 
lent results  that  its  success  when  applied  to  the  selection  of  the  dean  can  scarcely 
be  doubted. 

In  my  opinion  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  election  for  a  short  term  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  we  shall  succeed  in  this  way  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  men  who  would  otherwise  not  be  available.  Since  the  Graduate  School 
stands  for  productive  scholarly  work  by  both  students  and  faculty,  and  not 
merely  for  advanced  teaching,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  dean 
himself  should  be  an  investigator.  But  the  administrative  work  of  the  office 
makes  such  demands  on  the  dean's  time  and  energy  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
position  by  one  whose  chief  interest  is  in  research  involves  a  serious  sacrifice;  if 
the  appointment  were  a  permanent  one  many  of  the  men  whom  we  should  most 
like  to  see  in  the  dean's  office  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  serve. 

The  new  plan  has  the  further  advantage  that  it, will  bring  into  the  dean's 
office  representatives  of  widely  different  points  of  view  regarding  graduate  work. 
The  interests  represented  in  the  Graduate  School  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  man  to  approach  all  of  its  problems  without  bias. 
In  the  long  run,  the  policy  of  the  School  is  likely  to  be  broader,  and  is  more  certain 
to  be  just  to  all  the  interests  concerned,  under  the  new  plan. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  plan  would  be  mis- 
leading if  I  neglected  to  mention  an  inherent  danger  in  the  plan,  which  may 
easily  lead  to  its  failure.  I  refer  to  the  possibility  of  incompetence,  or  of  too 
frequent  change,  in  the  clerical  force  of  the  dean's  office.  If  each  new  dean  is 
compelled  to  undertake  the  detailed  direction  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office, 
great  waste  of  time  is  certain  to  result.  Even  with  a  permanent  dean  this 
method  would  be  highly  uneconomical.    The  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  Graduate 
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School  should  be  a  permanent  officer,  competent  to  handle  independently  the 
routine  business  of  the  office;  possessing,  in  other  words,  the  characteristics  of  a 
successful  private  secretary  rather  than  those  of  the  usual  stenographer.  While 
this  plan  of  administrative  organization,  which  is  common  in  other  Graduate 
Schools,  would  involve  an  increase  in  salary  cost,  it  would  in  my  opinion  effect  a 
real  and  important  economy. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  with  the  most 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  effective  way  in  which  all  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  have  cooperated  in  the  organization  of  the  Graduate  School  and  in  the 
effort  to  strengthen  graduate  work.  It  is  a  source  of  much  personal  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  this  work;  while  the  cordial 
and  friendly  feeling  that  has  prevailed  throughout  the  Faculty  has  made  the 
duties  of  the  dean's  office  at  all  times  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  Merritt, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 


STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

During  the  year  1913-14,  including  the  summer  of  1913,  439  graduate  stu- 
dents were  registered  in  the  Graduate  SchooL  The  following  tables  show  the 
registration  for  1913-14  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  years: 

1913-14  1912-13  ign-ia  19x0-11  1909-10 

Regular  session  (Ithaca) 381       376  349  349  288 

Medical  College  (New  York) 5          3  2        

Summer  session  only 34        30  24  16  16 

Summer  work  (not  in  S.  S.) 19        12  8  5  

In  absentia  (no  longer  permitted) 2  5 

Total 439        421  383  372  309 

Arranged  according  to  the  degrees  for  which  they  were  candidates: 

1913-14    1912-13  1911-12  1910-n  1909-10 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 203        170  170  166  157 

Master  of  Arts 94        101  86  92  72 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 49          47  43  32  24 

Master  in  Landscape  Design 3            5        

Master  in  Forestry 6            1        

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 17          18  20  33  21 4 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 6          12  16  11  8 

Master  of  Architecture 4            4  2  1  1 

Non-candidates  57          63  46  37  26 

Total 439        421  383  372  309 

Arranged  according  to  the  groups  in  which  the  major  subject  lay: 

1913-14    1912-13  1911-13  19x0-11  1909-10 
Group  A,  Languages  and  Literatures.      47           41  38  40  31 
Group  B,  History,  Philosophy  and  Poli- 
tical Science 48         49  56  47  48 

Group  C,  Physical  Sciences 83          91  87  97  89 

Group  D,  Biological  Sciences 175        141  118  104  77 

Group  E,  Engineering,  Architecture. .      29          36  38  45  33 

Non-candidates 57          63  46  37  26 

In  absentia  (no  longer  permitted) 2  5 

Total 439        421  383  372  309 
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During  the  year  19 13-14,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred  as  compared 
with  those  conferred  in  previous  years: 


1913-14  1912-13 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 47  35 

Master  of  Arts 28  25 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 17  13 

Master  in  Forestry 1  1 

Master  in  Landscape  Design 3  2 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering 7  4 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering 4  2 

Master  of  Architecture 1  1 


1911-12 

36 

23 
16 


8 

7 

2 


1910-u 

34 

14 
10 


5 
3 


1909-10 

35 
16 

14 


2 
2 


Total 108 


»3 


92 


66 


69 


Among  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year  191 3-14 
there  were  graduates  from  126  different  institutions  distributed  as  follows: 


Adelphi  College 3 

Alfred  University 2 

Bates  College 2 

Bethel  College 1 

Boston  University 1 

Brigham  Young  University 1 

Brown  University 3 

Bryn  Mawr  College 3 

Buchtel  College 1 

University  of  California 3 

Cape  Girardeau  College 1 

Central  Wesleyan  College 1 

University  of  Chicago 1 

Clark  College 2 

Coimbra  University 1 

Colgate  University 3 

College  City  of  New  York 1 

Colorado  College 1 

Columbia  University 5 

Cornell   University 204 

Dalhousie  University 1 

Dartmouth  College 3 

Defiance  College 1 

Denison  University 2 

Doane  College 1 

Drake  University 1 

Edinburgh  University 2 

Fairmount  College 1 

Ft.  Worth  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  1 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 2 

University  of  Georgia 1 

Glasgow  University 1 

Goucher  College 1 

Greenville  &  Tusculum  College 1 

Grinnell  College 1 

Hamilton  College. 2 

Harvard  University 4 

Haverford  College 1 

Hillsdale  College 1 

Hobart  College 4 

University  of  Idaho 1 

University  of  Illinois 5 

University  of  Indiana 5 


University  of  Minnesota 3 

University  of  Missouri 3 

Mt.  Allison  University 1 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 6 

Muhlenberg  College 1 

Muskingum  College 1 

National  Normal  University 1 

University  of  Nebraska 8 

New  Hampshire  College 4 

New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College 1 

North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College ...  4 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  1 

Norwich  University 1 

Oberlin  College 10 

Ohio  University 9 

Ohio  Northern  University 1 

Ohio  State  University 6 

University  of  Oklahoma 1 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 1 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 3 

Ottawa  University 1 

Oxford  University  (England) 2 

University  of  Pennsylvania 2 

Pennsylvania  College 1 

Pennsylvania  State  College 4 

Pomona  College 1 

Princeton  University 2 

Purdue  University 1 

Queen's  University 2 

University  of  Rochester 5 

Royal  Military  College 1 

Smith  College 3 

South  East  Agr.  College  (England)  1 

St.  Lawrence  University 1 

Stanford  University 4 

Syracuse  University 4 

Teachers  College 3 

University  of  Tennessee 3 

Texas  A.  &  M.  College 3 

Tokyo  Imperial  University 1 

University  of  Toronto 1 

Trinity  College 1 

Tulane  University 1 
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State  University  of  Iowa 2 

University  of  Kansas 2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  2 

University  of  Kentucky 1 

Keuka  College 1 

Lake  Forest  College . , 1 

Lehigh  University 2 

Lisbon  Institute  of  Hygiene 1 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary  1 

University  of  Maine 1 

Marietta  College 1 

Massachusetts  Agr.  College 3 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 2 

Mercer  University 1 

Meredith  College 1 

Miami  University 1 

University  of  Michigan 4 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 1 

Middlebury  College 1 

Milligan  College 1 


Union  University 1 

Utah  Agricultural  College 3 

Vienna  Polytechnic  Institute 1 

Wabash  College 16 

Wake  Forest  College 2 

Washburn  College 1 

Washington  State  University 1 

Washington  College 1 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College  1 

WeUesley  College 7 

Wesleyan  University 6 

West  of  Scotland  Agr.  College ....  1 

University  of  West  Virginia 4 

Western  College  for  Women 3 

Western  Reserve  University 1 

Westminster  College 1 

William  Jewell  College 1 

University  of  Wisconsin 2 

University  of  Wooster 1 

Yale  University 6 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  As  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  have  the  honor  to  make 
the  following  report  for  the  year  19 13-14: 

The  registration  for  the  year  was  1 132,  as  compared  with  1112  during  1912-13. 
Of  these  938  were  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  181  for  B.Chem., 
and  13  as  special  students.  The  number  of  women  registered  in  the  College  was 
236. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  degree  (B.Chem.)  for  students  of  Chemistry 
who  have  completed  the  special  four  year  course  prescribed  for  their  benefit  has 
had  some  interesting  results  and  has  raised  some  interesting  questions.  The 
candidates  for  this  degree  have  formed  a  clearly  marked  group  with  their  own 
organizations  and  interests.  The  degree  in  Chemistry  is  somewhat  more  closely 
related  to  that  in  Arts  than  are  the  degrees  of  the  technical  colleges  and  it  is 
sometimes  possible,  especially  by  attendance  at  one  or  more  summer  sessions,  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  both  degrees  within  four  years. 

Whether  under  such  circumstances  the  two  degrees  might  be  conferred 
simultaneously  was  considered  at  some  length  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Policy.  It  was  decided  by  the  Faculty  that  the  rule  applying  to  other 
undergraduate  degrees  should  hold  and  that  at  least  a  year  must  intervene 
between  the  reception  of  A.  B.  and  B.Chem.  by  any  candidate. 

Chemistry  is  one  of  several  instances  in  which  subjects  taught  in  some  depart- 
ment of  the  College  have  become  of  great  economical  importance  and  the 
method  of  development  in  the  past  has  seemed  to  depend  on-  expediency  or 
convenience  rather  than  on  any  fixed  policy.  Electrical  Engineering,  for  example, 
began  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  and  for  many  years  after  its  organization 
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as  a  distinct  course  and  its  transfer  to  Sibley  College,  the  electrical  work  of  the 
course,  applied  as  well  as  theoretical,  remained  in  the  hands  of  that  department. 
Entomology,  similarly,  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  when  the 
profession  of  economic  entomologist  had  grown  to  importance  and  demanded 
an  extended  special  course  of  training;  but  in  this  case,  the  entire  department 
of  invertebrate  zoology  was  taken  over.  The  device  of  joint  membership  in 
both  faculties  opens  all  the  courses  of  some  members  of  the  enlarged  teaching 
force  to  Arts  students,  while  courses  equally  desirable  offered  by  members  of  the 
same  department,  who  happen  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  only, 
are  excluded.  Physiology,  which  had  existed  in  a  semi-latent  state  within  the 
Arts  College  for  a  generation,  sprang  into  its  present  vigorous  and  effective 
existence  only  after  its  transfer  to  the  College  of  Medicine.  In  this  case  also 
the  scheme  of  dual  membership  has  been  employed  to  open  to  students  in  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  courses  in  this  great  fundamental  science.  At  its  meeting  on 
May  ist,  19 1 4,  the  Faculty  took  steps  to  include  the  allied  subject  of  anatomy 
by  requesting  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  give  a  seat  in  the  Arts  Faculty  to  the 
Professor  of  Human  Anatomy. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  great  organized  industries  are  beginning  to 
seize  upon  and  utilize  the  latest  advances  of  pure  science,  even  when  these  are 
seemingly  most  abstruse,  is  such  that  we  may  look  forward  to  further  inroads 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Arts  College.  The  great  fundamental  subjects  are 
the  starting  point  for  all  these  new  professions.  There  would  probably  be  as 
great  an  immediate  response  to  an  announcement  of  systematic  instruction 
with  adequate  equipment  in  radio-telegraphy  or  in  radiology  (the  modern  appli- 
cation of  X  rays,  etc.)  or  in  aviation,  which  has  been  retarded  at  great  cost  of 
life  and  effort  by  the  failure  of  the  universities  to  attack  the  underlying  problems, 
as  was  the  case  when  our  course  in  electrical  engineering  was  first  organized. 
That  seemed  at  the  time,  to  all  but  a  few  enthusiasts,  to  be  a  narrow  and  ques- 
tionable field.  The  question  is  then,  whether  the  development  and  permanent 
maintenance  of  these  and  other  possible  vocational  courses  is  to  take  place  within 
the  College,  as  is  already  done  in  Chemistry;  in  which  case  the  College  will 
ultimately  have  under  its  jurisdiction  a  group  of  semi-technical  schools,  or 
whether  the  Arts  College  is  to  continue  to  be  a  mother  of  colleges,  launching  its 
offspring  as  rapidly  as  possible  upon  independent  careers  and  retaining  to  itself 
only  those  branches  of  knowledge  for  which  no  non-academic  use  has  been  found. 
As  between  these  two  ways  the  decision  depends  upon  what  we  think  the  College 
should  be. 

To  develop  and  maintain  semi-independent  vocational  schools  within,  throw- 
ing open  as  electives  to  all  Arts  students,  in  so  far  as  they  were  qualified  for 
them,  the  numerous  special  courses  which  would  necessarily  result,  would  greatly 
broaden  the  scope  and  modify  the  atmosphere  of  the  College.  The  method  of 
separating  from  the  parent  body  one  activity  after  another  as  they  assume 
vocational  importance  and  an  organized  demand  is  made  for  their  development 
on  the  technical  side  is  likely  to  amount  to  dismemberment.  Chemistry,  to 
take  the  case  nearest  at  hand,  would  then  be  taught  in  a  college  of  its  own  and 
Arts  students  would  have  to  go  outside  their  own  College  for  instruction  in  that 
science  as  they  now  do  in  Entomology,  Physiology,  and  Astronomy. 
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Nor  would  this  condition  of  affairs  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  natural 
sciences.  If  a  teachers'  college  were  established,  we  should  lose  our  department 
of  education  and  should  the  demand  for  business  courses  result  in  a  college  of 
commerce,  it  would  be  likely  to  have  as  its  nucleus  our  department  of  economics. 

The  mere  question  of  form  of  organization  might  seem  of  little  moment,  since 
by  the  system  of  over-lapping  faculty  memberships  the  various  branches  could 
be  kept  in  some  relation  to  each  other,  but  the  ultimate  effect  both  upon  the 
Arts  College  and  the  segregated  special  fields  would  be  profound.  It  is  doubtless 
a  good  thing  for  Arts  students  to  work  elbow  to  elbow  with  technical  students  in 
departments  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  applied  and  industrial  aspects  of 
their  subjects,  but  it  is  even  more  important  for  technical  students  to  learn  their 
sciences  in  departments  alive  to  the  theoretical  aspects  and  to  come  into  daily 
contact  with  students  and  professors  interested  primarily  in  pure  science. 

SOME  OTHER  FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

This  is  a  time  of  wide-spread  discontent  with  American  college  education 
as  a  whole  and  criticism  is  undoubtedly  directed  against  the  academic  rather 
than  the  technical  side.  We  are  told  that  students  cannot  write  English,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  without  appreciation  of  literature;  that  they  are  unable  at 
graduation  to  read  French  or  German  or  Latin;  that  they  are  unable  to  apply 
their  mathematics  even  to  the  simplest  problems.  These  and  many  other  equally 
discouraging  statements  are  true  of  some  students;  that  they  are  by  no  means 
true  of  all  is  known  to  those  who  are  really  cognizant  of  existing  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  members  of  our  Faculties  here  and  elsewhere  are  far  from  being 
content  and  are  seeking  for  remedies.  It  is  felt  that  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  student  body  fails  to  take  college  work  seriously;  that  there  is  too  generally 
a  lack  of  interest  and  a  dearth  of  scholastic  ambition.  On  every  hand  methods 
of  compelling  endeavor  and  of  penalizing  neglect  are  being  proposed  and  tried. 

A  recent  critic  characterized  our  college  education  as  ".  .  .  a  system  which 
does  not  carry  its  own  appeal  and  must  be  enforced  by  examinations,  grades,  degrees, 
compulsory  attendance  and  the  like    .     .     ." 

We  may  rightfully  repudiate  such  a  description  of  our  work  just  in  so  far 
as  we  know  that  it  does  carry  its  own  appeal  and  the  very  large  number  of 
students  in  our  classrooms  and  laboratories  who  are  ambitious,  spontaneously 
interested,  and  eager  for  larger  opportunities  than  we  are  able  to  afford  .them, 
justifies  us  in  great  measure.  But  is  it  not  true  that  all  our  undergraduate 
courses  are  thus  artifically  enforced  and  that  only  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  appeal 
is  such  enforcement  necessary? 

The  characterization  quoted  above,  even  if  we  find  ourselves  in  position  to 
refute  it,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  because  it  suggests  in  direct  and 
simple  form  a  really  fundamental  problem  of  the  college.  The  problem  is  that 
of  improving  the  attitiude  of  the  student  body  towards  college  work  and  creat- 
ing a  real  interest  in  the  intellectual  life. 

Given  good  teaching  of  the  sort  that  will  make  as  strong  and  general  appeal 
to  the  student  mind  as  possible; — then  in  the  absence  of  all  artificial  enforce- 
ments, the  student  body  would  divide  itself  by  natural  processes  into  the  fit  and 
unfit.  The  fit  would  be  those  whose  minds  react  to  the  normal  stimulus  of  the 
subjects  presented;  the  unfit,  those  who  fail  to  respond. 
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The  only  excuse  for  the  application  of  artificial  stimuli  such  as  compulsory 
attendance,  the  use  of  numerical  grades,  and  so  forth  is  the  belief  that  the  class 
of  the  unfit  will  thereby  be  reduced.  Whether  there  is  any  such  good  result  is 
open  to  question.  Certainly  what  evidence  we  have  is  to  the  contrary.  It 
has  been  found  by  actual  count,  extending  over  a  sufficient  period  and  taken 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  class,  that  the  average  attendance  in  a  large  fresh- 
man course  where  it  has  been  pointed  out  once  for  all  that  regularity  was  an 
important  factor  of  success  but  that  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  absences,  was 
a  trifle  better  than  in  a  similar  course  equally  attractive  in  subject  matter  and 
fully  as  well  presented  which  was  taken  by  the  same  class  of  students  and  in 
which  absences  were  penalized. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  percentage  of  failures  in  a  given  subject  from 
year  to  year  is  very  nearly  the  same  and  is  nearly  independent  of  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  the  tests  applied.  The  number  of  students  dropped  for  poor  schol- 
arship is  also  nearly  constant  from  year  to  year.* 

Scholarship  averages  of  selected  large  groups,  such  as  fraternities  and  inde- 
pendents show  surprisingly  small  variations  from  year  to  year  and  this  is  the  more 
significant  in  this  connection  when  we  consider  that  many  of  the  fraternities  are 
endeavoring  to  improve  their  standings  by  various  coercive  devices.  If  such 
methods  are  ever  to  be  effective,  one  would  expect  to  obtain  results  under  these 
conditions  where  they  are  self -applied  and  yet  we  findf  the  average  grade  of 
members  of  the  fraternities  to  be  70.0  in  1911-12  and  70.7  in  1913-14.  During 
the  same  period  non-fraternity  averages  rose  from  73.9  to  74.2.  The  inference 
is  that  our  machinery  for  enforcing  scholarship  is  futile  in  that  it  fails  to  affect 
materially  the  performance  of  those  who  are  near  the  boundary  between  failure 
and  success.  For  others  the  machinery  is  unnecessary  if  not  detrimental.  As 
one  studies  the  matter,  the  conviction  grows  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  natural 
distribution  of  ability  within  the  student  body  which  is  fairly  constant  and  cannot 
be  appreciably  modified  in  these  ways. 

'  Whether,  in  spite  of  their  futility  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  average 
standard  of  undergraduate  performance,  any  of  the  artificial  devices  of  compul- 
sion in  vogue  in  our  American  colleges  have  uses  that  warrant  their  continuance 
is  a  question  about  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  under- 
graduate degree  itself  is  held  by  some  to  be  at  best  a  necessary  evil  of  our  system. 
Regular  examinations,  in  the  opinion  of  one  writer,  involve  "the  leveling  down 
of  thought  and  spirit."  So  long  as  we  continue  to  graduate  all,  except  the  few 
who,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  make  complete  shipwreck,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
write  examination  papers  that  will  command  the  respect  and  test  the  ability  of 
the  best  members  of  the  class.  It  is  not  intended  here  even  to  suggest  that 
we  should  cease  testing  the  attainments  of  college  students,  but  that  we  should 
depart  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  conditions  noted  by  recent  investigators 
who  found  that  certain  examinations  in  the  German  schools  produced  a  change 
of  metabolism  as  profound  as  that  due  to  a  severe  illness.  Suicide  of  students 
as  the  result  of  failure  or  through  dread  of  failure  in  examinations  is  doubtless 
much  less  frequent  in  America  than  in  Germany,  but  nervous  breakdowns  and 
even  mental  derangements  are  by  no  means  unknown.    Deplorable  results  of 


•See  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  191 2-13,  Appendix  III,  p.  11. 
tSee  Alumni  News,  April  16.  19 14. 
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this  sort  may  be  inevitable  and  they  may  perhaps  be  so  infrequent  that  we 
might  ignore  them  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  symptoms  of  a  disease  that 
affects  a  considerable  portion  of  the  undergraduate  body. 

The  remedy,  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  remedy,  is  to  be  found  in  an  environment 
as  free  as  possible  from  compulsion,  petty  exaction,  and  artificial  enforcements 
of  all  kinds.  If  it  be  true  that  the  undergraduate  body  as  a  whole  will  work 
only  under  compulsion  and  will  do  no  more  than  is  exacted  of  it,  then  the  case 
is  indeed  hopeless  and  we  may  expect  from  our  labors  only  the  results  of  which  a 
compulsory  system  is  capable.  Work  for  its  own  sake  flourishes  only  in  a  free 
atmosphere.  Inspiration  and  enthusiasm  do  not  most  abound  under  a  rigid  and 
exacting  regime. 

The  spirit  of  indifference — sometimes  of  antagonism,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  our 
student  body,  is  largely  a  bad  tradition  from  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  cured 
by  a  further  application  of  the  methods  that  have  produced  it.  That  the  student 
mind  will  respond  favorably  to  the  influences  of  a  really  free  environment  in  the 
university  I  am  convinced;  but  with  freedom  must  come  incentive  and  the 
greatest  incentive  will  be  found  in  the  existence  throughout  the  institution  of 
the  spirit  of  research.  Research  is  commonly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Graduate  School  but  it  is  of  vital  import  to  the  college  also.  For  purely  pedagogi- 
cal reasons,  if  for  no  others,  every  teacher  in  the  college  should  be  an  investi- 
gator. Nothing  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  develop  enthusiasm  like 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  discoveries  are  still  to  be  made 
and  that  he  is  in  touch  with  them  through  the  work  of  the  men  under  whom  he 
is  studying. 

In  our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  opportunities  for  research  are  un- 
usual. The  University  Library,  with  its  great  special  collections,  offers  rare 
material  in  several  different  fields;  in  several  of  the  sciences  our  laboratories  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  equipment  has  greatly  increased  within  ten  years,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  intellectual  output  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  decade 
just  elapsed.  Intellectual  activity  cannot  be  expressed  in  numerical  terms, 
but  the  librarian's  report  of  the  publications  by  the  faculty  is  perhaps  not  al- 
together without  significance.  Omitting  book  reviews,  popular  articles  and  the 
like,  it  appears  that  in  the  year,  1902-03,  49  members  of  the  Arts  faculty  (out  of 
a  total  of  100),  published  105  papers  which  might  be  regarded  as  serious  con- 
tributions. In  1912-13,  71  members  published  175  such  papers.  The  faculty 
meantime  had  increased  to  134.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  the  faculty  are  publishing  than  was  the  case  ten  years  earlier  and 
that  the  average  productivity  had  also  somewhat  increased. 

Faculty  action  during  the  year  has,  on  the  whole,  tended  towards  somewhat 
freer  and  more  flexible  relations.  Sick  excuses  have  been  abolished.  The 
numerical  marking  system  is  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  recognizing  only 
four  groups  above  the  passing  mark.  The  desire  of  a  considerable  body  of 
students  to  arrange  combinations  of  studies  suited  to  their  individual  needs  has 
been  greatly  furthered  by  the  action  modifying  the  requirements  for  the  A.B. 
degree.  Although  an  average  of  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  term  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  degree,  twelve  hours  of  Arts  work  in  each  term  will  suffice  hereafter 
to  fulfill  the  residence  requirement,  a  provision  which  offers  great  opportunity 
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to  ambitious  students  having  definite  plans  that  cannot  be  carried  out  under  the 
present  requirements  of  any  of  our  colleges.  It  may  indeed  be  found  that  the 
scheme  will  make  unnecessary  any  further  consideration  of  the  new  course  pro- 
posed last  year  to  meet  such  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  L.  Nichols, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  College  of  Law 
for  the  year  19 13-14. 

All  courses  have  been  conducted  substantially  as  announced.  Assistant 
Professor  Williams,  who  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  courses  in  Quasi  Contract, 
Insurance,  Carriers  and  Domestic  Relations,  was  taken  ill  just  before  Christmas 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  the  work.  Professor  Woodruff  then  resumed  the 
courses  in  Quasi  Contract  and  Carriers  and  conducted  them  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Assistant  Professor  Stagg  assumed  and  completed  the  course  in 
Insurance  and  in  the  second  term  conducted  the  course  in  Domestic  Relations. 

The  Trustees  have  granted  to  Professor  Drew  and  to  the  Dean  leaves  of 
absence  for  the  year  19 14-15.  Professor  Woodruff  has  been  appointed  acting 
Dean  and  Director  for  that  year.  Assistant  Professor  Stagg  has  been  promoted 
to  a  full  professorship  and  made  secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Charles  Kellogg  Burdick  has  been  appointed  professor  of  law.  Professor 
Burdick  is  the  son  of  Professor  Francis  M.  Burdick,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
original  Faculty  of  this  College  and  now  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  University. 
He  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Princeton  in  1904,  and  the  LL.B.  degree  from 
Columbia  in  1908.  After  practicing  about  a  year  in  New  York  City,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  law  at  Tulane  University,  filling  that  chair  three  years. 
In  1912,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  a  posi- 
tion he  resigns  to  accept  the  appointment  at  Cornell.  He  has  also  taught  during 
two  summer  sessions  at  Columbia.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
legal  monographs. 

DeWitte  B.  Wyckoff  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  professor  of  law 
for  the  year  1914-15.  Mr.  Wyckoff  received  the  LL.B.  degree  from  Cornell  in 
1910.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  practiced  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Jessup,  of  New  York  City.  The  remainder  of  the  time  since  his  graduation 
he  has  spent  in  legal  writing  and  editorial  work  for  the  American  Law  Book  Co., 
being  engaged  chiefly  in  the  completion  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  New  York  Annotated  Digest.  During  his  senior 
year  in  the  College  he  held  the  Boardman  Law  Scholarship. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  registration  in  the  College  for  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

Year  Seniors  Juniors  4- Year  a  4- Year  1  3 -Year  1  Specials  Total 

1899-I90O 52              6l  —  —  6l                 4  178 

I900-190I    45              52  —  —  78                 7  182 

1901-1902 34             71  —  —  86               7  198 

1902-1003 48             77  —  —  95               5  225 

1903-1904 53  76  —  —  109  3  241 

1904-1905 58  80  —  —  86  4  228 

1905-1906 65  69  —  —  85  4  221 

1906-1907 51  70  —  —  89  1  211 

1907-1908 48  68  —  —  85  5  206 

1908-1909 48  58  15  29  71  6  227 

1909-1910 49  56  22  54  70  10  261 

1910-1911 48  69  28  61  68  6  280 

1911-1912 65  80  47  102  25  12  331 

1912-1913 74  52  75  65  22  10  298 

1913-1914 48  75  51  71  19  6  270 

Last  year  attention  was  called  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  stu- 
dents and  comment  was  made  on  the  group  of  causes  combining  to  lessen  attend- 
ance. It  will  be  seen  that  this  year  the  number  of  new  students  has  slightly 
increased.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  excepting  the  increase  in  tuition 
effective  in  September,  1914,  the  causes  referred  to  have  spent  their  force  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  new  disturbing  elements  a  gradual  increase  might  now  be 
expected  were  it  not  for  the  increased  rate  of  tuition.  The  effect  of  this  can  at 
present  be  only  the  subject  of  conjecture.  The  total  attendance  this  year  is  con- 
siderably less  than  last  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  numbers  of  the  senior  classes  last  year  and  this.  The  class  of  191 4 
is  the  first  class  that  entered  under  the  four  year  requirement.  It  was  not 
augmented  in  its  second  year  by  any  considerable  number  of  three  year  students, 
and  is  therefore  much  smaller  than  the  classes  preceding  and  following  it. 

In  addition  to  the  students  in  the  College  of  Law,  23  students  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  been  pursuing  law  courses.  Of  these  15  took 
all  the  first  year  subjects.  Of  the  regular  law  students  95  are  from  outside 
the  state  of  New  York.  Last  year  there  were  97;  in  191 1-12,  1 17;  in  1910-1 1, 97 ; 
in  1909-10,  93;  in  1908-09,  74;  in  1907-08,  63;  in  1906-07,  62;  and  in  1905-06, 
57.  The  proportion  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
first  year  class  reside  without  the  state. 

During  the  year  eight  students  were  dropped  for  failure  in  work,  two  were 
graduated  in  February,  five  were  compelled  to  leave  because  of  illness,  and  twelve 
withdrew  for  other  reasons.  The  reason, — sometimes  frankly  disclosed  and 
other  times  not, — for  some  of  the  withdrawals  was  the  well-founded  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  student  that  he  would  be  unable  successfully  to  complete  the  work. 

Eleven  students  hold  academic  degrees;  of  these  three  are  in  the  first  year 
class. 

Increased  appropriations  granted  by  the  Trustees  render  it  possible  to  resume 
the  courses  in  Admiralty  and  in  Patent  Law,  discontinued  two  years  ago,  and 
also  to  establish  lecture  courses  in  Mining  Law,  Irrigation  and  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion, as  recommended  by  the  Dean  in  his  last  report.  Provision  has  also  been 
made  for  special  lectures  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  the  gift  of  the  Conkling 
Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year.    The  Dean  regards 
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the  restoration  of  the  lecture  courses  heretofore  given  and  the  installation  of 
the  new  courses  with  much  pleasure  and  with  confidence  that  this  supplementing 
of  the  regular  curriculum  will  be  of  value  to  the  students  and  commend  the 
curriculum  to  the  profession  as  one  of  unusual  completeness. 

With  the  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Faculty,  certain  changes  in  the  regular 
courses  have  been  announced  for  the  coming  year.  The  tendency  to  transact 
business  by  means  of  corporations  rather  than  by  partnerships  has  greatly 
diminished  the  practical  importance  of  the  law  of  Partnership.  Henceforth 
only  two  hours  per  week  for  a  half  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  separate  course  on  the  law  of  Damages,  which 
will  be  given  by  Professor  Bogert.  Heretofore  the  subject  has  been  treated 
incidentally  in  connection  with  the  various  branches  of  substantive  law  and 
procedure.  It  is  also  planned  to  offer  a  few  elective  courses  to  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  Faculty.  By  this  means  the  scope  of  instruction  will  be 
considerably  extended  and  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
school. 

The  report  of  the  librarain  is  herewith  submitted.  The  small  appropriation 
available  during  the  past  year  has  necessarily  curtailed  purchases.  At  the  same 
time  the  librarian  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
appropriation  has  been  used.  The  generous  appropriation  made  for  the  coming 
year  will  enable  him  not  only  to  make  current  purchases  but  also  to  supply 
volumes  which  should  have  been  bought  during  the  past  two  years  but  could 
not  be  bought  with  the  funds  at  his  disposal.  The  best  law  school  libraries  are 
endeavoring  to  obtain  and  maintain  collections  in  Roman  and  modern  European 
law.  In  these  subjects  our  library  is  deficient.  The  constantly  increasing 
expense  of  maintaining  a  complete  library  of  English  law  renders  it  improbable 
that  in  the  near  future  university  funds  will  be  available  for  a  library  of  foreign 
law.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  this  purpose  may  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  some  friend  of  the  College. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  and  that  of  the  Faculty 
to  the  President  of  the  University  and  to  the  Trustees  for  their  cordial  response 
to  requests  for  aid  in  maintaining  and  improving  the  facilities  of  the  College  and 
so  cooperating  with  the  Faculty  in  their  efforts  to  advance  standards. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Irvine, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Law. 


APPENDIX  V 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:    I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School. 

In  its  development  our  first  care  was  the  laboratory.  Here  and  at  Ithaca 
these  have  been  brought  up  to  a  line  from  which  we,  entering  the  field  of  Applied 
Sciences,  can  bring  our  laboratories  to  closer  touch  with  our  bedside  work.  This 
has  already  been  done  in  several  instances  in  a  tentative  manner,  but  we  lacked 
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a  definite  plan  acceptable  to  all  the  departments  of  the  School  After  exhaustive 
consideration  last  spring,  at  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  such  a  plan  was  devised, 
embodied  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  adopted,  and  approved  by  you.  In  brief,  it 
was  directed  that  the  departments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  close  connection 
with  the  departments  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Pharmacology,  and 
Pathology,  should,  organize  and  put  in  practice,  as  a  part  of  our  regular  schedule, 
courses  of  undergraduate  instruction  which  point  out  more  definitely  and  sys- 
tematically the  clinical  uses  of  these  fundamentals  in  clinical  problems. 

The  difficulties  assumed  to  exist  in  the  practical  application  of  these  sciences 
to  clinical  problems,  are  placed  in  the  hands  jointly  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  named,  who  acting  in  concert,  have  selected  demonstrators,  mutu- 
ally acceptable,  who  will  begin  this  teaching  with  the  coming  session. 

The  departments  of  Pharmacology  and  Physiology  represented  in  the  work 
of  Prof.  Coleman  and  Dr.  Dubois,  have  done  a  great  deal  in  demonstrating  the 
value  and  practicability  of  such  a  course  in  these  two  subjects.  The  depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  has  the  outline  of  its  obligations  in  this  direction,  in  the  course 
of  Applied  Anatomy  given  by  Prof.  Haynes  and  the  demonstrations  upon  the  live 
subject  in  force  as  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  in  Anatomy.  The  course 
on  the  Chemistry  of  Pathology  given  by  Prof.  Benedict  holds  a  similar  place  in 
his  department,  but  the  sub-department  of  Clinical  Pathology  which  has  reached 
so  prominent  a  place  in  our  undergraduate  system  of  instruction,  is  an  index 
of  the  position  into  which  we  wish  to  fit  concise  yet  full  courses,  covering  only 
the  bedside  uses  of  our  relatively  pure  sciences.  No  doubt  all  of  this  matter  is 
presented  to  the  student  at  some  period  of  the  course,  but  of  necessity  so  detached 
from  the  points  of  practical  contact,  as  to  be  with  many,  absent  at  the  moment 
when  the  minds  are  best  placed  to  make  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  in  ques- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  the  latent  antagonism  between  the  laboratory  and  clinical 
departments  of  study  is  due  less  to  lack  of  effort  to  detach  in  concrete  form  the 
facts  tending  to  elucidate  clinical  problems,  than  to  the  absence  of  a  properly 
arranged  plan,  which  would  fit  into  the  schedule  at  the  right  place  and  bring  the 
facts  and  the  student  in  contact  at  the  crucial  point,  the  bedside.  The  prime 
good  to  be  expected  of  this  plan  is  the  bringing  into  our  educational  scheme  the 
routine  application  of  the  facts  of  the  laboratory  to  the  problems  of  every  bed- 
side, not  the  exceptional  bedside. 

In  view  of  the  fullness  of  our  schedule,  this  means  the  elimination  from  the 
students'  recognized  work  anything  like  research.  These  courses  must  be  con- 
fined, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  presentation  of  established  facts  which  directly 
bear  upon  clinical  problems  present.  The  instructors  fitted  for  such  teaching 
being  of  necessity  trained  researchers,  will  be  tempted  to  mix  research  with  these 
courses,  but  this  should  be  avoided  in  the  interest  of  the  general  undergraduate 
schedule,  yet  an  outlet  may  be  afforded  the  exceptional  student  by  allowing  some 
extension  of  these  studies  into  research,  leading  perhaps  to  the  title  on  graduation 
"Medical  Research  Student"  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  title  depends 
as  much  upon  the  standing  at  graduation  as  upon  the  work  done  in  the  field  of 
research. 

I  have  to  report  the  consummation  of  an  agreement  between  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  General  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  University  by  which  your 
Medical  Department  takes  over  the  Medical  and  Surgical  administration  of  that 
institution. 
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Prof.  Ewing  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
research  involved,  reports  that  the  profound  interest  felt  by  many  of  our  staff 
in  the  problems  of  cancer  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  this  affiliation.  As  has 
already  been  reported  it  was  brought  about  through  the  influence  and  generosity 
of  Dr.  James  Douglas.  This  hospital  of  ioo  beds  being  organized  and  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  cancer  research  and  nearly  all  branches  of  medical  science 
believed  to  bear  on  the  cancer  problem  being  now  represented  therein,  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  education  of  physicians,  and 
the  search  for  new  facts  in  this  entire  field  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Reference  to  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  our  several  departments  will  show 
that  we  are  well  equipped  to  meet  any  demands  whether  for  undergraduate  or 
post  graduate  instruction.  When  one  contemplates  the  distressing  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe  now  unfolding,  the  necessity  this  country  is  under  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  demands  of  advanced  workers  in  our  own  professional  field  is  accentuated. 
We  are  doubly  fortunate  that  in  material,  equipment,  skilled  instructors,  and 
directors  of  research  we  are  prepared,  if  called  upon  in  this  emergency  to  supply 
what  cannot  be  reached  elsewhere.  In  this  connection  I  refer  you  to  the  accom- 
panying list  which  covers  most  of  the  laboratory  and  clinical  research  work 
carried  on  in  the  school  during  the  past  year: 

Anatomy.  Prof.  Stockard  and  his  staff  present  the  subjoined  list :  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  influence  of  electrical  and  other  stimulants  on  cell  division 
and  growth;  growth  and  reaction  of  tissues  in  vitro.  Growth  processes  in 
wound  healing.  Factors  involved  in  cell  division,  and  influence  of  poisons  on 
protoplasm.  Continuing  his  work  on  influence  of  secretions  of  internal  glands 
on  growth  and  differential  development.  Further  researches  on  influence  of 
alcohol,  ether  and  similar  substances  on  production  of  structural  defects  and 
degenerations  in  mammals.  Origin  and  development  of  the  blood  and  vessels 
in  embryos  experimentally  caused  to  develop  without  a  circulation. 

Physiology.  Prof.  Lusk  adds  to  his  own  researches  those  of  Profs.  Murlin 
and  Wiggers. 

Prof.  Murlin  continues  his  search  into  the  relation  of  the  internal  function  of 
the  pancreas  to  other  adjacent  organs,  and  the  energy  metabolism  in  children. 
The  latter  he  has  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Hoobler. 

Prof.  Wiggers  continues  his  work  in  developing  the  utility  of  Franks'  Optical 
recording  apparatus,  until  finally  by  means  of  devices  of  his  own  invention  pulse 
tracings  and  heart  sounds  have  been  accurately  taken  from  patients  in  the  second 
medical  division  of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  compared  with  the  results  of  animal 
experimentation. 

Reference  is  made  to  Prof.  Lusk's  report  for  further  details  of  this  work  as 
well  as  his  report  upon  results  obtained  through  the  work  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Institute  of  Pathology  administered  by  him  in  our  wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
He  reports  that  he  has  had  made  analytical  studies  of  nutritive  value  of  food 
portions  sold  over  the  counter  in  a  chain  of  popular  restaurants,  a  study  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance. 

Chemistry.  Determination  of  amino  nitrogen  in  urine;  determination 
of  sugar  in  small  quantities  of  blood;  further  studies  in  creatine  and  creatinine 
metabolism ;  studies  of  changes  in  the  blood  and  urine  during  certain  diseases  of 
children;  studies  to  determine  amount  of  salvarsan  present  in  blood  and  spinal 
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fluid  of  cases  under  treatment  of  this  drug;  studies  upon  the  effect  of  complete 
deprivation  of  carbohydrates  upon  the  growth  of  malignant  tumors. 

Pharmacology.  Reference  is  made  to  Vol.  Ill  Cornell  University  Medical 
Bulletin  for  various  publications  covering  recent  work.  In  addition  the  depart- 
ment reports  studies  upon  rate  of  absorption  of  various  drugs. 

Applied  Pharmacology.  Diet  problems  in  typhoid  fever  carried  on  in 
connection  with  Prof.  Lusk  through  use  of  calorimeter  of  Sage  Institute.  Re- 
ported at  last  meeting  of  American  Medical  Association.  Valuable  findings  made 
in  joint  work  with  Department  of  Experimental  Pathology  touching  action  of  a 
certain  bacillus,  (B.  Acidophilus)  in  treatment  of  certain  intestinal  ailments. 

Therapeutics.  Satisfactory  research'  done  here  investigating  oedemas  in 
nephritis  and  in  cardiac  decompensation.  Also  studies  as  to  the  causes  of  rheuma- 
tism and  other  forms  of  arthritis. 

Pathology.  This  report  covers  the  research  carried  on  not  only  in  pure 
Pathology,  but  in  experimental  as  well.  Also  in  Bacteriology  and  Experimental 
Therapeutics,  the  last  covering  the  work  done  in  connection  with  cancer  research  at 
the  General  Memorial  Hospital.  I  refer  you  to  the  last  issue  of  the  University 
Medical  Bulletin,  Department  of  Pathology., 

The  Department  of  Surgery  reports  very  satisfactory  results  especially  through 
the  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Hospital.  Prof.  Gibson's  clinics  at  this  insti- 
tution are  notable  in  the  large  variety  of  material  presented,  and  the  systematic 
use  he  makes  of  it.  Improvement  in  the  clinical  clerkship  work  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  is  also  noted.  In  each  one  of  the  clinical  departments  of  the  school, 
instructors  charged  with  recitations  have  of  late  needed  closer  supervision  by  the 
heads  of  these  departments.  That  of  surgery  has  met  this  by  providing  rules 
which  will  ensure  that  the  classes  will  be  carried  directly  through  their  exercises 
with  the  paramount  view  of  giving  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  many 
things,  rather  than  a  close  detailed  knowledge  of  a  few,  the  latter  being  reserved 
for  the  lectures,  clinics,  sections,  and  clinical  clerk  exercises. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  has  been  expanded  to  takeover  the  entire  course 
already  described,  as  organized  in  conjunction  with  the  laboratories,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  systematically  as  a  part  of  our  undergraduate  courses  the 
clinical  uses  of  the  applicable  facts  from  all  the  laboratories.  It  thus  enriches  its 
curriculum  through  the  assimilation  of  courses  in  clinical  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Pharmacology.  To  accommodate  this  extension,  the  following 
places  have  been  created:  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Instructor- 
ships  covering  each  of  the  subjects  named.  Each  of  these  teachers  gives  all  his 
time  primarily  to  teaching  (as  has  already  been  stated)  the  accepted  clinical 
facts  of  the  subject  they  represent.  As  this  takes  but  a  few  hours  of  the  total 
they  will  give,  the  remainder  will  be  devoted  to  research  in  their  particular  fields. 
In  this  way  we  intend  not  only  to  enrich  our  curriculum,  but  form  an  organized 
body  from  our  younger  workers  whose  special  business  along  with  other  duties 
will  be  to  gather  and  test  all  new  laboratory  findings  claiming  to  be  available 
in  the  bedside  investigation  and  treatment  of  injuries  and  diseases.  In  con- 
junction with  other  laboratories  and  hospitals  a  clearing  house  of  some  authority 
might  thus  in  time  be  built  up. 

The  prominence  now  given  occupational  diseases,  and  injuries,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  activities  of  boards  of  health  and  the  demands  of  employers'  liability 
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insurance,  has  been  met  by  Prof.  Thompson  not  only  in  his  valuable  work  of 
700  pages  just  published,  covering  occupational  diseases  but  by  studies  upon  the 
ailments  in  question  he  has  instituted  at  the  college  dispensary.  He  is  also  co- 
operating in  our  dispensary  and  laboratories  with  the  Public  Health  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  investigations  our  Government  is  carry- 
ing on  in  this  city  (intensive  investigation  of  the  garment  industry.) 

All  the  special  departments  make  gratifying  reports  of  progress.  But  I  call 
attention  especially,  however,  to  the  need  for  an  extension  of  our  facilities  for 
treating  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  inter-relation  of  this  department 
and  that  of  Psychology  is  becoming  more  pronounced  as  they  have  to  broaden 
their  fields  of  operations.  In  conclusion,  I  submit  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
students  we  had  in  attendance  this  past  year,  and  make  the  gratifying  report 
that  several  of  our  women  graduates  have  been  appointed  as  members  of  the 
interne  staff  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  Polk, 
Director  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ITHACA  DIVISION 

OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  report  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the 
Medical  College  for  the  academic  year  19 13-19 14.  This  completes  the  sixteenth 
year  since  the  Medical  College  was  established.  The  work  has  progressed 
normally  and  without  marked  change  in  the  curriculum.  All  departments  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  research  but  the  attitude  of  the  instructors  toward  their 
teaching  has  not  been  thereby  so  warped  that  it  has  been  considered  a  secondary 
matter  and  a  nuisance,  as  often  happens,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  research  has 
given  added  enthusiasm  to  the  teachers  and  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
students. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  faculty  this  year.  The  most  important 
was  the  resignation  in  the  middle  of  the  year  of  Dr.  Badertscher  of  the  Department 
of  Histology  and  Embryology.  To  take  care  of  this  work,  Assistant  Kingery 
was  promoted  to  an  instructorship  and  an  additional  assistant  appointed  for  the 
Arts  and  Veterinary  work.  To  care  for  the  increased  number  of  students  in  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  Assistant  Livingston  was  promoted  to  an  instructor- 
ship  and  an  additional  assistant  appointed.  A  new  assistant  was  also  appointed 
in  the  Department  of  Anatomy.  I  have  now  to  report  a  very  serious  loss  to  the 
Medical  College  in  the  resignation  of  Assistant  Professor  Andrew  Hunter  who 
leaves  this  June  to  accept  an  important  research  position  at  a  much  higher  salary. 
He  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Biochemical  side  of  the  investigation  of  Pellagra  which 
the  United  States  Government  is  making  in  the  recently  established  hospital 
at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  He  will  have  three  trained  chemists  to  assist 
him  and  the  position  offers  unusual  opportunities  to  a  person  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
training  and  abilities.    In  his  six  years  with  us,  Dr.  Hunter  has  proved  himself 
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an  admirable  instructor  and  a  brilliant  researcher.  The  instructor  in  this  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Maurice  H.  Givens,  has  also  resigned  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  Dr. 
Hunter  in  his  new  work.  The  positions  in  Biochemistry  have  not  yet  been  filled 
but  it  is  hoped  that  recommendations  may  soon  be  made. 

In  this,  the  sixth  year  with  the  requirements  of  three  or  more  years  of  college 
work  for  admission  to  the  Medical  College,  the  number  of  students  registered 
has  increased  to  fourteen.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  any  year  except  1910- 
191 1.  Six  of  the  students  were  college  graduates  and  eight  seniors  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  three  were  women,  two  graduates  and  one  a  senior; 
and  of  the  eleven  men,  four  were  graduates  and  seven  seniors.  The  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  the  students  has  been  unusually  good  this  year. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  pointed  out  the  close  relations  between  the  Medical 
College  and  some  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  University,  particularly  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  large  number  of  students  in  other  colleges  receiving 
instruction  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College.  I  must  now  report  that  the 
number  has  still  further  increased  in  each  department  of  the  college,  but  partic- 
ularly in  Physiology  where  during  the  past  year  there  were  570  registrations  in 
both  terms  and  the  actual  number  of  students  receiving  instruction  was  486. 
Without  minimizing  in  any  way  the  importance  of  any  of  the  other  courses,  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  elementary  course  in  human 
Physiology.  This  is  a  course  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  average  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  study  medicine  and  it  gives  them  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  function  of  their  bodies  such  as  every  one  should  have. 
It  should  aid  them  greatly  in  maintaining  their  health  and  thus  add  materially 
to  their  efficiency.  I  wish  that  every  student  in  the  University  could  take  this 
course  and  should  like  to  see  it  obligatory. 

In  the  department  of  Anatomy  the  work  has  been  normal  and  not  markedly 
changed  from  last  year.  There  have  been  in  addition  to  the  medical  students 
and  one  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  eleven  graduate  students 
doing  work  in  the  department  this  year.  The  teaching  work  for  the  staff  has 
been  heavy  but  in  spite  of  this  much  research  is  in  progress.  The  greatest  needs  of 
the  department  are  additions  to  the  staff,  particularly  an  assistant  professor  and  a 
technician  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work  in  Anatomy.  The  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Trustees  have  made  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Medical  College  a  professor  also  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and,  in  the 
future,  work  suitable  for  general  students  will  be  given.  There  should  be  a  course 
in  anatomical  methods  for  premedical  and  biological  students  and  a  course  in 
elementary  Human  Anatomy  for  those  preparing  to  teach  Physiology. 

In  the  Department  of  Histology  and  Embryology  teaching  work  has  been 
normal  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  students  over  last  year. 
There  were  ten  graduate  students  taking  work  in  the  Department  and  much 
valuable  research  work  has  been  completed  or  is  now  under  way  by  members  of 
the  staff  and  by  graduate  students. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
in  the  Department  of  Physiology.  Owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  elementary 
course  for  Arts  students  over  both  the  first  and  second  terms  and  to  the  division 
of  the  class  in  the  second  term  into  three  sections,  the  lecture  room  has  been  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  class.    In  the  laboratory  course,  however,  every 
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place  was  filled  and  many  who  desired  to  take  the  work  had  to  be  turned  away. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  next  year  through  the  manufacture  of  new  apparatus  by  the 
mechanician  and  the  purchase  outside  of  several  recording  drums  to  consider- 
ably increase  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory.  Instructor  Livingston  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  this  position  has  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Assistant  Rasmussen.  A 
number  of  papers  have  been  published  from  the  department  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  is  now  under  way.  In  addition  to  this  a  small  volume  of 
outlines  of  human  physiology  intended  for  the  elementary  course  students  has 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Simpson  and  the  laboratory  directions  for  both  medical 
students  and  arts  students  have  been  printed  on  the  department  press.  A 
Solomonsen  string  galvanometer  has  at  last  been  delivered  and  is  in  the  process 
of  being  installed  in  a  room  in  the  basement  at  the  west  end  of  Stimson  Hall. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  laboratory.  The  rooms 
for  experimental  animals  on  the  Veterinary  College  grounds  have  been  a  decided 
help  in  preventing  overcrowding  of  the  animal  house  at  Stimson  Hall.  It  is 
hoped  in  the  near  future  that  it  may  be  possible  to  erect  a  specially  designed  house 
for  animals  at  some  point  within  easy  distance  of  the  campus  and  yet  sufficiently 
far  away  from  dwellings  so  that  the  animals  may  not  be  a  nuisance.  A  properly 
equipped  surgery  for  animals  is  also  greatly  needed. 

More  students  have  been  taking  the  work  in  Biochemistry  than  ever  before. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  among  various  classes  of  students 
for  instruction  in  Biochemistry  and  the  demand  for  such  instruction  is  liable  to 
grow  considerably  in  the  near  future.  The  Veterinary  College  proposes  to  make 
Biochemistry  an  elective  subject  in  its  curriculum  and  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  is  to  require  the  subject  for  all  those  who  take  its  four  year  curriculum 
and  they  have  requested  that  a  suitable  course  especially  designed  for  these 
students  combining  lectures  and  laboratory  work  shall  be  provided  for  the  coming 
fall.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  between  40  and  50  students  taking  this 
course  and  as  the  laboratory  accommodates  but  30  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
additional  space  or  to  duplicate  the  course. 

One  of  the  greatest  functions  of  the  better  medical  schools  in  addition  to  train- 
ing physicians  for  the  practice  of  medicine  is  to  train  others  who  shall  devote 
themselves  to  teaching  and  research.  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  every 
year  to  secure  properly  trained  assistants  and  instructors  in  the  medical  schools 
of  this  country.  There  are  a  number  of  first  class  positions  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments which  are  now  vacant  and  many  good  positions  in  the  medical  colleges 
have  in  the  last  few  years  been  filled  by  men  without  medical  training.  The 
large  gifts  in  recent  years  made  specifically  for  medical  research  purposes  imposes 
an  additional  burden  on  the  first  class  medical  schools,  for  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  gifts  the  research  institutes  must  be  manned  by  capable,  well 
trained  investigators  and  it  is  only  the  best  medical  schools,  such  as  ours,  that  can 
prepare  men  to  undertake  these  investigations.  The  medical  schools  are  still 
further  handicapped  for  in  order  to  give  this  kind  of  instruction  it  is  necessary 
that  professors  and  instructors  shall  be  men  of  unusual  ability  and  thoroughly 
trained  and  the  opportunities  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  such  men  are  so 
great  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  careers 
with  the  salaries  which  are  at  present  paid.    This  means  that  future  endowments 
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for  medical  teaching  must  be  secured  in  order  that  adequate  salaries  may  be  off- 
ered to  attract  men  of  the  best  ability  to  teaching  and  research  positions  in  the 
medical  schools  and  further  that  there  must  be  well  paid  fellowships  and  assistant- 
ships  so  that  the  younger  men  may  spend  some  years  in  training  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  better  independent  positions. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Faculty  of  our  College  have  always  realized  that 
the  first  object  of  a  medical  school  is  the  training  of  physicians  and  that  the 
greatest  number  of  our  students  will  become  practitioners  of  medicine.  But 
while  caring  for  this  important  class  of  students,  the  faculty  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  equally  important,  though  smaller,  group  of  students  particularly  endowed 
by  nature  and  with  research  instincts.  The  research  work  in  progress  in  the 
various  departments  has  been  an  especial  stimulus  to  students  of  this  class. 
But  during  the  regular  medical  course  there  is  little  opportunity  to  give  special 
training  to  this  group  of  students  so  provision  must  be  made  for  such  instruction 
after  graduation  in  medicine.  The  Ithaca  division  of  the  Medical  College, 
through  appointments  as  assistants,  has  furnished  such  training  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  now  occupying  responsible  positions  in  teaching  and  research 
in  other  institutions.  The  Medical  College  here  is  particularly  well  equipped 
and  the  staff  of  the  school  is  well  fitted  to  give  such  training.  Moreover,  the 
environment  of  Ithaca  and  the  close  association  with  other  departments  of  the 
University  is  especially  advantageous  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  order,  however, 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  faculty  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
additional  funds  in  order  to  reestablish  the  second  year  and  to  create  additional 
assistant  professorships,  instructorships,  and  fellowships.  The  great  need  in 
medical  research  is  for  men  adequately  trained  by  the  University  and  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  which  are  represented  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  medical 
school  and  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  school  presents  unusual  opportunities 
for  such  training. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  T.  Kerr, 
Secretary  of  the  Ithaca  Division  of  the  Medical  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  for  the  academic  year  19 13-14. 

The  work  for  the  present  year  has  been  along  the  regular  lines  of  teaching 
and  research.  The  results  have  been  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year  and  in  some  respects  more  so.  The  new  hospital  and  clinic  buildings 
for  large  and  small  animals  were  opened  with  appropriate  exercises  Nov.  15,  19 13. 
The  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion,  with  illustrations  of  the  buildings, 
were  published  in  Volume  IV,  No.  19,  of  the  Official  Publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity. These  buildings  are  very  satisfactory  and  when  equipped  will  afford 
excellent  facilities  for  teaching  veterinary  clinical  medicine. 
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There  were  few  changes  from  last  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff. 
It  is  deemed  wise  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  assistants  and  instructors  who  are 
satisfactory  teachers.  Although  this  plan  slightly  increases  the  amount  required 
for  salaries,  the  results  are  so  much  better  that  we  believe  the  method  is  justified. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  high  teaching  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within 
the  limits  of  our  appropriation,  few  courses  of  instruction  not  required  in  our 
curriculum  are  offered.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  students  who  are  properly 
prepared  and  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  to  receive  such  instruction  in  the 
various  departments.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  a  number  of  advanced  courses 
may  be  provided. 

The  faculty  consists,  of  a  total  of  twenty-two  persons,  of  whom  seven  are  full 
professors,  three  assistant  professors,  five  instructors,  three  assistants,  one  horse- 
shoer,  one  superintendent  of  the  Veterinary  Experiment  Station  and  two  student 
assistants.  In  addition  to  this,  other  departments  in  the  University  give  instruc- 
tion to  our  students  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Chemistry,  Histology  and  Embryology 
and  one  course  in  Parasites.  In  the  future  this  college  will  give  all  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  parasites.  In  return  for  this,  the  Veterinary  College  is  giving  instruction 
to  a  large  number  of  University  men  in  Physiology  and  a  smaller  number  in 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

The  necessary  work  in  connection  with  the  college  office,  care  of  buildings, 
experimental  animals,  care  of  animals,  the  different  hospitals  and  work  at  the 
Veterinary  Experiment  Station  requires  the  services  of  fourteen  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction,  special  lectures  have  been  given  at 
the  college  during  the  year  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Switzer  of  Oswego,  Dr.  Theobald  Smith 
of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  John  W.  Adams  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  George  L.  Flanders  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  C.  Buck- 
ley of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dr.  H.  S.  Beebe  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  W.  G.  Hollingworth 
of  Utica  and  Dr.  G.  T.  Stone  of  Binghamton. 

The  completion  of  the  farriery  and  its  partial  equipment  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college  to  give  practical  instruction  in  horse- 
shoeing. In  addition  to  this,  two  short  courses  for  practical  horseshoers  were 
given.  There  has  been  much  interest  manifested  throughout  the  state  and 
country  in  this  work.    Those  who  have  taken  the  course  are  enthusiastic  over  it. 

The  new  buildings  have  made  it  possible  to  give  much  better  instruction  in 
clinical  medicine.  The  hospital  faculties  for  both  large  and  small  animals  are 
excellent,  and  as  a  result  the  clinics  have  increased  materially.  The  increased 
growth  of  the  clinics  during  the  past  six  years  is  indicated  in  the  appended  table: 

NUMBER  OP   CASES  TREATED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  CLINICS   BY   YEARS   FROM    I907-8 

TO   1912-13  INCLUSIVE 

Year  Consulting    Surgical    Small    Ambulatory    Total 

and  medical  animal 

1907-08 .♦ 175  48  103          

I908-O9 303  I38  327  351  1,119 

I909-IO 332  141  274  695  1,442 

1910-"  370  195  324  1,287  2,176 

I9"-I2 215  246  351  937  1,749 

1912-13 376  254  318  962  1,910 

A  feature  of  the  clinics  worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  that  are  being  treated. 
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The  ambulatory  clinic  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  teaching 
of  practical  medicine  and  surgery.  As  a  large  part  of  the  work  for  the  veteri- 
narian is  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  food  producing  animals, 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  facilities  for  our  senior  students  to  study  and  treat  the 
diseases  of  such  animals  under  the  supervision  of  able  teachers. 

In  January  a  two  day  conference  for  practicing  veterinarians  was  held.  More 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  practitioners  of  the  state  were  present.  This  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  college  to  assist  the  veterinary  profession  seems  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  In  addition  to  this,  the  college  has  given  much  assistance  to  the 
practitioners  in  making  laboratory  examinations  for  diagnoses.  A  summary 
of  these  examinations  shows  that  for  the  year  19 12  and  19^3  there  were  76  exami- 
nations for  anthrax;  11 73  for  glanders;  81  for  poultry  diseases;  285  for  rabies; 
68  for  tuberculosis;  39  for  tumors;  and  136  miscellaneous.  There  were  made 
and  sent  out  in  the  state  during  the  same  time  11,680  doses  of  anthrax  vaccine; 
7,867  doses  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum;  3,678  doses  of  mallein;  and  61,372  doses  of 
tuberculin.  The  demand  for  diagnoses  and  diagnostic,  prophylactic  and  specific 
therapeutic  agents  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  prompt  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases  of 
animals  that  require  the  facilities  of  a  laboratory  is  of  great  aid  not  only  to  the 
veterinary  practitioners  and  the  owners  of  the  animals  in  question,  but  also  to 
the  live  stock  interests  of  the  state,  as  it  enables  the  authorities  to  apply  methods 
of  control  before  the  diseases  have  caused  serious  loss.  As  the  quantity  of  this 
work  is  steadily  increasing,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  is  appreciated  and 
that  it  is  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

The  research  work  has  been  largely  a  continuation  of  that  begun  in  the  past. 
The  investigations  on  sterility  and  infectious  abortion  in  cattle,  hog  cholera, 
tuberculosis  and  anthrax  are  promising.  The  detection  of  spreaders  among 
tuberculin  reacting  cattle  that  fail  to  show  physical  evidence  of  disease  promises 
much  of  practical  value  to  the  cattle  owners.  Important  researches  on  the 
means  by  which  hog  cholera  is  spread  are  well  under  way.  A  study  of  the  bac- 
terial flora  of  the  intestines  of  calves  suffering  from  white  scours  and  other  re- 
searches on  important  subjects  are  in  progress. 

The  annual  report  of  this  college  to  the  legislature  for  19 12-13  contains 
the  results  of  the  work  on  bob  veal,  infectious  abortion,  the  differentiation  of 
glanders  nodules  from  those  caused  by  parasites,  hog  cholera  serum  and  a  study 
of  an  outbreak  of  "cerebro-spinal  meningitis"  (encephalitis)  in  horses  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  in  19 12.  The  last  named  is  of  much  significance  to  the  equine  in- 
dustry of  this  state.  In  addition  to  these  special  articles  embodying  the  results  of 
investigations  carried  out  by  the  different  departments,  the  annual  report  con- 
tains details  relative  to  the  various  clinics  and  other  work  of  the  college.  A  copy 
of  this  report  is  sent  to  every  licensed  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the 
State.  • 

NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  needs  of  the  college  are  measured  by  the  demands  of  the  live  stock  inter- 
ests of  the  state  for  the  ascertaining  of  new  facts  concerning  the  nature,  prevention 
and  treatment  of  animal  diseases  and  the  requirements  for  the  proper  teaching 
and  training  of  men  to  practice  veterinary  medicine.  These  guiding  factors  are 
variable.     New  diseases  among  animals  are  appearing  from  time  to  time.    The 
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discoveries  in  the  basic  sciences  are  constantly  placing  new  interpretations  upon 
theories  supposed  to  be  established  and  phenomena  heretofore  thought  to  be 
understood.  The  live  stock  industry,  which  yields  about,  two-fifths  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  state,  suffers  heavy  losses  from  disease  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  this  college  to  minimize.  This  can  be  done  only  by  ascertaining  the  neces- 
sary facts  through  research  and  by  properly  training  students  for  the  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  the  practitioner  who  comes  in  close  touch  with 
the  animal  owner  who  must  apply  the  methods  for  prevention  as  well  as  ad- 
minister treatment  to  the  sick  and  injured. 

In  order  to  make  progress,  it  is  necessary  for  the  college  to  have,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  staff  of  teachers  and  research  men,  facilities  for  teaching  and  funds 
available  for  use  in  such  special  directions  as  the  conditions  require.  It  is  not 
possible  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  unexpected  diseases  or  the  particular 
line  of  investigation  most  needed  or  the  cost  of  such  work.  The  losses  due  to 
disorders  among  breeding  animals  call  for  a  specialist  to  work  on  those  subjects 
and  facilities  for  their  proper  emphasis  in  teaching.  There  is  need  of  a  depart- 
ment for  the  study  of  poisonous  plants  including  fungi  and  to  give  instruction  on 
forage  plants. 

In  my  report  for  1912-13,  I  called  attention  to  the  need  which  is  becoming  a 
necessity  for  more  room  for  museum,  office,  library,  lecture  room  and  laboratory 
for  bacteriology,  pathology  and  diagnosis  work.  The  buildings  needed  are  the 
south  wing  to  the  James  Law  Hall  and  a  laboratory  building.  It  is  hoped  that 
an  appropriation  for  at  least  one  of  these  can  be  secured  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  trustees  ask  the  legislature  for  the  following 

appropriations  for  the  year  191 5-16: 

Maintenance $76,000 

Equipment  of  new  buildings 7»500 

For  south  wing  to  main  building 75iOOO 

The  faculty  has  entered  into  the  work  of  the  college  with  enthusiasm  and 
co-operation.  The  purpose  uppermost  in  mind  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  college  to  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

V.  A.  Moore, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  In  his  report  of  last  year,  Acting  President  Crane  recorded  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  as  Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  appointment  of  W.  A.  Stocking,  jr.,  as  Acting  Director  for  the 
year  19 13- 14,  the  appointment  to  take  effect  August  1. 

Obviously  it  is  not  the  function  of  one  filling  a  temporary  position  to  attempt 
to  lay  new  plans  or  to  inaugurate  new  policies,  but  rather  to  devote  his  attention 
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to  the  carrying  out  of  plans  and  policies  already  established.  Therefore,  the 
Acting  Director  has  not  attempted  to  establish  new  policies  for  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, but  has  devoted  his  energies  to  assisting  the  various  departments  of 
the  College  to  carry  out  the  work  already  planned  by  Director  Bailey.  My 
report,  therefore,  will  be  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  College  during  the 
present  year  without  attempting  to  formulate  new  policies  for  the  future. 

EDUCATIONAL   POLICY 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  teaching  staff  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  instruction  of  the  student  body.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
newer  fields  of  knowledge  and  some  time  will  yet  be  required  to  place  our  body  of 
knowledge  in  good  pedagogical  form.  During  the  present  year  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  has  continued,  but  nevertheless  the  Faculty  has  been  able  to 
devote  much  careful  study  to  the  organization  of  its  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
standardization  of  its  work.  For  many  years  to  come  the  work  of  the  College  will 
necessarily  undergo  gradual  modification  and  improvement,  and  the  lines  of  work 
that  have  been  established  during  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  College  will  be  more 
definitely  defined  and  settled.  In  a  new  field  of  collegiate  education  in  which 
much  pioneer  work  must  be  done,  time  and  patience  are  required  for  the  standard- 
ization of  the  instruction. 

Under  the  law  establishing  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  a  state  institution,  the 
College  is  required  to  devote  part  of  its  energies  to  extension  work  away  from  the 
College.  Formerly  much  of  the  extension  work  was  done  by  members  of  the 
teaching  staff.  Believing  that  the  highest  standards  of  instruction  will  be  best 
maintained  when  the  instructing  staff  applies  its  energies  mainly  to  the  business 
of  teaching  without  interruption,  the  faculty  has  now  fully  indorsed  the  adminis- 
trative policy  adopted  a  few  years  ago,  and  already  in  good  measure  worked  out, 
of  having  a  special  corps  of  persons  for  extension  work  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  to  do  non-resident  extension  work  during  the 
term  in  which  he  gives  instruction  to  college  classes;  and  the  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  extension  work  will  not,  in  general,  be  called  upon  for  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  extension  service. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  the  residence 
requirements  for  graduation.  It  has  been  possible  for  meritorious  students  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  seven  terms  and  such  graduation  has 
been  allowed.  The  Faculty  feels,  however,  that  time  as  well  as  subject  matter  is 
an  important  element  in  education  and  that  eight  terms  of  undergraduate  work  are 
essential,  and  it  has  adopted  the  policy  of  rigidly  requiring  eight  terms  of  residence 
for  graduation  except  in  cases  of  students  who,  having  completed  their  work  in 
seven  terms,  wish  to  register  in  the  graduate  school.  Such  registration  may  be 
allowed  only  with  the  approval  of  two  members  of  the  candidate's  graduate  com- 
mittee and  on  the  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  an  accep- 
table schedule  of  work  for  the  term.  In  such  case  the  student  shall  not  receive 
his  bachelor's  degree  until  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  eighth  term  of  work 
has  been  reported  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

In  his  report  last  year  Director  Bailey  noted  the  establishment  of  a  third  term 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  to  be  equal  in  length  to  each  of  the  present  terms. 
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This  third  term  has  now  been  established  and  will  extend  this  year  from  June  8 
(immediately  following  the  close  of  instruction  in  the  second  term)  until  Septem- 
ber 23  (closing  just  before  the  beginning  of  instruction  in  the  fall  term).  This 
gives  a  term  substantially  equivalent  in  length  to  each  of  the  present  University 
semesters.  The  offering  of  courses  in  this  third  term  is  optional  with  departments. 
It  is  not  expected  that  all  departments  will  offer  work  during  this  term.  The 
departments  most  vitally  interested  in  summer  work  are  those  having  to  do  with 
the  plant  industries,  including  botany,  plant  breeding,  plant  pathology,  pomology, 
soil  technology,  floriculture,  vegetable  gardening,  entomology,  biology,  and 
poultry  husbandry.  It  is  expected  that  the  major  part  of  the  work  given  dur- 
ing the  summer  term  will  be  offered  by  this  group  of  departments.  The  summer 
term  is  established  primarily  for  advanced  and  postgraduate  study,  and  applicants 
are  not  eligible  for  admission  until  they  have  fully  satisfied  the  fundamental  work 
required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  our  regular  four  year  course.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  term  affects  the  organization  of 
the  entire  college  year,  it  has  been  possible  this  summer  to  offer  only  a  limited 
number  of  courses.  After  the  present  year,  when  the  readjustments  will  have 
been  made,  it  is  expected  that  courses  will  be  given  by  other  departments  in 
addition  to  those  above  mentioned.  A  sufficient  number  of  courses  are  offered  for 
the  present  summer,  however,  so  that  students  have  considerable  choice  in  arrang- 
ing their  schedules.  The  policy  has  been  established  that  all  required  courses 
and  those  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  fundamental  work  in  other  departments 
shall  be  given  in  either  the  fall  or  the  spring  term,  or  both,  even  though  they  may 
be  repeated  in  the  summer  term.  This  provision  will  guard  against  any  obligatory 
attendance  in  the  summer  term  on  the  part  of  undergraduates. 

LIST   OF  COURSES,   THIRD  TERM,  JUNE   8  TO   SEPTEMBER  23,    I9I4 

Botany:  Taxonomy  of  the  Higher  Plants;  Research  in  Histology,  General  Bot- 
any, and  Taxonomic  Botany;  Seminary;  Advanced  Plant  Physiology;  Advanced 
Plant  Physiology,  Laboratory  Course;  General  Seminary  in  Plant  Physiology; 
Research  in  General  Physiology. 

Dairy  Industry:    Milk  Composition  and  Tests;  Advanced  Testing. 

Entomology,  Biology,  and  Nature  Study:  General  Entomology;  Elementary 
Morphology  of  Insects;  Elementary  Systematic  Entomology;  Morphology  and 
Classification  of  the  Arachnida;  Morphology  and  Development  of  Insects;  His- 
tology of  Insects;  Research  in  Morphology  of  Insects;  Relations  of  Insects  to 
Disease;  General  Limnology;  Research  in  Limnology;  Seminary. 

Floriculture:    Commercial  Floriculture;    Greenhouse  and  Garden  Practice; 
Garden  Flowers;  Amateur  Floriculture;  Investigation  in  Floriculture;  Seminary. 

Plant  Breeding:   Plant  Breeding;  Advanced  Plant  Breeding;   Research. 

Plant  Pathology:   Plant  Pathology;  Mycology;   Research. 

Pomology:  Elementary  Pomology;  Elementary  Pomology,  Laboratory  Course; 
Research   in    Pomology. 

Poultry  Husbandry:  Feeding  and  Care;  Incubator  Practice;  Brooder  Prac- 
tice; Farm  Poultry;  Seminary;  Research. 

Rural  Engineering:    Farm  Mechanics;  Farm  Engineering;  Farm  Structures. 

Soil    Technology:    Principles  of  Soil  Management. 

Vegetable  Gardening:  Systematic  Vegetable  Crops;  Practice;  Undergradu- 
ate Research. 
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ENTRANCE    AGRICULTURE 


In  the  year  191  o  instruction  in  agriculture  was  introduced  into  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  State  as  a  regular  four  year  course  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Education  Department.  This  instruction  is  now  well  organized  in  a  considerable 
number  of  high  schools,  and  applicants  who  have  completed  the  four  year  high 
school  course  in  agriculture  are  now  applying  for  admission  to  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  College  has  followed  the  development  of  the  high  school  in- 
struction in  agriculture  carefully,  anticipating  the  time  when  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  College  to  fully  recognize  the  agriculture  for  admission.  On  May  6,  19 14, 
the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  transmitted  the  following  recommendation  to  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty: 

"The  Faculty  of  Agriculture  recommends  to  the  University  Faculty  that 
entrance  subject  No.  16,  which  now  reads  'Agriculture,  ^or  1  unit,'  be  altered 
to  read  'No.  16.  Agricultural  subjects,  XA  to  4  units';  and  that  a  footnote  be 
added  that  not  to  exceed  four  units  will  be  allowed  in  vocational  subjects." 

This  recommendation  was  received  and  approved  by  the  University  Faculty  on 
May  8,  19 14. 

This  action  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  high  schools  in  which  four 
year  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  introduced.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  logical 
educational  step  for  the  University  to  take.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  fully  re- 
cognizes the  danger  in  encouraging  over-much  high  school  preparation  in  voca- 
tional subjects  for  admission  to  a  college  course  which  of  itself  is  strongly  vocation- 
al, but  it  has  safeguarded  itself  by  the  provision  that  not  to  exceed  four  units  in  all 
vocational  subjects  shall  be  allowed  for  admission.  Under  the  entrance  require- 
ments which  were  in  force  prior  to  the  action  of  the  University  Faculty  of  May  8,  it 
was  already  possible  for  applicants  to  offer  three  units  in  vocational  subjects  for 
admission  to  the  University. 


FELLOWSHIP  IN  AGRICULTURE 

For  many  years  the  only  graduate  fellowship  open  to  students  who  were  taking 
their  postgraduate  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  the  one  assigned  to  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  shared 
jointly  by  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  17,  1913,  however,  this  fellowship  was  divided  and 
three  hundred  dollars  of  the  available  funds  was  appropriated  to  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  Ag- 
ricultural College  Council  subsequently  recommended  that  there  be  continuously 
appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  the  graduate  fellowship,  so  as  to  make  available  a  fellowship  in  agriculture 
of  an  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This  fellowship  was,  therefore,  avail- 
able for  award  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  the  current  academic  year. 


STUDENT   REGISTRATION 

The  registration  of  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  19 13- 14 
(including  the  summer  school  and  the  winter  courses)  is  as  follows: 
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Graduates 151 

Regulars: 

Freshmen  451 

Sophomores    362 

Juniors 301 

Seniors 208     1322 

Specials 131 

Total  full  year  students 1604 

Winter  Courses: 

Agriculture  (General) 277 

Dairy  Industry 106 

Home  Economics 56 

Fruit  Growing 49 

Poultry  Husbandry 44 

Floriculture 13 

Vegetable  Gardening 10    555 

Summer  School  (1914) 384* 

Total : 2543 

During  the  year  degrees  have  been  conferred  as  follows: 

Baccalaureate 207 

Masters 21 

Doctors 12 

240 

♦Incomplete. 

The  increase  in  student  registration  this  year  over  last  year  is  22 1 . 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  percentage  increase  in  enrollment  of  undergrad- 
uates for  the  year  is  15.8,  while  the  percentage  increase  in  students  paying  tuition 
is  93.8.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  rapid  growth  in  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  during  the  past  few  years  has  not  been  strongly  affected  by 
the  fact  that  tuition  is  not  required  of  residents  of  New  York  State. 

TEN  YEARS  AS  A  STATE  COLLEGE 

It  was  on  May  12,  1904,  that  Governor  Odell  approved  an  act  appropriating 
$250,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  a  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  establishing  the  College  as  a  state  institution.  The  present  year  com- 
pletes the  first  decade  in  the  history  of  the  College  as  a  state  institution.  This  dec- 
ade represents  also  the  period  of  service  by  Professor  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  as  Di- 
rector of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  he  having  been  elected  to  that  position  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  the  spring  of  1903.  A  brief  statement  of  the  development 
that  has  taken  place  during  this  period  is  of  interest. 

In  1904  the  only  class  building  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  was  the  old  Dairy  Building,  now  comprising  a  part  of  the  north  wing 
of  Goldwin  Smith  Hall.  In  addition  to  this,  the  College  occupied  quarters  in  the 
north  end  of  Morrill  Hall  and  at  the  old  forcing  houses.  The  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  that  time  were  valued  at  about  $60,000.  At  the  present 
time  the  value  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  College  is  approximately  one  and 
one  quarter  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  beginning  of  this  ten-year  period  twenty- 
five  courses  of  instruction  were  offered  in  agriculture.  There  were  six  full  profes- 
sors, one  assistant  professor,  and  two  instructors.     During  the  year  1913-14  there 
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have  been  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  Faculty  has  consisted  of  forty-six  full  professors,  twenty-six  assist- 
ant professors,  and  fifty-seven  instructors.  In  the  first  year  of  the  decade  the  stu- 
dent enrollment  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-six;  this  year  it  is  twenty-five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  approximately  one  half  of  the  total  student  body  were  special  students, 
while  at  the  end  of  this  period  less  than  one  tenth  are  specials.  This  enormous 
growth  in  student  body,  faculty,  and  material  equipment,  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  remarkable  leadership  of  Director  Bailey.  The  esteem  in  which  Director 
Bailey  is  held  by  his  colleagues  is  indicated  by  the  following  communication  pre- 
sented to  him  on  his  retirement  from  the  Directorship: 

"Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1913. 
"Professor  L.  H.  Bailey, 

"Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
"Dear  Friend  and  Colleague: 

"We  come  as  representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  to  express  the 
regrets  of  this  Faculty  that  you  are  about  to  retire  from  the  position  of  Director 
of  this  College. 

"The  Faculty  would  have  come  in  a  body  to  bring  this  message,  for  every 
member  of  it  shares  these  regrets,  but  it  was  felt  that  a  less  formal  procedure 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  you.  Still  we  could  not  let  this  day  pass  without 
expressing  to  you  our  feelings. 

"The  present  successful  condition  of  this  College  is  due  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  earnest  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  education ; 
but  every  one  of  these  workers  realizes  that  the  opportunity  for  doing  this  work 
in  so  successful  a  way  is  due  more  largely  to  your  efforts  than  to  any  other  cause. 

"The  confidence  which  the  people  of  the  State  have  in  you  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  magnificent  material  support  that  has  been  given  the  College. 

"Your  breadth  of  view  in  organizing  and  administering  the  College  has 
enabled  your  colleagues  to  work  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  less  wise  leadership. 

"You  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  broad  College  of  Agriculture  and  have 
built  on  this  foundation  an  institution  that  stands  forth  as  an  ideal  of  what  a 
College  of  Agriculture  should  be. 

"The  practical  phases  of  agricultural  education  are  well  cared  for.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  upon  which  intelligent  agricultural  practice  must  be  based  is 
provided.  Opportunity  for  original  investigation  is  offered,  and  the  means  of 
publishing  the  information  obtained  is  well  systematized. 

"Not  only  are  the  needs  of  the  students  that  come  to  the  College  provided  for; 
but  through  the  extension  department  and  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the 
staff  with  that  department,  any  tiller  of  the  soil  in  need  of  help  can  obtain  the  best 
available  information. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  institution  that  you  have  organized  and  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

"We  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  us  to  continue  to  work  under  your  wise 
leadership.  But  we  are  sure  that  your  influence  will  remain  with  us;  that  we 
shall  continue  to  try  to  realize  the  ideals  that  you  have  established.  The  momen- 
tum obtained  is  so  great  that  the  institution  is  bound  to  continue  its  work  along 
the  lines  laid  out  by  you. 

"We  know  that  your  work  here  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  that  there  has 
been  much  to  trouble  and  perplex  you.  But  the  head  of  a  college  never  had  a 
more  loyal  and  devoted  following  in  his  Faculty  than  you  have  had. 

"And  while  you  are  to  leave  us  for  the  sake  of  a  freer  life,  do  not  think  we  are 
jealous  of  what  takes  you  away  from  us.  Although  we  are  borne  down  by  the 
sense  of  our  loss  and  the  loss  to  the  College,  every  heart  rejoices  that  you  are  to 
have  just  what  you  have  longed  for  during  these  years  when  you  nave  been 
fettered  by  administrative  work. 
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"We  shall  hope  that  you  will  keep  us  close  to  you  as  friends  though  we  may 
no  longer  be  colleagues,  and  that,  through  our  sympathy  with  your  ideals,  we  may 
proudly  share  your  future  work." 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  presented  to  the  University  a 
portrait  of  Director  Bailey  painted  by  Henry  Salem  Hubbell.  This  portrait 
has  been  accepted  by  the  University  and  is  hung  in  the  entrance  to  Bailey  Hall. 

COLLEGE   STAFF 

During  the  year  the  following  professors  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture: 

Professor  Edward  Albert  White,  B.  S.,  formerly  head  of  the  Department  of  Flo- 
riculture and  Landscape  Art  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Floriculture  and  head  of  our  department  on  July  26, 1 9 1 3.  He 
took  up  the  duties  of  his  new  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

Professor  Maurice  Chase  Burritt,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  Extension  Professor  and  State 
Director  of  Farm  Bureaus.  Professor  Burritt  began  his  work  on  January  1,  19 14, 
taking  the  place  of  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  resigned.  Professor  Burritt  is  a  graduate  of 
our  College  of  Agriculture  and  for  some  time  preceding  his  appointment  had  been 
editor  of  the  Tribune  Farmer. 

Professor  George  Alan  Works,  B.  Ph.,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  formerly  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Rural  Education  on  May  2, 19 14.  Professor  Works  received  his  training 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  had  several  years  experience  as  teacher  and 
principal  in  high  schools  and  three  years  as  superintendent  of  schools.  Professor 
Works  will  take  up  his  duties  here  as  head  of  our  Department  of  Rural  Education 
on  July  1. 

Professor  Rollins  Adams  Emerson,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  on  June  15, 19 14,  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Breeding  and  head  of  our  department  in  place  of  Doctor  Webber, 
who  resigned  a  year  ago.  Professor  Emerson  was  graduated  from[the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1897,  was  horticulturist  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  1897  and  1898,  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  April,  1899,  later  being  promoted  to  a  full  pro- 
fessorship. Professor  Emerson  has  given  special  attention  to  work  in  plant  breed- 
ing and  has  done  special  work  in  this  subject  at  Harvard. 

Ralph  Sheldon  Hosmer,  B.  A.  S.,  M.  F.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Forestry  in 
charge  of  the  department  on  June  15,  19 14.  He  will  take  the  place  of  Professor 
Mulford,  resigned.  Professor  Hosmer  received  his  training  at  Bussey  Institution 
and  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard.  He  then  spent  some  time  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Forestry  Service,  and  since  1903  has  been  superintendent  of  forestry  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  from  the 
Yale  Forest  School  in  1902.  He  will  take  up  his  new  duties  with  the  beginning  of 
the  next  academic  year. 

Sabbatic  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to  Professors  Lyon,  Whetzel,  Cav- 
anaugh,  and  Warren  for  a  whole  or  part  of  the  present  academic  year. 

Early  in  the  year  Professor  Walter  Mulford,  head  of  our  Department  of  Forestry, 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  on 
May  2.  Professor  Mulford  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  his  work  here  and 
his  departure  means  a  distinct  loss  to  the  College  and  to  the  forestry  work  in 
New  York  State. 
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With  the  close  of  the  current  academic  year,  Professor  John  Henry  Comstock 
retired  from  active  service  and  was  appointed  Professor  Emeritus  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

For  over  forty  years  Professor  Comstock  has  given  active  and  loyal  service  to 
Cornell  University.  Beginning  as  an  undergraduate  assistant  in  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial course  in  entomology,  he  has  developed  a  department  of  world-wide  reputation. 
It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  of  his  work.  Beginning  at  a  time  when 
the  science  of  entomology  was  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  he  has  established 
standards  of  education  in  the  applied  phases  of  the  subject,  insisting  always  that 
a  broad  training  in  the  pure  science  must  precede  and  underlie  the  practical  appli- 
cations. The  result  has  been  that  his  students  have  been  among  the  foremost  lead- 
ers in  the  development  of  all  branches  of  entomology.  More  than  a  hundred  of 
them  have  been  teachers  or  have  held  important  positions  in  national  and  state 
departments  of  entomology  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Professor  Comstock's  own  research  in  both  the  pure  and  the  applied  science  has 
been  fundamental  and  has  won  international  recognition. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  to  lose  his  influence  and  his  counsel,  for,  as  Professor 
Emeritus,  he  is  to  retain  his  private  room  in  the  Department  of  Entomology  and 
will  there  bring  to  completion  some  of  the  important  researches  and  textbooks  that 
he  has  under  way. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Agri- 
culture, the  main  administration  building  has  been  named  Roberts  Hall,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  long  and  faithful  service  rendered  by  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts  as 
Director  of  the  College. 

The  new  auditorium  has  similarly  been  named  Bailey  Hall,  in  honor  of  Director 
Bailey. 

During  the  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
in  accordance  with  the  ten-year  plan  for  the  development  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture which  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  19 10.  The  new  audi- 
torium (now  named  Bailey  Hall)  was  practically  completed  and  occupied  during 
Farmers'  Week  in  February,  19 14.  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  had  no  assem- 
bly hall  of  sufficient  size  for  general  gatherings  of  students  and  Faculty.  Bailey 
Hall  will  be  of  much  value  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  frequent  meetings  of  farm- 
ers and  for  general  University  purposes. 

The  new  Forestry  Building  is  now  practically  completed  and  has  been  occupied 
since  May  by  the  Department  of  Forestry.  The  building  was  informally  opened 
on  May  15  and  16. 

The  new  Animal  Husbandry  Building  and  the  Stock  Judging  Pavilion,  situated 
at  the  east  of  the  playground,  are  nearing  completion  and  will  be  occupied  during 
the  summer. 

The  new  Agronomy  Building  is  progressing  rapidly  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy this  fall. 

Headquarters  for  the  Department  of  Landscape  Art  have  been  provided  by  the 
removal  and  remodeling  of  the  old  central  poultry  building,  which  is  now  located 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  agricultural  quadrangle.  While  this  is  an  in- 
expensive building  somewhat  temporary  in  its  nature,  it  serves  as  very  comforta- 
ble and  satisfactory  quarters  for  the  department  for  the  present  time. 
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For  several  years  the  increase  in  registration  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  provide  buildings  for  proper  instruction.  The  registrations  to  date 
for  next  year  indicate  that  the  increase  will  continue.  It  is  essential  that  we  secure 
more  buildings  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  ten-year  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1910, 
and  accepted  by  the  Legislature,  should  be  worked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
building  most  needed  at  the  present  time  is  for  some  of  the  plant  industry  depart- 
ments. Several  departments  are  now  housed  in  quarters  entirely  inadequate  and 
not  at  all  suited  for  the  types  of  work  they  are  trying  to  do.  For  some  years  to 
come  one  of  the  most  important  problems  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  to 
provide  adequate  accommodations  for  instruction. 

EXTENSION   WORK 

The  extension  work  of  the  College  continues  to  increase  in  volume  and  impor- 
tance in  the  articulation  of  the-  work  at  Ithaca  with  the  agricultural  industries  of 
the  State.  The  College  now  has  a  distinct  staff  of  approximately  twenty  persons 
whose  time  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  extension  work.  During  the  winter  these 
persons  conduct  extension  schools  of  one  week  in  length  throughout  the  State,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  carry  such  lines  of  extension  work  as  they  may  be 
called  on  to  do  in  response  to  requests  from  farmers  and  their  organizations  in  the 
State.  The  extension  enterprises  of  the  College  include  all  educational  efforts  at 
the  homes  and  on  the  premises  of  the  farmers.  The  following  are  some  of  the  spe- 
cial means  employed  for  this  work:  special  lecturers,  educational  exhibits  at  county 
and  state  fairs,  cooperative  experiments  on  individual  farms,  demonstrations, 
visits  to  farms,  traveling  schools  (including  farm  trains),  extension  schools,  farmers' 
week  at  Ithaca,  personal  inspection  of  farms  by  members  of  staff,  employment 
bureau  for  employers  and  employees,  and  correspondence. 

A  record  of  the  one  week  extension  schools  held  during  the  present  year 
follows: 

EXTENSION  SCHOOLS  FROM  DECEMBER  I,  I913,  TO  MAY   l6,   I914 


Town 

Ellington 

Stamford 

La  Grangeville 

Gouverneur 

Horseheads 

Dresserville 

Sherwood 

Hannibal 

Watkins 

Johnstown 

Greigsville 

Arcade 

East  Bloomfield 

Warsaw 

Lowville 

Mooer's  Junction 

Holley 

Jacksonville 

Pike 

Ovid 

Kinderhook 


County 

Chautauqua 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

St.  Lawrence 

Chemung 

Cayuga 

Cayuga 

Oswego 

Schuyler 

Fulton 

Livingston 

Wyoming 

Ontario 

Wyoming 

Lewis 

Clinton 

Orleans 

Tompkins 

Wyoming 

Seneca 

Columbia 


Date 

Dec.  1-6 
Dec.  1-6 
Dec.  8-13 
Dec.  8-13 
Dec.  8-13 
Dec.  15-20 
Dec.  15-20 
Dec.  29-Jan.  2 
Dec.  29-Jan.  2 
Jan.  5-10 
[an.  5-10 
fan.  12-16 
fan.  12-17 
Jan.  12-17 
Jan.  19-23 
Jan.  19-24 
Jan.  19-24 
Jan.  19-24 
Jan.  26-31 
Jan.  26-31 
Jan.  26-31 


K 

LegistratK 
Home 

m 

Agri-     Eco- 
culturc  nomics 

Total 

24 

16 

40 

42 

26 

68 

40 

24 

64 

44 

— 

44 

32 

21 

53 

41 

— 

41 

41 

37 

78 

32 

16 

48 

38 

34 

72 

32 

— 

32 

51 

22 

73 

— 

35 

35 

54 

23 

77 

38 

— 

38 

— 

45 

45 

40 

28 

68 

47 

— 

47 

40 

— 

40 

46 

— 

46 

37 

44 

81 

27 

44 

7i 
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Registration 

Home 

Agri- 

Eco- 

Town             * 

County 

Date 

culture 

nomics 

Total 

Burke 

Franklin 

Feb.  2-7 

56 

28 

84 

Lockport 

Niagara. 

Feb.  2-7 

78 

36 

114 

Ithaca 

Tompkins 

Feb.  9-13 

44 

44 

Union  Springs 

Cayuga 
Jefferson 

Feb.  16-21 

21 

17 

38 

Adams 

Feb.  16-21 

24 

41 

65 

Meridian 

Cayuga 

Feb.  23-28 

51 

51 

East  Hampton 

Suffolk 

Feb.  23-28 

59 

— 

59 

Lake  Placid 

Essex 

Feb.  23-27 

— 

26 

26 

Mt.  Vision 

Otsego 

Mar.  2-7 

40 

— 

40 

Almond 

Allegany 

Mar.  2-6 

41 

4i 

Liberty 

Sullivan 

Mar.  9-13 

— 

20 

20 

Dryden 

Tompkins 

Mar.  9-14 

3i 

— 

3i 

Monticello 

Sullivan 

Mar.  9-14 

40 

— 

40 

Worcester 

Otsego 

Mar.  16-20 

26 

26 

Riverhead 

Suffolk 

Mar.  23-27 

— 

46 

46 

Brookhaven 

Suffolk 

Mar.  23-27 

— 

27 

27 

Hamburg 

Erie 

Mar.  23-28 

57 

57 

Watertown 

Jefferson 

Mar.  30-Apr.  3 

46 

46 

Hall 

Ontario 

Apr.  6-10 

— 

47 

47 

Ticonderoga 

Essex 

Apr.  13-18 

10 

10 

Elbridge 
Little  Falls 

Onondaga 

Apr.  20-24 

— 

37 

37 

Herkimer 

Apr.  27-May  2 

— 

25 

25 

Manlius 

Onondaga 

May  4-9 

— 

25 

25 

Port  Jervis 

Orange 

May  12-16 

— 

43 

43 

Total  6 1  schools 

31  counties 

61  weeks 

1213 

990 

2203 

30  Agriculture 

31  Home  Economics 

Average  attendance 

40-43 

31.93 

Farm  bureaus — Under  Professor  Burritt's  administration  as  State  Director  of 
Farm  Bureaus,  the  farm  bureau  movement  has  gone  forward  rapidly  and  the 
following  twenty-five  counties  now  have  definite  farm  bureau  organizations  and 
have  employed  county  agents:  Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chau- 
tauqua, Chemung,  Clinton,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Franklin,  Herk- 
imer, Jefferson,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Oswego, 
Otsego,  St.  Lawrence,  Tompkins,  Ulster,  and  Wyoming.  Other  counties  are  in 
process  of  organization. 

The  farm  bureau  work  in  New  York  State  is  carried  on  cooperatively  between 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  state  leader  has  his  head- 
quarters at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Cooperative  work  with  other  institutions — One  new  important  phase  of  extension 
work  has  been  started  during  the  year.  It  is  cooperative  work  between  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  other  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  whereby  persons 
located  at  other  institutions  are  enabled  to  conduct  extension  work  in  their  par- 
ticular locality  under  the  general  direction  of  our  Department  of  Extension 
Teaching.  Such  arrangements  have  already  been  made  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Rhees,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  President  Davis  and  Director 
Wright,  of  Alfred  University. 

THE  EDITORIAL   WORK 

During  the  year  191 3-14,  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages, 
entitled  "The  Buildings,  Lands,  and  Activities  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
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Agriculture  at  Cornell  University/'  was  published.  It  is  the  successor  to  a  small 
pamphlet  published  in  1909  entitled  "A  Guide  to  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University."  In  the  present  volume  the  attempt  is  made 
to  describe  succinctly  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  buildings,  lands,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  College  and  to  provide  at  once  a  book  which  students  may  carry  with 
them  as  they  go  over  the  farms,  which  will  direct  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  visitors  in  their  inspection  of  the  college  domain  and  will  answer  many 
of  their  questions,  and  which  will  provide  a  means  of  relief  in  answering  certain 
types  of  correspondence.  The  volume  is  particularly  valuable  in  helping  to  unify 
the  many  phases  of  the  work  of  the  College. 

During  the  year  there  has  also  been  inaugurated  a  series  of  "Farm  Bureau  Circu- 
lars," the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  available  complete  and  specific  information 
concerning  the  history  and  present  status  of  agriculture  in  the  various  counties  of 
New  York  State.  In  addition  to  giving  a  brief  history  of  agriculture  in  a  county, 
each  circular  will  include  a  description  of  the  local  climate,  soil,  and  topography, 
a  statement  of  population,  general  business  conditions,  market  facilities,  and  types 
of  farming  practiced,  and  tables  showing  total  production  and  unit  yields.  It  will 
also  point  out  desirable  systems  of  farm  management,  suggest  changes  that  should 
be  made,  and  call  attention  to  many  other  important  matters  on  which  success  in 
farming  depends  locally.  A  part  of  each  circular  will  be  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  local  farm  bureau,  its  organization,  and  its  ability  to  help  in  developing  the 
agriculture  of  the  county.  The  circulars  will  be  prepared  by  the  several  county 
farm*  bureau  agents  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  Director  of  Farm 
Bureaus.  Three  of  these  circulars  have  already  appeared  and  a  fourth  is  in 
preparation. 

Following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  editorial  business  of  the  College  from 
October  1,  1913,  to  May  30,  1914.  The  total  number  of  separate  publications  is- 
sued, not  including  discussion  papers  that  accompany  the  Reading-Course  Lessons, 
is  fifty-three;  the  number  of  printed  pages,  thirty-three  hundred  and  twelve;  the 
number  of  printed  copies  issued,  two  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand,   eight    hundred. 

SUMMARY  OF   PUBLICATIONS 

Number 
Number  of  pages     Number 
issued     printed    of  copies 

Bulletins    11  528  187,300 

Circulars   3  28  41,000 

Reading-Course  Lessons  for  the  Farm 9  228  380,000 

(with  discussion  papers) 36 

Reading-Course    Lessons    for   the  Farm   Home 8  212  370,000 

(with  discussion  papers)     16 

Rural  School  Leaflets 4  144  620,000 

Annual  Report 1  1850  2,000 

Farm  Bureau  Circulars 2  24  1 1,000 

Announcers 9  36  588,000 

Announcements    2  37  3i500 

Miscellaneous  4  173  25,000 

Total    53     3312    2,227,800 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr. 

Acting  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  IX 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

To  the  President: 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1913-14. 

On  account  of  the  very  large  outgoing  class  in  19 13  a  slight  decrease  in  enroll- 
ment for  this  year  was  expected.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  slight  increase 
and  the  total  registration  of  undergraduates  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 
history  of  the  college,  with  149  students.  The  graduating  class  in  1914  is 
numerically  small  and  this  naturally  argues  a  considerable  increase  in  the  total 
enrollment  in  19 14-15  unless  the  entering  class  should  be  smaller  than  any  class 
of  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

This  again  brings  up  the  ever  recurrent  question  of  room — a  question  becom- 
ing more  acute  each  year.  Rooms  in  the  basement  of  Franklin  Hall  made 
available  this  year  for  the  classes  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Mechanics  have 
added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  these  subjects,  but  this  has  not 
in  any  way  relieved  congestion  in  the  large  drafting  rooms  used  mainly  by  the 
Department  of  Design.  Eight  years  ago  we  estimated  the  limit  of  capacity  in 
these  rooms  at  115  to  120  students.  This  year,  with  the  graduate  students  and 
approximately  a  dozen  students  in  Landscape  Design  taking  Architecture,  we 
have  had  to  provide  place  in  these  rooms  for  166  students.  In  other  words, 
each  student  now  has  his  working  space  cut  down  to  two-thirds  of  the  reasonable 
minimum.  This  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  might  at  first  appear,  because  the 
limited  space  makes  it  impossible  for  the  student  to  render  large  problems  and 
this  directly  and  seriously  affects  the  whole  upper  class  scheme  of  instruction, 
particularly  in  the  Senior  year.  I  see  no  possible  remedy  for  this  difficulty  in 
our  present  quarters,  and  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity,  and  the  urgent 
necessity,  of  giving  immediate  and  particular  attention  to  the  need  of  the  College 
for  a  new  building,  or  at  least  much  enlarged  quarters,  at  once.  The  University 
has  had  other  problems  pressing  hard  for  solution,  problems  apparently  more 
urgent  than  ours  has  been,  but  other  needs  are  indeed  great  if  they  are  greater 
than  ours  are  at  this  time. 

The  year's  program  has  been  a  full  one  as  usual,  and  the  results  in  general 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  A  year  ago,  under  the  inspiration  of  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  faculty,  a  summer  competition  was  inaugurated  for 
the  undergraduates.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  exhibition  of  individual 
work  in  photography,  sketching  (in  any  medium),  and  measured  drawings. 
The  exhibition  of  this  work  held  at  the  opening  of  the  University  in  September 
was  a  most  successful  affair  and  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  needed  to  put  the 
final  touch  of  enthusiasm  into  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work. 

Three  other  exhibitions  of  special  interest  were  held  during  the  year.  First, 
the  final  drawings  of  the  Interscholastic  Competition  in  Architecture,  submitted 
by  the  departments  of  architecture  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
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the  University  of  Illinois,  Harvard  University,  McGill  University,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse  University,  and  Cornell.  Second,  a  selection  of 
drawings  from  the  best  work  submitted  in  the  student  competitions  conducted 
by  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects  during  the  season  of  1912-13.  Third, 
an  exhibition  of  etchings  and  drawings  by  J.  Andre  Smith,  C.  U.  '02  and  '04. 
During  the  year  the  College  has  sent  out  some  of  our  own  student,  drawings  to 
exhibitions  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and,  by  special  request,  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Two  years  ago,  upon  the  request  of  a  number  of  students  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty,  summer  courses  in  elementary  design  were  given  in  the  rooms  of 
the  College  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  then  instructor  in  Architecture.  A  year  ago  this 
work  was  offered,  amplified  to  include  advanced  design,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Bossange  of  the  Department  of  Design;  and  the  work  is  again  offered 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mauxion  head  of  the  Department. 
Because  of  the  amount  of  work  required  to  secure  university  credit  in  the  design 
courses  it  has  seemed  advisable,  since  the  first  summer,  to  make  this  special 
summer  session  cover  a  period  of  eight  rather  than  six  weeks.  This  has  been 
accomplished  very  satisfactorily  by  opening  on  the  Monday  following  Com- 
mencement, two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  regular  University  Summer  School, 
and  closing  on  the  same  date  as  the  regular  Summer  School.  In  the  first  year  of 
this  experiment,  under  Mr.  Kellogg,  there  were  six  students  registered;  in  the 
second,  under  Professor  Bossange,  there  were  eleven;  and  as  this  report  is  being 
written  the  third  session  is  just  opening,  under  Professor  Mauxion,  with  a  regis- 
tration of  fourteen  students. 

Although  these  summer  courses  have  never  been  given  formal  announcement 
of  any  kind  there  seems  to  be  a  real  demand  for  the  work,  and  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  us  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  should  not  be  formally  organized 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  University  Summer  School.  With  our  equipment,  the 
attractiveness  of  Ithaca  as  a  place  of  summer  residence,  and  with  a  little  judicious 
advertising  I  believe  the  Summer  School  in  Architecture  could  be  made  self- 
sustaining  and  very  well  worth  while.  To  carry  such  a  school  successfully  the 
eight  week  period  should  be  retained  as  at  present;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  work  self-supporting  the  courses  might  be  limited  in  the  beginning  to  work  in 
the  Department  of  Design  as  now,  thus  requiring  but  one  instructor;  but  Free- 
hand Drawing  and  the  History  of  Architecture  are,  in  addition  to  their  technical 
bearing,  subjects  of  so  much  popular  interest  that  we  should  look  forward  to 
the  introduction  of  both  of  these  subjects  at  an  early  date.  Such  a  summer 
school  properly  managed,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  meet  a  real  need  and  at  the 
same  time  should  attract  attention  to  and  strengthen  the  College  of  Architecture 
in  its  regular  work. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  some  experimenting  in  the  Uni- 
versity with  five  year  courses  in  Engineering  and  Architecture.  When  the  five 
year  courses  were  formally  adopted  as  a  regular  part  of  the  scheme  of  instruction 
in  the  Engineering  Colleges,  with  the  one  year  registration  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Architecture  did  not  enter  into  the  arrangement 
because  it  was  felt  here  that  the  proposed  plan  offered  no  advantages  over  our 
practice  of  registering  such  students  in  the  College  for  the  full  five  year  period, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  plan  as  briefly  discussed  in 
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my  annual  reports  of  1907-08  and  1908-09.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Colleges 
of  Engineering  have  abandoned  the  one  year  registration  in  Arts  and  are  now 
following  the  same  scheme  as  that  originally  adopted  and  still  continued  in  the 
College  of  Architecture,  our  position  seems  to  have  been  justified.  If,  however, 
the  five  year  courses  are  to  be  taken  seriously  that  which  we  are  doing  at  present 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  step  in  a  much  larger  scheme. 

If  this  additional  year  of  study  means  anything  at  all  in  educational  progress 
it  must  contemplate  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  present  four  year  courses 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  five  year  courses.  Our  present  plan 
of  announcement  is  to  give  the  four  year  courses  in  detail  and  to  state 
that  students  who  fail  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  for  admission  to 
these  courses  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  fifteen  units  of  entrance,  including  a 
minimum  of  specified  subjects,  may  be  admitted  to  five  year  courses  which  are 
essentially  nothing  more  than  the  four  year  technical  courses  with  additional 
work  in  the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  If  it  seems  desirable  to  bring  the  five 
year  courses  to  the  front,  I  believe  that  we  should  formulate  these  courses  with 
the  simplified  entrance,  gradually  give  them  increased  importance  in  our  an- 
nouncements, then  at  the  proper  time  reverse  the  present  order  by  announcing 
the  five  year  courses  as  the  regular  courses  and  provide  that  those  students  who 
offer  the  major  mathematics  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  determined  may 
complete  the  course  for  the  degree  in  four  years.  Perhaps  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
adopt  this  plan,  but  it  seems  to  me  one  that  might  lead  very  easily  and  very 
logically  to  the  desired  end. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  A.  Martin, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OP  CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  for  the  year  19 13-14. 

The  registration  for  the  year  as  shown  by  the  class  roll-calls,  has  been  as 
follows: 

First  Term        Second  Term 

Graduates 8  9 

Seniors 120  114 

Juniors 127  120 

Sophomores    101  95 

Freshmen   127  122 

Special 1  2 

Total 484  462 

This  list  includes  twelve  graduates  in  the  undergraduate  courses;  five  of  these 
entered  the  junior,  and  seven  the  senior  class. 
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Instruction  has  also  been  given  to  students  from  other  Colleges  as  follows: 

First  Term       Second  Term 

Graduates 8  9 

Arts 5  8 

Architecture 5  3 

Agriculture 43  33 

Sibley 8  53 

Total 69  106 

The  number  of  new  students  was  150,  of  which  130  entered  the  freshman, 
14  the  sophomore,  1  the  junior  and  3  the  senior  class.  This  is  9  more  than  the 
previous  year.  The  total  registration  was  484  for  the  first  term,  which  is  4  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  while  the  registration  for  the  second 
term  is  467  or  9  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  finances  of  the  college  have  not  been  such  as  to  permit  of  any  material 
increase  in  equipment  during  the  year.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  list 
of  the  more  important  additions  that  should  be  made  to  our  Materials  Testing 
Laboratory.  That  list  is  still  applicable  and  more  might  be  added  to  it.  The 
work  of  this  laboratory  is  growing  in  its  usefulness  in  instruction  to  students,  and 
also  in  the  amount  of  commercial  testing  work  done,  which  is  both  a  help  to 
students  and  to  the  surrounding  community. 

The  demands  upon  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  have  been  heavy  throughout 
the  year.  The  space  available  for  experimental  and  research  work  is  so  limited 
that  we  are  unable  to  undertake  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  that  the  college 
should  be  doing.  Much  of  the  usefulness  of  the  canal  is  lost  by  its  not  being 
housed.  The  severity  of  our  winters  puts  it  out  of  commission  from  the 
first  of  December  to  the  first  of  April,  four  months,  or  nearly  half  of  the 
school  year.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  in  these  days  when  the  field  of 
hydraulics  is  attracting  such  wide  attention.  In  my  annual  report  for  1911-12, 
I  gave  these  figures.  "It  was  recently  reported  to  President  Taft,  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  over  30,000,000 
horse  power  from  the  water  supply  in  this  country."  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  rental  value  of  this  would  be  $10.00  per  horse  power,  or  an  income  of 
$300,000,000  per  year.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  field  of  hydraulics  is  attracting 
wide  attention.  Research  work  in  this  field,  which  in  a  large  degree  is  compara- 
tively new,  promises  much  in  the  way  of  results.  • 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  both  our  Materials  Testing  Laboratory 
and  our  Hydraulic  Laboratory  be  given  every  possible  aid.  New  engineering 
problems  are  rapidly  coming  before  us,  the  solution  of  which  must  be  worked  out 
in  laboratories  like  these. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  College  has  made  good  progress 
under  their  respective  heads.  Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  keep  the  teach- 
ing in  each  department  abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  important  that  these  depart- 
ments receive  every  possible  aid  for  their  further  development  and  extension. 
Nothing  could  help  them  more  than  the  enlargement  of  Lincoln  HalL  We  live 
in  hopes  that  this  may  be  accomplished  at  no  distant  date. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  there  are  at  least  two  lines 
of  our  work  that  call  for  special  consideration.  These  are  Highway  Engineering 
and  Sanitary  Engineering.    The  development  in  both  of  these  fields  is  very 
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marked  indeed.  Practically  every  state  in  the  Union  is  adopting  such  legisla- 
tion that  makes  of  them  matters  of  more  than  passing  moment  The  day  is  here 
when  we  must  extend  our  work  in  these  fields  sufficiently  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  progress.  I  am  sure  that  our  Faculty  will  have  some  recommendations  to 
make  upon  these  matters,  as  well  as  upon  others  the  coming  year. 

Last  year  I  took  occasion  to  compile  some  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  this 
college  and  as  they  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  just  what  it  stands  for,  namely,  a 
college  of  civil  engineering,  I  give  them. 

They  include  all  living  graduates  up  to  and  including  June,  1912. 

President  of  a  Republic I 

Presidents  of  Companies,  or  Corporations. 26 

Chief  Engineers 40 

Consulting  Engineers 04 

Contractors 34 

Practicing  Engineering  . . . 953 

Teaching  Engineering 69 


Lawyers 14 

Farmers 11 

Ministers  ... 5 

Doctors  ...       3 

Dentist I 

Total 1303 

If  we  coun(  the  chief  cngir.ivrs,  consulting  engineers,  contractors  and  those 
practicing,  then  83.7  per  cent  are  following  in  the  line  of  their  education.  If 
we  add  to  the  above  those  teaching  engineering,  then  89  per  cent  of  our  graduates 
are  following  their  chosen  profession. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  Haskell, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  a  report,  consideration  of  some  questions 
involving  the  welfare  of  Sibley  College  that  have  been  chiefly  suggested  by  the 
work  of  the  past  year. 

The  most  vitally  important  matter  to  Sibley  College  today  is  the  develop- 
ment and  fostering  of  scientific  research  applied  to  engineering  problems,  with 

le  College  may  add  its  share  to  the  data  of  engineering,  and  thus 
1  the  work  of  teaching — a  source  of  helpfulness  to  the  profession, 
le  College  may  thus  gain  dignified  publicity  and  maintain  and 
nding  among  like  institutions. 

ie  carrying  on  of  this  work  may  react  as  an  inspiration  on  the 
ineering  to  undergraduates. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 

For  several  years  and  especially  this  year  it  has  been  apparent  that  our 
fellowships  in  Sibley  College  have  not  attracted  strong  men  who  are  well  pre- 
pared for  important  research  work  in  engineering.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  fellowship  pays  about  $500  for  the  year,  of  which  $150  is  returned  for  tuition; 
this  leaves  $350  which  is  inadequate  to  pay  the  reasonable  living  expenses  of  a 
student  in  Ithaca  for  the  University  year.  Hence  no  man  can  accept  a  Cornell 
fellowship  unless  he  has  a  private  income.  It  is  certainly  "a  far  cry"  from  this 
to  the  original  intent  of  fellowships,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  fellowships  are  not 
accomplishing  the  object  for  which  they  were  established.  It  would  seem  that 
the  tuition  of  fellows  should  be  remitted  so  that  the  holder's  expenses  might  be 
provided  during  a  year  of  concentrated  work  on  engineering  research,  or  else 
that  the  fellowships  should  be  abolished  and  the  money  made  effective  elsewhere. 

INDUSTRIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

About  the  middle  of  the  past  year  there  was  established  in  Sibley  College  an 
industrial  fellowship  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  cement  used  in  making 
commercial  concrete.  This  fellowship  is  financed  by  the  Raymond  Concrete 
Pile  Company  of  New  York  City.  An  adequate  salary  is  paid  to  the  holder  of 
the  fellowship,  he  is  supplied  with  all  needed  apparatus  and  materials  and  con- 
trols the  entire  services  of  a  mechanician  for  the  construction  of  special  machines. 
The  University  puts  its  equipment  and  energies  at  the  disposal  of  the  fellow  in 
any  way  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  instruction.  A  funda- 
mental scientific  investigation  is  thus  under  way  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
man,  and  very  valuable  additions  to  engineering  knowledge  are  sure  to  result. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  fellowships  of  this  kind  may  be  established  in  the  future. 

RESEARCH  ON  FATIGUE  OF  METALS 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  concerning  materials  of  engineering  is 
"What  is  the  effect  of  repeated  stress-cycles  in  machine  parts  and  structures  ?" 
The  attempt  to  answer  this  question  has  taken  the  best  energies  of  several  noted 
scientific  experimenters  in  Germany  and  England  since  about  1859  but  the 
answer  is  not  yet  full  and  satisfactory.  It  is  a  question  of  prime  importance 
since  it  bears  on  the  endurance  or  failure  of  machines  and  structures  and  therefore 
on  safety  of  human  life  and  of  property. 

Recently  Professor  Upton  has  made  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  this 
problem;  he  has  reviewed  the  field  of  work  of  all  previous  experimenters,  has 
tested  all  their  conclusions;  has  adopted  new  and  fundamental  methods  for  ex- 
perimentation, and  has  designed  a  special  machine  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  successful  operation  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  and  which  is  on  the 
market  as  a  commercial  machine.  This  machine  gives  an  autographic  record 
of  both  stress  and  deformation  throughout  the  life  of  the  test  piece,  from  start  to 
rupture;  no  other  machine  has  done  this.  This  investigation  under  Professor 
Upton's  direction  is  to  be  carried  on  and  provision  is  made  for  it  out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  Sibley  College.  No  more  important  piece  of  work  has  ever  been 
undertaken  in  the  laboratories  of  Sibley  College,  and  there  is  promise  of  very 
important  results. 
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in  Education  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  which  will  be  further 
developed  by  the  new  professor  of  Rural  Education  just  appointed  for  next 
year.  The  present  plan  provides  for  giving  students  in  that  College  three  courses 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  preparatory  to  their  special  educational 
work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  They  will  take  Elementary  Psychology 
and  Educational  Psychology  in  their  Sophomore  year,  and  the  introductory  course 
in  the  Principles  of  Education  in  the  first  term  of  their  junior  year.  They  will 
then  be  free  to  elect  work  in  Rural  Education  during  the  remainder  of  their 
course.  We  hope  in  this  way  to  enable  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State  Department  for  a  college  gradu- 
uate  certificate.  There  is  a  steady  call  for  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture as  teachers.  At  present  the  only  kind  of  a  teacher's  certificate  which 
they  can  secure  is  a  limited  special  certificate,  and  it  happens  not  infrequently 
that  a  graduate  of  the  College  who  has  so  chosen  his  elective  work  as  to  prepare 
himself  thoroughly  in  one  or  more  branches  of  science  is  unable  to  secure  a  teach- 
er's certificate  covering  these  subjects. 

The  close  of  the  Summer  Session  of  19 14  brings  to  an  end  the  work  in  the 
University  of  Professor  Charles  DeGarmo,  after  a  service  of  sixteen  years  in 
Cornell.  Under  his  leadership  and  direction  the  Department  has  grown  steadily 
in  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  work.  Its  students  year  by  year  have  gone  into 
places  of  influence  in  the  educational  field.  With  one  accord  they  have  testified 
to  the  deep  influence  on  their  lives  of  association  with  him.  By  the  steady 
and  quiet  influence  of  his  own  high  personal  character,  no  less  than  by  his  un- 
selfish labors  as  a  teacher  and  constant  industry  as  a  writer,  Dr.  DeGarmo  has 
added  strength  not  only  to  his  department  but  to  the  college  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Professor  Whipple  has  maintained  the  high  efficiency  of  the  Educational 
Laboratory  in  its  regular  work,  and  has  also  extended  its  usefulness  outside  the 
University  in  several  ways.  He  has  conducted  a  series  of  tests  at  the  George 
Junior  Republic  and  has  also  examined  a  number  of  children  from  the  public 
schools  of  Ithaca.  Overtures  have  been  made  toward  establishing  a  permanent 
relation  between  the  Educational  Laboratory  and  the  Ithaca  school  system. 
Such  a  relation  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  service  both  to  the  students  of  educa- 
tion and  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  Throughout  the  country  cities  have  found 
it  profitable  to  provide  for  such  systematic  examination  and  testing  of  school 
children,  in  most  cases  by  the  appointment  of  a  specialist  at  considerable  expense. 
It  seems  likely  that  Ithaca  will  soon  avail  itself  of  the  unusual  facilities  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  the  University  equipment. 

During  the  year  Mr.  D.  Kennedy-Praser,  Carnegie  Fellow  in  Education  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  assistant  in  the  Educational  Laboratory, 
where  he  has  rendered  valuable  service.  With  Mr.  E.  J.  Anderson,  student  in 
the  Graduate  School,  he  has  carried  on  a  series  of  mental  tests  with  a  view  to 
establishing  certain  standards  of  performance  for  school  children  of  specified 
classes  and  more  particularly  for  students  in  the  high  school.  Fortunately  the. 
University  will  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Fraser's  marked  ability  and 
broad  and  thorough  training. 

During  the  year  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  voted  "that  a  student  who 
has  completed  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  his  senior  year  the  hours  necessary 
for  graduation  may  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  a  department,  and 
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of  the  director  of  the  School  of  Education,  be  allowed  to  do  practice  teaching 
for  the  remainder  of  his  senior  year  in  an  approved  high  school,  and  may  have  the 
time  thus  spent  counted  toward  the  residence  required  for  his  degree." 

In  New  York  City  provision  has  been  made  recently  for  "teachers  in  train- 
ing." An  applicant  for  appointment  as  teacher  in  training  must  have  a  college 
degree  and  must  be  recommended  by  the  college  authorities.  These  teachers 
are  placed  in  high  schools,  work  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
by  whom  all  their  work  is  supervised  day  by  day.    They  are  paid  a  small  salary. 

In  these  two  ways  opportunity  is  provided  for  some  of  our  students  to  gain 
experience  in  teaching  by  performing  actual  teaching  service  under  expert 
supervision.  But  the  number  thus  provided  for  cannot  be  large.  The  problem 
of  providing  some  practice  teaching  under  adequate  supervision  for  the  majority 
of  prospective  teachers  is  still  unsolved. 

The  educational  authorities  of  most  states  prescribe  now  professional  prepara- 
tion as  a  condition  of  license  to  teach  in  any  public  school.  New  York  State 
allows  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  temporary  two  year 
certificate  on  the  basis  of  the  A.B.  degree.  Before  such  teacher  can  continue 
work  for  a  third  year  examinations  in  fundamental  subjects  in  education  must  be 
passed  unless  such  subjects  have  been  taken  in  the  college  course. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  grants  no  teacher's  certificate 
without  adequate  proof  of  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  education. 
New  Jersey  has  adopted  the  most  stringent  rules  of  any  state  in  the  east. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  school  code  provides  that  a  college  graduate  shall  have 
completed  not  less  than  200  hours  work  in  pedagogical  subjects  as  a  condition 
for  a  teacher's  license. 

I  have  quoted  the  legislation  of  these  states  because  in  them  the  majority 
of  our  students  for  the  present  at  least  begin  their  work.  It  is  a  distinct 
disadvantage  to  the  prospective  teacher  not  to  have  made  professional  prepara- 
tion during  his  college  course.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  positive  bar  to  employment. 
School  authorities  are  recognizing  the  necessity  of  specific  pedagogical  training 
for  teachers.  They  seek  eagerly  college  trained  men  and  women  but  desire 
strongly  professional  training  even  where  they  do  not  insist  upon. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  repeating  from  former  reports  the  need  of  additional 
appropriations  for  our  work.  Hardly  a  department  in  the  University  is  so  handi- 
capped as  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  P.  Bristol, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:    I  beg  to  submit  my  ninth  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  July  6  to  August  14,  19 14. 
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TEACHING  STAFF 

One  hundred  forty-five  persons  gave  instruction,  of  whom  117  are  members 
of  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the  University  and  28  were  invited  from  other 
institutions.  I  name  only  new  members  of  the  staff  from  outside  Cornell:  A.  R. 
Brubacher,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schenectady;  Frank  Carney,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Denison  University;  A.  Kendall  Getman,  Cortland  Normal  School; 
David  Spence  Hill,  Director  of  Educational  Research,  New  Orleans;  W.  H. 
Hoerrner,  Colgate  University;  Helen  B.  Hoover,  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland;  Arthur  E.  Johnstone,  Teacher  of  Music,  New  York  City;  Ethel 
Roberts,  Teachers'  Training  College,  London,  England;  G.  J.  Raynor,  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Brooklyn;  B.  T.  Scales,  Perm.  Charter  School,  Philadelphia; 
Sheila  Sutherland,  Teachers'  Training  College,  London,  England;  H.  H.  Vaughan, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  can  but  repeat  previous  statements  that  all  of  the  staff  have  worked  loyally 
and  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  session.  Without  exception  the  testimony 
of  students  in  attendance  proves  that  success  has  been  reached. 

♦statistics  of  attendance 

1909       1910      1911       1012      1913       1914 

Teaching  staff 79  99  101  105  100  145 

Number  of  students 889  987  1029  1053  1098  1436 

Cornell  students  of  previous  year 375  387  404  405  41 1  510 

Former  Cornell  students 116  130  139  195  193  292 

Graduates  of  Cornell  University 22  37  28  34  57  60 

Graduates  of  other  colleges 141  145  185  172  222  203 

Non-graduates  from  other  colleges 62  136  129  137  144  210 

New  York  State 372  428  424  467  469  721 

Outside  New  York  State 517  559  605  586  629  715 

NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  ATTENDANCE 

1909   1910    19x1    19x2   1913   1914 

Whole  number 331  377  400  437  598  602 

Teaching  in  Colleges 40  26  41  30  42  38 

Normal  schools 15  15  13  10  21  13 

High  Schools 129  160  161  166  186  166 

Elementary  Schools 131  134  100  135  236  255 

Private  Schools 11  3  6  15  23  11 

Superintendence  and  Supervision 21  39  79  81  90  97 

The  states  from  which  ten  or  more  teachers  attended  are:  New  York,  272; 
Pennsylvania,  134;  New  Jersey,  39;  Massachusetts,  26;  Maryland,  14;  Con- 
necticut, 13;  Indiana,  13;  Ohio,  12;  Virginia,  10. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

Each  year  makes  it  clearer  that  the  University's  most  direct,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  service  to  primary  and  secondary  schools  is  given  in  the  Summer 
Session.  A  comparison  of  the  announcements  for  the  various  colleges  of  the 
University  during  the  winter  with  that  of  the  Summer  Session  shows  in  the 
latter  a  much  greater  proportion  of  work  planned  with  reference  to  teachers. 


♦The  statistics  given  for  19 14  include  and  classify  teaching  staff  and  attendance  in  Agriculture 
as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University.  Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
have  not  been  included  in  previous  years. 
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The  arrangement  and  program  of  the  summer  session  clearly  points  the  way  to 
be  followed  as  far  as  possible  during  the  winter.  It  is  only  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion that  the  work  in  "Education"  finds  adequate  expression.  The  training 
of  teachers,  for  the  great  field  of  secondary  education  in  particular,  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  University.  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  when  the  Summer  Session  was  established  I  have  as  director  kept  the 
purpose  there  indicated  steadily  in  view.  It  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the 
Summer  Session  to  develop  university  departments.  It  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  purpose  to  duplicate  departments.  All  work  in  "Education"  is  strong  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  close  touch  with  the  various  departments  of  instruction 
in  the  University.  But  where,  as  in  Cornell  at  present,  departments  are  unable 
to  provide  distinctive  instruction  for  teachers,  actual  or  prospective,  such  in- 
struction must  in  some  way  be  supplied.  This  supplementing  of  our  regular 
work  by  specially  chosen  teachers  from  the  field  of  secondary  education  has 
proved  very  successful,  and  to  it  the  session  owes  not  a  little  of  its  success. 

GENERAL  COMMENT 

The  statistics  of  our  attendance,  and  no  less  the  statements  of  the  teaching 
staff,  show  a  very  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  students. 
We  have  this  year  a  smaller  number  of  students  who  failed  in  their  work  during 
the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  we  have  enrolled  more  undergraduates 
seeking  to  get  ahead  in  their  course,  or  to  enlarge  by  attendance  in  the  summer  the 
range  of  their  studies.  This  change  in  the  character  of  students  in  attendance 
has  been  specially  marked  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  where  the  most 
advanced  courses  have  been  better  attended  than  ever  before. 

The  advantage  of  thorough  organization,  of  a  definite  and  complete  program 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  competent  teachers,  is  very  evident  in  the  continued 
success  of  the  Department  of  Music.  Here  a  specific  course  of  training  for  super- 
visors of  Music  is  continued  through  four  summers.  More  than  two  hundred 
students  have  registered  in  it  this  year.  Twenty  students  who  had  completed 
this  four  year  course  returned  this  year  for  additional  work.  Closely  connected 
with  the  work  in  Music  has  been  that  in  Physical  Training  by  the  Misses  Suther- 
land and  Roberts  of  the  Teachers'  Training  College,  London,  England.  The 
underlying  principle  in  their  work  has  been  that  of  rhythmic  movement  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  give  the  best  physical  exercise.  These  ladies  have  been 
untiring  in  their  labor  and  have  held  evening  classes  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  students  wishing  to  enroll  in  them.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  most  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  work  with  two  classes  of  children  of  different,  ages  and 
with  classes  of  adults  was  given.  Bailey  Hall  was  filled  with  an  interested  and 
pleased  company. 

Following  up  the  plan  of  a  special  table  for  advanced  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  German  we  have  been  able  through  the  interest  and  efforts  of  Professor 
Davidsen  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Undritz  to  maintain  a  Deutsches  Haus,  where 
eleven  teachers  of  German  have  lived  during  the  session,  using  German  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  house,  and  also  a  special  table  in  Prudence  Risley  Hall.  The  direct 
advantages  of  this  arrangement,  supplementing  the  class  work  of  the  department, 
can  hardly  be  over-stated.  Without  exception  the  members  of  this  family  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  entire  plan. 
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Mention  should  be  made  of  the  highly  efficient  work  done  in  new  lines  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Vaughan  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  gave  third  year  work 
in  Spanish,  and  also  a  special  training  course  for  teachers  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Ray&or  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  conducted  with  marked 
efficiency  two  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  and  for  commercial  high 
schools.  In  these  classes,  given  this  year  for  the  first  time,  the  numbers  have 
not  been  large.  Their  success,  however,  is  undoubted  and  the  work  ought  to  be 
continued. 

With  this  session  the  teaching  work  of  Professor  Charles  DeGarmo  is  brought 
to  a  close.  He  has  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Summer  Session  since  he 
came  to  Cornell  and  was  its  first  director.  His  teaching  in  the  class  room,  his 
kindly  counsel  and  advice  outside,  his  constant  interest  in  Education  and  all 
engaged  in  it,  have  been  an  inspiration  and  a  help  to  hundreds  of  our  students. 
All  of  them  will  join  with  his  associates  in  the  Summer  Session  to  wish  him 
many  years  of  good  health  and  useful  activity. 

For  the  general  interests  of  the  session  we  have  as  in  past  years  had  a  number 
of  evening  lectures.  The  President  of  the  University  opened  the  course  by  a 
lecture  on  the  Balkan  Wars,  attended  by  an  audience  which  crowded  Sibley 
Dome.  This  lecture,  to  a  degree  hardly  anticipated  at  the  time  it  was  given, 
proved  the  best  possible  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  of 
the  larger  war  which  began  a  month  later.  The  second  lecture  on  the  latter  was 
given  early  in  August  by  Professor  Sill,  who  reviewed  in  a  scholarly  way  the 
causes  of  the  great  war.  We  are  indebted  to  Professors  S.  H.  Gage,  V.  A.  Moore, 
and  Nathaniel  Schmidt  for  able  addresses  on  topics  in  their  own  fields  of  study. 

Other  lectures  have  been  given  by  members  of  the  staff  at  various  times,  and 
we  have  had  as  usual  the  bi-weekly  recitals  by  Mr.  Quarles  on  the  Sage  Chapel 
organ.  The  annual  concert  by  the  chorus  of  the  Department  of  Music  was  pleasing 
and  afforded  also  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  new  organ  in  Bailey  Hall.  Excur- 
sions both  for  study  and  for  recreation  have  gone  on  as  usual.  The  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  women  students  has  been  materially  improved  by  the  opening 
of  Prudence  Risley  Hall.  The  tendency  to  excess  of  social  dissipation  noted  last 
year  has  been  lacking  the  present  summer. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  the  Summer  Session,  with  its  present  pro- 
posed work,  and  its  organization  essentially  unchanged,  has  a  distinct  place  in 
the  University.  A  full  "term"  or  "quarter"  could  not  replace  it,  desirable  as 
such  additional  term  may  be.  The  fixed  dates  of  the  public  school  year  in  this 
state,  and  some  others,  makes  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  begin  work  before 
July  4  and  impracticable  for  them  to  continue  longer  than  six  weeks.  For  this 
large  body  the  University  must  continue  to  provide  means  of  preparation  for 
work  and  of  improved  scholarship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Bristol, 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ADVISER  OF  WOMEN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report. as  Adviser  of  Women. 

The  attendance  of  women  students  continues  to  increase  steadily.  The  total 
registration  for  the  year  was  534,  an  increase  of  68  over  that  of  last  year.  The 
subjoined  table  shows  the  increase  in  attendance  during  the  last  five  years,  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  the  women  students  among  the  various  colleges. 

Year  Grad.  Arts  Law  Med.  V.M.      Ag.  Arch.  Total  Dup.  Net  total 

1909-10  52  274  i  25  i          57        5  415  18         397 

1910-11  64  262  1  27  90        4  448  20         428 

1911-12  70  244  1  21  121        2  459  12         447 

1912-13  60  233  3  17  169        3  485  19        4^6 

I9I3-I4  56  244  2  25  213        4  544  10         534 

Of  the  534  women  registered  in  the  University,  21  were  in  the  medical  college 
in  New  York  City,  leaving  a  total  of  512  registered  in  Ithaca  during  the  year. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  summer  session  and  of  the  winter  course  in  agriculture. 

RESIDENCE 

Of  the  total  number  registered  during  the  year,  not  all  are,  of  course,  in  resi- 
dence at  any  one  time.  Two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester,  there  were 
registered  each  semester  at  the  office  of  the  Adviser  of  Women  479  students,  dis- 
tributed according  to  residence  as  follows: 

FIRST  TERM 

Sage  College 157 

Sage  College  Cottage   19 

Prudence  Risley  Hall  1 14 

Total  in  dormitories  290 

At  home 91 

With  relatives   21 

Working  in  private  families 57 

Living  out  by  permission 20 

189 

Total  outside 

479      479 

SECOND   TERM 

Sage  College 135 

Sage  College  Cottage   20 

Prudence  Risley  Hall  141 

Total  in  dormitories  296 

At  home   84 

With  relatives 21 

Working  in  private  families 43 

Living  out  by  permission 35 

183 

Total  outside  

479      479 
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With  the  opening  of  Prudence  Risley  Hall  in  September,  the  University  revived 
an  old  rule  requiring  women  students  to  reside  in  the  dormitories,  unless  permis- 
sion to  live  elsewhere  should  be  given  by  the  Committee  on  Residential  Halls. 
This  permission  could  be  obtained  only  on  petition  and  was  given  only  to  grad- 
uate students  or  others  of  mature  years,  to  those  whose  limited  financial  resources 
made  it  necessary,  or  to  those  whose  health  demanded  greater  quiet  than  is 
obtainable  in  a  large  dormitory.  About  seventy-five  such  permissions  were 
given  in  all.  The  rule  has  worked  admirably  and  its  enforcement  should  be  con- 
tinued under  the  same  restrictions.  The  student  desiring  such  permission  must 
obtain  her  petition  blank  from  the  Adviser  of  Women,  who  thus  has  opportunity 
to  go  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  to  give  advice  and  assistance 
wherever  it  seems  necessary  or  likely  to  be  helpful.  This  has  already  led  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  a  number  of  personal  problems  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  come  to  my  notice. 

DORMITORIES 

The  direct  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  students  living  in  the  dormitories, 
and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  their  social  life  has  rested  upon  the  War- 
dens, whose  duties  throughout  the  year  have  been  faithfully,  efficiently,  and 
loyally  discharged. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  completion  of  the  rooms  in  Prudence  Risley  Hall  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  college,  and  the  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of 
places  that  would  be  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  students  this  year,  made  it 
seem  inadvisable  to  give  up  Sage  College  Cottage  until  after  the  opening  of  the 
University.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  rooms  in  Prudence  Risley  Hall,  however, 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  the  Committee  on  Residential 
Halls,  fearful  of  the  fire  risk  in  Sage  Cottage,  requested  the  students  resident  there 
to  move  into  one  of  the  other  dormitories.  On  each  occasion,  however,  they 
demurred  so  strongly  that  they  were  allowed  to  remain  and«the  Cottage  has  re- 
mained in  use  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  opening  of  the  University  in  September,  Prudence  Risley  Hall  was  still 
far  from  completion.  Only  the  dormitory  rooms  were  habitable  at  all  and  not  all 
the  furniture  had  arrived  even  for  them.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  incon- 
venience and  discomfort  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  the 
girls  was  excellent.  They  treated  the  experience  as  an  adventure — a  sort  of 
"camping  out" — and  made  light  of  their  discomforts  until  the  cold  weather  set 
in,  when  they  began  to  grow  somewhat  impatient.  Fortunately  the  weather 
remained  propitious  until  almost  Christmas  time,  and  with  the  opening  of 
college  after  the  holidays  it  was  possible  at  last  to  begin  serving  meals  in  the  build- 
ing. The  work  of  finishing  and  decoration  has  gone  forward  slowly  all  year  as 
opportunity  offered  but  will  not  be  completed  until  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
University  this  fall. 

The  beauty  and  convenience  of  this  building  have  not  only  brought  added  pleas- 
ure and  comfort  to  the  personal  lives  of  the  girls;  they  have  also  stimulated,  if  they 
have  not  caused,  certain  very  desirable  developments  in  the  community  life. 
The  attractive  recreation  room,  with  its  small  but  excellently  arranged  stage,  has 
given  new  ambition  to  the  dramatic  club,  which  is  steadily  improving  the  quality 
of  its  work;  and  the  fraternities  have  this  spring  held  their  dancing  parties  in  this 
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beautiful  hall,  instead  of  down  town,  as  heretofore.  The  supplementary 
dining  room,  with  its  possibility  of  complete  privacy,  has  proved  large  enough  an 
occasion  for  holding  class  suppers  and  club  banquets  of  various  sorts  and  promises 
to  become  popular  for  such  purposes.  The  possibility  of  thus  centering  the  social 
life  of  our  women  students  in  one  of  our  own  college  buildings,  and  that  build- 
ing one  which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  has  numerous  and  obvious  advantages. 

It  has  been  decided  for  the  present  at  least  to  distribute  the  students  between 
these  two  buildings  on  a  class  basis,  putting  sister  classes  together — the  seniors  and 
the  sophomores  in  Prudence  Risley  Hall,  and  the  juniors  and  freshmen  in  Sage 
College.  A  uniform  price  is  to  be  charged  for  residence,  covering  room,  board 
and  laundry. 

The  manifest  advantages  of  the  new  building  have  made  more  patent  than  ever 
some  of  the  shortcomings  inevitable  in  a  building  so  old  as  Sage  College.  I  was 
convinced  that  most  of  these  defects  were  not  irremediable,  however,  and  the 
Committee  on  Residential  Halls,  having  been  similarly  persuaded,  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  has  been  authorized  to  make  this  sum- 
mer certain  changes  in  the  first  floor  rooms  of  the  building,  which  will,  I  am 
certain,  add  greatly  to  its  attractiveness  and  comfort.  Additional  outside  fire 
escapes  have  also  been  ordered  for  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  building,  to  be 
added  this  summer;  and  studies  have  been  made  for  extensive  improvements  in  the 
bathrooms,  the  execution  of  which  will,  however,  have  to  be  postponed  to  another 
year.  When  these  changes  have  all  been  completed,  Sage  College,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  women's  dormitories  in  the  country,  will  be  in  very  excellent  con- 
dition,— safe,  sanitary,  and  attractive. 

The  management  of  the  dormitories  and  dining  rooms  continues  to  be  very  sat- 
isfactory. Remarkably  few  criticisms  of  food  or  service  have  been  brought  to  me. 
With  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  payments — a  single  charge  for  residence  for 
the  year, — and  the  organization  of  the  service  for  a  new  building,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  misunderstandings,  friction  and  failure  to  reach  high  standards 
of  service.  None  of  these  things  happened  and  the  business  management  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  this  year  of  "beginnings"  has  passed  so  harmoniously  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

SOCIAL   LIFE 

The  social  life  of  the  students  has  been  sufficiently  full  and  varied.  With 
the  opening  of  the  new  dormitory,  it  was  decided  that  the  annual  reception 
to'the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  held  in  alternate  years  in  each 
building,  and  that  it  should  be  given  this  year  in  Prudence  Risley  Hall.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly held  on  the  evening  of  February  13,  the  Wardens  of  the  two  dormitories 
and  the  women  of  the  two  upper  classes  acting  as  hostesses.  The  entertainment 
consisted  of  a  musicale  given  in  the  great  dining  hall,  followed  by  a  reception 
in  the  main  hall.  The  recreation  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  was 
thrown  open  for  dancing.  The  building  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  larger 
social  purposes  of  this  sort. 

The  pressure  of  social  activities  upon  considerable  numbers  of  our  women  stu- 
dents is  very  great.  As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in  an  article  in  the  Alumni 
News,  the  women  of  Cornell,  unlike  those  of  most  co-educational  colleges,  have 
organized  their  social  and  other  non-academic  activities  to  a  very  large  extent 
separately  from  those  of  the  men.  They  have  here  practically  the<<life"of  the  sep- 
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arate  woman's  college,  and  this  in  itself  makes  heavy  demands  upon  them.  They 
have  in  addition,  however,  and  of  late  in  rapidly  increasing  measure,  to  meet  the 
usual  social  demands  of  the  co-educational  college.  The  old  traditional  opposi- 
tion to  co-education  seems  to  be  rapidly  breaking  down;  but  this  growing  cor- 
diality between  the  men  and  the  women  students,  desirable  as  it  may  be  from 
many  points  of  view,  brings  also  its  problems.  Last  year  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  felt  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  health  and  scholarship  to  place 
definite  restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  social  diversion  that  its  members  might 
indulge  in,  and  in  the  revision  of  its  rules  this  spring  it  carried  these  restrictions 
still  further. 

In  its  efforts  to  control  the  social  life  of  its  members,  the  Women's  Student 
Government  Association  here  at  Cornell  finds  itself  very  much  handicapped  by  the 
almost  entire  lack  of  any  sort  of  social  control  over  the  men  students.  In  most  of 
the  other  great  co-educational  universities,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  the  institution 
itself  recognizes  an  equal  responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  social  life  of  both  its 
men  and  its  women  students.  Through  a  Social  Committee,  composed  sometimes 
of  faculty  members  only,  sometimes  of  both  faculty  and  students,  most  of  these 
institutions  fix  the  times,  places,  number,  and  closing  hours  for  the  social  func- 
tions for  the  year  and  no  others  may  be  held  without  special  permission  from  the 
committee. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  general  control,  the  Women's  Student  Government 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  standards  it  has  set  and  main- 
tained. Five  years  ago  I  found  among  the  printed  rules  of  the  Association  one 
requiring  women  students  to  be  in  from  parties  and  dances  at  1 130,  but  I  found 
also  that  the  rule  was  quite  as  often  broken  as  kept.  Today  the  infringement 
of  this  rule  is  regarded  as  a  very  serious  matter  demanding  rigorous  penalization, 
and  it  is  practically  never  broken  except  through  accident  of  some  sort.  Begin- 
ning next  fall  a  new  rule  will  become  effective,  requiring  that  all  parties  and 
dances  at  which  university  women  are  hostesses — all  social  affairs,  that  is,  that  are 
under  their  control — shall  close  promptly  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  other  words,  and 
this  is  the  argument  which  the  revision  committee  of  the  Association  used  in  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  rule,  while  they  recognize  their  powerlessness  to  control 
the  general  social  life  of  the  university,  they  wish  in  such  portion  of  that  life  as 
is  within  their  control  to  set  such  standards  as  seem  to  them  reasonable  and  whole- 
some and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  this  community  as  a  body  of  young 
persons  gathered  primarily  for  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  purposes. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

The  work  of  the  Student  Government  Association  continues  to  grow  more 
effective.  The  plan  of  holding  monthly  mass  meetings,  inaugurated  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  has  been  adhered  to  this  year  and  has  given  an  invaluable  opportun- 
ity for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  concern  and  for  the  creation  of  an 
effective  public  opinion.  In  November  the  Association  sent  two  representatives  as 
usual  to  the  Conference  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Student  Government 
Organizations  held  this  year  at  Swarthmore  College.  While  these  meetings  are  not 
without  value  to  us,  our  representatives  report  each  year  that  many  of  the  problems 
most  pressing  in  our  Association  receive  little  or  no  discussion  at  this  conference 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  institutions  represented  are  co-educa- 
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tional.  Our  Association  has  therefore  opened  correspondence  with  the  Middle 
Western  Intercollegiate  Association  for  Women's  Self  Government  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  we  might  not  more  fittingly  find  a  place  in  that  conference. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Health  conditions  among  the  women  have  been  excellent  throughout  the  year. 
There  was  reported  to  my  office  a  total  of  87  admissions  to  the  Infirmary,  12  of 
these  being  second  admissions,  leaving  thus  75  persons  admitted  as  against  123 
last  year.  The  great  majority  of  these  admissions  were  for  very  slight  illnesses 
that  could  have  been  entirely  avoided  by  a  rational  hygiene.  The  only  contagious 
disease  was  measles,  of  which  there  were  eight  cases.  There  were  six  operations 
for  appendicitis,  all  entirely  successful. 

I  note  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Parker  as  medical  examiner  and  ad- 
viser for  the  women.  Her  work  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  her  influ- 
ence in  creating  among  the  students  a  wholesome  attitude  of  mind  on  health  ques- 
tions and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  health  as  a  condition  of  efficiency 
has  been  excellent. 

Fire  drills  have  been  conducted  in  Sage  College  and  Sage  Cottage  as  heretofore. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  girls  following  the  great  fire  at  Wellesley  College,  the  efficiency 
of  the  Wellesley  fire  drill  was  pointed  out  and  a  renewed  appeal  made  to  them  to 
realize  their  individual  responsibility  in  this  matter.  As  noted  above,  additional 
fire  escapes  have  been  ordered  for  the  north  and  south  ends  of  Sage  College.  The 
drill  is  now  being  entirely  reorganized  and  the  new  plan  will  be  tried  out  and 
perfected  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  University  in  the  fall. 

A  greater  effort  than  usual  was  made  this  year  to  protect  the  women  students 
from  the  dangers  of  the  lake.  A  new  rule  was  formulated  requiring  not  only  that 
the  student  should  have  filed  a  permit  from  parent  or  guardian,  but  also  that 
she  should  each  time,  before  going  on  the  lake,  notify  the  Warden  or  the  Adviser 
of  Women,  giving  her  full  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  craft  to  be  used,  the 
expected  time  of  return,  etc.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  University,  I  took 
the  further  precaution  also  of  sending  a  letter  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all 
non-resident  women  students,  enclosing  a  reprint  of  certain  extracts  from  an 
article  in  the  Era  by  Mr.  Courtney  on  the  dangers  of  the  lake,  and  saying  that  we 
felt  that  parents  should,  before  issuing  permits,  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions. The  letter  brought  many  replies,  all  of  them  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
precautions  taken. 

The  work  of  vocational  advising  has  gone  on  as  before.  This  work  has  appar- 
ently become  known  outside  the  University  and  I  have  received  inquiries  about 
it  from  a  number  of  institutions,  among  them  institutions  so  widely  separated 
as  the  universities  of  Texas,  Minnesota,  and  Chicago.  My  efforts  in  this  field  were 
ably  supplemented  this  year  by  a  visit  from  Miss  Mary  Snow,  in  charge  of  the 
research  work  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New  York.  The 
girls  found  her  lecture  delightfully  amusing  as  well  as  inspiring  and  helpful,  and 
the  personal  conferences,  which  many  of  them  had  with  her  later,  proved  both 
enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gertrude  S .  Martin, 

University  Adviser  of  Women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  eighteenth  annual  report  as 
Registrar  of  the  University.  The  report  covers  the  academic  year  1913-14, 
including  the  Summer  Session  of  19 14. 

THE  YEAR 

Days        Sun-       Holi-    Vaoa- 
in  Session    days       days      tion     Total 

First  term,  Sept.  22-Feb.  4 103  15          3                  121 

First  term,  vacation,  Feb.  5, 6 2          2 

Christmas  vacation,  Dec.  21-Jan.  4 15        15 

Second  term,  Feb.  7-June  17 105  18          1                  124 

Easter  vacation,  Apnl  2-April  8 7          7 

Summer  vacation,  June  1 8- July  5 ..         18         18 

Summer  Session,  July  6-Aug.  14 35  5                              40 

Summer  vacation,  Aug.  15-Sept.  20 37        37 

In  addition  to  the  243  days  in  session  given  above,  the  University  Library 
was  open  every  day  in  the  year  except  holidays  and  there  was  no  time  during 
the  year  when  college  activities  entirely  ceased.  The  shops  and  some  of  the 
laboratories  were  also  open  during  nearly  all  the  vacation  period  for  special  work. 

STUDENTS 

The  table  given  on  page  lxvi,  which  shows  the  attendance  for  191 3-1 4, 
gives  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  instruction  this  year,  including 
those  in  the  1914  Summer  Session,  in  the  1914  Summer  School  in  Agriculture,  in 
the  1914  Summer  Graduate  work,  in  the  1913-14  Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture, 
and  in  the  Third  Term  in  Agriculture,  but  excluding  duplicates,  as  6,496  an  increase 
over  last  year's  attendance  of  181. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  attendance  in  each  course  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  in  1868.  Previous  to  1897  optional  and  special  students 
were  separately  tabulated,  but  now  these  are  distributed  as  far  as  possible  among 
the  groups  to  which  they  belong. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  regular  students  this  year  is  212.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  table  includes  short  winter  and 
summer  course  students  only  as  separately  tabulated. 

MATRICULATES 

The  following  table  shows  that  2261  students  have  registered  during  the 
present  year  for  the  first  time.    The  table  also  shows  the  method  of  admission. 
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Students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Summer  Session  and  in  the  Summer 
School  in  Agriculture  are  not  considered  as  matriculants,  but  for  convenience  are 
listed  in  this  table. 

Graduates 98      Coll.  Ent.  Board  Exams 14 

Advanced  standing   224      Medical  (N.  Y.  City) 48 

Regents'  credentials 476  Medical  (Ithaca)    

School  certificates    587      Veterinary  students 39 

By  examination   6      Summer  session  (1914) 489 

As  special  students 82  Summer  School  in  Agr.  (1914)    ...  179 

Summer  Graduate  work  19 14 19 

Total 2261 

The  small  number  entering  by  some  of  the  above  methods  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  methods  have  been  combined  in  a  single  case,  the  student,  how- 
ever, being  listed  in  the  group  to  which  the  major  portion  of  his  entrance  belongs. 


ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  all  credentials  presented  by  applicants  coming 
from  other  institutions.  This  system  has  given  uniformity  of  action  on  similar 
certificates  when  the  applicants  enter  different  colleges  at  this  University. 

In  the  following  lists  should  be  included  properly  a  number  of  cases  of  special 
students,  who  coming  from  other  colleges,  would  have  been  eligible  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing.  Such  students,  however,  preferred  to  be  admitted  as 
specials.  Some  later  changed  to  a  regular  course  but  are  not  included  in  these 
tables. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  as  candidates  for  the 
first  degree  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ascertained, 
as  follows.  The  former  courses  in  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Medical  Preparatory, 
and  Optional  have  been  omitted  from  the  table  but  the  numbers  have  been 
retained  in  the  totals: 

Civil  Mech.  For-  No.  of 

Year  Arte    Phil.    Let.      Sci.    Agri.    Arch.   Bng.   Eng.  estry  Law*  Vet.  Med.Cases 

1886-87  2  8  I  4  I  4  618 50 

1887-88  6  4  i  1  11       10 37 

1888-89  5  6  6  1  2  12      21  58 

1889-90  4  5  6  3  2  1  2      25 50 

1890-91  8  8  2  4  1  14      28 65 

1891-92  7  9  2  5  2  2  10      52 89 

1892-93  6  6  1  8  6  11       44 87 

1893-94  5  6  5  8  6  6      56 94 

1894-95  4  2  3  3  2  3  644 71 

1895-96  5  11  4  7  3  3  9      33 85 

1896-97  10  4  2  4  3  3  11       42            12      5  100 

1897-98  11  6  7  9  2  15       41             15       1  108 

♦No  data  prior  to  1806-7. 
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Civil   Mech.  For- 


No.of 


Year 

Arts    PhQ.    Let.      Sci.    Agri. 

Arch. 

Bng. 

Eng.  estry  Law*  Vet.  Med.  Cam 

I898-99 

27         6          I          7         5 

3 

16 

56        2        6        3        2      134 

1899-OO 

28 

1        5 

3 

25 

64        I        7        4      ..       138 

1900-OI 

37 

4 

6 

6 

64        3      IO        2        2      I34 

I90I-02 

38       • 

9 

2 

29 

92      5      7     ••       2     184 

1902-03 

33 

8 

2 

24 

105      9     12       1             194 

IOO3-O4 

31 

9 

5 

39 

112 

911     207 

IOO4-05 

29 

9 

5 

44 

IOI 

3     ■•      ••     191 

1905-06 

39 

14 

8 

36 

89     • 

1             . .      187 

1906-07 

40 

19 

5 

55 

86     . 

15     . .      . .     220 

1907-08 

43 

22 

10 

60 

79     • 

11     . .      . .     225 

1908-09 

37 

21 

10 

53 

7i     ■ 

5       1       5     203 

I909-IO 

47 

41 

7 

30 

88     . 

9                    222 

I9IO-II 

41 

44 

8 

44 

47     • 

.     11     ..      ..      195 

I9II-I2 

36       . 

52 

6 

38 

57     • 

7      4            200 

1912-13 

57 

76 

8 

39 

44     • 

7       1             232 

1913-14 

58 

76 

5 

31 

47     • 

.    4  7     • •     • -     224 

♦No  data  prior  to  1806-97. 

Of 'the  224  admitted  in  1913-14,  79  registered  as  freshmen,  84  as  sophomores, 
38  as  juniors,  and  23  as  seniors. 

During  the  last  twenty-eight  years  there  have  been  admitted  from  over  500 
other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  3,984  students.  The  distribution  of  these 
students  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  xciii  of  the  Report  for  the 
year  1907-08. 


ADMISSION  ON  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE,  REGENTS'  CREDENTIALS,  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  Registrar  has  charge  of  the  credentials  of  those  entering  by  school  certifi- 
cate, by  Regents'  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  including  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  applicants  admitted  by  school 
certificate,  by  Regents1  credentials,  and  by  examinations,  has  been  as  follows: 

•98-0  *9t-40  *00.1  »01-a  HS-I  K»-4  «04-fi  iOM  K*-7  1(17-8  *0t-9  *0»-10  '10-11  »IUU  *ll.U  •lt.14 

Certificate 109  275  206  357  308  315  3X7  380  324  465  578  574  5*4  517  6ox  587 

Regents 154  164  198  212  219  220  238  233  185  244  287  329  311  420  404  476 

Examination 22  24  26  39  19  18  27  18  18  41  12  14   8  12   ix    6 

Coll.  Ent.  Exam.  Bd 9  n  20  27  29  37  33  23  27  14  18   13   14 

N.  Y.  C.  Ex 29   9   5 

Total  375  463  520  617  557  573  609  658  584  792  905  944  857  967  1029  1083 

The  Regents'  credentials  mentioned  above  do  not  include  medical  and  veter- 
inary students  certificates. 

The  discrepancy  in  numbers  in  the  freshman  class  compared  with  those  given 
in  the  Catalogue,  is  due  to  students  being  there  listed  as  freshmen  because  of  some 
shortage  when  otherwise  they  belong  to  a  higher  class.  In  191 2-13  and  there- 
after, students  are  registered  with  the  class  with  which  they  intend  to  gradu- 
ate.   The  tables  now  give  a  clearer  statement  of  the  distribution  by  classes. 

The  small  number  credited  to  entrance  by  examination  would  become  much 
larger  if  those  taking  a  few  examinations  to  make  up  a  shortage  in  another  group 
were  included.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  student  enter  partly  by  certificate, 
partly  by  examination,  and  partly  by  College  Board  examination.  The  com- 
bining of  school  with  Regents'  credentials,  however,  is  not  a  common  method  of 
admission  and  is  employed  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  entering  entirely  by  our  examinations  is 
small.  Entrance  examinations  are  held  at  Ithaca  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  and  as  students  may  graduate  at  midyear  a  considerable  number  are  enabled 
to  enter  at  that  time  and  save  a  half  year.  Students  who  complete  the  require- 
ment for  their  degrees  may  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  vacation,  or  in  June  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Thirty-four 
received  degrees  in  September,  1912,  fifty-five  in  September,  1913,  eighty-five  in 
February,  19 13  and  seventy-one  in  February,  19 14.  The  preparatory  schools 
are  now  better  acquainted  with  our  entrance  requirements.  Certain  Regents' 
credentials  admit  to  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Law, 
and  to  the  four  and  one-half  and  five  year  courses  in  Architecture,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Mechanical  Engineering  and  under  certain  conditions  relieve  the  students 
from  taking  entrance  examinations.  The  results  of  Regents  examinations  for 
single  subjects  are  accepted  if  the  grade  be  at  least  60%.  The  failure  of  students 
to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  before  completing  the  high  school  course 
influences  others  to  complete  their  course  in  school  and  enter  the  University  by 
certificate. 

PETITIONS  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  usual  form  of  petition  has  been  continued  by  the  several  faculties.  Where 
the  petition  relates  to  routine  matters  and  a  mere  change  of  registration  of  studies, 
a  much  simpler  method  has  been  adopted  for  changes  in  registration,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  registration  rules  has  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
students'  records. 

The  registration  of  old  students  takes  place  after  the  matriculation  of  new 
students.  This  allows  new  students  a  day  to  arrange  their  work  before  instruc- 
tion begins.  Old  students  are  not  required  to  be  at  the  University  until  the  day 
preceding  the  one  on  which  instruction  begins.  The  system  of  consulting  new 
students  in  September  in  groups  alphabetically  arranged,  and  of  sending  out  by 
mail  permits  and  blanks  for  registration,  has  solved  the  problem  of  overcrowding 
at  registration  and  gives  each  student  abundant  time  to  get  started  aright.  Per- 
mits and  blank  forms  for  registration  for  old  students  are  also  mailed  during  the 
summer  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  The  congestion  at  the  registration  rooms  in 
September  is  much  relieved. 

DEGREES 

The  inserted  table  gives  the  number  admitted  to  graduation  at  the  19 14  Com- 
mencement as  well  as  those  of  former  years.  15,625  degrees  have  been  conferred, 
but  there  are  some  duplicates  between  the  first  and  second  degrees.  One  degree 
(M.D.)  was  conferred  in  1899,  but  in  1907  was  revoked  because  the  candidate 
declined  to  accept  it.  One  degree  (D.V.M.)  was  conferred  in  June,  1905,  but 
owing  to  a  technicality  was  withdrawn  and  conferred  again  June,  1906,  while 
another  degree  (D.  V.M.)  was  conferred  in  1907  but  dated  as  June,  1906.  The  two 
degrees  (M.D.)  listed  as  February,  1912,  were  conferred  after  June,  1911,  and 
before  February,  191 2,  at  the  dates  when  the  candidates  became  of  proper  age. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  discriminate  between  closely  allied  degrees,  but  such  have 
been  grouped  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  number  in  each  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  F.  Hoy, 

Registrar. 
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APPENDIX  XVI 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OP  THE 

ASSOCIATE  ALUMNI,  1913-1914 

An  awakened  interest  in  the  University  has  shown  itself  among  Cornellians 
during  the  past  year.  Prom  many  quarters  have  come  evidences  of  intensified 
loyalty  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  manifestations  of  desires  to  aid.  The  Board 
of  Directors  have  endeavored  to  make  available  the  organization  of  the  Associate 
Alumni  for  specific  and  useful  work. 

Committees  were  designated  consisting  in  each  case  of  a  director  as  chairman 
who  chose  as  his  committee  associate  four  members  of  the  Associate  Alumni 
other  than  officers  or  directors,  and  to  each  committee  there  was  assigned  for 
their  consideration,  one  of  the  duties  specifically  enumerated  in  Section  9  of  the 
By-Laws,  and  instructions  were  given  to  report  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Board. 

Certain  of  these  duties  require  attention  regularly  each  year,  and  to  that 
extent  are  somewhat  routine,  but  nevertheless  important.  They  were  faith- 
fully and  promptly  attended  to.  Mr.  Tatum's  committee  prepared  and  through 
the  secretary  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Ithaca,  June  13,  1914,  its 
report  of  the  business  transacted  during  the  year  preceding.  Mr.  Warner's 
committee  co-operated  with  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Commencement  and  Alumni  Reunion 
programmes.  Mr.  Adler's  committee  had  in  charge  arrangements  for  the  annual 
meeting  and  ascertained  from  local  clubs  and  associations  through  their  secre- 
taries, points  of  information  desired  from  our  alumni  trustees.  They  communi- 
cated such  points  to  our  alumni  trustees  and  as  a  result  comprehensive  reports 
were  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Willard  Beahan 
and  Mr.  Ira  A.  Place,  and  were  listened  to  and  received  by  the  members  present 
with  marked  attention.  The  Committee  on  Elections  under  the  able  and  experi- 
enced direction  of  Professor  Crandall  with  Director  White  among  the  members 
performed  the  arduous  duty  of  canvassing  the  vote  for  alumni  trustees  and 
reported  in  detail  thereon  to  the  annual  meeting.  Mrs.  Coville's  committee 
audited  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  found,  as  reported  by  the  treasurer, 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $299,  being  one  dollar  less  than 
the  amount  provided  for  in  the  budget  prepared  in  the  spring  of  19 13.  The 
treasurer's  report  shows  the  property  of  the  Associate  Alumni  and  the  other 
matters  required  by  law  to  be  shown  by  the  directors  of  membership  corporations, 
except  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  persons  admitted  to  membership 
during  the  past  year.  Such  persons  are  the  graduates  and  matriculates  of  the 
class  of  1913,  and  their  names  and  addresses  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  treasurer's  report  may  be  had  from  the  secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Edwards'  committee  has  arranged  for  transmitting  information  concern- 
ing the  University  and  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  Associate  Alumni. 
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As  a  result,  four  bulletins  were  prepared,  three  of  them  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Associate  Alumni,  and  transcribed  and  issued  through  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Universuty. 

Bulletin  No.  i  consisted  of  a  complete  list  of  Cornell  Alumni  organizations, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  secretaries. 

Bulletin  No.  2  was  formulated  by  Mr.  Irish's  committee  on  extension  of 
local  clubs  and  associations.  It  contained  requests  for  information  which  would 
assist  the  committee  to  establish  new  clubs  and  local  associations  in  localities 
not  now  represented,  for  suggestions  from  clubs  of  subjects  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  discussion  at  a  forum,  and  offers  to  aid  in  more  effectively  organizing 
existing  clubs  by  supplying  model  forms  of  constitutions  and  by-laws. 

Bulletin  No.  3  was  issued  in  printed  form  and  contained  President  Schurman's 
address  on  "What  Her  Alumni  Can  Do  For  Cornell,"  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Associate  Alumni  of  the  Cornell  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  directors,  with  the  delegates  from  local  clubs  and 
associations  at  Pittsburg  on  March  14,  19 14. 

Bulletin  No.  4  contains  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  Associate  Alumni 
of  Cornell  University;  Statute  authorizing  the  election  of  Alumni  Trustees; 
By-Laws  of  Associate  Alumni;  amendments  to  the  By-laws  proposed  for  adop- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting,  June  13,  191 4;  Regulations  for  independent  nomina- 
tions of  officers  of  the  Associate  Alumni  and  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
of  the  Associate  Alumni. 

Under  the  head  of  affairs  which  require  organized  effort  or  participation  by 
the  Alumni  three  committees  considered  matters  pertaining  to  the  Cornellian 
Council,  Alumni  Field,  and  Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  whose  chairmen 
were  respectively  directors  Hooker,  Atkinson  and  Houghton.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
committee  found  Alumni  Field  matters  to  be  so  thoroughly  taken  care  of  by  the 
General  Field  Committee  that  no  special  work  appeared  to  be  required  from  his 
committee.  At  the  same  time  the  committee  deemed  it  important  to  organize 
so  that  there  might  be  a  medium  through  which  to  co-operate  and  assist  in  behalf 
of  the  Alumni  in  whatever  opportunity  should  offer.  Conferences  were  held 
during  the  year  by  these  committees  acting  through  their  chairmen  with  President 
Place  of  the  Cornellian  Council  and  .President  de  Forest  of  the  Association  of 
Class  Secretaries.  President  Lewis  attended  by  invitation  the  mid-winter  meet- 
ings of  both  of  these  bodies.  Chairman  Houghton  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee by  invitation  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries. 
Ways  and  means  for  co-ordinating  alumni  effort  in  behalf  of  the  University  were 
carefully  considered,  as  a  result  of  which  the  by-laws  of  the  Associate  Alumni, 
and  of  the  Cornellian  Council  and  the  Association  of  Class  Secretaries  have  been 
amended  by  vote  of  members  assembled  in  regular  meetings  so  as  to  include, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  presidents  of  the  Cornellian  Council  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Class  Secretaries  as  ex-officio  directors,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  later, 
the  president  of  the  Associate  Alumni. 

Mr.  Irish's  committee  for  establishing  an  Alumni  Bureau  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  members  included  a  sub-committee  for  the  promotion  of 
local  clubs  and  associations,  and  one  upon  the  establishment  of  an  employment 
bureau.  Mr.  Irish  acted  as  chairman  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Thorp  was  chairman 
of  the  latter.    The  members  of  the  sub-committee  on  clubs  were  so  located 
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geographically  that  each  took  charge  of  a  different  section.    The  committee 
prepared  Bulletin  No.  2  before  mentioned. 

Forty  clubs  and  associations  were  communicated  with  by  the  committee. 
Seventeen  replied  with  suggestions,  requests  for  assistance  in  perfecting  their 
organizations,  and  suggestions  for  extensions  in  adjacent  territories,  although 
some  replies  were  to  the  effect  that  new  organizations  were  not  needed  in  their 
adjacent  territory. 

The  committee  reports  that: 

"Results,  however,  have  been  very  satisfactory,  in  that  the  clubs  and  associa- 
tions have  been  informed  of  the  Associate  Alumni  activities  under  way,  have  been 
stimulated  to  interest  and  to  the  exercise  of  their  duties  and  privileges  as  clubs 
under  the  by-laws  and  have  paved  the  way  for  energetic  co-operation  in  the 
future.  As  a  result,  in  part,  of  Bulletin  No.  2,  twenty-seven  local  associations 
and  clubs  qualified  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting,  these  twenty-seven 
clubs  being  entitled  to  fifty  delegates,  who  can  cast  500  votes." 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  local  clubs  and 
associations  will  keep  the  secretary  informed  of  names  and  addresses  of  new 
officers  promptly  upon  their  election.  Many  addresses  as  last  reported  by  the 
clubs  and  associations  were  found  to  be  obsolete,  with  the  result  that  communi- 
cations were  delivered  only  after  several  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
except  for  which  the  work  of  promoting  the  extension  of  local  clubs  and  associa- 
tions would  be  farther  advanced. 

The  committee  reports  that  suggestions  for  constructive  work  were  received 
from  only  two  of  the  clubs  in  reply  to  the  committee's  requests  for  subjects  of 
sufficient  importance  for  consideration  at  a  forum,  and  for  subjects  properly 
within  the  sphere  of  Cornell  alumni  interest  upon  which  the  club  desired  informa- 
tion or  expression  of  opinion,  and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  fact 
1  'points  clearly  to  the  necessity  for  some  systematic  and  frequent  means  of  passing 
information  (as  to  the  University's  activities,  aspirations  and  needs)  to  the  alumni 
as  individuals  and  clubs." 

This  committee  recommends  further, 
"that  the  work  of  this  committee  should  be  continuous  from  year  to  year,  with 
the  immediate  future  devoted  to  the  organization  of  new  associations  in  localities 
where  the  alumni  are  not  now  affiliated." 

Mr.  Thorp's  committee  upon  establishment  of  an  alumni  employment  bureau 
found, 

"that  work  along  the  line  of  finding  employment  for  students  and  alumni  has 
been  carried  on  at  Ithaca  by  various  agencies.  The  Secretary  of  the  University, 
the  School  of  Education,  and  each  professional  school,  acting  through  a  committee 
have  worked  among  separate  groups  of  graduates,  and  the  University  Christian 
Association  has  looked  after  student  employment." 

The  committee  believes 
"that  efficiency  would  be  promoted  if  there  were  established  some  one  central 
agency  which  would  look  after  the  interests  of  all  alumni,  .  .  .  (and)  that  if 
such  an  agency  were  established  those  who  are  now  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  various  groups  of  alumni  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  assist 
and  make  use  of  it. 

The  committee  recommends  as  follows: 

"1.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  University  be  requested  to  establish  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Apoointments,  or  by  some  similar  name,  the  function  of  which  shall  be  to  find 
positions  for  students  and  alumni  making  applications  therefor. 

"2.  That  if  such  bureau  is  established  notice  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  all 
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students  and  alumni  by  a  circular  letter  informing  them  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
bureau,  accompanied  by  a  blank  application  to  be  filled  and  returned  in  case  a 
position  is  desired,  and  also  requesting  those  alumni  who  are  employers  to  notify 
the  bureau  from  time  to  time  of  any  positions  they  desire  filled. 

"3.  That  all  local  clubs  and  associations  be  likewise  notified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  existence  and  purpose  of  the  bureau  and  requested  to  organize  local  com- 
mittees on  alumni  employment  to  co-operate  with  the  central  bureau. 

"4.  That  the  methods  adopted  by  other  institutions  which  are  doing  efficient 
work  be  studied  and  adapted  as  far  as  practicable  to  our  needs. 

"5.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association  co-operate  with  and 
assist  the  Secretary  of  the  University  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  such  a 
bureau." 

Mr.  Walter's  committee  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  forums  and  gatherings 
of  the  Alumni  reports  that  no  request  was  made  during  the  year  for  a  Forum; 
that  no  Forum  as  strictly  defined  in  the  By-Laws  has  been  held  during  the  past 
year,  that  the  March  meeting  of  the  Board  was  made  an  open  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  accredited  delegates  from  seventeen  local  clubs  and  associations, 
by  President  Schurman,  and  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  that  much  of  value 
to  the  University  and  to  the  Alumni  was  there  considered,  that  letters  were  sent 
to  the  secretaries  of  all  local  clubs  and  associations  urging  attendance  by  qualified 
delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Ithaca  on  June  13,  19 14;  that  requests  were 
sent  out  for  information  concerning  present  customs  among  local  clubs  to  enable 
the  committee  to  pass  along  helpful  ideas  for  local  meetings;  that  the  committee 
has  conducted  correspondence  and  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  secretaries 
of  clubs  concerning  an  "All  Cornell  Night,"  that  many  favorable  replies  were 
received,  that  the  committee  has  tentative  plans  in  hand  for  such  a  night  next 
year  and  they  recommend  that  this  custom  be  established. 

Mr.  Alexander  reported  for  his  committee  for  representation  of  the  alumni 
at  functions  and  ceremonies  that  he  found  difficulty  in  forming  a  committee  that 
would  properly  attend  to  bringing  about  proper  representation  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Faculty  and  the  Alumni,  at  meetings, 
and  that  inasmuch  as  his  term  was  about  to  expire  it  seemed  that  he  should  not 
impose  upon  his  successor  any  committee.  He  recommended  a  publicity  bureau 
working  in  co-operation  with  alL 

Mr.  Porter's  committee  reviewed  the  matter  of  preparation  of  lists  of  members 
and  their  addresses  and  found  this  work  being  taken  care  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  University  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  An  official 
list  has  been  prepared  and  brought  as  near  down  to  date  as  is  possible  and  is  being 
made  into  an  addressograph  list.  Local  associations  may  now  obtain  from  this 
list  names  of  recent  graduates  who  have  settled  in  their  neighborhoods,  and 
class  secretaries  will  find  it  of  great  value  from  which  to  correct  their  class  lists. 
Alumni  can  be  of  great  help  in  keeping  this  list  accurate  by  promptly  informing 
the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  changes  of  permanent  addresses  as  they  occur. 
The  committee  has  under  consideration  the  possible  publication  of  the  list  an- 
nually at  a  moderate  charge  per  copy. 

A  committee  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Irish  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  the  acquisition  or  control  of  the  Alumni  News  by  the 
Associate  Alumni  has  been  in  communication  with  the  owners  to  ascertain  their 
attitude  towards  a  possible  transfer  of  control,  and  finds  that  the  owners  are 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  project,  provided  a  plan  of  transfer  can  be  developed 
which  will  work  to  the  good  of  the  news  as  a  publication,  to  the  good  of  the 
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alumni  as  individuals  and  as  an  organization,  and  through  them  to  the  good  of 
the  University.  The  committee  reports  that  at  least  two  alumni  stand  ready  to 
participate  in  an  underwriting,  for  a  period  of  years,  of  a  practicable  project. 
The  committee  requests  a  continuance  with  the  privilege  of  reporting  finally  at  a 
later  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  in  March,  President  Schurman  who  attended 
the  meeting  on  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Associate  Alumni  to  point 
out  ways  in  which  the  alumni  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  University,  gave  valuable 
suggestions,  as  follows: 

(a)  Cornell  must  depend  more  and  more  upon  its  old  students  and  alumni. 

(b)  Bringing  the  alumni  together  and  keeping  them  correctly  informed  of 
the  University. 

(c)  Helping  the  University  by  helping  its  young  graduates  to  get  located. 

(d)  Properly  organized  and  co-ordinated  meetings  of  alumni  and  former 
students  in  the  several  centers,  so  as  to  enable  University  representatives  to  visit 
Cornellians  systematically  throughout  the  entire  country. 

(e)  Sectional  forums  for  the  crystalizing  of  Cornellian  sentiment  upon  sub- 
jects of  interest  as  they  arise. 

For  'the  attainment  of  these  objects  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been  working 
and  feel  that  they  have  made  substantial  progress. 

Financial  aid  to  the  University  from  alumni  is  the  object  of  the  Cornellian 
Council  and  the  Board  has  cooperated  and  endeavored  to  encourage  alumni  and 
members  to  respond  more  generally  to  the  Council's  appeals.  Bringing  the 
alumni  together  and  maintaining  their  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  will  be  the  result 
of  systematic  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  their  several  fields  by  the  committees 
before  mentioned,  and  satisfactory  results  will  probably  be  most  noticeable  from 
the  extension  of  local  clubs  and  associations,  the  regular  dissemination  of  correct 
information  concerning  the  University,  and  meetings  of  Cornellians  with  Univer- 
sity representatives.  The  directors  stand  ready  to  help  in  this  direction  by 
attending  functions  of  clubs  and  associations  and  imparting  such  information  as 
they  may  have  and  which  those  present  may  wish  to  know.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
committee  on  forums  and  gatherings  of  the  alumni  may  bring  about  a  better 
arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  meetings  in  the  different  centers  throughout 
the  country. 

Other  matters  that  have  come  informally  before  the  Board  and  which  it  is 
hoped  may  receive  all  the  attention  due  them  are: 

Encouragement  and  selection  of  the  best  students  for  attendance  in  the 
University,  rather  than  the  greatest  number. 

Matters  concerning  selection  of  candidates  for  alumni  trustees  and  their 
relations  with  the  Associate  Alumni. 

The  directors  have  done  no  more  than  to  see  that  a  canvassing  board  is  duly 
selected  each  year  and  make  suggestions  of  topics,  as  is  hereinbefore  reported, 
for  consideration  by  the  trustees  in  their  annual  reports.  The  provisions  for  the 
election  of  alumni  trustees  are  statutory  and  the  rules  relating  thereto  are  mat- 
ters for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.  It  may  be  that  the  alumni  at 
some  time  will  wish  to  present  matters  relating  to  this  subject,  in  which  event 
general  or  sectional  forums  can  be  arranged  for  the  direct  expression  of  opinion 
thereon. 
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In  closing,  the  board  extends  thanks  to  all  those  who  in  person  or  by  repre- 
sentatives, took  part  in  the  meetings  in  Cleveland  and  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  13th 
and  14th  days  of  March.  The  open  discussion  at  both  meetings  brought  to  light 
many  evidences  of  great  interest  in  the  University  and  activity  among  the  mem- 
bers in  her  behalf  and  much  of  the  method  which  the  board  has  been  able  to  put 
into  active  work,  was  there  suggested.  As  a  direct  result  of  those  meetings 
there  were  formulated  the  amendments  of  the  By-Laws  now  before  the  Associate 
Alumni  for  consideration,  the  committee  to  consider  the  practicability  of  acquir- 
ing the  Alumni  News  was  authorized  and  the  service  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  University  has  been  extended  so  as  to  afford  a  great  help  to  the  Associate 
Alumni. 
Dated,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1914.  Roger  Lewis, 

President. 
W.  W.  Rowlee, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY' 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  first  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  an  office  as  recently  established  as  that  of  the  Secretary,  it  might  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  resume  of  the  scope  of  the  office  at  the  present  time  and  a  statement 
of  its  purposes. 

The  office  is  in  reality  divided  into  three  parts — one  part  issuing  the  Official 
Publications  of  the  University  and  taking  care  of  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  Uni- 
versity printing,  the  second  part  dealing  with  the  purely  secretarial  work  of  the 
University,  and  the  third  part  concerned  primarily  with  Alumni  interests  and 
organizations.  In  addition  to  these  primary  duties  we  endeavor  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  undergraduates  and  with  student  organizations. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  printed  and  distributed  approximately  150,000 
copies  of  the  various  University  Official  Publications,  including  nineteen  separate 
announcements.  This  is  including  the  26,000  copies  of  the  President's  Report 
which  are  distributed  annually  to  every  former  student.  In  addition  to  the  Uni- 
versity announcements  we  have  issued  special  publications  dealing  with  lectures 
and  formal  dedications.  A  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  stationery  and  mis- 
cellaneous printing  has  been  achieved  during  the  past  year  by  having  it  concen- 
trated in  this  office.  It  seems  evident  that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  in  the 
future  if  the  plan,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Faculty,  of  having  all  the  small 
office  supplies  and  printing  secured  through  one  central  office  can  be  put  into 
effect. 

The  secretarial  duties  are  numerous  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  office 
directs  the  engraving  and  distribution  of  diplomas  for  the  graduating  classes. 
We  have  charge  of  the  Cornell  University  State  Scholarships  and  also  the  new  Uni- 
versity State  Scholarships.  The  daily  Infirmary  report  is  received  and  distributed 
through  the  office  and  all  correspondence  in  connection  with  parents,  guardians 
and  friends  of  sick  students  is  handled  by  the  Secretary.  We  make  arrangements 
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for  the  entertainment  of  the  University  lecturers  and  guests  of  the  Institution. 
The  Secretary  of  the  University  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund 
and  holds  personal  interviews  with  all  students  making  request  for  loans.  He 
also  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Entrance  Examination  Board  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Bristol,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Commencement  Committee. 

We  publish  and  distribute  the  Cornell  University  Weekly  Calendar  and 
assist  as  much  as  possible  in  the  circularization  of  news  for  the  Cornell  Daily 
Sun  and  the  Ithaca  daily  papers.  During  the  past  year  we  have  made  an 
attempt  to  send  weekly  news  letters  to  out  of  town  newspapers.  This  work 
has  been  purely  experimental  and  is  questionable  whether  it  will  prove  a  suc- 
cess. To  my  mind,  newspaper  publicity  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  secured  by 
merely  sending  news  items  to  various  newspapers.  A  demand  must  be  created 
for  Cornell  news.  Our  location  is  such  that  things  which  are  of  interest  to  us 
are  not  of  general  interest  to  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  correspondence  of  a  general  nature  relative  to 
the  University  is  referred  to  the  office  from  other  administrative  offices  in  the 
University.  * 

We  come  closely  in  touch  with  the  students  through  the  medium  of  the  Fresh- 
man Advisory  Committee,  which  gains  its  support  from  this  office. 

The  third  part  of  our  work  is  in  connection  with  the  Alumni  of  the  University. 
We  maintain  complete  and  up-to-date  alphabetical,  geographical,  and  class  lists 
of  the  Alumni  and  former  students  of  the  University.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
care  is  given  to  the  work  of  keeping  these  lists  as  accurate  as  possible.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  the  official  list.  A  great  many  of  the  Alumni  associations  and 
organizations  have  made  use  of  the  list  during  the  past  year  in  order  that  they 
might  secure  the  names  of  all  the  Cornellians  living  in  their  districts.  We  have 
furnished  the  Class  Secretaries  of  nine  classes  with  complete  class  lists  and  have 
a  standing  offer  with  all  class  secretaries  to  furnish  them  with  a  similar  list.  The 
Cornellian  Council  uses  our  alphabetical  list  in  making  corrections  of  addresses. 
We  have  recently  installed  an  Addressograph  system  which  will  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  another  two  months  and  which  will  enable  us  to  be  of  much 
greater  service  to  Alumni  organizations  and  to  the  individual  alumnus  than 
has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

The  office  is  deeply  concerned  with  all  Alumni  problems  and  suggestions  and  has 
endeavored  to  assist  the  Alumni  in  every  way  possible.  It  has  tried  to  cooperate 
with  the  various  Alumni  clubs  and  associations  and  to  identify  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  Class  Secretaries  Association,  the  Cornellian  Council,  and  of  the 
Associate  Alumni. 

A  Bureau  of  Information  for  Alumni  was  established  in  the  office  through  the 
action  of  the  Associate  Alumni  at  its  June  meeting.  It  was  further  recommended 
that  an  appointment  office  be  established  here  for  the  purpose  of  securing  positions 
for  seniors  and  alumni.    This  matter  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  short  time  of  its  existence  the  office  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  if 
it  be  accorded  the  support  which  it  has  received  in  the  past  will  continue  to 
advance  at  the  same  rapid  pace.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  which  it  is 
undertaking  for  the  Alumni  will  become  one  of  its  most  important  duties.  The 
Alumni  are  beginning  to  learn  of  its  many  uses  and  are  creating  a  demand  for  its 
services  which  can  mean  nothing  except  a  constant  enlargement  and  expansion. 
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It  is  the  first  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  be  of  practical  ser- 
vice to  the  Alumni  as  a  whole. 

In  closing  my  report  it  is  fitting  that  the  work  which  the  former  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Dugan,  has  done  in  building  up  the  office  should  be  properly  recognized. 

Respectfully  submitted 

H.  Wallace  Peters, 

Secretary. 

APPENDIX  XVIII 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   INFIRMARY  COMMITTEE 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Dear  Sir:  The  efficiency  of  the  Infirmary  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  year  under  the  careful  superintendency  of  Miss  Harriet  A.  Sutherland. 
There  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of  students  cared  for,  the  total  being  1 1 14 
as  compared  with  1053  last  year.  No  serious  epidemics  were  prevalent  although 
there  were  102  cases  of  German  measles  and  some  mumps.     The  following 

Infirmary  statistics  for  the  year  are  of  interest. 

Number  of  patients,  men 974 

women , 140 

1 1 14 

Total  number  of  day's  service 7869 

Average  days  per  patient 7.06 

Average  total  cost  per  day  per  patient $2.6$ 

Average  daily  service 29.3 

Maximum  days'  service  Mch.  6  and  7 61 

Medical  cases 810 

Surgical  cases 304 

Operations    103 

Discharged,  cured 1079 

improved 22 

not  improved 3 

not  treated 9 

died  1 

The  work  of  the  Medical  Advisers  has  increased  in  both  amount  and  efficiency. 
With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Professor  Young  and  Miss  Canfield  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Physical  Culture  the  work  has  been  of  undoubted  benefit  to  the  health 
of  the  student  body.  Dr.  Esther  E.  Parker,  the  Medical  Adviser  for  Women, 
has  found  the  requirements  of  the  work  greater  than  justice  to  her  private  prac- 
tice permits  and  has  declined  a  reappointment  for  another  year.  Dr.  Parker  has 
rendered  splendid  service  in  the  position  and  we  regret  to  have  her  leave.  The 
committee  has  secured  as  her  successor  Dr.  Edith  Matzke,  who  will  devote  her 
whole  time  to  the  work  for  which  she  seems  particularly  fitted  by  similar  duties 
at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University.  A  series  of  lectures  was  given  during  the 
winter  by  Professor  Young  and  Drs.  Munford  and  Parker  with  the  purpose  of 
impressing  upon  the  students  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  health.  The 
scope  of  the  lectures  will  be  enlarged  during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  D.  Bostwick, 
Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  Committee. 
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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT  1913-1914 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  Uni- 
versity library  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  additions  made  to  the  more  or  less  independent 
collections  composing  the  University  Library  and  the  present  extent  of  each: 


General  Library 

Law  Library 

Flower  Veterinary  Library. . 

Barnes  Reference  Library 

Gold  win  Smith  Hall  Library. 
Stimson  Hall  Medical  Library 
Agricultural  College  Library. 
Forestry  Library 

Totals 


Volumes 
Added  in 
1013-14 

Present  c 

Volumes 

12,789 
1,025 

3<>7 

58 

236 

23 
1,492 

17 

374,808 
45,822 

4,446 
2,o6l 
2,176 

1,332 
7,690 
I,l82 

15,947 

439,517 

Pamphlets 


65,000 


65,000 


The  President  White  Library,  the  Fiske  special  collections,  and  the  eight 
seminary  collections  are  not  separately  enumerated  in  the  table,  they  being 
included  in  the  statistics  for  the  general  library.  Of  the  additions  to  the  general 
library  (numbering  12,789  volumes)  5044  volumes  were  gifts.  Of  the  accessions 
to  the  other  collections  named  in  the  table,  the  gifts  number  163  volumes  for  the 
Law  Library,  17  volumes  for  the  Flower  Library,  12  volumes  for  the  Stimson 
Hall  Library,  and  58  volumes  for  the  Agricultural  College  Library. 

The  largest  and  most  important  gift  of  the  year  came  from  Professor  J.  M. 
Hart,  for  many  years  a  constant  benefactor,  who  has  now  given  to  the  Library 
his  whole  working  collection,  numbering  several  thousand  volumes,  especially 
rich  in  English  and  Celtic  philology,  thus  adding  greatly  to  our  resources  in  these 
fields  of  study.  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis  this  year  added  to  his  former  gifts  a  valuable 
collection  of  some  200  volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  Japan  and  China.  Among 
other  noteworthy  gifts  the  following  deserve  separate  mention:  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile,  the  first  1 1  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Obras  completas 
de  D.  Barros  Arana,  the  Chilian  historian,  to  be  followed  by  some  20  more 
volumes;  from  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  centenary  edition  of 
Theodore  Parker's  Works  in  15  volumes;  from  J.  G.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia, 
the  privately  printed  and  richly  illustrated  catalogue  of  his  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  art  objects,  in  three  volumes;  from  W.  A.  White  of  Brooklyn,  the  pri- 
vately printed  Handlist  of  Early  English  books  in  his  collection;  from  E.  LeB. 
Gardner,  '75,  one  of  the  few  existing  copies  of  Metcalfe  and  Eddy's  elaborate 
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Report  on  the  value  of  the  properties  and  waterworks  controlled  by  the  New 
Jersey  General  Security  Company;  from  £.  T.  Turner,  '83,  Strahan's  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  House  and  collections  in  four  volumes;  from  H.  R.  Ickelheimer, 
'88,  a  complete  set  of  Venturi's  Storia  dell' Arte  Italiana;  from  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, his  Handlist  of  Proclamations,  1714-1910;  from  Stuyvesant  Fish,  a  full  size 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  Map  of  West  Point  by  Major  Villefranche. 
The  gifts  of  Ex-President  White  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  President  White  Library.  Many  valuable  contributions  have 
been  received  from  Professor  W.  T.  Hewett,  J.  L.  Moffat,  '73,  E.  Gillette,  '73,  C. 
W.  Wason,  '76,  T.  Stanton,  '76,  H.  P.  deForest,  '84,  L.  Coville,  '86,  H.  H. 
Norris,  '96,  A.  G.  Ingalls,  '13.  To  yourself  and  many  members  of  the  University 
staff  the  Library,  as  heretofore,  is  greatly  indebted  for  frequent  gifts.  From 
the  United  States  Government  and  from  many  state  and  municipal  governments 
the  usual  supply  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  documents  has  been  received, 
and  the  British,  Canadian,  and  Australian  Patent  Offices  continue  to  send 
regularly  to  the  Library  their  valuable  publications.  These  and  the  other  gifts 
of  the  year  have  been  individually  acknowledged,  and  a  list  of  all  the  donors  is 
submitted  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  income  from  the  Sage  Book  Fund,  one-third  of  the  free 
income  from  the  Fiske  fund  was,  this  year  as  last,  made  available  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals,  and  for  binding.  Among  the  more  important  purchases 
of  the  year  are  the  following:  Amyot's  Oeuvres  de  Plutarque;  Boccaccio's  Genea- 
logia  Deorum,  1487,  Fiametta,  1524,  1586,  and  1594,  Le  Decameron,  Paris,  1670; 
The  Life  of  Takla  Haymandt;  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  1756;  Sibbald's  Chronicle 
of  Scottish  Poetry,  1802;  Wise's  Bibliography  of  Borrow;  the  collected  works 
of  Ambrose  Bierce;  Briquet's  Les  Filigranes;  Les  Manuscrits  de  L.  da  Vinci; 
Livre  de  fontaines  de  Rouen;  L'oeuvre  de  Gaspard  Andrl;  Monograph  of  the 
work  of  C.  A.  Piatt;  Viollet-le- Due's  Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier  francais;  Gallia 
Christiana;  Ughelli's  Italia  Sacra;  Les  Registres  des  Papes  du  XHIe  Siecle; 
Le  Neve's  Fasti  Anglicans;  the  Registrum  Roffense  and  Costumale  Roffense; 
the  Worcester  Episcopal  Registers;  Sharpe's  Calendar  of  Letterbooks  of  the 
City  of  London;  the  Charters  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester;  the  Records  of  the 
Borough  of  Nottingham;  the  Records  of  the  City  of  Norwich;  complete  sets 
of  the  publications  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  the  Sussex  Record  Society, 
the  North  Riding  Record  Society,  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society;  Docu- 
mentos  in&iitos  o  muy  raros  para  la  historia  de  Mexico,  36  volumes;  Cassia's 
Birds  of  California;  AvesHawaiienses;  Bloch  and  Schneider's  Systema  Ichthyolo- 
gia,  1 801;  Collections  Zoologiques  du  Baron  Selys-Longchamps;  Furbringer's 
Untersuchungen  zur  Morphologie  der  Vdgel;  Gray's  Catalogue  of  Shield  Reptiles, 
1858;  Holbrook's  Ichthyology  of  South  Carolina;  the  Actuarial  Society's 
Medico-Actuarial  Investigation;  complete  sets  of  the  Archiv  fur  Protistenkunde, 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci&e*  Anatomique  de  Paris  (1826-1913),  Finnisch-Ugrische  For- 
schungen,  Jahrbuch  der  Astronomie  und  Geophysik,  Mittheilungen  der  deutschen 
orient.  Gesellschaft,  Revue  des  fitudes  Rabelaisiennes,  Strand  Magazine,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Istituto  Veneto,  Reale  Istituto  Lombardo,  and  Marine 
Biological  Association.  During  the  year  the  following  sets  have  been  completed; 
Archiv  fur  slavische  Fhilologie,  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
Flora  Brasiliensis,  Le  NaturalisteCanadien,  Zeitschrift  des  allgemeinen  deutschen 
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Sprachvereins,  Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte  Psychologie,  American  Kennel  Club 
Studbook. 

Dr.  A.  C.  White  reports  that  the  regular  accessions  of  the  year,  both  to  the 
general  University  Library  and  to  the  Library  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  its  various  departments,  have  been  promptly  classified  and  entered  on  the 
shelf-lists.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rich  collection 
given  by  Professor  J.  M.  Hart  in  the  fields  of  English,  Germanic  and  Celtic  phil- 
ology. It  is  hoped  that  the  entire  collection  may  be  made  ready  for  use  before 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

In  the  catalogue  department  there  have  been  several  changes.  Miss  Jennie 
Thornburg,  '93,  the  Head  Cataloguer,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  for 
19  years,  in  January,  on  account  of  ill-health,  requested  and  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  three  months,  and  later  handed  in  her  resignation.  In  April 
Miss  0.  R.  Ayres,  the  senior  member  of  the  cataloguing  staff,  was  appointed 
Cataloguer  in  charge  of  the  department  and  Miss  E.  R.  Speed,  *n,  who  had 
served  on  part  time  for  several  years  in  the  department,  was  appointed  cata- 
loguer. Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  due  to  these  changes,  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  diligently  and  satisfactorily.  Miss  Ayres  reports  that  the  num- 
ber of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  maps  catalogued  for  the  general  card  catalogue 
during  the  year  was  15,419;  for  these  16,980  cards  were  written  and  4,683  printed 
cards  were  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  making  a  total  of  21,663  cards 
added  to  the  catalogue  as  against  18,979  ks*  vear- 

Miss  Fowler,  the  Curator  of  the  Dante  and  Petrarch  collections,  reports  that, 
after  caring  for  the  regular  accessions,  her  time  has  been  fully  occupied  with 
the  revision,  and  preparation  for  the  press,  of  Mr.  Fiske's  card  catalogue  of  the 
Petrarch  Collection.  Arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  have 
just  been  completed  with  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  the  manuscript  copy 
for  Part  I,  containing  the  works  of  Petrarch,  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  printers. 

Mr.  Hermannsson,  the  Curator  of  the  Icelandic  Collection,  at  present  on 
leave  of  absence,  partly  with  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  Runic  division  of  the 
collection,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  work  upon  the  "Catalogue  of  the  Ice- 
landic Collection  bequeathed  by  Willard  Fiske,"  which  was  issued  from  the 
Plimpton  Press  in  February,  forming  a  handsome  quarto  volume  of  about  760 
pages.  Following  substantially  the  plan  Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  have  had  in  mind, 
it  is  a  catalogue  by  authors  and  titles  in  one  alphabetical  order,  followed  by  a  very 
full  subject  index,  also  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  main  headings.  The 
catalogue,  as  printed,  is  based  upon  the  manuscript  card  catalogue  by  authors 
and  titles,  which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fiske,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date  by  Mr.  Hermannsson,  by  whom  the  subject  index,  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Fiske,  but  upon  which  no  work  had  been  done,  has  been 
entirely  prepared.  The  catalogue  includes  the  whole  of  this  great  collection  of 
over  ten  thousand  volumes,  with  the  exception  of  the  books,  some  five  hundred 
in  number,  relating  to  the  Runic  literature.  The  Runic  literature,  though  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Icelandic  collection,  is  of  so  distinct  a  character  that  it  was 
decided  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if  made  the  subject  of  a  special  catalogue. 
Volume  seven  of  "Islandica",  issued  in  June  of  this  year,  was  also  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hermannsson.  The  title  of  this  volume  is  "The  Story  of  Griselda  in  Ice- 
land," and  in  it  are  published  for  the  first  time  several  Icelandic  versions  of 
this  famous  story,  edited  in  part  from  manuscript  copies  in  the  collection* 
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Professor  Burr,  the  Librarian  of  the  President  White  Historical  Library, 

makes  the  following  report: 

"During  the  year  1913-14  the  President  White  Library  has  profited,  as  hither* 
to,  not 'only  by  its  stated  income,  but  by  the  continued  generosity  of  Ex-President 
White.  'The  sales  of  his  "Warfare  of  Science"  brought  us,  in  1913,  $324.50. 
Many  books  have  come  to  us  from  the  private  shelves  of  Mr.  White.  The  col- 
lection of  an  Austrian  jurist  on  the  history  of  witchcraft  (a  rich  collection,  but 
far  less  rich  than  our  own)  has  possibly  gone  to  another  bidder;  but  our  own  has 
made  notable  accessions.  From  England,  through  the  generous  agency  of 
Professor  Wallace  Notestein,  who  called  our  attention  to  the  treasure  and  made 
for  us,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  White,  the  purchase,  came  a  remarkable  volume  of 
sixteenth-century  chap-books,  including  one  else  unknown  on  the  witch  persecu- 
tion under  Matthew  Hopkins.  From  Germany  have  come  manuscript  witch- 
trials  of  exceptional  interest.  On  witchcraft  in  America,  as  to  which  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  press  of  a  volume  of  narratives  has  stimulated  my  own  interest,  we 
have  added  one  manuscript  and  sundry  photographic  facsimiles.  And  these  are 
but  the  most  spectacular  of  our  acquisitions. 

"The  studies  of  Professor  Lunt  have  in  like  manner  fruited  in  the  enrichment 
of  our  shelves  on  the  history  of  papal  finance,  and  for  Professor  Catterall  have 
been  made  many  purchases  on  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

"If  some  of  the  works  of  art  long  lent  by  Mr.  White  for  the  adornment  of  the 
library  have  been  transferred  by  him  to  the  beautifying  of  the  new  Prudence 
Risley  Hall,  he  has  endowed  the  library  in  return  with  pictures  and  historical 
memorials,  framed  at  his  own  expense." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Austen,  Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  the  reference  and  loan 

departments  of  the  general  library,  in  submitting  the  statistics  of  the  recorded 

use  of  the  books  reports  as  follows: 

"The  increasing  number  of  users  of  the  library  inevitably  causes  more  cases 
in  which  books  are  out  of  the  library  when  wanted.  The  only  important  cases 
of  this  kind  are  those  where  the  borrowers  are  University  officers.  The  cases 
where  student  borrowers  have  out  books  needed  for  work  by  others,  are  largely 
due  to  failure  of  instructors  to  reserve  such  books,  and  these  are  easily  adjusted. 
The  provisions  made  in  the  library  rules  limiting  the  number  of  books  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  borrower,  putting  a  time  limit  on  periodical  literature,  and  on  books 
lying  outside  the  borrower's  field  of  work,  are  adequate  as  yet,  to  prevent  an 
undue  number  of  cases  of  interferences.  But  these  rules  should  be  more  uni- 
formly enforced.  Few  borrowers  ever  exceed  the  limit  of  the  number  of  volumes 
or  fail  to  return  all  books  once  a  year.  More  do  keep  out  bound  volumes  of 
periodicals  beyond  the  time  allowed.  Two  or  three  borrowers  habitually  violate 
these  three  important  rules  governing  the  use  of  books  and  some  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  to  enforce  them.  Unless  all  borrowers  are  required  to  comply 
with  these  regulations  the  whole  system,  as  now  applied  effectively  to  keep  in 
the  library  much  material  that  would  otherwise  remain  out  unused,  should  be 
abandoned  and  these  rules  become  inoperative." 

During  the  year  the  Library  has  been  open  308  days,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  recorded  use  made  of  the  books,  representing,  probably,  about  one- 
third  of  the  actual  use: 

REFERENCE  AND  DEPARTMENT  USE 

1912-13         1913-I4 

Volumes  used  in  reading  room 86,187       98,346 

Volumes  sent  to  seminary  rooms 3,882         3,744 

Volumes  sent  to  departments 5,644         5»336 

HOME  USE 

Volumes  from  general  library 24,998       28,033 

Volumes  from  open  shelf  circulating  library 5*657         5,582 

Lent  to  other  libraries 196  204 

Total  recorded  use 126,574     *4I*245 
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PUBLICATIONS,  1913-14 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  University 

Official  publications  of  Cornell  University.    Vol.  iv.  no.  B  (2),  no.  13-19; 
vol.  v.  no.  A-C,  no.  1-13.     Ithaca,  1913-14.    24  nos.    8°.     Illus. 

Contents. — iv.   B(2).  Directory  Cornell   University,   1st  term,    1913-1914. 

iv.  13.  College  of  Agriculture  announcement,    1913-14. 

iv.  14.  College  of  Agriculture  announcement  of  winter  courses,  1913-14. 

iv.  15.  Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,   1913-14. 

iv.  16.  Catalogue  number,  1912-13. 

iv.  17.  President's  report,  191 2-13. 

iv.  18.  Prize  competitions,  1913. 

iv.  19.  Proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the  hospital  for  large  and  small  animals 
at  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Nov.  15,  1913. 

v.  A.  Summer  session,  Cornell  University,  geography  and  geology:  excur- 
sions, special  illustrated  lectures,  detailed  statement  of  courses,  19 14. 

v.  B.  Directory  Cornell  University,  2d  term,  1913-14. 

v.  C.  Cascadilla  Hall. 

v.  1.  Samples  of  entrance  and  scholarship  examination  papers,  19 13. 

v.  2.  Announcement  of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  19 14-15. 

v.  3.  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School,  191 4-1 5. 

v.  4.  General  circular  of  information,  19 14-15. 

v.  5.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  19 14-15. 

v.  6.  Announcement  of  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  music  in  the  23d  summer  session,  July  4  to  Aug.  14,  1914. 

v.  7  Announcement  of  the  23d  summer  session,  July  6-Aug.  14,  1914. 

v.  8.  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  1914-15. 

v.  9.  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture:  announcement  of  the  sum- 
mer term,  191 4. 

v.  10.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  19 14-15. 

v.  11.  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Architecture,  1914-15. 

v.  12.  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  announcement,  1914-15. 

v.  13.  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  announcement  of  winter 
courses,  1914-15. 

Announcer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  published  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  Vol.  ii.  no.  10-12.  Vol.  iii. 
no.  1-9.    July,  1913-June,  1914.    Ithaca.     12  nos.    f°. 

Bulletin  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  No. 
334"347«    July,    1913-June,    1914.    Ithaca.     14  nos.     8°.    Illus. 

Circular  of  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  No. 
21-23.    Jan.,   1914-June,   1914.     Ithaca.    3  nos.    8°.  9 

The  Cornell  civil  engineer.  Vol.  xxii.  Oct.,  1913-June,  1914.  Ithaca.  8°. 
pp.  488.    Illus. 

The  Cornell  countryman.  Vol.  xi.  Oct.,  1913-June,  1914.  Ithaca.  8°. 
pp.  328.    Illus. 

The  Cornell  reading-courses.  Vol.  ii.  no.  41-48;  iii.  no.  49-66.  June,  1913- 
June,  1914.    Ithaca.    26  nos.    8°.    Illus. 

Cornell  rural  school  leaflet;  A.  G.  McCloskey,  editor.  Vol.  viL  no.  1-5. 
Sept.,  1913-April,  1 9 14.    Ithaca.    5  nos.    8°.    Illus. 

Cornell  University  Agriculture,  Experiment  Station.  Memoir,  no.  1-2. 
July,  1913-Aug.,  1913.    Ithaca.    2  nos.    8°. 

Cornell  University  Department  of  Music:  oth  annual  music  festival,  April  30- 
May  2,  1914.    Ithaca,  1914.    8°.    pp.  52.    Illus. 
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Cornell  University  Medical  bulletin.  Vol.  ii.  no.  4.  iii.  no.  1-4.  New  York, 
1913-1914.  5  nos.    8  .    Ulus. 

Contents: — ii.  4.  Announcement  of  the  Medical  College,  New  York  and 
Ithaca,  1913. 

iii.  1 .  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Physiology.    II. 

iii.  2.  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Surgery  including  urology,  gynecology 
and  ophthalmology. 

iii.  3.  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

iii.  4.  Announcement  of  the  Medical  College,  New  York  and  Ithaca,  1914. 

Cornell  University  weekly  calendar.  Vol.  vi.  no.  1-35.  Sept.  22,  1913- 
June  6,  1 9 14.    Ithaca.    35  nos.    f°.    Broadside. 

The  Cornell  veterinarian.  Vol.iii.no.  2-iv.  no.  1.  Jan.-April,  1914.  Ithaca. 
2  nos.    8°.    Illus. 

Islandica:  an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection 
in  Cornell  University  Library,  edited  by  G.  W.  Harris.  Vol.  vii.  Ithaca,  19 14. 
8°.    pp.  (6)  +  xviii.  +  48. 

Contents: — vii.    The  story  of  Griselda  in  Iceland,  by  H.  Hermannsson. 

Journal  of  physical  chemistry;  editor,  W.  D.  Bancroft.  Vol.  xvii.  no.  7- 
xviu.  no.  6.    Oct.,   1913-June,   1914.    Ithaca,   1914.    9  nos.    8°.    Illus. 

Issued  monthly  except  in  July,  August  and  September. 

The  philosophical  review,  edited  by  J.  E.  Creignton  with  the  cooperation  of 
J.  Seth.  Vol.  xxii.  no.  4-xxiii.  no.  3.  July,  1913-May,  1914.  2m.  New  York. 
6  nos.    8°. 

Publications  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College:  Studies  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy.    Vol.  iv.     New  York,  19 13-14.    8°.    pp.  var.    Illus. 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  for  the  year  19 12-13; 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature  Jan.  28,  1914.    Albany,  1914.     8°.    pp.  206. 

Sibley  journal  of  engineering,  vol.  xxvui.  Oct.,  1913-June,  1914.  Ithaca. 
8°.    pp.  iv.  +  379.    Illus. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  established  under 
the  direction  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1913;  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature,  Jan.  15,  1914.    Albany,  1914.    8°.    pp.  143. 

By  Officers 

In  the  present  list  are  included  the  titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  contri- 
butions to  periodicals,  transactions,  etc.,  published  by  officers  and  fellows  of  the 
University  during  the  period  extending  from  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  with 
some  titles  omitted  in  previous  lists. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  jr.  The  authorship  of  A  warning  for  fair  women.  (Pub.  of 
the  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  of  America,  xxviii  (1913),  594.) 

Some  notes  on  Henry  Glapthorne's  Wit  in  a  constable.     (Jour,  of  Eng. 

and  Germ.  Philol.,  xiii  (1914),  299.) 

Two  notes  on  Hamlet.     (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxix  (1914),  1.) 

William  Heminge  and  Shakespeare.     (Mod.  Philol.,  xii  (19 14),  51.) 

[Review  of]  The  Elizabethan  playhouse  and  other  studies,  by  W.  J. 

Lawrence.     (Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Philol.,  xiii  (1914),  356.) 

associate  editor.    Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  alteren  englischen  Dramas, 

1913-1914. 

Albee,  E.  [Reviews  of]  Immanuel  Kants  Werke.  Bd.  iii.:  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vernunft,  herausgegeben  von  A.  Gorland.  Bd.  iv.:  Schriften  von  1783- 
1788,  herausgegeben  von  A.  Buchenau  und  E.  Cassirer.  (Philos.  Rev.,  xxiii 
(191 4) ,  222 .) ;  The  value  and  destiny  of  the  individual,  by  B .  Bosanquet .  (Same, 
xxii  (1913),  653.) 

Alexander,  C  P.  The  neotropical  tipulidae  in  the  Hungarian  National 
Museum  (diptera).     (Entomol.  News,  xxiv  (10,13),  404,  439;   xxv  (1914),  205.) 

A  new  geranomyia  from  the  Philippine  Islands.    (Insecutor  Inscitiae 

Menstruus,  i  (19 13),  137.) 

New  or  little-known  neotropical  hexatomini.     (Psyche,  xxi  (1914),  33.) 

Report  on  a  collection  of  craneflies  (tipulidae,  dipt.)  from  the  Colombian 
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Andes,  taken  by  Mr.  John  Thomas  Lloyd.     (Jour,  of  the  N.  Y.  Entomol.  Soc.t 

xxi  (I9I3)»  193) 

Report  on  a  collection  of  Japanese  crane-flies  (tipulidae),  with  a  key  to 

the  species  of  ptychoptera.     (Canadian  Entomologist,  xlv  (1913),  197,  285,  313; 

xlvi  (1914).  157O 

The  tipulidae  in  Brunetti's  "Fauna  of  British  India;  diptera  nemato- 

cera."     (Insecutor  Inscitiae  Menstruus,  i  (1013),  118.) 

and  J.  T.  Lloyd.     The  biology  of  the  North  American  crane-flies 

(tipulidae,  diptera).  I.  The  genus  eriocera  Macquart.  (Jour,  of  Entomol. 
and  Zool.,  vi  (1914),  12.) 

Allen,  A.  A.    Cory's  least  bittern  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Auk,  xxx  (1913),  559.) 

An  opportunity  interrupted.     (Bird  Lore,  xv  (1913),  296.) 

The  red- winged  blackbird:  a  study  in  the  ecology  of  a  cat-tail  marsh. 

(Abstract  of  the  Proc.  of  the  Linnaean  Soc.  of  N.  Y.f  no.  24-25  (1914),  43.) 

The  sandpiper.     (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vii  (1914),  286.) 

and  A.  D.  Du  Bois.    April  killdeers.     (Country  Life  in  America,  xxv. 

no.  6  (1914),  41.) 

See  also  Wright,  A.  H.,  and  A.  A.  Allen. 

Anderson,  R.  P.  Ein  Modification  der  hempelschen  Gaspipetten.  (Zeit- 
schrift  fur  angewandte  Chemie,  xxvii  (1914),  23.) 

Modified  Hempel  pipettes.     (Jour,  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem., 

vi  (1914).  237.) 

A  stopcock  clamp  for  high  pressures.     (Cornell  Chemist,  iv  (19 14),  4.) 

Ein  tragbarer  Pettersson-Palmqvist  Apparat.     (Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene 

und  Infektionskrankheiten,  lxxiii  (1913),  549*) 

[Review  of]  Technical  gas  and  fuel  analysis,  by  A.  H.  White.     (Science, 

xxxviii  (1913),  745.) 

See  also  Dennis,  L.  M.,  and  R.  P.  Anderson. 

Andrews,  A.  L.  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt  and  Goethe's  Faust.  (Jour,  of  Eng.  and 
Germ.  Philol.,  xiii  (1914),  238.) 

Notes  on  North  American  Sphagnum  V.     (Bryologist,  xvi  (1913),  59»  74-) 

Old  Norse  notes  IV-VT.     (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxix  (1914),  133) 

Sphagnales:   sphagnaceae.     (North  Amer.  Flora,  xv  (1913),  1.) 

Studies  in  the  Fornaldarsogur  Nordrlanda.    II.    The  Hervarar  saga  §  1 . 

(Mod.  Philol.,  xi  (1914),  363.) 

Austin,  B.  E     See  Nye,  C  ,  and  B  E.  Austin. 

Bailey,  H  C.  The  clinical  significance  of  the  urine  in  pregnancy.  (Amer. 
Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  lxviii  (1913),  263.) 

Contribution  to  the  technic  of  perforation.     (Same,  lxix  (1914),  465  •) 

See  also  Murlin,  J.  R.,  and  H.  C.  Bailey. 

Bancroft,  W.  D.  The  electrochemistry  of  light,  x.  (Jour,  of  Physical  Chem., 
xvii  (1913),  596.) 

Osmotic  pressure  and  moist  air.     (Same,  xviii  (1914),  67.) 

The  theory  of  dyeing.     I,  II,  III.     (Same,  xviii  (1914)1  it  "8,  385.) 

[Papers  from  the  laboratory  of  W.  D.  Bancroft,  published  in  the  Jour. 

of  Physical  Chem.]  Absorption  by  filter  paper  by  M.  A  Gordon,  xviii  (19 14), 
337.;  Action  of  calcium  chloride  on  roads  by  F.  R.  Newman,  xvii  (i9i3)»  7°3I 
Action  of  persulphates  on  acetates  by  M.  A.  Gordon,  xviii  (1914),  55;  The 
approximate  melting-points  of  some  commercial  alloys  by  A.  B.  Norton  and  H.  W. 
Gillett,  xviii  (1914),  70;  Chromic  oxide  jellies  by  E.  H.  Bunce  and  L.  S.  Finch,  xvii 
(I9'3)»  769;  Color  photography  of  luminescence  by  J.  M.  Lohr,  xvii  (i9I3)t  675  • 
Cupric  oxide  jellies  by  L.  S.  Finch,  xviii  (1914),  26;  Effect  of  light  on  decomposi- 
tion voltage  by  A.  Leighton,  xvii  (19 13),  695.  (Also  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer. 
Electro-chem.  Soc,  xxiv  (19 13),  331.);  Experiments  in  dyeing  by  A.  W.  Davison, 
xvii  (1913),  737;  Experiments  on  emulsions  by  F.  R.  Newman,  xviii  (i9I4.)»  341 
Experiments  on  white  lead  by  R.  S.  Owens,  xviii  (1914),  461;  The  filtration  of 
barium  sulphate  by  J.  L.  Osborne,  xvii  (1913),  629;  Flame  reactions,  I-II,  by 
W.  D.  Bancroft  and  H.  B.  Weiser,  xviii  (1914),  213,  281;  Luminescence  by  E.  F. 
Farnau,  xvii  (1913),  637;  Mercuric  oxide  jellies  by  E.  H.  Bunce,  xviii  (1914)1 269- 

Also  about  fifty  signed  book  reviews  in  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  and 
two  in  Science. 
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editor.    Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  1913-1914. 

Barker,  E.  E.  Eugenics  movement.  (Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  xxix 
(1913),  119.) 

Glacial  pot-holes  at  Crown  Point,  New  York.     (Jour,  of  Geology,  xxi 

(1913),  459.) 

Barrows,  C.  C.  Clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  Cornell  division,  before  the 
New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  April  7,  19 13;  discussion  of  cases.  (N.  Y.  Jour, 
of  Obstetrics,  (1913),  543-) 

Remarks  on  the  uterine  fibroids  with  special  reference  to  their  relation 

to  tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  lxix  (1914),  33.) 

The  surgical  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  uterus.     (N.  Y.  State  Jour,  of 

Med.,    xiii    (1913),   32.) 

Bauer,  J.  Cornell  spirit  and  the  student  convocation  hour.  (Cornell  Era, 
xlvi  (1914),  607.) 

Goodwill:  its  nature,  value,  and  treatment  in  the  accounts.  (Account- 
ant, Dec.  6,  1913.) 

The  Minnesota  rate  cases:  the  problem  of  federal  versus  state  railway- 
rate  control.     (Polit.  Science  Quarterly,  xxix  (1914),  57.) 

Which  way  are  you  headed?    (Mod.  Methods,  Aug.,  1913.) 

[Reviews  of]  Engineering  valuation  of  public  utilities  and  factories,  by 

H.  A.  Foster.  (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  iii  (19 13),  926.);  Regulation,  valuation,  and 
depreciation  of  public  utilities,  by  S.  S.  Wyer.     (Same,  iii  (19 13),  926.) 

Also  in  each  number  of  the  Amer.  Econ.  Rev.  abstracts  of  the  principal 
accounting  articles  published  in  the  technical  journals. 

Beal,  A.  C.  Classification  of  garden  varieties  of  the  sweet  pea:  sweet  pea 
studies  IV.    (Bull,  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  342  (1914),  213.) 

Research  and  investigation  in  floriculture.     (Florists'  Exchange,  xxxvii 

(1914),  374.) 

Teaching  floriculture:  report  of  the  Committee  on  Floricultural  Courses. 

(Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Hort.  Science,  (1913),  58.) 

Bedell,  F.  Condenser  current  method  tor  the  determination  of  alternating 
wave  form.    (Electrical  World,  Ixii  (1913),  378.) 

Notes  on  some  integrating  methods  in  alternating  current  testing.  (Phy- 
sical Rev.,  2d  ser.  ii  (19 13),  404O 

The  use  of  the  synchronous  commutator  in  alternating  current  measure- 
ments.    (Jour,  of  Franklin  Institute,  clxxvi  (19 13),  385.) 

[Review  of]  Alternating  currents  and  alternating  current  machinery, 

by  D.  C.  and  J.  P.  Jackson.    (Science,  xxxix  (1914),  106O 

managing  editor.    The  Physical  Review,  1913-1914. 

Beebe,  S.  P.    See  Rahe,  J.  M.,  and  others. 

Benedict,  S.  R.    A  modified  Hempel  gas  pipette.    (Biochem.  Bull.,  iii  (19 13), 

1.) 

A  note  on  the  determination  of  ammonia  in  urine.    (Same,  iii  ( 1 9 1 3) ,  4 1 .) 

and  R.  C.  Lewis.    The  influence  of  induced  diabetes  on  malignant 

tumors.     (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  xi  (1914),  134.) 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  small  quantities  of  blood. 

(Same,  xi  (1913).  57-) 

and  J.  R.  Murlin     A  note  on  the  determination  of  amino-acid  nitrogen 

in  urine.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xvi  (1913),  385.) 

Benjamin,  E  W.  Early  results  of  a  cooperative  organization  of  poultry  and 
egg  producers  in  New  York  State.    (Cornell  Countryman,  xi  (1913),  35.) 

The  Poultry  Producers'  Association  of  Ithaca.    (Tompkins  County 

Breeders'  Jour.,  iii  (1914),  213.) 

Bennett,  C.  E.  The  syntax  of  early  Latin.  Vol.  ii:  The  cases.  Boston; 
Leipsic,  19 14.    8°.    pp.  x.  -f  409. 

editor  and  translator.    Horace,  The  odes  and  epodes,  with  an  English 

translation.  London;  New  York,  19 14.  160.  pp.  xix.  +  430  -f  (1).  (Loeb 
classical  library.) 

[Review  of]  The  unity  of  the  Latin  subjunctive:    a  quest,  by  E.  A. 

Sonnenschein.    (Classical  Weekly,  vii   (1914),   132.) 
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Bennett,  C.  W.,  and  C.  O.  Brown.  Rapid  refining  of  copper  with  a  rotating 
cathode.     (Jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvii  (1913),  685.) 

Also  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  xxiv  (1913),  307. 

and  A.  W.  Davison.    Electrolytic  deposition  of   brass  on  a  rotating 

cathode.     (Same,  xviii  (1914),  488.) 

Also  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  xxv  (19 14). 

and  others.    Electrodeposition  of  copper,  by  C.  W.  Bennett,  H.  C. 

Kenny,  and  R.  P.  Dugliss.     (Same,  xviii  (19 14),  373.) 

Also  in  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  xxv  (1914). 

Also  fifteen  book  reviews  in  the  Jour,  of  Physical  Chem. 

Bentley,  J.,  jr.  Methods  of  determining  the  value  of  timber  in  the  farm 
woodlot.  (Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Course  for  the  Farm,  iii  (1914),  133.) 
.Bidwell,  C.  C.  A  comparison  of  actual  and  black-body  temperatures.  (Phy- 
sical Rev.,  n.s.  iii  (19 14),  439.) 

Note  on  a  thermojunction  of  carbon  and  graphite.     (Same,  n.s.  iii  (1914) , 

4$o.) 

Thermal  electromotive  forces  in  oxides.     (Same,  n.s.  iii  (19 14),  204.) 

Bizzell,  J.  A  New  nitrogen  fertilizers.  (Annual  Proc.  of  the  Western  N.  Y. 
Hort.  Soc,  lix  (1913),  105.) 

and  T.  L.  Lyon.    Estimation  of  the  lime  requirements  of  soils.    (Jour- 

of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem.,  v  (1913),  ion.) 

See  also  Lyon,  T.  L.,  and  J.  A.  Bizzell. 

Blakey,  R.  G.    The  income  tax  exemption.    (Outlook,  cvi  (19x4),  256.) 

The  national  tax  conference.     (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  iii  (1913),  1061.) 

The  new  income  tax.     (Same,  iv  (1914),  25.) 

[Review  of]  The  sugar  industry,  by  F.  J.  Sheridan.     (Same,  iii  (1913), 

708.) 

Bogert,  G.  G.    How  to  find  the  law.    Chicago,  1914.    8°.    pp.  30. 

The  law  of  trusts.    Chicago,  19 14.    8°.    pp.  (10)  +  133. 

Also  in  Modern  American  Law,  vii  (1914),  229. 

Bolton,  R.  R.    See  Williams,  W.  L.,  and  others. 

Boring,  E.  G.  Learning  in  dementia  precox.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  19 13.  8°. 
pp.  iv.  +  101.     (Psychol.  Rev.  Monographs.    Vol.  15,  no.  2.) 

The  marking  system  in  theory.     (Pedagogical  Seminary,  xxi  (1914), 

270.) 

Method  in  the  investigation  of  sensibility  after  the  section  of  a  cuta- 
neous nerve;  prdiminary  communication.  (Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol, 
and  Med.,  xi  (1914),  69.) 

Morgan's  "Instinct  and  experience."     (Jour,  of  Animal  Behavior,  iii 

(1913),  469.) 

Browning,  C.  W.  The  box  luncheon.  (Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Lesson 
for  the  Farm  Home,  ii  (1913),  197.) 

and  E.  J.  Munsell.    A  story  of  certain  table  furnishings.     (Same,  iii 

(1913),  490  .     . 

Bull,  H.  G.    Enteritis  from  smoke.     (Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  xxix 

(1913),  548) 

Burr,  G.  L.    The  Carlovingian  revolution  and  Prankish  intervention  in  Italy. 
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Biol,  and  Med.,  x  (1913),  136.) 

Wje  hoch  ist  der  Dextrose-Stickstoff  Quotient  der  schwersten  Diabetes? 

(Deutsches  Archiv  fur  klinische  Medicin,  ex  (191 3),  501.) 

Foster,  W.  S.  [Reviews  of]  Elementary  study  of  the  brain,  by  E.  W.  Fiske. 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  xxiv  (1913),  590.);  Learning  process,  by  S.  S.  Colvin. 
(Same,  xxiv  (1913)1  589-) 

See  also  Titchener,  E.  B.,  and  W.  S.  Foster. 

Frost,  J.  N.    See  Williams,  W.  L.,  and  J.  N.  Frost. 

Gage,  S.  H.  Retirement  of  Professor  John  Henry  Comstock.  (Cornell 
Countryman,  xi  (1914),  227.) 

George,  S.  G.  Special  solution  of  a  certain  type  of  quadratic  equation. 
(Engineering  Rec.,  lxix  (19 14),  572.) 

Gibson,  C.  L.    Blepharoplasty  by  a  pregrafted  flap.     (Annals  of  Surgery, 

lix  (1914).  958) 

Gilbert,  A.  H.  Samson  Agonistes  1096.  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxix  (1914), 
161.) 

Thomas  Heywood's  debt  to  Plautus.     (Jour,  of  Eng.  and  Germ.  Philol., 

xii  (1913),  593.) 

Gilbert,  A.  W.    The  science  of  genetics.     (Jour,  of  Heredity,  v  (1914),  235.) 

Gilbert,  H.  N.,  joint  author.  A  new  laboratory  method  for  the  preparation 
of  acetamide,  by  E.  F.  Hitch  and  H.  N.  Gilbert.  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  xxxv  (1913),  1780.) 

Givens,  M.  H.    See  Hunter,  A.,  and  M.  H.  Givens. 

Gudernatsch,  J.  F.  Concerning  the  mechanism  and  direction  of  embryonic 
foldings.     (Anat.  Rec,  vii  (1913),  411.) 

Feeding  experiments  on  tadpoles.    II.  A  further  contribution  to  the 

knowledge  of  organs  with  internal  secretion .     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Anatomy,  xv  ( 1 9 1 4) , 

43i  •) 

Guthrie,  E.  S.    Distribution  of  moisture  and  salt  in  butter.     (Bull,  of  the 

Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  336  (1913),  1.) 

Farm  butter-making.     (Cornell  Reading  courses:  Course  for  the  Farm, 

iii  (1914),  117) 

Hamilton.  G.  L.  L'histoire  de  Troie  dans  Tart  du  moyen-age  avant  le  Roman 
de  Troie.     (Romania,  xlii  (1913),  584.) 

The  sources  of  the  symbolical  lay  communion.     (Romanic  Rev.,  iv 

(1913),  221.) 

[Reviews  of]  Courtly  love  in  Chaucer  and  Gower,  by  W.  G.  Dodd. 

(Amer.  Jour,  of  Philol.,  xxxv  (1914),  87.);  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  edited  by 
C.  H.  Grandgent.  (Romanic  Rev.,  iv  (1913),  483.);  The  fairy-faith  in  Celtic 
countries,  by  W.  Y.  Evans  Wentz.  (Same,  iv  (1913),  253.);  Francesco  Petrarca 
and  the  Revolution  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  by  M.  E.  Cosenza.  (Amer.  Hist.  Rev., 
xix  (1913),  166.);   Isidor-Studien,  by  C.  H.  Beeson.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Philol., 
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xxxv  (1914),  116.);  Le  livre  des  trois  vertus  de  Christine  de  Pisan  et  son  milieu 
historique  et  littdraire,  par  M.  Laigle.  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  xxix  (1914),  58); 
La  vie  de  Saint  Remi,  poeme  du  xiiie  siecle  par  Richier,  edited  by  W.  N.  Bolder- 
ston.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  PhiloL,  xxxiv  (19 13),  344.) 

editor.    Word-formation  in  Provencal  by  E.  L.  Adams.    New  York, 

191 3.  8°.  pp.  xvii.  -f  607.  (University  of  Michigan  studies.  Humanistic 
series.    Vol.  ii.) 

editor.    Romanic   Review,    1913-1914. 

Harper,  F.  Observations  in  a  laughing  gull  colony.  (Bird  Lore,  xiv  (1912), 
204.) 

Report  of  expedition  into  Okefinokee  swamp,  Georgia.     (Same,  xiv 

(1912),  402.) 

joint  author.    Bird  photography  by  the  direct  color  process,  by  P. 

Overton  and  F.  Harper.     (Auk,  n.s.  xxx  (19 13),  74.) 

See  also  Wright,  A.  H.,  and  F.  Harper. 

Harper,  M.  W  Animal  husbandry  for  high  schools.  New  York,  1913. 
sm.  8.    pp.  xxii.  +  409.     (Rural  text-book  series.) 

Management  and   breeding  of  horses.    New  York,    1913.    8°.    pp. 

xix.  +  466. 

Harris,  G.  W.  The  Bibliographical  Society  of  London.  (Nation,  xcviii 
(1914),  499.) 

editor.  Islandica:  an  annual  relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Ice- 
landic Collection  in  Cornell  University  Library.    Vol.  vii.,  1914. 

Hart,  J.  M.    Cafetaria.     (Nation,  xcvii  (1913),  457.) 

Republican  hopes.     (N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  20  Feb.,  1914.) 

Hartwell,  J.  A.  An  experimental  study  of  intestinal  obstruction.  (Archives 
of  Internal  Med.,  xiii  (1914),  701.) 

Hastings,  T.  W.  Complement  fixation  tests  for  streptococcus  and  gono- 
coccus  and  other  bacteria  in  infective  deforming  arthritis  and  arthritis  deformans. 
(Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lx  (19 13),  1208.) 

On  obtaining  blood  specimens  for  laboratory  examination.  (Med.  Times, 

xl  (1912),  2.) 

Reciprocal  relations  of  the  clime  and  the  laboratory  in  medicine.     (Jour. 

of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  lxi  (1913),  651.) 

Tuberculin  therapy  in  surgical  tuberculosis.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 

Sciences,  clxix   (1912),  245,  403.) 

and  E.  Boehm.    A  study  of  cultures  from  sputum  and  blood  in  lobar 

pneumonia.     (Jour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  xvii  (1913),  239.) 

Hatcher,  R.  A.    The  elimination  of  the  digitalis  bodies.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  lxi  (1913),  386.) 
.  Hayes,  A.    The  federation  of  the  world.     (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  xii 

(1913),  369) 

The  insufficiency  of  arbitration.     (Green  Bag,  xxv  (1913),  306.) 

Thrust  the  ballot  upon  women.     (Independent,  Ixxv  (1913),  31.) 

What  the  Sherman  anti- trust  law  has  accomplished.     (Amer.  Law  Rev., 

xlvii  (1913)1  697O 

Also  a  partial  reprint  in  the  Bull,  of  the  National  Independent  Telephone 

Assoc,  no.  14,  1913. 

Workmen's  compensation.     (Auburn  Advertiser- Jour.,  16  Jan.,  J9J4-) 

and  C.  R.  Hayes.    Questionnaire  of  the  Man  Suffrage  Association. 

(Ithaca  Daily  News,  11  Feb.,  1914.) 

Hayes,  L.  D.  Notes  on  kinematics,  with  questions.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1914. 
8°.     pp.  11.   -f  23  +  15.     Illus. 

Haynes,  I.  S.  Infections  of  the  hand.  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcviii  (1913)1 
1056.) 

Intestinal  kinks;   their  diagnosis  and  treatment.     (Same,  xcix  (1914), 

58,  121.) 

The  treatment  of  large  ventral  hernia  by  inversion  of  the  hernia  sac; 


with  or  without  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     (N.  Y.  State  Jour,  of  Med., 
xiii  (1913),  630.) 
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Hazard,  B.  E.  Indians  and  pioneers;  a  history  for  young  people;  edited  by 
S.  T.  Dutton.    Revised  ed.    Boston,  1913.    sm.  8°.    pp.  274.    Illus. 

Attic  dust  and  treasures.    (Cornell  Reading  Courses:   Course  for  the 

Farm  Home,  iii  (1914),  189.) 

Farmhouse  amusements  for  girls  and  boys.     (Same,  iii  (1914),  213.) 

The  history  of  housekeeping.     (Cornell  Countryman,  xi  (1914),  264.) 

Hermanns8on,  H.  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  collection  bequeathed  by 
Willard  Fiske.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  19 14.    40.    pp.  viii.  +  (4)  +  755. 

The  story  of  Griselda  in  Iceland.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ^914.    8°.    pp.  (6)  + 

xviii.  +  48.     (Islandica.  vii.) 

Herrick,  6.  W.    The  elm  leaf-miner  and  its  control.    (Tree  Talk,  iii  (1914), 

15.) 

The  fruit-tree  leaf-roller   (archips  argyrospila).     (Proc.  of  the   13th 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers'  Assoc.,  (1914),  25.) 

Household  insects  and  methods  of  control.     (Cornell  Reading  Courses: 

Course  for  the  Farm  Home,  iii  (1913),  1.) 

Insect  study:  mosquitoes;  May  beetles;  the  imported  cabbage  butter- 
fly,    (Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  vii  (19J3),  79,  85,  92.) 

The  national  quarantine  law  against  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

(Cornell  Countryman,  xi  (1014),  229.) 

The  oviposition  of  two  apple  pests.      (Jour,  of    Econ.  Entomol.,  vii 

(1914),  189.) 

[Articles  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  June  1913-April  1914,  vol.  Ixxii- 

lxxiiij.  Ants  injuring  corn,  2  Aug.,  p.  891 ;  Caterpillar  questions,  7  June,  p.  737; 
Getting  rid  of  crawfish,  14  June,  p.  750;  History  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  5  July, 
p.  813;   Insects  in  stored  grain,  31  Jan.,  p.  138;  Rose  bugs  on  strawberries,  19 


July,  p.  857;  The  striped  tree  cricket,  25  Apr.,  p.  629;  What  Katy  did,  18  Apr., 
594;   Work  of  powder-post  beetles,  25  Oct..  p.  1152. 
Healer,  L.  R.    Physalospora  cydoniae.     (Phytopathology,  iii  (1913),  290.) 


Hoch,  A.    Annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  1912- 

1913. 

Personality  and  psychosis.     (Amer.  Jour,  of  Insanity,  box  (1913),  887.) 

Plan  for  the  study  of  alcoholic  psychoses.     (State  Hospital  Bull.,  vi 

(1913),  142.) 

Precipitating  mental  causes  in  dementia  praecox.     (Amer.  Jour,  of 

Insanity,  lxx  (1914),  637.) 

and  G.  S.  Amsden.    A  guide  to  the  descriptive  study  of  the  personality, 

with  special  reference  to  the  taking  of  anamneses  of  cases  with  psychoses.     (Rev. 
of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  xi  (1913),  577.) 

Also  in  State  Hospital  Bull.,  vi  (19 13),  344. 

Holding,  A.  F.  Technique  in  radiotherapy,  with  especial  reference  to  deep 
therapy  as  practised  at  Freiburg  by  Kroenig  and  Gauss.  (Med.  Rec.,  lxxxv 
(1914),  335.) 

Hook,  J.  S.  The  brown  and  blue  phosphate  deposits  of  Tennessee.  (Re- 
sources of  Tennessee,  iv  (1914),  51.) 

[Discussion  of]  The  rand  banket,  by  C.  B.  Horwood.     (Mining  and 

Scientific  Press,  cviii  (1914),  623.) 

Hopkins,  G.  S.  Directions  for  the  dissection  and  study  of  the  cranial  nerves 
and  blood  vessels  of  the  horse.    Geneva,    1913.    40.    pp.    45. 

Hoquet,  J.  P.    Spina  Bifida.     (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcviii  (1913),  1156.) 

-The  treatment  of  inguinal  hernia  in  infancy.     (Archives  of  Pediatrics, 


(1913).  769) 

Hottes,  A.  C.    Experiments  with  gladiolus.    [Talk  before  the  N.  Y.  State 

Federation  of  Floral  Clubs  at  Farmer  s  Week  meeting,  Feb.  12,  1914.].  (Amer. 

Florist,  xlii  (1914).  172.) 

Report  of  meetings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Federation  of  Floral  Clubs  and 

Buffalo  and:  Rochester  Florists'  Clubs  at  Ithaca,  Feb.  11-12,  1914.  (Same,  xlii 
(1914),  222.) 

Report  of  trial  ground  work  of  the  American  Gladiolus  Society.    (Modern 

Gladiolus  Grower,  i  (1914),  19.) 

Hunter,  A.    The  influence  of  early  removal  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid 
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glands  upon  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  the  sheep.  (Quarterly  Jour,  of  Physiol., 
viii  (1914),  23.) 

The  metabolism  of  endogenous  and  exogenous  purines  in  the  monkey. 

3rd  paper.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xviii  (1914),  107.) 

The  nitrogen  excretion  of  fasting  sheep.     (Quarterly  Jour,  of  Physiol., 

viii  (1914).  13.) 

and  M   H.  Givens.    Further  studies  in  the  comparative  biochemistry 

of  purine  metabolism.     (Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem.,  xvii  (1914),  xxiii.) 

The  metabolism  of  endogenous  and  exogenous  purines  in  the 

monkey.    2d  paper.     (Same,  xvii   (1914),  37.) 

The  nitrogen  excretion  of  the  monkey.     (Same,  xvii  (1914),  55.) 

and  R.  L.  Hill.    On  the  relative  intolerance  of  the  sheep  to  subcutaneous 

administration  of  glucose.     (Same,  xvii  (1914),  61.) 

Hurwitz,  W.  A.  Note  on  the  Fredholm  determinant.  (Bull,  of  the  Amer. 
Math.  Soc.,  xx  (1914),  406.) 

Postulate-sets  tor  abelian  groups  and  fields.     (Annals  of  Math.,  2d  ser., 

xv  (1913).  93.) 

Jacoby,  H.  S.,  and  R.  P.  Davis.  Foundations  of  bridges  and  buildings. 
New  York,  1914.    8°.    pp.  xvi.  +603.    Illus. 

— —  joint  author.  Report  of  Committee  no.  VII  on  wooden  bridges  and 
trestles;  to  be  presented  to  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association.  (Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Railway  Engineering  Assoc, 
no.  162  (1913),  401.) 

Also  in  Proc.  of  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amer.  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Assoc.,  xv  (1914),  401.) 

Johannsen,  O.  A.    Sciara  congregata.    (Psyche,  xxi  (1914),  98.) 

and  C.  R.   Crosby     The  fife  history  of  thrypticus  muhlenbergiae. 

(Same,  xx  (1913),  164.) 

Johnson,  A.  S.  The  professor  and  the  petticoat.  New  York,  19 14.  120. 
pp.  9  +  402. 

The  case  against  the  single  tax.    (Atlantic  Monthly,  cxiii  (1914),  27.) 

Commerce  and  war.     (Polit.  Science  Quarterly,  xxix  (1914),  47.) 

Davenport's  Economics  and  the  present  problems  of  theory.     (Quarterly 

Jour,  of  Econ.,  xxviii  (1914),  417.) 

Public  capitalization  of  the  inheritance  tax.    (Jour,  of  Polit.  Econ., 

xxii  (1914),  160.) 

Social  insurance.     (Dial,  lvi  (1914),  57.) 

The  soul  of  capitalism.     (Unpopular  Rev.,  i  (1914),  227.) 

War  and  the  interests  of  labor.     (Atlantic  Monthly,  cxiii  (1914),  344-) 

Karapetoflf,  V.  Elementary  electrical  testing.  New  York,  1913.  1.  8°. 
pp.  63.     (Wiley  technical  series.) 

An  approximate  method  of  handling  the  differential  equations  of  com- 
mutation in  direct-current  machinery.     (Wisconsin  Engineer,  xviii  (1914),  300.) 

[Contributions  to  the  discussion  at  the  Vancouver  convention  of  the 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.]  (Proc.  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  xxxiii  (1914),  301,  305,  313.) 

Man  drinks  to  still  the  voice  of  conscience.     (Cornell  Daily  Sun,  10 

March,  19 14.) 

Public  ownership  would  employ  all.     (Ithaca  Daily  News,  26  March, 

19 14.) 

Kennard,  E.  H.,  joint  author.  Some  pyrheliometric  observations  on  Mount 
Whitney,  by  A.  K.  Angstrdm  and  E.  H.  Kennard.  (Astrophysical  Jour.,  xxxix 
(1914),  350.) 

Kennedy,  F.    Myotonia  atrophica.     (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  lxi 

(1913)1  I959-) 

and  C.  A.  Elsberg.    A  peculiar  undescribed  disease  of  the  nerves  of  the 

cauda  equina.    (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxlvii  (I914),  645.) 

Keni,  O.  B.    Poultry  survey  of  the  city  of  Ithaca.     (Poultry  Husbandry, 

ix  (1914),  5.) 

Keyes,  E.  L.    Concerning  apparent  cures  of  renal  tuberculosis.     (Trans,  of 

the  Amer.  Urological  Assoc.,  vii  (19 13),  17.) 
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Also  in  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  xviii  (19 14),  214. 

The  mechanism  of  prostatic  retention.  (Amer.  Assoc,  of  Genito- 
urinary Surgeons,  viii  (1913),  191.) 

Also  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  cxlviii  (1914),  506. 

Ultimate  results  of  the  Chetwood  operation  for  retention  of  urine* 

(Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Urological  Assoc.,  vii  (1913),  183.) 

Also  in  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  xcviii  (1913),  645. 

Kimball,  D.  S.  Principles  of  industrial  organization.  New  York,  19 13. 
8°.    pp.  xiv.  -+-  272.     Illus. 

The  alumnus  and  his  university.     (Cornell  Alumni  News,  xvi  (1914), 

272.) 

Basic  principles  of  industrial  organization.  (Sibley  Jour,  of  Engineer- 
ing, xxviii  (1914)1  354-) 

College  men  and  the  railroad.     (Railway  Age  Gazette,  lxxxviii  (19 14), 

11.) 

Function  as  a  factor  in  design.     (Amer.  Machinist,  xxxix  (1913),  529.) 

The  future  of  the  chemist.     (Cornell  Chemist,  iv  (1914),  7.) 

Practical  work  in  science  teaching.     (Science,  xxxvii  (1913),  144.) 

Substitutable  design.     (Amer.  Machinist,  xl  (1914),  687.) 

The  technical  high  school  and  the  engineering  college.     (Bull,  of  the  Soc. 

for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educ,  iv  (19 14),  30.) 

[Review  of]  Hand  book  for  machine  designers,  by  F.  A.  Halsey.     (Amer. 

Machinist,  xxxix  (1913),  969.) 

Kingsbury,  B.  F.  The  fitness  of  organisms,  from  an  embryologist's  view- 
point.    (Science,  xxxviii  (1913),  174.) 

The  interstitial  cells  of  the  mammalian  ovary:  felis  domestica.     (Amer. 

Jour,  of  Anat.,  xvi  (1914),  59.) 

The  morphogenesis  of  the  mammalian  ovary:  felis  domestica.     (Same, 

xv  (1913),  345-) 

[Review  of]  The  microtomist's  vade-mecum,  by  A.  B.  Lee.     (Science, 

xxxix  (1914),  618.) 

Knapp,  H.  B.  Wholesale  prices  of  apples  and  receipts  of  apples  in  New  York 
City  for  twenty  years.  (Circ.  of  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  no.  22 
(1914),  13.)  .     - 

Knudson,  L.  Investigations  in  plant  physiology.  (Cornell  Countryman, 
xi  (1914),  236.) 

Ladd,  C.  E.  A  system  of  farm  cost  accounting.  (Farmers'  Bull,  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agr.,  no.  572  (19 14).) 

Latunan,  G.  N.    L.  H.  Bailey  as  a  teacher.     (Cornell  Countryman,  xi  (1913), 

74-) 

The  rural  credit  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer.     (Yearbook 

of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress;  Proc.  of  the  4th  and  5th  Annual  Sessions, 

(1914),  68.) 

Leighton,  A.    Effect  of  light  on  decomposition  voltage.     [Read  at  the  24th 

general  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Denver,  Boulder  and 

Golden,  Col.,  Sept.  O/-11,  1913.]     (Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc,  xxiv 

(I9I3).  33i.) 

Also  in  the  Jour,  of  Physical  Chem.,  xvii  (1913),  695. 

Leonard,  M.  D.    See  Crosby,  C.  R.,  and  M.  D.  Leonard. 

Leverty,  A.  S.  A  clinical  study  of  traumatic  nerve  paralysis.  (N.  Y.  Med. 
Rec,  lxxxv  (1914),  967.) 

Livermore,  K.  C.    Farm  efficiency.     (Cornell  Countryman,  xi  (1914),  121.) 

Livingston,  A.  E.  Effect  of  castration  on  weight  of  pituitary  in  rabbits. 
(Proc.  of  the  Soc.  for  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  xi  (1914),  65.) 

Effect  of  thyroidectomy,  followed  by  thyroid  feeding,  on  weight  of 

pituitary  in  rabbits.     (Same,  xi  (191$),  67.) 

The  relation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  contents  to  the  body- 
weight  in  rabbits.     (Jour,  of  Exp.  Med.,  xix  (1914),  339.) 

Lloyd,  J.  T.    See  Alexander,  C.  P.,  and  J.  T.  Lloyd. 
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Wing,  H.  H.  The  present  and  prospective  status  of  the  pure  bred.  (Bull, 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Agr.,  no.  59  (1914),  1339.) 
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[Reviews  of]  L'annee  philosophique,  1912.     (Philos.  Rev.,  xxii  (1913), 
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associate  editor.    American  Economic  Review,    1913. 

Young,  C.  V.  P.  The  after  effects  of  athletic  training.  (Amer.  Physical 
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Intercollegiate  athletics  and  the  professional  coach.     (Same,  xix  (1914), 
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van  Zandt,  F.  B.  The  Flower  Library.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Vet.  Med.,  viii 
(1913),  431.) 
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